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C O N 1' ENTS 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Examination of the new principle advanced by the French Government in their note to Mr. Wickham— 
Supposed motives which influenced Mr. Pitt in opening another negotiation with the French for 
Peace—^I’he Danish Minister, at Paris, applies to the Directory for a passport for a British Envoy— 
Insolent conduct of the Directory—Direct application to the French Minister, by Lord Grenville, for 
passports—Lord Malmesbury repairs to Paris—Proposes the Principle of a Treaty—Objected to by 
the Directory, who wish to engage him in a negotiation for a separate Peace—Futility of the objection 
exposed by Lord Malmesbury, who insists on treating for Great Britain and her allies—Equivocation 
of the French Government—After great delay they admit the proposed principle—B-fitijh Memorial, 
containing the demand of the restitution of the Netherlands to Austria, and offering to restore all the 
conquests made by England upon France—Curious admission of M. Delacroix—Peremptory Demand 
of the British ultimatum by the French—Rejected by Lord Malmesbury, as premature and 
unprecedented, and as calculated to shut the door against all negotiation—His Lordship declares his 
readiness to discuss the terras which he has himself proposed, or any othei's which the Directory 
might propose—The Directory refuse to propose any terms, and order the British Envoy to leave 
Paris in eight and forty hours—Observations on the conduct of the Directory—Their motives and 
object explained—Meeting of the new Parliament—Address opposed in the House of Lords by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, on the ground that it was improper for Ministers to treat with France until her hereditary 
monarchy was restored—He proposes an amendment, which is negatived without a division— 
He enters a protest, declaratory of his principles, and of his views of the subject—Mr. Fox 
congratulates the Minister on the negotiation; and promises universal support to the war if the 
French should refuse jost iam teasonable terms of peace—Mr. Pitt proposes measures for the better 
defence of the country—Supplementary Militia—Militia in Scotland projiosed by Mr. Dundas— 
Adopted by the Legislature^—The Budget—The Loyalty Loan—Mr. Pitt inform.s the House of certain 
sums transmitted to the Emperor since the dissolution of the last Parliament—No notice taken of this 
communication by Mr. Grey—It is strongly attacked by Mr. Fox, who calls for the impeachment of 
the Minister, and opposes the supplies—Accuses Mr. Pitt of a gross breach of the constitution— 
Maintains, that if Mr. Pitt’s doctrine be constitutional, the British constitution is a vile and detestable 
constitution—Mr. Pitt’s answer—He cautions the House against believing in the sincerity of Mr. 
Fox’s alarm for tlie constitution—^Assures them that Mr. Fox had very often made a stand behind its 
last dyke—Represents this fatal attack on the constitution, as having escaped the notice of Mr. Grey, 
and as having proved insufficient to interrupt, or disturb, his financial calculations—Intreats Mr. 
Fox will not lose a moment in bringing forward his charge; and that he will vent his rage upon him, 
and not extend it to his country—Mr. Fox’s reply—Farther debate on the subject—Moves that the 
Ministers have betrayed their trust, and violated the constitutional privileges of the House*—Motion 
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seconded by Alderman Combe—Remarks on Mr, Combe’s ignorance of the Doty of a Representa¬ 
tive—Mr. Pitt s Defence—He lays down the general principle of ministerial responsibility—Applies 
it to the point in question-—Justifies his conduct, by the necessity of the case, and by the constant 
usage of successive administrations, since the Revolution—Shews, that if the charge of violating the 
constitution had been preferred against his opponents, it would have had, at least, more probable 
grounds to support it—Reflections on the conduct of Mr. Pitt on this occasion—Mr. Bragge moves 
an anieiulnient to Mr. Fox’s motion, approving the conduct of the Minister in the particular instance, 
but ilisdaiining it as a precedent —Mr, Sheridan’s speech—His inaccuracy and misrepresentations 
exposed—A mere effusion of democracy—Mr. Wilberforce intreats Mr. Sheridan not to become the 
guardian of his morals-—Mr. Fox replies—The amendment carried by 285 votes against 81 — 
King's message on the rupture of the negotiation at Paris—Mr, Pitt’s speech—He moves an address 
to the Throne—Opposed by Mr. Erskine, who, prevented by sudden indisposition from delivering 
his speech, resolves to print it—Remarks on it— Violent speech of Mr. Fox, who again pleads the 
cause of France, and disregards the pledge of support which he had recently given—Declares no peace 
can be concluded without a change of system and of Ministers—Moves an amendment—Character 
of that amendment—Rejected by 212 votes against 37—List of the minority—Similar discussion in 
the House of Lords—Lord Fitzwilliam’s speech—Lord Spencer’s answer— Address carried—Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s amendment negatived—His protest—-Parliament adjourned.Page l. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Slate of Public affairs at the commencement of 1797 —Extraordinary run on the Bank—Communicalioitb 
between Mr. Pitt, and the Directors of the Bank—Causes of the Scarcity of Money at this time— 
Order in council prohibiting p:iyraents in Specie at the Bank—Royal Message on the Subject to 
Parliament—Address moved by Mr. Pitt—Opposed by Mr. Fox—He accuses Mr. Pitt of having 
ruined the nation—Asserts that the King had claimed a power to annihilate all the property of the 
Creditors of the Bank—Censures the Order in Council—Maintains that payment in Bank Notes 
is no payment at all—The Opposition represent the Bank as in a, state of Insolvency—Mr. Pitt 
explains the nature of the Money transactions between the Government and the Bank—Pointed 
remark of Mr, Dent— Mr. Sheridan moves an Amendment to the Address—The Amendment is 
rejected and the Address carried—A Secret Committee is appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
Bank—Satisfactory Report of the Secret Committee—Flourishing state of the Bank—Its assets 
exceed its debts by nearly I'tnir millions—Vast increase of Commwc^^An Act is passed for giving 
legal eff'cct to the Order in Council—Motion of Mr. Grey in condi^^tiion of the Order in Council, 
and of the conduct of Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt justifies himself—Exposes the inaccuracy of Mr. Grey’s 
statements—Mr. Pitt censured for breaking a promise which he never made—Amount of Bank 
Notes in circulation—Different opinions of the policy of the Bank, in diminislung the number of 
their Notes—The true principle of Banking explained by Mr. Pitt—He censures some of the 
maxims of Adam Smith as injudicious—He shews that the quantity of Specie in the country has not 
been diminished since the war—Mr. Grey’s vote of censure negatived by two hundred and six votes 
against sixty—Alderman Combe moves an Address to the King, to remove his Ministers—He 
accuses Ministers of being hateful to the French, and, therefore, unfit to make a good Peace for 
England—Observations on this novel discovery—Unconstitutional doctrine, advanced by Mr, Curwen 
respecting the duty of a Representative, exposed—Motion rejected By two hundred and forty-tw'o 
votes against fifty-nine—Mr. Fox moves a repeal of the New Treason and Sedition Acts—Repeats 
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iii-> former srgumfetits on the Subject—Asserts that Charles the Second was a Papist—‘Abuses the 
Scotch Judges-—Panegyrises Gerald, who had been transported for Seditions practices—Maintains 
that Public Sedition cannot be dangerous to a State—The Motion is opposed by Serjeant Adair, 
who vindicates the Scotch Judges, and traces the late attempt on the King’s life to the inflammatorj' 
harangues of the Seditious Societies—The public conduct of Mr, Fox truly characterized by Colonel 
Fullarton—Mr, Fox’s motion lost by a great majority—Mr. Harrison’s motion for an inquiry into 
Sinecure Places, and Fees of Office—-He is answered by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt explains the nature of 
the various Offices—She'vs Sinecure Places to be sanctioned by the solemn deci.sions of Parliament— 
Moves the previous question—Mr. Sheridan’s Speech—His impre.ssivc exhortation to economy and 
retrenchment, the probable effect of persontfl experience—He attacks Mr. George Rose, who 
accuses him of falsehood, and demonstrates the justice of his accusation—Mr. Sheridan explains— 
Mr. Fox charges Mr. Pitt, and lord Grenville, with taking Sinecure Places for themselves—Mr. Pitt 
defended against this charge—Its gross injustice proved—Memorable instance of his disinterested and 
patriotic spirit—-Illiberal attack on Mr. Canning by Mr. Fox—Mr. Fox charged with selling two Sine¬ 
cure Places to pay a gaming debt—The Speaker interposes—Mr. Canning justifies his own conduct— 
The previous question carried—Mutiny in the Navy—Factious conduct of the Seamen at Portsmouth— 
They appoint delegates, and present petitions to the House of Commons, and the Admiralty— 
Demand a redress of grievance—Tlieir demands complied with—They return to their duty—Mr. 
Whitbread moves a vote of censure on Mr. Pitt for his conduct respecting the mutiny—Negatived— 
Fresh mutiny at the Note—The Mutineers seize two Store Ships, aud stop the passage of the River- 
Government reject their demand.s—The mutiny quelled—Execution of Parker,, the principal 
Mutineer—Act for the prevention and punishment of attempts to excite mutiny in I'he.Army and 
Navy, introduced by Mr. Pitt—-Eloquent Speech of Mr Sheridan in support of it—Mr. Pitt proves 
the mutiny to have been the effect of a settled system to excite disaft'ection in the country—His 
judicious observations on the origin and nature of our Penal Laws—Introduces a Bill for preventing 
.all intercourse with the Mutineers—The two bills pass without op]X)siiion—Pay of the Army 
increased—Mr, Grey’s motion for a reform in Parliament-—Charges Mr. Pitt with inconsistency— 
The charge repelled—Mr. Erskine seconds the motion—Mr. Pitt opposes it—Mr. Fox supjwrls it— 
The House reject it—The Duke of Bedford moves, in the House of Lords, an Address to the King, 
to dismiss his Ministers-—The motion negatived by ninety-one votes against fourteen—-Bill for .allowing 
Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dissenters, to hold Commissions in the Supplementary Militia, 
opposed by I,ord Kenyon and the Bishop of Rochester—Supported by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
asserts the superior jmrity of the Protestant faith j but accuses the Church of displayitig a spirit of 
persecution—Lord Grenville defends the established Church, and contrastfits liberal and tolerant 
spirit with the bigotry, iMplerj|nce, and persecution of the Church of Rome—The House reject the 
Bill—Vote of Credit—Prorogued .Page 51 


CIIAITER XXXIII. 

Views and resources of the French—Failure of their attempt to invade Ireland—Renewal of that 
project—They establish a oorrespondence with the Irish Rebels—Means taken by the British Cabinet 
to counteract their designs—Defeat of the Spanish Fleet off Cape St. Vincent—Signal bravery of 
Commodore Nelson—Remai'kable omission in the official letter of Sir John Jervis to the Admiralfy— 
Decisive victory over the Dutch Fleet by Admiral Duncan—-Campaign in Italy—Great superiority of 
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the French Army—Infamovut Proclamation of Buonaparte—Gallant resistance of an Austrian 
detachment, at Belluma—Passage of the Tagliamento by the Frendi~-The Austrians retreat-— 
Cowardly surrender of Gradiska—Operations in tire Tyrol—French successful in every quarter— 
Buonaparte proposes Peace to the Archduke—Motives of such proposal—Suspension of Arms— 
Divisions between the Directory, and the two Councils—Peace of Campo Formio—Reflections on 
that Peace—Characters of the Directory—Their conduct—Despised by the People—^They court the 
Jacobins—Improved principles of the new Councils—Their marked enmity to the Directory—Plan 
of the Directory for their destruction—Many members of the councils are seized by the troops, and 
transported by the Directory—Mr. Pitt resolves again to propose Peace to the French—Negotiations 
at liisle—Liberal propositions of the British Cabinet—Duplicity and equivocation of the French- 
Difficult ies and delays promoted by the Directory—Their motives for such conduct—The Irish 
Rebels send Agents to Lisle—Inadmissible demands of the French Plenipotentiaries—Rupture of 
the Negotiation—Meeting of Parliament—Debates on the Negotiation at Lisle—Joint Address of 
the two Houses to the King—Opposed by Sir John Sinclair—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—He paints the 
horrors of a French Invasion—Lord Temple and Doctor Lawrence express their joy at the failure of 
the Negotiation—The address carried unanimously—Secession of Mr. Fox, and his associates, from 
Parliament—Observations on the reasons assigned for their conduct—A secession unjustifiable and. 
unconstitutional—False notions of Mr. Sheridan on the subject—Matters of Finance—Tax upon 
Income—Mr. Fox, and his followers, attend the House to oppose it—Their inflammatory Speeches— 
Inconsistency of Mr. Sheridan exposed—They refuse to grant any supplies until the Ministers shall 
be dismiss^—Mr. Tierney declares that, as an honest man, he will not vote a Shilling to the 
Ministers—-Mr. Pitt’s answer to Mr. Fox—Proves Mr, Fox’s secession to be a violation of Duty— 
His probable motive to inflame the minds of the people—Bill passed for imposing the tax upon 
Income, by one hundred and ninety-six votes against seventy-one—Reflections on the Bill— 
Insufficiency of the criterion for ascertaining the amount of income—^The bill violently opposed by 
Lord Holland, in the House of Lords—Both Lord Holland and Mr. Fox, at a subsequent period, 
adopted the very principle, anil supported the very measure, which they now condemned and 
reprobated—The Bill becomes a I,aw.......Page ()l. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Voluntary Contributions—Financial Arrangements—Plan for the redemption of the Land Tax proposed 
and explained by Mr. Pitt-—Constitutional objections to it examli^ and confuted—Becomes a 
Law—Extrordinary motion of Mr. John Nicholl for applying all sawies under iC2,000 a year to the 
use of the war—Mr. Pitt suggests the probability that the motion and intention of Mr. Nicholl are 
at variance—Mr. Nicholl insists that his motion is copied literally from a resolution which passed the 
House in the reign of William and Mary—That resolution, being read, proves to be directly opposite 
to the motion of Mr. Nicholl—Mr. Pitt shews that if the resolution had been as apposite as it was 
irrelevant, it could form no precedent, since it had been unanimously rejected by the House—Mr. 
Nicholl explains—Mr. Pitt combats the principle of the measure, and proves it to be oppressive and 
unjust—Motion withdrawn—Second Budget—Supplies—Ways and Means—New Loan—Measures 
of Defence—Threatened invasion of the country—Bill for the regulation of the Volunteer Force 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas—Passes without a division—Message from the 
Throne—Motion for an Address—Most ably seconded by Mr. Sheridan—His aspersions on the 
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Ministry—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—Address carried, ia both Houses, uaar.iiuously—Bill for enabling 
his Majesty to detain suspected Traitors—Opposed by Mr. Sheridan—Supported by Mr Pitt— 
Passed—New Alien Bill—Bill for manning the Navy by withdrawing protections—Mr, Tierney 
pronounces a panegyric on Mr. Arthur O'Connor—Vouches for his loyalty and attachment to the 
Constitution—Alien Bill passed—Debate on the Bill for withdrawing protections—Mr. Pitt's 
Speech—Mr. Tierney opposes the Bill—Observations ou his sentiments—Mr. Pitt replies—Imputes 
Mr. Tierney’s opposition to tire Bill to a desire to obstruct the defence of the country—Mr. Tierney 
appeals to the Chair—Indecision of the Speaker censured—Mr. Pitt adheres to his 6rst declaration— 
He receives a challenge from Mr, Tierney—They fight a duel on Wimbledon Common, during 
Divine Service, on the Sunday after the debate—This transaction reprobated—Misconduct of ail the 
parties concerned, as well as of the House itself—Mr. Wilbcrforce intends to make it the subject 
of a specific motion, but foregoes his purpose from the want ol' support—Reflections on the event— 
Bill to enable the English Militia to serve in Ireland—Carried—The Press—Remarks on its 
importance—-Its profligacy at this period—An English Newspaper in the pay of France—Libel in 
the Morning Chronicle—Condemned by the House of Lords-r-Motion for punishing the proprietor 
and printer—-Lord Minto’s Speech—The Leaders of the Opposition panegyrize the Morning 
Chronicle-Inaccuracy of their assertions proved by extracts from that Paper—Proprietor and 
printer sentenced to three months imprisonment in Newgate, and to pay a fine of £50 each—The 
Debates on this question strongly illustrative of that spirit of party, which Mr. Pitt bad to control— 
The Newspaper Bill—Its object to preserve and secure the Liberty of the Press—Libel in the 
Courier —Newspapers rendered the Channel of Treasonable Communications to the Enemy—Mr. 
Tierney states the result of a conversation witli the Editor of the Courier—Lord Temple calls upon 
Mr. Tierney to name him—Reflcctions4bn the subject—Extraordinary answer of Mr, Tierney— 
Comments on his Speech—Lord Temple’s call enforced by the Solicitor-General—Its propriety 
demonstrated by Mr. Windham, who represents the Courier to be a Paper full of Sedition and 
Treason,”—Mr. Tierney asks whether he means to say, that he was connected with a Traitor.”— 
Answered—Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the Bill—Comments on an assertion of Mr. Erskine's at the Whig 
Club—Dares him to support such an assertion in the House of Commons—Mr. Erskine does not 
accept the challenge—The Bill passes—Parliament prorogued. .Page 124 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Retrospective View of affairs—Ireland governed by the great Proprietors of the soil—Restrictive 

Laws against Popery'-*ii5a^doct of the Irish Aristocracy highly embarrassing to the English 
Ministers—Its advanta|i^ ■toted—^Tranquillity of the Country for seventy years—Growth of the 
Protestant Religion—lii;||^ant rejection by the Irish Parliament of Mr. Burke’s Bill for improving, 
in certain respects, the situation of the Papists—Remarkable observation of Seijeant Dennis on that 
subject—Lord Townsbend creates a rival power to counteract the infiuence of the Aristocracy— 
Policy of this conduct questioned—Extraordinary rapacity of one of the Leaders of the New 
Democratic Party—Earl Temple's first Administration—His wise and judicious conduct in the 
correction of Public abuses—Attack of the Opposition on the Attorney-General—His memorable 
reply—Earl Temple’s second Administration—Creates numerous Enemies by the firmness and 
integrity of his conduct—Mr. Grattan’s attack on the Established Church—Declaims against Tithes— 
His ignorance of the’subject—Origin and proceedings of the Right Boys—Persecution of the Protestant 
" Clergy—Increased by Mr. Grattan’s invectives against them—The Clergy defended by Mr. 

Brown and Mr. Parsons—Their moderation proved by the low rate of the Composition for Tithes— 
Vol. III. i 
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Wretched sophistry of Mt. Grattan exposed—Reflections on the inadequate price of labour in- 
Ireland—^Tlie Abolition of Tithes prejudicial to the Landholder—Bill for preventing tumultuous 
Assemblies brought in by Mr. Fitzgibhon—Violently opposed by Mr. Grattan—His misrepresentation 
of the English Riot Act—The Bishop of Cloyne defended against Mr. Secretary Orde and Mr, 
'Curran—Bill carried—Impolitic measure of economy on the part of the Viceroy—I’lie seals are 
given to Mr. Fit'/gibbon, who is created Earl of Clare— The tThile Boys and Dtifenders —Their 
origin and outrageous conduct—They are rather encouraged than opposed by the country gentlemen, 
who interfere to pervert the course of justice—Ferocious conduct of the Papists in Armagh—Their 
inveterate hatred of the Protestants exemplified by their atrocious murder of an innocent Family at 
Forkhill—Remarks on that occurrence—The Papists seize the Arms of the Protestants wherever 
they can find them—Resolutions of the Grand Juries on the subject—Thelook to France 
for assistance—Petition of the Catholic Committee to tlie Viceroy, signed by the principal Nobility 
and gentry of that persuasion—The Papists condemn the Petition as too mild and moderate—They 
erase the Earl of Kenmare’s name from the Committee-—Schism in the Committee—The Catholic 
Society formed—Sir Hercules Langrishe censure.s the conduct of the Papists—Limited nature of the 
claims now advanced by the Catholic Comimttee-~-'T\ie House of Commons refuse to receive the 
Petition of the Papists as disrespectful and indecorous—Another Petition presented, and rejected 
by two hundred and two votes against twenty-five—Meetings of the Papists in all quarters—I’he 
Parliament repeal several of the restrictive Laws against the Papists—The Papists rise in their 
claims—Endeavour to form a National CouventioJi—The Convention assembles at Dublin and send 
Delegates to the King—The Convention condemned as unconstitutional—^I'he Convention dissolved 
after appointing the Committee of the Catholics in Ireland, four of whom are afterwards accused of 
Treasonable practices—Alarm of the Protestants—Loyal Addresses of the Grand Juries—Spirited 
Appeal of the Corporation of Dublin to the Protestants of Ireland—Mr. Burke’s predilection in favour 
of the Papists—His son is appointed Secretary to the Catholic Committee—Mr. Burke persuades Mr. 
Pitt to make farther concessions to the Irish Papists—Con.sequent inconsistency of the Irish Parliament 
—Mr. Hobart introduces a Bill for granting the elective franchise, and other privileges, to the Papists 
—The inaccuracy of his statements, and the fallacy of his arguments, exposed—Dangerous principles 
of the Papists proved from their own publications—The Bill opposed by Mr. George Ponsonby and 
Mr. De la Touche—Mr. George Knox moves to admit Papists to seats in Parliament—The Motion 
supported by M.-yor Doyle and Colonel Hutchinson—Rejected by one hundred and sixth-three votes 
against sixty-nine—The Bill passes the Commons-—Is supported, in the Lords, by the Bishop of 
Killala, who proves his ignorance of the origin and object of the Penal Laws against Papists—He is 
answered by Lord Clare, who imputes his misrepresentations to his want of knowledge—The Bill 
passes the Lords—Conduct of the Irish Parliament censured—State of the Irish Papists at this 
period—Continued prevalence of disaffection—The United /iri^^pjll^-Bills passed for prohibiting 
the Importation of Arms and Ammunition, and for preventing uiila'tivfm Assemblies—Revolutionary 
projects of the United Irishmen —They adopt the principle of the Gterraan Illuminati—Union of 
the Papists and Presbyterians—'fhe motives of both Parties—The Insurgents attack the King’s 
Troops—Vigorous measures of lA)rd Westmoreland, for suppressing the Insurrection—Spirited 
conduct of Mr. John Giffard, the High Sheriff of Dublin—Papers of the United Irishmen seized— 
Apprehension, and condemnation, of Dr. Jackson—Lord Westmoreland recalled—Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Viceroy.Page ICiO 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

Slate of Ireland on the recal of Lord Westmoreland—Lord Fitzwilliani, Viceroy—Mi'. Grattan hi* 
chief coiinscller—'I’hc Romanists encouraged by Mr. Grattan to demand their emancipation —Weak 
conduct of the Yicero)—Lord Fitzwilliam recalled—Factious language of Mr. Grattan to th« 
Romanists—Lord Camden appointed Viceroy—Attempt to assassinate the Lords’ Justices—Judicious 
conduct of Mr. Pelham, (new Earl ofChichester) Secretary to the Viceroy—The Parliament rejeoL by 
a decisive majority, the claims of tlie Romanists—The United Irishmen arm themselves—Th« 
Yeomiinry established—Insidious conduct of the Catholics on this occasion—^The French attempt 
to invade Ireland, at the instigation of the rebels, but are prevented by a Storm—Proclamations 
issued against treasonable associations—Seizure of arms by the King’s troops—Message from the 
Viceroy, on tlie insurrection in Ulster—-Mr. Grattan describes the Insurgents as peaceable and loyal 
subjects, and imputes the disturbances to the measures taken to quell them—Mr. Grattan’s statements 
confuted by tlie declaration of the rebels thcmseU'cs—The system of concession carried by government 
to a dangerous and unwarrantable extent—Remarks on the Popish establishment at Maynooth— 
Several of the Students join the rebels—M'Ncvin sent to the continent to hasten the departure of a 
French force—A French A f;eut arrives in London—Conduct of the Opposition in England and Ireland 
at this period—False conclusions of Mr. Fos.—His misrepresentations corrected—The assertions of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine contradicted by the deiiositions of the principal rebels—Lord Moira’s 
si>ecch in the Irish Parliament, answered by the Lord Chancellor Clare—The gross impositions 
practised on Lord Moira detected and exposed—Lord Clare takes a view of the conduct of the British 
government towards Ireland, and proves it to have been one continued system of conciliation from 
the year ] 779 —Inconsistency of Lord Moira’s present theory with his past practice—Lord Clare 
ascribes the increased violence of the disaffected to Lord Moira’s speech in the British Parliament- 
Lord Moira’s motion rejected by 35 to JO-—Similar motion in the House of Commons, by Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, negatived by 15(5 to ig—Meeting of the rebels at Shane’s Castle—They announce 
the establishment of an union with the disaffected in lingland and Scotland—Loyal men pointed out 
for assassination in the newspapers devoted to the rebels.—The United Irishmen in the county of Down 
declare Lord Moira to be a tyrant—Measures for the grand attack concerted by the rebels— 
Remarkable interview between Hughes and Neilson, two of the leaders of the rebels, and Mr. Grattan, 
at Tinnehinch—The law of misprision of treason explained—Government censured for weakness, in 
not making this interview tlie subject of a legal investigation—-The whole plot of the rebels disclosed 
to government by Thom aL i|teynolds, who had been persmided to join them—Many of the principal 
conspirators seized in D||||ii5>Si-Preparations for the intended attack on the capital—Reward offered 
for the apprehension of 'Lord Edward Fitzgerald—He is taken in Dublin—Apprehension of the 
Shears, and other rebels—The rebellion breaks cut on the 23d May—Neilson seized in recon- 
noitering Newgate—Disaffection of the Roman Catholic Yeomen—-The Roman Catholic .servants 
engaged in the conspiracy—The rebellion breaks out in various parts of the kingdom—Martial law 
proclaimed—Rebels defeated in different places by the Yeomanry—The rebels take Emrjiscorthy, 
and obtain possession of Wexford—They are joined by the Romanists of the neighbouring 
counties—They defeat a body of troops commanded by Colonel Walpole—The battle of Ross— 
Lord Mountjoy killed—The rebels forced to retreat—2'21 Protestants murdered, by the rebels, at 
Scullabogue—Rebels defeated at Arklow—They attack the town of Antrim—Lord O’Neil killed— 
They are defeated in the county of Down by General Nugent—They fortify the strong post of 
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Vinegar Hill—Are attacked there by the Loyalists, and compelled to fly—Cruelties exercised on the 
Protestants in the Rebel Camp—Lord Camden recalled, and Lord Cornwallis appointed to succeed 
liini—<)7 J’rotestants murdered in cold blood, on the bridge at Wexford—Conduct of Dr. Caulfield, 
the Popisli bisho]) of Wexford, during the rebellion in that country—He gives his public benedictions 
to the rebels—Accused, by one of Jiis own priests, of having directed the last battle in Wexford 
tobefouglii, and of blessing men whom he ought to have excommunicated—Obtains a certificate 
of loyally from I,ord Cornwallis—Denies that protections granted by priests were respected—The 
contrary j)r(n'cd to be the fact, from a protection granted by himself—Objects of the Opposition, and 
of the government, in imijuting the rebellion to other than religious causes—A great mass of the 
rebels proved to be influenced by religious motives—Loyalty of the Catholic nobility and principal 
gentry—Danger of Popish principles acting upon low and uninformed minds—Several of the rebel 
chiefs taken, and executed at Wexford—Bagnal Harvey acknowledges that the Popish priests were 
deeply concerned in the rebellion, and that the extirpation of Protestants was their main design— 
Battle of Castlecomer—'Execution of the two Shears—The other rebel chiefs are pardoned, on 
condition of disclosing the whole circumstances of the conspiracy, and of transporting themselves for 
life—Twenty of tlu:m are sent to Fort George, in Scotland, to be confined there till a peace—A 
body of French troops land in Killala bay, and arc joined by a great number of rebels—-Several 
Irish priests flock to their standard—Father Dease, being taken prisoner, declares that the priests 
■were encouraged to join the French by Dr. BelJcw, the Popish Bishop of tlie Diocese—The French 
advance to Castlebar, where they defeat the King’s tioops—They march towards Sligo—receive a 
check from a small corps under Colonel Vereker—Are overtaken by General Lake—Surrender at 
discretion—The French express the greatest contempt for their Irish Allies—Ridicule their bigotry, 
and express their astonishment, at finding the Pope so suddenly in Ireland, after having driven him 
out of Italy—End of the Rebellion.........Page 205 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

French Affairs—Farther Revolutionary projects of the Directory—Plan for subverting the constitution 
of Switzerland—Hypocrisy and ambition of the French government—Their present plans perfectly 
conformable with the avowed system of the Brissotines—Memorable report of Brissot to the 
Convention—Happy state of the Swiss—Stability of their government favourable to civil Liberty—* 
Means adopted by the Directory for producing a Revolution in Switzerland—Determined neutrality of 
the Swiss—Dissensions among them—Patriotic conduct of the Avoyer Steiguer—-Effect of disap¬ 
pointed ambition on Frisching, a magistrate of Berne—Attempts of thO/French to provoke the Swiss 
to violate their neutrality—They depart from their neutral system, to favour the escape of the 
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Directory—A Swiss army sent to suppress it—Command of the troops intrusted to Qeneral Weiss, 
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to subdue—He retreats and resigns his command—Vain efforts of the Swiss patriots, Steiguer, 
D’Erlach, and De Groose, to rouse the government to a sense of tlieir duty—Proclamation of the 
French General, Brune, on entering Switzerland—Declares the object of the Directory to be the 
punishment of usurpers, and the restoration of popular rights—A tool of despotism, preaching 
liberty—Tlie Directory insist on the dismission of Mr. Wickham, the British nunister at Berne— 
Mr. Wicknara recalled—Seizure of the bishoprick of Basil by the French—Extensive resources of the 
Swiss at this period—Fully adequate to the defence of their liberties—Proclamation of the Frenjh 
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Commissary, Mengaud—Weakness and incapacity of the government of Berne—The senate change 
the constitution, and adopt a more democratic form of government—Other Cantons imitate their 
example—Steiguer quits the Senate and repairs to the Army—I’he French Army advances—The 
French render the Swiss troops mistrustful of their Officers—Forge letters to prove D’Erlacli a 
traitor—Cowardice of such conduct—Truce between the French and Swiss— Treacherously broken 
by Brune—Infamous summons sent by the French General, Schauenbonrg, to the garrison of 
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Directory at Paris—The French exercise sovereign power in Switzerland—Schauenbourg attacks 
the canton of Underwaid—Desperate action at Stanz—Signal bravery of the inhabitants—Loss on 
both sides—Barbarity of the French—Final reduction of Switzerland—Congress at llastadU— 
Artifice of the French for protracting the negotiations—The regicide, Jean de Bry, one of their 
plenipotentaries—Claims and designs of the Directory—Attempt of Bernadotte, the French 
ambassador, to excite an insurrection at Vienna—He displays the tri-coloured flag—His house 
surrounded by the populace—He threatens the people—They attack his house, pull down the flag, 
and destroy it—Bernadotte leaves Vienna—New revolution produced by the French in the 
Cisalpine Republic—They destroy the unperishable constitution established by themselves, on the 
exact model of their own—Their agent, Trouve, a writer in the Moniteur, employed to compose 
a new constitution for the Cisalpines—I'he opposition committed to prison—A new Directoiy 
formed—The most respectable member the keeper of a public brothel—That country becomes a 
province of France—French resolve to »fvo/Mtionixe Rome—Joseph Buonaparte sent thither for the 
purpose—He insists on the release of all persons confined for treason and sedition—He excites public 
tumults—-The French General, Dupbot, killed in one of them—Joseph leaves Rome—The Pope 
offers to avert the vengeance of France by any concessions which the Directory may dictate—Joseph 
imprecates the divine assistance by public professions, penance, and prayer— Joseph 
Buonaparte’s cowardly abuse of the Pope—Berthier leads a French army to Rome—-Engages to 
respect the government, and to protect property—Declares his sole object to be the punishment of 
the persons who killed l^p^ot—-The Pope forbids his subjects to resist the French—The French enter 
Rome without oppositido—They destroy the papal government, and erect a " Roman Republic" 
founded on the Sovereignty of the People —The Pope sent from Rome—Tlie Vatican stripped—A 
general plunder takes place—Seven Consuls appointed—The inhabitants are pillaged and impoverished 
■—Dreadful effects of this Revolution described by a Republican author—Horrible proposition made by 
a member of the new Jacobin Club at Rome—Priests made responsible for the peace of their 
districts—The French Directory again change the constitution of the Batavian Republic—Secures 
the citadel of Turin, and make the King of Sardinia a prisoner in his capital—An expedition sails 
from Toulon under the command of Buonaparfe—Malta surrendered to the French by the treachery 
of the Knights—A British squadron, under Admiral Nelson, enters the Mediterranean in pursuit of 
the French—Arrives at Alexandria before them—Sails to Sicily—French land at Alexandria and 
take the city by storm—Nelson retu ns to Egypt—Battle of the Nile--Destruction of the French 
Fleet—Buonaparte marches to Cairo—Defeats the Mamelukes—Takes Cairo—His communication 
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Ellccts of tlie Victory of the Nile—Confidence in the Minister increased—Tenient measures of Lord 
Cornwallis, the new Viceroy of Ireland, carried to excess—Peace of the Country still disturbed by the 
llebcls—Address to the Viceroy, complimenting him at the cxpcnce of his Predecessor—Prudent 
conduct of Lord Cornwallis on the occasion—His speech on the prorogation of Parliament in lycjS— 
Justly characterizes the late Rebellion—Praises the vigorous policy of Lord Camden—Ascribes the 
fury of the Rebels to religious motives—Continental aflairs—Spirited Manifesto of the Porte— 
Acknowledges the vast importance of the victory in the Mediterranean—Unfolds the spirit of French 
policy witli equal force, ability, and truth—The Turks make active preparations for war—Favourable 
di.sjiosition of the Nortliern powers—Foreign policy of Mr. Pitt at this conjuncture—Endeavours to 
form a new Confederacy against France—Treaty concluded with the Emperor of Russia—French 
affairs—Continuance of the Reign of Terror—Severity of Military Conscriptions—False account of 
the Rattle of the Nile in a French official paper—The Directory disclaim all knowledge of the 
Expedition to Egypt—Their perfidy and duplicity exposed in their communications witli the Porte—- 
Contradiction between their declarations and those of Ruffin, their Ambassador at Constantinople—- 
Ruffin produces a Letter, avowing the object of the Expedition to Egypt to be the punishment of the 
Beys for injuries committed on Frenchmen—Talleyrand denies this to the Turkish Embassador, at 
Paris, and declares the conquest of Malta to be the sole object of the Expedition—Falsehoods 
contained in the French Manifi'slo proved by the intercepted letters from the French army in Egypt— 
The Military Conscription extended to the conquered countries—Partial insurrections in the 
Netherlands—Insolence of Carat, the French Envoy at Naples— -Demands the release of all Traitors, 
imprisoned for their crimes—The King of Naples prepares for war—Enters the Roman Territory— 
Is defeated at Porto Fornio—^Concludes an armistice with the French—Leaves his Capital, and retires 
to Sicily—Popular tumults excited by the French at Naples—A Revolution effected on French 
principles—The Neapolitan Republic proclaimed—Meeting of Parliament—‘The King’s Speech- - 
Th.tnks voted to Nelson and his followers — The Admiral is created Bauon Nblson of the Nile— 
Coniniitlec of Supply—-Mr. Pitt details the expenccs of the coming year, and the moans of providing 
for lliem—Flourishing stale of Commerce—Large increase of Exports and Imports—Mr. Pitt adverts 
to the frauds which had been practised to defeat the project of the Triple Assessment—Proposes anew 
scheme of Finance —The Tax upon Income—Measures proposed for rendering it effective—Powers 
of fiommissioners under the Act—Reflections on the multiplication tiff Oaths occasioned by the 
Revenue I.aws—Estimated amount of the Tax, ten millions—Grounds ofthat Estimate—Advantages 
of raising a large portion of the Supplies within the year—The energy of the Parliament the cause of 
National prosperit)—Mr. Pitt confutes the notion that a Commercial people cannot be a Warlike 
people—Pronounces an eulogy on tlie British Constitution—-Mr. Tierney opposes the Tax—Resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Pitt carried without a division—Remarks on the unequal operation of live Tax upon 
Income—Farther debates on the subject—The Bill opposed by Sir Jolm Sinclair, Sir Francis Baring, 
and Mr. William Smith—The fallacy of Sir John Sinclair’s arguments exposed—Mr. Pitt justifies 
the I’ax—Comments on the inconsistency of Mr. Smith in admitting the justice of the principle, and 
opposing every measure for carrying it into effect—Corrects his misstatements on the distinctions of 
society—Reprobates all new-fangled notions respecting Equality — Proves Mr. Smith’s arguments to 
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extend to an equal distribution of property—Defends the Bill from tlie imputation of establishing 
a Tithe —Explains the difference between Tithe and the contribution of a Tentli part of Income to be 
levied by the Act—Argument examined relative to the diflfereut effects of the Tax on permanent and 
on temporary estates—The Bill passes the Commons—Is opposed in the Lords by the Duke of 
Bedford, and Lords Suffolk and Holland—Manly conduct of Lord Grenville—Mistaken position of 
Lord Holland—Assertion of the Duke of Bedford respecting Tithes contradicted by the Chancellor- 
Bill passed into a law—Farther Supplies—New Taxes—Subsidy to Bussia—Opposed by Mr. 
Tierney—Mr. Pitt repels the conclusions drawn by Mr. Tierney regarding the object of the war, 
and the intentions of the Cabinet—Reflections on the evil tendency of the writings of the French 
Economists and Philosophists—The inconsistency of Mr.Tierney’s arguments detected, and the con¬ 
fusion of his ideas exposed, by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt draws a just character of the French Republic- 
Seditious Societies—Papers respecting them referred to a Secret Committee—Report of that Com¬ 
mittee—It unfolds a complicated scene of sedition and reason—Plan and object of the Societies, to 
establish a Democratic Republic in Great Britain with the assistance of France—Their Address to 
the French Directory—The London Corresponding Society abandon the project of annual Parlia¬ 
ments, and universal suffrage, for still more Revolutionary schemes—United Irishmen form Societies 
in England—Administer unlawful Oaths—Many of them enter the Naval service—Plans for 
murdering their officers, and for carrying their ships into an enemy’s port—Swear to murder the 
Protestants—Plan for exciting an insurrection in London—and for seizing, at the same moment, the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Tower, and the Bank—Mr. Pitt introduces two Bills, one for re¬ 
newing the Bill to enable the King to detain’ persons suspected of Treasoif, and another for the 
suppression of Seditious Societies—Proposes to empower the King to imprison sQch persons in any 
one of his gaols—Members of Secret Societies rendered liable to fine, imprisonment, or transpor¬ 
tation, according to the nature of their offence—Proprietors of bouses at which such Societies are 
held subjected to a fine—All lectures and discussions at which money is taken for admission 
prohibited—Printers compelled to affix their names to hand-bills—All presses to be registered— 
These Bills passed into Laws.Page 328 
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Irish affairs—State of Ireland, from her first connection with England to the rebellion of I/ 98 —Efforts of 
the Catholics to produce a separation of the two countries—The Catholic Priests exhort their flocks, 
previous to the rebellion in 1641, not to give their votes to Protestant candidates—Imperfect state of 
the representation in Irelarid—Abuse of the elective franchise by the Catholics—Their conduct the 
natural result of their religious principles—An union of Great Britain and Ireland projected, by Mr. 
Pitt—I’he King’s mess^' to Parliament, on the subject—Debate on the message—Address moved by 
Mr. Dundas—Opposed by Mr. Sheridan—He ascribes the evils prevalent in Ireland to the ignorance 
and poverty of the i>eople—Denies the competency of Parliament to conclude an union—Moves an 
amendment—Address supported by Mr. Canning—Mr. Pitt’s speech—Censures Mr. Sheridan's 
doctrine as leading to jacobinism—Asserts the competence of Parliament—Contrasts the former state¬ 
ments of Opposition, relative to the defects in the Irish Constitution, with their present eulogies on 
the same system—Shews the settlement of 1782 not to have beeny/«a/—Displays the advantages of 
an union to both countries—Proves its necessity, from the evils arising from the present state of 
parties in Ireland—Instances the case of the Regency, to prove that a diti'erence on points of primary 
importance might subsist between the. twt> separate Parliaments—Mr. Sheridan’s amendment 
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rejected, and the address adopted—Public discussions of the same sxibject in Ireland—Great ferment 
occasioned by it in that country—Tract in favour of the Union, by Mr. Edward Cooke—Meeting 
of the Irish Bar—They dticide against the Union—Resolution of the Corporation of Dublin against 
the Union—'I'lie hankers and merchants of Dublin pass similar resolutions—Meeting of the Irish 
Parliament—'I’lie Viceroy’s speech—Address carried in the House of Lords without a division— 
Majority vt‘our only in favour of the address in the Commons—Lord Castlereagh condemns the 
rejection of tlic plan witliout examination—The address rejected, on the report, by a majority of 
five—The members who voted with the minister are insulted by the populace—Mr. Pitt unfolds his 
plan of an Union to the British House of Commons—Expresses a hope that the measure will be 
ultimately carried—Takes a comprehensive view of the question in all its bearings—Supports his 
own sentiments by those of Mr. Foster, on the question of the commercial propositions—Proves Mr. 
Foster’s former opinion to bo directly opposite to his present opinion—Considers the measure as 
necessary for the security of Ireland—Takes a view of the religious disputes in Ireland—Considers all 
questions relating to the Catholics claims as more likely to be impartially discussed in an united, than 
in a separate, legislature—Remarks upon Mr. Pitt’s notion respecting tithes in Ireland—Commercial 
benefits to be derived by Ireland from the Union—Ireland indebted to the liberality of the British 
Parliament for her present advantages in trade—Mr. Pitt confutes the objections of Mr. Sheridan and 
others, who oppose the Union—Exposes the folly and dangerous tendency of the asserted principles 
of the sovereignty of the people—Shews the independence of Ii'eland not to be affected by the 
Union—Adduces the instance of the advantages result ingto the Scotch from theirUnion with England, 
in proof of the benefits to be expected fr o n a similar measure by Ireland—Proposes eight resolutions, 
as the ground-work of an Union—Mr. Sheridan opposes them—He compliments Mr. Pitt as an orator, 
but condemns him as a statesman—Moves an amendment, which is rejected by 140 votes against 15— 
Resumed debate on the question—The Union opposed by Mr. St. John—Mr. Grey’s speech in 
opposition toil—Is answered by Mr. Dundas—Mr. Sheridan asserts that, ifa sovereignty does not rest 
in the people, the House of Brunswick are usurpors—Addnees the revolution of 1688 in support of his 
position—The revolution proved to afford no sanctioit to such a principle—No appeal was made to the 
people on that occasion—Mr. Sheridan’s f)Wii antbority quoted to prove that the revolution was 
effected in contradiction to the sentiments of a majority of the people—Mr. Windham corrects a 
gross mistake on the part of Mr. Sheridan—He ridicules the preposterous notion of the sovereignty of 
the people—Reflections on that subject—The House of Lords concur in the resolutions of the 
Commons—They are carried up to the Throne—Curious specimen of British philanthropy— 
Resolutions transmitted to Ireland—Irish Parliament prorogued—Renewal of the discussions on the 
Union in 1800—The Catholics of Dublin pass resolutions against the Union—The Irish Parliament 
meet—Motion of Sir Lawrence Parsons, deprecating an Union, rejected by a majority of forty-two— 
Message from the Viceroy, recommending an Union to the consideration of Parliament—Lord 
Castlereagh’s speech in support of tlie measure—Proposes a compensation for the loss of Parliamentary 
interest—Thoughts on the subject—Contends that nothing but an Union can establish the security of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland—Remarks on the effect of the Union on the question of Catliolic 
emancipation—Misstatement respecting the relative numbers of Protestants and Romanists corrected— 
No pledgi; nor promise made by Mr. Pitt, or by his authority, to support the Catholic claims—The 
whole of the British Cabinet of that day appealed to in support of this fact—The Union mostviolently 
opposed by Mr. Grattan—He devotes the British minister to" an imviortality of eternal infamy"—His 
speech aptly characterized by an absentee—Specimen of Mr. George Ponsonby’s eloquence—He 
pnjnouiices (he House of Commons to be mad, and expresses his fears of being bitten—Sir John 
Parnell moves an address to the King, to dissolve the Parliament—The motion rejected by the 
House—Decision in favour of an Union carried by 158 votes against 115 — The Irish House of 
Commous defended from the cliai ge of inconsistency on tliis question—Debates on tlie same subject. 
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In the Irish House of Lords—Lord Clare’s speech—The Union voted by a large inajoriiy—The 
King’s message to the British Parliament, communicating the Irish resolutions—Debates on the 
question—Mr. Pitt’s speech—Explains his sentiments on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, and 
his reasons for the change which had taken place in his opinions on that question—Moves an address 
to the King—Mr. Grey opposes the address—Mr. Pitt’s reply—The address carried in both Houses, 
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Transactions in Egypt after the battle of the Nile—Means adopted by Buonaparte for securing his 
conquest—Blasphemous proclamations an essential part of his moral artillery—Converts the koran of 
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economy entertained by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Tierney inove.s an inquiry into the State of the Nation- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Examination of the new Principle advanced by the French Government in their note to Mr. 
Wickham—Supposed motives which influenced Mr. Pitt in opening another negotiation 
with the French for Peace—^The Danish Minister, at Paris, applies to the Directory for a 
passport for a British Envoy—Insolent conduct of the Directory—Direct application to the 
French Minister, by Lord Grenville, for passports—Lord Malmesbury repairs to Paris— 
Proposes the principle of a Treaty—Objected to by the Directory, who wish to engage him 
in a negotiation for a separate Peace—Futility of the objection exposed by Lord Malmesbury, 
who insists on treating for Great Britain and her allies—Equivocation of the French Go¬ 
vernment—After great delay they admit the proposed principle—British Memorial, con¬ 
taining the demand of the restitution of the Netherlands to Austria, and offering to restore 
all the conquests made by England upon France—Curious admission of M. Delacroix— 
Peremptory Demand of the British ultimatum by the French—Rejected by Lord Malmesbury, 
as premature and unprecedented, and as calculated to shut the door against all negotiation— 
His Lordship declares his readiness to discuss the terms which he has himself proposed, or 
any others which the Directory might propose—The Directory refuse to propose any terras, 
and order the British Envoy to leave Paris in eight and forty hours—Observations on the 
conduct of the Directory-—Their motNes and object explained—Meeting of the new Par¬ 
liament—Address opposed in the House of Lords by Earl Fitzwilliam, on the ground that 
it was improper for Ministers to treat with France until her hereditary monarchy was re¬ 
stored—^He proposes an amendment, which is negatived without a division—enters a 
protest, declaratory of his principles, and of his views of the subject—Mr. Fox congratu¬ 
lates the Minister on the negotiation j and promises universal support to the war if the 
French should refuse just and reasonable terms of peace—Mr. Pitt proposes measures for 
the better defence of the country—Supplementary Militia—Militia in Scotland proposed 
by Mr. Dundas—Adopted by the Legislature—The Budget—^The Loyalty Loan—Mr- Pitt 
informs the House of certain sums transmitted to the Emperor since the dissolution of the 
last Parliament—^No notice taken of this communication by Mr. Grey—It is strongly 
attacked by Mr. Fox, who calls for the impeachment of the Minister, and opposes the sup, 
plies—Accuses Mr. Pitt of a gross breach of the Constitution—Maintains, that if Mr. Pitt’s 
doctrine be constitutional, the British constitution is a vile and detestable constitution—Mr. 
Pitt’s answer—^He cautions the House against believing in the sincerity of Mr. Fox's alarm 
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for the constitution—Assures them that Mr. Fox had very ofien made a stand behind its last 
dyke—Represents this fatal attack on the constitution, as having escaped the notice of Mr. 
Grey, and as having proved insufficient to interrupt, or disturb, his financial calculations— 
Intreats Mr. Fox will not fose a moment in bringing forward his charge; and that he will 
vent his rage upon him, and not extend it to his country—Mr. Fox’s reply—Farther debate 
on the subject—Moves that the Ministers have betrayed their trust, and violated the consti¬ 
tutional privileges of the House—Motion seconded by Alderman Combe—Remarks on Mr. 
Combe’s ignorance of the Duty of a Representative—Mr. Pitt’s Defence—He lays down the 
general principle of ministerial responsibility—Applies it to the point in question—Justifies 
his conduct, by the necessity of the case, and by the constant usage of successive administra¬ 
tions, since the Revolution—Shews, that if the charge of violating the constitution had been 
preferred against his opponents, it would have had, at least, more probable grounds to sup¬ 
port it—Reflections on the conduct of Mr. Pitt on this occasion—Mr. Bragge moves an 
amendment to Mr. Fox’s motion, approving the conduct of the Minister in the particular 
instance, but disclaiming It as a precedent —Mr. Sheridan’s speech—His inaccuracy and misre¬ 
presentations exposed—A mere effusion of democracy—Mr. Wilberforce entreats Mr. She¬ 
ridan not to become the guardian of his morals—Mr. Fox replies—The amendment carried 
by 285 votes against 81—King’s message on the rupture of the negotiation at Paris—Mr. 
Pitt’s speech—He moves an address to the Throne—Opposed by Mr. Erskine, w1k>, pre¬ 
vented by sudden indisposition from delivering his speech, resolves to print it—Remarks on 
it—^Violent speech of Mr. Fox, who again pleads the cause of France, and disregards the 
pledge of support which he had recently given—Declares no peace can be concluded without 
a change of system and of Ministers—Moves an amendment—Character of that amendilient— 
Rejected by 212 votes against 37—List of the minority—Similar discussion in the House of 
Lords—Lord Fitzwilliam’s speech—Lord Spencer’s answer—Address carried—Lord Fitz- 
william’s amendment negatived—His protest—Parliament adjourned. 

[1796-1797 ] After the full and explicit avowal, on the part of 
the French Directory, of a determination not even to enter upon a 
negotiation for peace, without the previous admission, by the British 
Cabinet, of a principle, subversive of the settled maxims of public law, 
destructive of the rights of independent States, and asserting the para¬ 
mount authority of the French Republic over every established govern¬ 
ment, and of her legislative decrees over all the codes and constitutions 
of Europe ;—after the opposition of so formidable an obstacle to her 
pacific overtures, England, in her better days, would have disdained again 
to solicit a peace, without the intervention of any new circumstance, 
without any perceptible change in the disposition or councils of France, 
from implacable enemies, who consulted neither the interests nor the 
happiness of the country, over which they had, most unexpectedly, been 
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called to rule, and who knew not how to conduct themselves with pro¬ 
priety or decency to other sovereign powers. 

Even Mr. Fox could not but condemn, as unjust, the revolutionary 
principle asserted by the Directory, in their answer to Mr. Wickham’s 
note ; although he chose to consider it as a mere pretext, suited to the 
particular occasion, and not meant to be adopted as a rule of action. All 
laws, which relate to matters of positive institution, are obligatory on. 
those only by whose authority, either expressed or implied, they are 
enacted. They derive their sole sanction and efficacy from the real or 
supposed assent of those who are immediately subject to their op^jration, 
which is, consequently, confined to the limits of the state in which 
they originate. It is this extent of jurisdiction w’hich constitutes the 
principal difference between municipal and public law. Destined, as 
mankind are, for social purposes, and scattered, as they are, over the 
whole surface of the globe, they necessarily form themselves into sepa¬ 
rate and independent nations, which, however, from the same principle 
by which men are led to congregate in large bodies, preserve, in dif¬ 
ferent degrees, a mutual intercourse. For the regulation of this inter¬ 
course, which corresponds exactly to the intercourse which subsists 
between individuals, a rule of law is equally necessary. But, as no law 
can be binding except it be acknowledged by those whom it is meant to 
affect; and as no independent community will acknowledge the rules 
which another may prescribe, the law of nations, of necessity, consists 
of the dictates of natural reason, and the stipulation of mutual Conven¬ 
tion. From this difference between the extent of operation, which the 
law of nations, and municipal law, respectively, possess, and from the 
review of the principle on which the difference is founded, it will appear, 
that the private regulations of a particular community cannot have any 
force, or applicability, in a transaction between that and any other 
community. To make such an application, is to confound every 
principle by which laws are made, and from which they derive their 
sanction. It is the assumption of a prerogative of dispensing, by the 
legislative authority of one nation, with the interests and engagements 
of other States; of controlling their independence, and of limiting their 
rights. 
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But if this doctrine be more fixed in its principle, more free from 
objection, and more strong in its application, in one case than in another, 
it is in that of a negotiation for peace between two belligerent States. 
In such case, whatever may be the fundamental laws of each nation, the 
terms of adjustment are always regulated by their relative force, and 
their relative necessity The quantum of concession which either may be 
induced to make is measured by the extent of its remaining power, and 
the pressure of its increasing distresses. It is not only impertinent, 
and absurd in the highest degree, in reference to its adversary, to advance 
an internal regulation as an impediment to the conditions wliich the 
other, on a view of its comparative situation, may be entitled to exact; 
but the public functionary of a state is, in fact, always considered, from 
reasons of general policy, as possessing, on such a view, the power of 
consenting to those conditions, even though they should be contrary to 
the directions of its municipal law.* 

These principles are so plain and common, and have been acquiesced 
in so long by all civilized States, that any explanation of them would be 
unnecessary for any other purpose than that of shewing that the Execu¬ 
tive Directory acted in open contradiction to them all, when they de¬ 
clared to Mr. Wickham, that the Constitutional Act did not permit 
them to consent to any alienation of that which, according to the exist¬ 
ing law, constituted the territory of the Republic. Now, the Constitu¬ 
tional Act of France, had it been framed antecedently to the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, could not have been binding upon foreign powers, 
and, therefore, could not be brought forward as a valid instru¬ 
ment applicable to them. But, in fact, it was enacted during the war, 
at a time when some parts of the territory of the Republic were in the 
hands of her enemies, and when that portion of territory, which she had 
conquered from them, and had thought proper, by the law in question, 
to call an integral part of France, was only her’s by the chance of war, 
of which she was liable to be dispossessed by the same means. Any pro¬ 
vision of this nature was, therefore, plainly made in her own wrong, as 
far as she meant to insist on its admission, as a preliminary to negoti¬ 
ation ;—-besides, this law, the violation of which was stated to be beyond 


* Vattel. B. 1, S. 262, 
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th« prerogative of the Directory, was itself a direct violation of the law 
of nations. The right of conquest is only inchoate,* and receives com¬ 
pletion solely from the definitive articles of a treaty of peace. The Re¬ 
public, therefore, had no legitimate power to appropriate to herself the 
countries which her armies occupied. She possessed over them only a 
transitory dominion, which no partial act of her own could make perma¬ 
nent and lawful.f 

It was the first time that any belligerent power had the audacity to 
propose, as an indispensable preliminary to negotiation, that she should 
retain every conquest which she had made herself, and that every one of 
her possessions, which had been taken by her enemy, should be restored. 
A simple avowal of such monstrous and exorbitant ambition would have 
been sufficient, without further aggravation, to defeat all reasonable 
hopes of accommodation. But the pretension was so urged as even to 
preclude all discussion. It was not one which admitted, of modification 
by reasoning and expostulation. It wras, at onc!e, definitive in its nature ; 
no proposal, which was contrary to it, would be listened to; the pre¬ 
vious concession of it was the sine qud non of negotiation.—A previous 
concession, which,” says a contemporary writer, with the spirit of a 
genuine Englishman, I know not whether we should have been iriclined 
to make, if the Gauls had been in our capital, and the tri-coloured flag 
flying on the Tower; and I am sure, if it had been made at the juncture 
alluded to, we should have deserved the same insult with which their 
ancestors, on one occasion, reproached the ancient Romans ,—Auditaque 
intoleranda Romanis vox, vee victis esse." 

This outrageous pretension was justly considered, by the Minister, as 
an insurmountable bar to peace; and, therefore, his Majesty had de¬ 
clared, that, while such dispositions were persisted in, nothing was left 
for him, but to prosecute the war. Not the smallest indication of a 
change in this disposition had appeared since; yet Mr. Pitt, anxious, if 
possible, to silence the clamours for peace, which had been artfully ex- 

Vattel, B. 3, S. 197. 

t Remarks on the Conduct of the respective Governments of Great Britain and France, on 
the late negotiations for peace, 1797. P. 14. 
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cited; and, to satisfy the Opposition, who had incessantly shifted their 
ground, and, when the measures which they had declared would be satis¬ 
factory to them had been adopted, found some reason or other for dissatis¬ 
faction ; and willing, also, to put the French Rulers so completely in the 
wrong as to render it impossible for any Englishman again to plead their 
cause, and to justify their conduct, resolved to make a direct proposal for 
peace. For this purpose, an application was made to the Directory, through 
the Danish Minister, at Paris, for passports for a person of confidence, 
whom his Majesty would send to Paris, with a commission to discuss, with 
the Government there, all the means most proper to put an end to the war, 
by just, honourable, and permanent conditions of peace. This note was 
dated on the sixth of September; and Mr. Koenemann, the Danish 
Charge D’Affaires, delivered it to Mr. Delacroix, the French Minister for 
foreign affairs, who promised that an answer should be sent after ithad been 
submitted to the consideration of the government. But, having waited 
three days, without receiving any answer, Mr. Koenemann renewed his 
application to Delacroix,* who informed him, that the Directory would 
allow him to give only a verbal answer, to this effect,—that they would 
not, for the future, receive, or answer, any overtures, or confidential 
papers, transmitted through any intermediate channel, from the enemiejs 
of the Republic ; but that, if they would send persons furnished with full 
powers, and official papers, these might, upon the frontiers, demand the 
passports necessary for proceeding to Paris. 

Nothing could be more repulsive than this reply; nor more fully 
indicative of the hostile disposition of the French government. The 
Minister, however, was not to be deterred by such difficulties, from 
extorting the desired explanation. Lord Grenville, therefore, on the 
twenty-seventh of September, wrote directly to Delacroix, observing 
that, in his previous application, the Court of London had expressly 
declared, that a person should be commissioned to discuss, with the 
French government, all the means the most proper for conducing to 
the re-establishment of peace. The King, still perserving in the same 
sentiments which he had already so unequivocally declared, would not 
leave to his enemies the smallest pretext for eluding a discussion, the 
result of which would necessarily serve cither to produce the happiness 
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of many nations, or, at least, to render evident the views and 
dispositions of those who opposed themselves to it. It was, therefore, 
declared, that, as soon as the Executive Directory should transmit 
passports, the King would send a person to Paris, furnished 'with full 
powers, and official instructions, to negotiate, with the French 
government, on the means of restoring general tranquillity to Europe. 
The Directory, aware that the refusal of passports would render them 
extremely unpopular, ordered Delacroix to transmit them; and Lord 
Malmesbury, the appointed minister, accordingly repaired to Paris. In a 
short memorial, presented to Delacroix, on the 24th of October, his 
Lordship stated the principle on which it was proposed to treat, namely, 
by offering compensation to France, by proportionable restitutions, for 
those arrangements to which she would be called upon to consent, in 
order to satisfy the just demands of the King’s allies, and to preserve the 
political balance of Europe. 

This drew forth an angry communication from the Directory, in their 
usual style of republican rudeness, and indecent insinuation, the object 
of which was to enforce an observance of their settled policy, by per¬ 
suading Great Britain to treat for herself alone, for the terms of a 
separate peace. In regard to the proposed principle, they observed, 
that such a principle, presented in a vague and insulated manner, 
could not serve as a basis of negotiation.” They further demanded 
specific propositiofis to be made to them! Lord Malmesbury, in his 
reply, remarked, that, with regard to the offensive and injurious 
insinuations thrown out by the Directory, and which were only cal¬ 
culated to put new obstacles in the 'way of that accommodation which 
the French government professed to desire, the King deemed it far 
beneath his dignity to permit an answer to be made to them, on his part, 
in any manner whatsoever. His Lordship then exposed the futility of 
the objections started by the Directory to the proposed mode of nego¬ 
tiation,—declared the firm resolution of his Court never to abandon its 
allies,—and demanded a frank, and precise, explanation of the intentions 
of the Directory as to the admission of the principle of negotiation. 
In answer, the British Minister was called upon, without, however, 
any admission of the principle, ** to point out, without the smallest 
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delay, and expressly, the objects of reciprocal compensation,” meant 
to be proposed. This demand was, very properly, rejected, on the 
ground of its perfect inutility before the formal acceptance of the 
principle advanced, or the proposal, by the Directory, of some other 
principle, which might serve as the basis of a negotiation for a general 
peace. No satisfaction, however, could be obtained, on this point, 
from the Directory, until a period of fifteen days had elapsed, when, 
after much equivocation and evasion, Delacroix was instructed to declare, 
(in direct contradiction to the truth) that the answers, before given, 
contained an acknowledgement of the principle of compensation ;* 
but, in order to remove all doubt, on that subject, he was now 
authorized to make a positive and formal declaration of that acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

The preliminary principle being, at length, agreed upon. Lord 
Malmesbury, on the 17 th of December, delivered, to Delacroix, a 
memorial, containing the specific proposals of the British Court.— 
These were, the restitution of all the Imperial dominions, to the 
Emperor, as they stood before the war; a peace with the Germanic 
Empire, negotiated with the Emperor, as its lawful head; and the 
evacuation of Italy, by the French troops, with the restoration of its 
former governments, and an engagement never to interfere in its 
internal concerns. In return for these concessions, on the part of 
France, Great Britain oflered to restore all the places which she had taken 
from France, during the war, and to replace every thing between the 
two countries on the same footing on which it stood previous to the 
commencement of hostilities. It was also stated, that, if the Directory 
should object to these proposals, the British Court would be glad to 
receive any counter-project vrhich they might think proper to present. 
In a long conference between the two Ministers, which followed the 
deliveiy of this paper, Delacroix plainly shewed that the Directory would 
never submit to the restitution of the Austrian Netherlands; and he 
wished to extort Lord Malmesbury’s assent to a proposition for in¬ 
demnifying the Emperor for the loss of them, by giving to him the 

* A reference to the two papers here alluded to, of the 5th and 25th Brumaire, will 
suffice to prove, that they do not contain any thing to justify this assertion of the Directory. 
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territories of some of the German Princes, which were not even in 
possession of the French armies; but over which the Directory asserted 
as absolute a right of disposal as if they had been obtained by conquest, 
or acquired by the less questionable mode of voluntary surrender. To 
a proposal so completely revolutionary, it was not, of course, thought 
proper to give any serious answer. The French government argued, 
too, the necessity of some addition to the territory of France, in order 
to counterbalance that increased strength which Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, had acquired by the recent partition of Poland; but this 
argument was ingeniously repelled by Lord Malmesbury, by the 
admission of Delacroix, in a former conference, that France had 
acquired more vigour and power than it possessed under the Monarchy, 
from the change in her political system ; his expression was ,—“ We 
are no longer in the decrepitude of Monarchical France, but in the full 
strength of a youthful Republic” Thus foiled with his own weapons, 
the subtle Frenchman now strove to apply his declaration to past times : 

In the revolutionary period,” said he, ‘‘ all that you say, my Lord, 
tvas true ; nothing equalled our power ; hut that period is past. JFe 
are no longer able to raise the nation in a mass, to jly to the relief of 
the country when in danger. We can no longer persuade our fellow- 
citizens to open their purses in order to pour their contents into the 
national treasury, and to deprive themselves of necessaries for the public 
good.” This was an acknowledgement that the boasted patriotism of 
the people of France had only subsisted during the reign of terror, and 
that the moment a system of comparative moderation was pursued, 
their patriotism fled, and their enthusiasm dissappeared. 

During the course of this discussion, the superiority of the English 
negotiator over the French was most marked and decisive. But it was 
perfectly clear, from the very beginning of the negotiation, that the 
Executive Directory had not the smallest intention, or wish, to conclude 
a peace. They had been led on, step by step, by the wary and able 
conduct of the British Court; and, afraid of affording a hold to their 
enemies in France, who were very numerous, even in the two Councils, 
they were constrained, as it were, to enter upon a negotiation, which 
they were anxious to stop at the outest. They had now received those 
VoL. III. c 
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specific proposals, for which they had so loudly, and so peremptorily, 
called; and it, of course, became their duty to give a direct and 
positive answer to them; and, in case they objected to the terms 
proposed by the British Court, to specify the conditions on which they 
were disposed to make peace. But this plain and regular mode of 
proceeding did not suit the views of a revolutionary government, who 
were bent on the accomplishment of the same schemes of subversion 
and conquest, which had been devised and pursued by their predecessors. 
Instead, therefore, of either accepting, or rejecting, the proffered 
terms, they had recourse to a measure as unprecedented as the whole of 
their conduct, and insisted that Lord Malmesbury should deliver in his 
ultimatum in four and twenty hours. 

On this strange demand. Lord Malmesbury observed, that, insisting 
on that point in so peremptory a manner, before the two powers had 
communicated to each other their respective pretensions, and before 
the articles of the future treaty could be submitted to the discussions 
which the respective interests to be adjusted necessarily demanded, was 
to shut the door against all negotiation,—And that, certainly, was the 
intent of the demand, which the Directory knew, before they preferred 
it, neither would, nor could, be complied with.—His Lordship, 
however, expressed his readiness to enter into every explanation of which 
the state and progress of the nt'goliatiori might admit, or to discuss any 
counter-project w hich might be delivered to him, on the part of the 
Executive Directory, with that candour, and that spirit of conciliation, 
which corresponded with the just and pacific sentiments of his Court. 
But the Executive Directory, now pressed to a decision, and unable 
to continue the negotiation any longer, without some specific answer or 
proposal, immediately replied, in general terms, that they wmuld listen to 
no proposals contrary to the law s, and to the treaties which bound the 
Republic;—at the same time, they ordered Lord Malmesbury to leave 
Paris in eight and forty hours, and the territory of the Republic with all 
possible expedition. Thus ended this attempt at negotiation, to which 
not the smallest hopes of success could possibly be attached by any 
person who had paid the least attention to the uniform conduct of the 
French government.—iWhile the British Court were explicit in their 
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statement of terAis, the French government studiously forbore either to 
enter into any discussion of those terms, for their rejection was general, 
or to give the smallest intimation of the conditions on which they would 
consent to restore peace to Europe. In fact, they were resolved to 
conclude no treaty, where they could not trace the conditions with the 
point of the sword, and to sign none but separate treaties of peace. This 
had been their uniform policy, and their constant conduct. It consti¬ 
tuted part of the grand plan, for dismembering Ettrope, and for dis¬ 
jointing all the established systems and compacts, by which nations 
had hitherto been bound together, which the first adepts in Revolu¬ 
tionary Scienee, the Brissots, and the Condorcets, had suggested; to 
which their worthy rivals and successors, the Dantons, and the 
Robespierres, had pertinaciously adhered; and which the Directory 
themselves, who had been nursed in the same school, had adopted and 
cherished, with filial tenderness and afiection. They felt bold in the 
progress of their arms in Italy, and, notwithstanding tlie checks which 
they had sustained in Gerrflhny, confident of the success of their great 
scheme, for forcing their way into the hereditary states of Austria, and of 
dictating peace at the gates of Vienna.—I'hey had already imposed their 
own conditions on the Sardinian Monarch, whose tottering throne they 
had shaken to its basis; on the feeble Sovereign of Spain; on the 
Supreme Pontiff; and on all the minor Princes of Italy and the Empire- 
They had even forced Spain, now converted, through the weakness 
of her government, from an enemy capable of being formidable, into 
an abject tool of France, to declare war against Great Britain;—and 
the encouragement which they had received from their secret agents in 
Ireland and England, joined to their own gross ignorance of the real 
state and resources of both countries, led them to entertain the most 
sanguine hopes of raising a rebellion in the former, and, by the aid 
of a powerful body of French troops, now prepared to invade it, to 
effect its total separation from the latter. 

Indeed, the Directory scarcely deigned to conceal these objects. 
Aware of the discontent which followed the rupture of the negotiation, 
and not so firmly settled on their seats, as to be without their fears as 
to its consequences, they published a proclamation, in which they threw 
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all the blame of the rupture on the British Cabinet, who had dared to 
propose to replace Europe in the same situation in which she stood 
before the war, and to call upon France tamely to forego all those 
claims to which the triumphs of her arms had given her so reasonable 
and incontcstible a right. England was threatened with the vengeance 
of the Republic ; and the French were exhorted to persevere, without 
remission, in the prosecution of a war, which could not fail to terminate 
gloriously for France, and to produce the hurpiliation of a foe, who 
presumed to dictate conditions to a State which had imposed its own terms 
on every other member of the coalition. 

In this bombastic appeal to the vanity of the nation, the Directory 
cautiously avoided to mention the loss of her colonies in either India, 
or the generous offer of Great Britain to restore all her conquests, 
without any stipulation for herself, except what arose out of the interest 
wdiich she had in common with her Allies. In fact, England stood in 
respect of France, in precisely the same situation in which France stood 
in respect of Austria. She had taken every thing from France, and 
France had taken nothing from her. According, therefore, to the 
principle assumed by the French themselves, that the conquering 
party had a right to dictate terms to the conquered, England had the 
same right to dictate terms to her, which she had to dictate terms to 
the Emperor. But the Directory admitted no reciprocity of rights 
or claims ; they asserted the powder of the sword, though it could not 
extend to England; and they silenced the voice of justice with the 
thunder of their cannon, llie French proclamation was answered by 
a manifesto from the British Cabinet, (one of the most able and 
masterly produetions to be found in the collection of British State 
Papers,)* in which the true motives, that actuated the conduct of his 
Majesty, were perspicuou.sly and satisfactorily unfolded ; the ambitious 
views, and designs, of the French government clearly developed; and 
the real causes of the rupture of the negotiation fully explained. 

The new Parliament met before the negotiations at Paris were entered 
upon;—in the Speech from the Throne, on the Sixth of October, 


See Appendix (A.) 
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his Majesty informed the two Houses, that he was about to send a 
Minister to Paris; at the same time, that he called upon them to adopt 
the necessary measures for counteracting the declared intention of the 
^ enemy, to make a descent upon the British Coasts. Little debate 
occurred, in either House, on the motion for an address. The 
Opposition expressed their concurrence in that part of it w hich related 
to the approaching negotiation for peace; but, in the House of Lords, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who was the disciple of Mr. Burke, and wdio had 
adopted all his sentiments, on the object of the war, and the end to 
which every effort of Ministers should be directed, opposed the 
address, because he disapproved of any negotiation, and considered* it 
as improper to treat with France, until the Hereditary Monarchy of 
that country was restored. Impressed with this conviction, the noble 
Earl endeavoured to persuade the House, that the principle on which 
he had himself supported the war was that on which it had been 
really undertaken by the government. He took a comprehensive view 
of the gigantic ambition of the Rulers of the French Republic, and 
made many just and forcible remarks on the state of vassalage to 
which they had reduced the greater part of Europe. He anticipated 
the most fatal consequences from the conclusion of peace with the 
Regicidal government,—nothing less tlian the destruction of our 
Constitution, and the annihilation of our greatness and powder. In 
conformity with these sentiments, his Lordship moved, as an 
amendment to the address, that the House should declare, that, 
strongly impressed with the justice and necessity of the present war, 
carried on for the maintenance of civil and moral order in the world, 
and for securing the balance of power in Europe, and the independence 
of all States, they would continue to give his Majesty a vigorous 
support in asserting the general cause of his Majesty and his Allies, 
and for preserving the good faith, dignity, and honour of the Crown, 
in full assurance that no steps would be taken inconsistent with those 
principles, or with the future safety and prosperity of these kingdoms. 
The amendment contained a further assurance, that the House would 
give a firm support to the King, in repelling the threatened aggressions 
of the Court of Madrid. Lord Grenville opposed the amendment, 
and entered into the same explanation of the object of the war which 
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had been frequently given befwe by Mr. Pitt. The amendment was 
rejected, and the address adopted without a division. Earl Fitzwilliam, 
however, availed himself of his privilege, and entered a protest against 
it, containing, substantially, the same sentiments which he had advanced 
in his speech.* 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Fox congratulated himself on the 
adoption of a measure which he had long recommended, and which, in 
his opinion, might have been adopted, with an equal chance of success,, 
at any period of the war, as at the present moment. He objected, how¬ 
ever, to one part of the address, which expressed satisfaction at the ge-. 
ncral travquiLlity of the country. He considered the assertion, that such, 
tranquillity was owing to the wisdom and energy of the laws, including, 
of course, the two laws wliich he had so strongly opposed in the last 
Parliament, as totally untrue; he said, that if it was meant to be con¬ 
tended, that, generally, tranquillity had sprung out of these laws, latvs 
which ought to be the object of terror and abhorrence, and which were 
calculated to excite those feelings, he could not rejoice in it.—It was a 
tranquillity which every man, who loved freedom, ought to sec with 
pain, which every man, who loved order, ought to see with terror.— 
But Peace, Peace was, in his estimation, the panacea for every evil of 
the State. He had no difficulty, however, in asserting, that there were 
still great resources in the country, even in its present state, if the people 
were fairly and fully convinced that the blessings of peace were refused 
through the perverseness or ambition of France. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that if, after manifesting a disposition of candour, simplicity, 
and openness, in negotiating the terms of a peace, it should still appear 
that the French refused to accede to a just and reasonable peace, w© 
not only should find ample resources in this country for prosecuting the 
war with vigour, but we should prosecute it with such an unanimity of 
heart, as would draw forth all the energy, and all the vigour, of the 
nation. He said thus much in the contemplation of a clear, candid, and 
manly procedure on the part of our Ministers; and he had no doubt but 
he should be cordially joined, by every part of the country, in the 

* See Appendix (B.) 
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declaration, that, if they so conducted themselves, they would meet with 
universal support.* 

This declaration called forth the warmest expressions of satisfaction 
from Mr. Pitt, who regarded the concurrence, now manifested, as the 
pledge of general unanimity, and the omen of great exertions, if, unfor¬ 
tunately, the grand object of peace should not be attained. Our situ¬ 
ation, he said, held out to us a chance of peace, if the enemy were dis¬ 
posed to accede to it on just and reasonable terms; but, on the other 
hand, if they were still actuated by ambitious projects, another object 
would be gained by the course which had been pursued; they should 
unmask them in the eyes of Europe ; they should expose the injustice of 
their policy, and their insatiable thirst of aggrandizement; and,, if no 
other object were gained, they would, at least, be able to put to the 
proof the sincerity of the pledge which bad been that day given, that, if 
the enemy were not disposed to accede to peace on just .and reasonable 
terms, the war would be supported by the unanimous voice, and the col¬ 
lected force, of the nation. 

Adverting to Mr. Fox’s remarks, on the two laws supposed to be spe¬ 
cially referred to in the address, Mr. Pitt observed, that if there were 
any ambiguity in the address respecting them, it was because they were 
so consistent with the spirit of the Constitution which they were framed 
to protect, and so blended with the system of our jurisprudence, so con¬ 
genial to the practice of former times, and so conformable even to the 
letter of former acts, that it was impossible to make any discrimination. 
It was to be recollected, that they passed in a moment of turbulence and 
alarm ; and that they had been found most admirably calculated to meet 
the emergency of the times. The address did not apportion, with 
minute exactness, what degree of tranquillity had been derived from the 
operation of those laws, when blended with the Constitution, and what 
might have been enjoyed from the influence of laws previously subsisting ; 
how much we were indebted for protection to the ancient strength of 
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the edifice, and how much to thhse buttJresses which were raised to (Sup¬ 
port it in the moment of hurricane. 


Mr. Pitt observed, that Mr. Fox had taken to himself all the'merit' of 
that policy which the Ministers had tardily adopted; and so confident 
did he feel himself in this ground of self-exultation, that he declined all 
illustration of his victory, and made it merely the subject of one tri¬ 
umphant remark,—“ You are now taking those measures which, if you 
had listened to. my councils, you might have adopted four years ago.”— 
But did it follow, Mr. Pitt asked, that the measure was right then, be¬ 
cause it was right now ? Might not a period of four years produce many 
events to justity a material change of policy, and to render measures wise 
and expedient, which, at another time, would have been neither prudent 
nor reasonable ? Because we did not chuse to make peace the day after 
an unprovoked aggression, might we not be justified in holding out 
pacific overtures after a lapse of four years ? Mr. Fox’s argument 
amounted to this—that, either peace must be made the day after the 
aggression, or not made at all. 


The most flattering account was given, by Mr. Pitt, of the prosperity 
of the country. The state of our exports, during the six preceding 
months, had been equal to what they were in the most flourishing year 
of peace, 1792 '; and our foreign trade had even exceeded the produce 
of that year, which was the most productive of any in the history of the 
country.—The address was carried unanimously. 


That part of the King’s speech which related to the intended invasion 
of the country by the French, was taken into consideration on the 18th 
of October, when Mr. Pitt submitted to the House the outlines of a plan 
for the better defence of the country; by raising a supplementary militia 
of sixty thousand men, one-sixth of the number only to be called out to 
be trained at one time; twenty thousand fencible cavalry; and fifteen 
thousand men, to be raised in the different parishes, in proportion to 
their population, to be divided between the sea and the land service. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox objected to an application of this nature, upon 
a general assertion in the Ring’s ^eech, of the en'emy’s intention to 
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invade the country, without assigning any specific grounds for the belief 
that such intention existed. They did not, however, press for a divi¬ 
sion. The resolutions, proposed by Mr. Pitt, ^ere carried unanimously ; 
and, being reduced into tlie form of bills, passed into laws, after much 
discussion, and various modifications, before the close ot the year.—A 
bill was aftetwards introduced, by Mr. Dundas, for embodying a militia 
in Scotland, which passed without opposition. The whole force pro¬ 
posed to be maintained, for the service of the year 1797 > amounted to 
one hundred and ninety-five thousand six hundred and ninety-four men 
for the land service ; and a hundred and twenty thousand seamen and 
marines. 

The expence attending the enlarged scale of preparation, which the 
circumstances of the times rendered necessary, amounted to no less than 
,s£4‘2,786,000, for the year 1797 -—l o supply which, there were two 
loans, one, at the close of 1796, and the other in the subsequent spring. 
The first of these amounted to eighteen millions, and was denominated 
the Loyalty Loan, being raised by the voluntary subscriptions of loyal 
and well-disposed individuals ;—the other, of thirteen millions, was raised 
in the usual way. The new taxes, imposed to defray the interest of 
this sum, in addition to the permanent sources of revenue, were upon 
tea, coffee, spirits, sugars, pepper, bricks, auctions, brimstone, starch, 
irmi, sweet oil, staves, stamps, postage of letters, stage-coaches, inha¬ 
bited houses, newspapers, advertisements, and some other articles.— 
The sum to be raised was so large, that it was impossible to avoid the 
imposition of taxes which would not be felt, more or less, by every 
elass of the community. Indeed, few taxes can be greatly productive 
which are not laid on objects of general consumption. 

While Mr. Pitt was employed in stating to the House the various par¬ 
ticulars respecting the supplies, he noticed a circumstance which had 
occurred in the period between the dissolution of the old Parliament, 
and the meeting of the. new one. The pressing exigeficies of the Em¬ 
peror had rendered it necessary to send him some immediate assistance, 
in order to enable him to carry on his military operations. Mr. Pitt 
expressed his conviction, that no man would be of opinion, that such 
VoL. III. D 
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assistanice, to a brave and faithful ally, which was requisite to preserve 
his independence, and to restore him to glory, should have been with- 
holden. Ministers had thought proper to grant it, not ignorant of the 
responsibility which attached to their conduct, not forgetful of their 
own duty, nor fearful of the event. The sum advanced was about 
^1,300,000 ; and Mr. Pitt proposed, that the House should place suffi¬ 
cient confidence in Ministers to authorize them to make similar advances 
when called for by similar exigencies. And he submitted to the House 
the propriety of voting the sum of three millions.* Such a circum¬ 
stance as this could not elude the vigilant patriotism of the Opposition. 
Mr. Grey, however, who attacked other parts of Mr. Pitt’s statements, 
—strange to say,— wholly omitted to notice it. But Mr. Fox spoke of 
it as an offence of so gross a nature, as to call for the severest con¬ 
demnation. He accused the Minister of having told the people of Great 
Britain, that he was a better judge than they, to whom their money, and 
how much of it, when and how, it should be disposed of, and given to 
any foreign Prince :—If,” said he, “ these are the sentiments to be 
acted upon in this country ; if the Minister be permitted to carry them 
into effect; I declare, for myself, that the constitution of this country is 
not worth fighting for. For this conduct, I say he ought to be im¬ 
peached.”f He adverted to the same subject on the following day. He 
considered the conduct of Mr. Pitt to be so gross, so flagrant, a violation 
of the constitution, that the House ought even to withhold the supplies, 
and, consequently, to put a stop to all the operations of the Govern¬ 
ment at the very moment when an invasion was expected, until sentence 
should be formally pronotfneed on the Minister, If he succeeded in his 
opposition to the supplies, Mr. Fox avowed his determination to move, on 
an early day, that his Majesty’s Ministers, in granting a loan to the Em¬ 
peror, without the consent of Parliament, had been guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanor. With his usual arrogance, he professed a contempt 
for the opinion of the House, in case it should be found, as he had good 
reason to expect, different from his own, in which event, he hopfid the 
subject would be 'taken up ivithout doors ; that people would, in 
every part of the country, express their abhorrence of tlie doctrine 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, December 7, 1796, p. 269. 
f Idem Ibid. p. 288. 
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maintained by Mr. Pitt, and that the House would be obliged (he did 
not mean by force, but by the voice of the country) to assert those 
rights which had been tamely and pusillanimously surrendered. For his 
own part, he regarded it as a more serious attack upon the constitution 
of the country, than that which was conveyed through the writings of 
Paine, or of any man whatever. The nature of a libel was explained by 
its tendency to bring the constitution and government into contempt. 
Were he upon a jury, deciding upon any composition containing Mr. 
Pitt’s speech of the preceding night, he would not hesitate a moment to 
pronounce it a libel upon the constitution. For if the doctrines laid 
down in it were constitutional, ours was a most vile and detestable con-* 
stitulion. Even after all the attacks which had been made upon it, and 
all the wounds which it had received, they should have still shed 
their blood in its defence; but if this new defalcation were to be 
added to what they were formerly robbed of, he should wish to 
know what there was left to interest their feelings, or to excite 
their exertions ? This would, indeed, be an incalculable addition 
to all the woes and calamities which the war had induced : and if, after 
what they had lost in money, in reputation, and in blood, they were 
also to submit to this oppression, the House of Commons w as no longer 
to be considered as a branch of the constitution ; and there would be little 
in our government to distinguish it from that of absolute monarchies.* 

In answer to these strong animadversions, and to this funeral oration 
on the departed constitution, it was observed by Mr. Pitt, that they who 
never before had an opportunity of hearing the speeches which Mr. Fox 
had been accustomed to deliver, and of observing the line of argument 
which he had been accustomed to employ upon every public question 
which had been agitated in that House, would certainly have supposed, 
on the present occasion, that now, for the first time in his life, he had 
felt real alarm for the liberties and constitution of his country; and, for 
the fitst time, a point had occurred so intimately connected with the 
preservation of their political rights, that, in the case of a decision, hos¬ 
tile to the opinion which he held, it w^ to be vindicated by nothing less 
than an appeal to the people. But it had happened to those who had 

* Woodfall’s Reports, December 8, p". 360, 361. 
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often had occasion to attend to Mr. Fox, to hear the same danger repre¬ 
sented, and the same consequences applied. It was not once, twice, or 
thrice, that he had reprobated, with tlie same emphasis, stigniatized with 
tlie same epithets, and denounced, as pregnant with ruin to the liberties 
of the country, measures w hich it had been thought necessary to bring 
forward, and which Parliament, in its w isdom, had thought proper to 
adopt. Nor was it the first time that Mr. Fox, and his political associates, 
had made a stand behind the last dike of the constitution. It was not, 
he repeated, tlie first, the second, nor tlie third time, that, upon points 
w hich a great majority of the House, and of tlie country, had deemed to 
be connected with the preserv^ation of their dearest interests, Mr. Fox had 
raised the cry of alarm, and in which he had affected to see the downfall 
of the constitution, and the destruction of our liberties. Not many 
months even bad elapsed, since he liad stated, with the same confidence, 
and urged with the same fervour, that the liberties of England would be 
annihilated, and its constitution gone, if certain bills, then pending, 
should pass into laws ;—they did pass, and Mr. Pitt affirmed, that avast 
majority of the people of the country agreed, that the substantial blessings 
of their free government had been preserved, and the designs of their 
enemies hitherto frustrated, by them. Nay, not many hours had elapsed, 
since Mr. Fox had given a two-months notice of his intention to move 
the repeal of those acts, which he once represented as a grievance under 
which he could not sleep. There was, indeed, something striking, some¬ 
thing peculiarly singular, in the manner in w hich this new constitutional 
light had broken in upon him. The declaration wdiich had infused so 
deadly an alarm into his mind, the declaration by which the constitution 
had been annihilated, was made the day before. It was admitted to 
have been made in a way the most clear and distinct; indeed, so clear 
as to magnify the danger, and to aggravate the offence. The declaration 
w hich Mr. Fox now felt to be so fatal to the liberties of the country, so 
repugnant to the principles of the constitution, as to render it incumbent 
upon him to make it the ground of an extraordinary proceeding, and the 
reason of signal animadversion upon the Minister, did not strike him, at 
the moment of its delivery, as of so much importance as immediately to 
call him up. It did not inspire, with any particular sensation, hia 
honourable friend, Mr. Grey, a gentleman, by nature, not free from 
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jealousy, and of a vigilance which it was not easy to elude ;—it had not, 
however, drawn from him the smalh'sl remark of any kind that could 
expose the danger with which it was pregnant, or bi'tray the feeling 
which it was calculated to excite. It never disturbed the serenity of bis 
temper, though, perha})s, not the least liable to irritation, nor had it 
prevented him from laying before the Ilouse the details of his various 
calculations wiili the most calm and placid equanimity, the very moment 
after he had witnessed the death-wound of the constitution ! After an 
interval of debate, it had deranged none of his calculations, it had not 
driven out of his head his reasonings on the three per cents, nor his pre¬ 
meditated remarks on the navy-debt, nor yet a single circumstance of 
objection, which the survey of the subject had presented, nor had it de¬ 
terred him from allowing the resolutions to be carried with an unanimous 
voice! But after Mr. Fox had slept upon the subject, he discovered, 
that the speech which had been received the day before, in the manner 
stated, contained principles of such dreadful tendency,- and threatened 
conse<]uences of such fatal operation, as to lead him to propose not mei’cly 
a censure of the doctrine, not merely the reprobation of the particular 
measure, not merely the punishmerjt of the person by whom it was 
uttered ; but as induced him, in the first instance, to take revenge for 
the error, or the guilt, of a Minister, by giving his negative to the whole 
resolutions, which had no relation to the subject, as would prompt him 
to suspend those supplies which would give autliority to the negotiations 
for peace ; or, in case of being reduced to that alternative, impart energy 
to the operations of war; as would induce him to tell the enemy, by the 
very next post, by which the unatiimous determination of Parliament to- 
provide for every situation would be conveyed, that the House of Com¬ 
mons had interfered to stop the effect of their former decision, had 
suspended the means that were to ad-^ weight to, the exertions of the 
Executive Government, and, at so critical a moment of the negotiation, 
had committed the interests of this country, and of her Allies, and flat¬ 
tered the hopes, and raised the pretensions, of the enemy. Such was 
the length to which Mr, Fox’s proposition went.—It was not to remedy 
the imputed crime which had been committed, nor to guard against the 
chance of its future occurrence; but it was calculated to derange every 
measure which might be in train, and every design which might be ia 
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contemplation. Mr. Pitt, however, expressed his hope, that when the 
gendcman had viewed the subject with more delibeiafion. When he had 
again slejit upon his wrath, he would recur to that coolness which he 
had at first displayed, aud that his vehemence and alarm would subside. 

In answer to Mr. Fox’s threat of moving the House to impeach 
Ministers, Mr. Pitt said, there was one thing which he would intreat of 
him, and he might be assured, that it was the only supplication that he 
would address to him on the subject, and that was, that if he could prove 
to the House that he had violated the constitution, and had committed 
the crime of which he had been accused, Mr. Fox would iK)t defer a 
single moment to put his threat in execution; that he would limit his 
efforts to that object, and that he would not combkie with the ven¬ 
geance he pursued, a measure which involved the ruin of his country. 
I^t the punishment, destined for Ministers, light upon themselves alone, 
and let the consequences of the measures, which they adopted to avert 
the dangers which threatened their country, the means which they 
employed for the safety, for the salvation, of Europe, rest upon them¬ 
selves. Thus much Mr. Pitt addressed to his political adversary, not 
from personal considerations, nor did he solicit the boon as a matter of 
personal indulgence; his request was solely founded in public motives. 

Having thus exposed the conduct of the Opposition, in the mode of 
bringing forward the question, Mr. Pitt proceeded to justify the measure 
which had incurred such severity of censure, though he doubted whether, 
as it was reserved for particular discussion, he ought, in strict propriety, 
to utter a word upon it at present.—He admitted the justice of the 
general principle, laid down by Mr. Fox, that the House of Commons 
possessed the power of controlling the public expenditure ; but he 
contended that, like most other general principles, it was subjeet to 
limitation in practice. At every period since the commencement of the 
asra, to which we refer for the pure practice of the constitution, in 
the best and most glorious aeras in the History of our government^ tlMi 
pnnciple of extraordinaries had been not merely received for individual 
expences, but recognized upcm general views. Tt had prevailed under 
every administration, even imder those with which Mr. Fox himself 
had been connected, during the three last reigns, and in the most 
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approved periods of liberty and tbe constitution. Mr, Fox, then, held 
principle without exception, while the practice of every government 
proved, that.it was always limitted ; and his whole argument was appli¬ 
cable to all the extraordinaries that ever were voted by Parliament. 
It was impossible, therefore, that he could have correctly stated—Mr. 
Pitt could scarcely think that he had sincerely stated—this argument 
which his experience must disavow, and which his knowledge must 
inform him, was neither consistent with the principles of the constitution, 
nor with its practice, at periods which deserved to be followed as 
examples. 

Having stated the general nature of the question, Mr. Pitt considered 
it in a more confined point of view.—He asked Mr. Fox, whether it had 
ever occurred to him,, that Parliament had sometimes committed to his 
Msqesty, not new, but special, powers, which superseded all general 
principles. In point of fact, such discretionary power had been 
expressly committed to his Majesty. 

He here adverted to the King’s message of the 8th of December, 
1795 , and to the consequent act of Parliament, granting , vote of 
credit to the amount of two millions and a half; by which it appeared, 
that a power was given to his Majesty, to apply the sum contained in 
the vo^e of credit as the exigencies of the State might require.* Let 
the case be supposed, (which would not be a less suitable illustration, 
because it approached the fact) that powers had been conferred to give 
that assistance to the allies of this country, which our own interest, 
and the circumstances of their situation required, could any man doubt 
that the Minister, who should have hesitated^to issue that sum, which, if 
granted, might have enabled our Allies to maintain their own cause, and 

* TTie words of tbe message were, ** his Majesty recommends it to this House, to consider 
of making provision towards enabling his Majesty to defray any extraordinary expences wohich may 
ht ■ incurred for the terviee of the ensuing year\ and to take such measures as the exigencies of affairs 
may requhrtm" HelN; ithO ; greatest possible latitude, in the application of the money to.he voted, 
was recommended ; as the recommendation was adopted, of course given. M*". Grey, 
himself, at the tims;;, stated the object of a vote of credit to be, to enable the Executive 
Power to meet expences unforeseen and ninprovided for.” And Mr. Fox, on the same occasion, 
observed, ** Votes of credit were not intended to stipply the deficiency of estimates, but 
merely to answer unforeseen occurrences, in the absence of Parliament.” 
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to defend the safety of Europe,—and who should have allowed the 
enemies of Austria to complete her destruction by withholding a sea¬ 
sonable supply, would have been a traitor to his country,- and would 
have merited the severest punishment ? The vote of credit of the 
preceding year did actually invest the Executive Government with a 
discretionary power, of applying the sum granted in such manner as 
might best suit the public exigencies, and the money applied to the 
service of the Emperor was within the amount of the grant. He did 
not mean to say, that the discretion thus vested in the Crown was 
absolute, and independent of the controul of Parliament, or, that the 
Minister who exercised it in an improper manner was exempted from 
censure; but he sliould shew in what manner he understood this 
limitation when called upon to make his defence. He declared, that, 
whatever might be the issue of the discussion, he would rather be 
convicted of having acted a principal part in the measure of granting a 
supply, by which the salvation of Austria was secured, and the 
independence of Europe was maintained, than be acquitted for 
withholding that aid, by which the cause of our allies was sacrificed, 
and the general interests of mankind compromised. 

It was remarked by Mr. Fox, in explanation, that extraordinaries 
were, in some measure, inevitable ; but they were an evil which ought 
not to be extended beyond the necessity, and it was criminal to resort 
to this expedient when other means might be employed, A similar 
opinion was maintained by Sir William Pulteney, who thought that it 
was never intended that subsides to foreign powers should be supplied by 
a vote of credit. Mr. Grey, who had been perfectly silent and passive, 
when the subject was first npticed, now followed the steps of his leader, 
accused himself of the political sin of omission, the preceding night, and 
inveighed most bitterly against the Minister, for this alledged breach of 
the constitution. Mr. Wilberforce, on the other hand, thought the 
Minister fully justified, by the pressing urgency of the occasion, in 
advancing the money to the Emperor, and that no charge of intention 
to injure the constitution could possibly attach to him. He observed, 
that he did not expect any candour from the opposite side of the House. 
They had uniformly inveighed against Ministers with as little candour as 
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moderation; with as little sincerity as truth. The speeches of Mr. 
Fox might do well enough to inl|ame our domestic, and to embolden 
our foreign, enemies; but on the minds of a sober House bf Commons, 
they could have no such effect. The impeachment of Ministers was 
a favourite topic with some people, but in this instance they had not 
deserved censure, but praise. Gentlemen might rant about the excel¬ 
lencies, the wounds, and the death, of the constitution ; but they ought 
to know, that those to whom they addressed their medley effusions were 
more sincerely the supporters of freedom than they.* Mr. Fox’s attempt 
to stop the supplies was rendered abortive by the good sense of the 
House, 164 members of which voted against his motion, and only 58 
for it. 

The subject was revived on the fourteenth of December, when Mr. 
Fox made it the ground of a specific charge against the Minister. On 
that occasion, he entered upon a full investigation of the measure, 
repeated all his former censures, and considered the constitution as 
annihilated, unless the House should join him in reprobating the conduct 
of Ministers, who were not deserving of an act of indemnity, as they had 
no circumstances of alleviation to urge in their own behalf. He concluded 
with moving, ** That his Majesty’s Ministers, having autliorized and 
directed, at different times, without the consent, and during the sitting of 
Parliament, the issue of various sums of money, for the service of his 
Imperial Majesty, and also for the service of the army under the Prince 
of Condd, have acted contrary to their duty, and to the trust reposed in 
them, and have thereby violated the constitutional privileges of this 
House.” This motion was seconded by Mr. Combe, an Alderman of the 
City of London, in obedience to the orders of his constituents, who 
had assembled in their Common Hall that day, for the purpose of 
giving their opinions on a question, which they were so well qualified to 
discuss. 

Mr. Pitt vindicated his conduct with a degree of seriousness, and 
solen^nity, suited to the weight of the charge, and the importance of 

* Wopdfdl’s Reports, December SO, 1796, p. 315. 

VoL. III. E 
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the questions which it involved.—He commented on the servile obedience 
of Mr. Combe, to the orders of his constituents, observing, that there 
was not, perhaps, any question on which a member of Parliament ought 
to allow the decided dictates of his own conscience and judgment to be 
superseded by the instructions of his constituents ; but if there were any 
case in which a member ought to be particularly anxious to preserve his 
right of private judgment, it was in the present instance, in which a 
criminal charge was the subject for consideration ; for he thought it 
must be admitted, that it was impossible for the Alderman’s constituents 
to decide, in a just and candid manner, on the propriety of giving a 
vote on a motion, with the particulars of which they must have been 
unacquainted, and more particularly as they must have been totally 
ignorant of the defence which his Majesty’s Ministers meant to set up. 

It was rather extraordinary that a member, who proclaimed himself the 
champioq of the constitution, and who stood forward to claim compen¬ 
sation for the damages which it had received, by an infraction of it on 
the part of Ministers, should himself be so grossly ignorant of the con¬ 
stitutional character, and duty, of a representative, as to suppose that he 
was bound to obey the instructions of his immediate constituents, instead 
of acting, to the best of his judgment and conscience, for the general 
good of the country; and as not to know, that the moment he was 
returned to Parliament, he ceased to be the organ of a Common Hall of 
the City of London, and became a representative of the aggregate body of 
the people of England. But a civic education is not the best calculated 
to lay the foundation of constitutional knowledge, or to convey the most 
correct notions of Parliamentary duty. 

After this gentle admonition to Mr. Combe, Mr. Pitt proceeded to 
examine the arguments of Mr. Fox.—While Mr. Fox himself was in 
administration, extraordinaries, to a large amount, had been used during 
the sitting of Parliament, and Parliament justified the act by a vote.— 
Yet did Mr. Fox condemn, in the Ministers, the very act which, when a 
Minister, he committed himself. Mr. Pitt admitted, that, according to 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, all grants must proceed 
from the Commons ; that they were afterwards subject to their controul. 
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was a principle undeniable;—but, although the Commons were pos¬ 
sessed of the power of controlling the supplies raised by them, yet it was 
a circumstance proved to demonstration, by practice and general obser¬ 
vation, that it would be imf)ossible to carry on any wars, that it 
would be impossible for government to proceed, with due regard 
for the public safety, or with advantage to the public service, if 
extraordinaries were not raised by Parliament. He then shewed, that 
it had been the uniform practice of every administration, from the Revo¬ 
lution to that time, to have recourse to extraordinaries. He observed, 
that our constitution rested on great and leading principles, but still no 
one would wish that it should sustain any injury by pushing those prin¬ 
ciples to a rigid and extreme excess. If we were to look into the record 
books of the constitution, we should find certain principles laid down, 
which seemed to contradict many acts of Parliament, which were held 
as strictly legal. If we examined the law of Parliament, we should find 
that it was derived, principally, from the general tenour.of the whole ef 
the principles of the constitution, illustrated by the particular urgency, 
and necessity of circumstances. If this were the true way in which men 
ought to study the constitutipn, by applying the principles of it to the 
exigency of circumstances, how could that measure be deemed uncon¬ 
stitutional which was adopted in conformity to the best and most 
approved principles, as adapted to peculiar events ? How could an act. 
deserve to be loaded with obloquy and reproach, which, in truth, it had 
been the practice of every administration to commit, at tho^e periods 
when we had boasted most of the excellence of our constitution ? 

But it was not only the question of extraordinaries that was to be 
examined;—Parliament, finding it impossible to reduce every thing to 
estimated expences, had introduced the practice of giving votes of credit, 
with the power, generally, to apply them as exigencies might require, 

Mr. Pitt had endeavoured, as far as possible, to provide against 
e^tfkordiTiarics $’hat )it had been found impracticable to dispense with 
themi wholly*-^And Parliament bad exhibited a great proof of its wisdom 
in not interfering with respect to the amount of the sums, which 
Ministers might think necessary for supplying the extraordinaries, but 

x 2 
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merely making them responsible for the application of the money, and 
the necessity of the extraordinary service to which it was appropriated. 
He considered a vote of credit to be a privilege granted to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to employ a given sum few* any such purpose as the exigency of 
affairs might require. There was no circumstance, however unforeseen, 
there was no purpose, be it what it might, no possible event, to which 
Ministers might not think it requisite that a vote of credit should be 
applicable; no expences, upon sudden emergencies, which did not come 
within the spirit of a vote of credit. But Ministers were responsible to 
Parliament for the exercise of the discretion vested in them by the act, 
founded on a vote of credit, in the same manner, and to the same extent, 
as for the exercise of every other kind of discretion, which permanently 
belonged to them, as Ministers of the Crown, and which they were bound 
to use for the safety, the welfare, and the dignity, of the country; a 
discretion the more important as it related to the disposition of the 
public money; and Mr. Pitt trusted that Parliament would not forget 
that it was their duty to weigh those unforeseen difficulties, in which 
alone government could use the powers with which it was entrusted. 

But Mr. Pitt carried the doctrine of responsibility still further.—He 
admitted that government was liable to be questioned for the propriety of 
the measures to which it might think proper to recur; he admitted, also, 
that if, at the time of using a vote of credit. Ministers foresaw any expen¬ 
diture whi«h appeared likely to be of consequence, either from its amount, 
or from the importance, or peculiarity, of the subject, if it admitted of a 
precise estimate, and if the subject were of such a nature that it could be 
divulged, without injury or inconvenience to the public, be would fail, in 
liis duty to Parliament, and would not act according to the sound prin¬ 
ciples of what he believed to be the constitution of the country, if he 
w’ere not to state the nature of the emergency, and endeavour to estimate 
the expence. But if, from the nature of the exigency, it should be 
impolitic to divulge it, he conceived the Minister justified who concealed 
it from Parliament till a future season. Upon these principles, as to the 
general question, Mr. Pitt was satisfied that hia merits, or demerits should 
be tried; if he had, in the opinion of the House, departed from the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, then he had committed an error in judgment 
if, through an error in judgment, he had departed from the principles of 
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the constitution, he admitted that he ought to receive the censure of the 
House, notwithstanding that erifor proceeded from his having felt it to be 
his irresistible duty, in common with the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
to act upon principles which he conceived the best calculated to,ensure 
the prosperity and ad.vantage of the country. 

Having justified the general principle on which he had.acted, he came 
to consider the particular measure to which it had been applied.—As to 
the utility of the advance to tiie Emperor, whether it could have been 
made in a more proper form,—whether, by a previous application to 
Parliament, it would not have been attended with a greater degree of 
inconvenience,—whether the advance was not made at a time the, most 
critical that could possibly have occurred,—these were the questions 
which he proceeded briefly to discuss. He called upon the HousO to look 
back to the state of things on the Continent^' in the month of July, or 
August, in the preceding year; a period when they saw, with regret and 
apprehension, the triumphant arms of the French Republic at the gates 
of Munich, and the territorial possessions of the powers opposed to 
France in danger of being wrested from them.—When they looked back, 
to this period, let them, at the same time, contemplate the slow, firm, 
measured, and magnanimous, retreat of the gallant Austrian army, and 
the consequences which followed from a retreat, only calculated to ensure 
the success of flieir future operations.—Would they then ask themselves, 
dry as the question might be, when so animated a subject was presented 
to the mind, how far the assurance of the aid which this country was 
disposed to grant, might have invigorated the spirit of a nation exerting 
its utmost efforts to resist an invading foe, how far it might have given 
confidence to their resources, and enabled them to prosecute that line of 
ojjcrations which had been attended with such distinguished success ? 
With these* considerations in his view, was there any man, he asked, who 
could regard, as a matter of consequence, whether the expence of 
^900,000, or 5 ^ 1 , 200 , 000 ', had been incurred by the country ? ' Was 
there any man who could question the propriety of the sum allotted 
for the ot^ct, and would be willing, for the sake of so paltry a saving, 
to ^ve up our share in promoting a service which bad terminated so 
honourably for the ekiracter of * our allies, and so - beneficially for the 
general interest of Europe ? Who would not rejoice that he was admit- 
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ted into partnership so illustrious, and accompanied with such brilliant 
success? 

■' ' . . . Me dreiite Leshon^ 

Me Tenedon, Chrysenque^ et Cyllan JpoUinis urbett 
Et Scyron cepisse, Med concusta putate 
Procubuisse solo Lyrnessia mania dextrd. 


The money, .Mr. Pitt observed, was not given as a subsidy, but advanced 
as a loan ; and that opinion of the public, which had been so often alluded 
to, in the course of this debate, was, he had no doubt, decidedly in favour 
of the measure. There w^as not, he believed, an Englishman who did 
not most ardently sympathize with the magnanimity, the resources, the 
spirit, and the perseverance, which had been displayed by Austria in her 
recent exertions, and who did not rejoice that the contributions of 
England had been brought forward in aid of operations which had been 
equally marked by their gallantry and success. He would not think so 
ill of the good sense of his countrymen, as to suppose that they could 
regret any trifling cxpence, which had been the means of obtaining such 
signal advantages.—^The only question was, whether there w as any doubt 
of the exigency of the measure, whether there was any doubt of its neces¬ 
sity, and whether the service would have been performed by a previous 
application to Parliament, 

He reminded the House, that, at the time he applied for a vote’of 
credit, he had expressly referred to a loan, then in contemplation, to a 
much larger amount, for the purpose of affording the necessary assistance 
to the Emperor. It was stated at the time, that the precise period at 
which it would be wanted was uncertain, as it depended oh the result 
of an intercourse between his Majesty and the Emperor. It must have 
been evident, therefore, that the vote of credit was moved with the view 
of applying it in the manner in which it was applied. Mr. Pitt, how¬ 
ever, was aware that, in consequence of the drain t)f money, some time 
must elapse before the influx of trade would be such as to render a loan 
practicable in its execution, or safe in its impression; for of all subjects, 
that which related to credit, or the stagnation'of mbhey,-* tlre^delicafcy of 
which every man knew, was that which required particular circumspec¬ 
tion. He had thought, however, that a much shorter period W’ould have 
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suiBced for the removal of the existing scarcity; but, having beeii 
deceived in his expectations, he deemed it advisable to take the step 
which was now the subject of discussion, a short time previous to the 
dissolution of the last Parliament.—^The first principle of his defence, 
therefore, was this—that when the campaign was advancing, so that the 
Emperor could not wait for any proof of the reality of his hopes of an 
increase of pecuniary supply, in conformity with what had been done 
before, and according to principles recognized by Parliament, Mr. Pitt 
thought it expedient, for the success of the Imperial arms, to send him 
the means of repelling the enemy. 

He next proceeded to consider, whether the advance so made to the 
Emperor had produced greater embarrassment than it would have pro¬ 
duced if made some months before, if a loan had been made. He avowed 
his belief that the situation of the mercantile world, and the pecuniary 
state of the country, were more favourable at this time, than they were 
at the periods when the several remittances were issued to the Emperor. 
The contractors for the last loan had apprized Mr. Pitt of the inconve¬ 
niences which had resulted to commerce, in general, from the immense, 
but necessary, drains in the money market, and they had felt, that any 
specific proposition to guarantee a fresh loan to the Emperor would have 
sensibly afFected that market, would hdj^e depreciated the funds, and 
depressed the public credit. Had he, under these circumstances, proposed 
a public Ifean ; had he gone to Parliament, when Parliament first sat to 
deliberate on public measures; had he, while the necessities of the 
Empire,, and the dearest interests of Europe, depended, in some degree, 
the one^ for relief,- the other for preservation, on the remittance of certain 
portions of that sum of ^1,200,000; had he, at that eventful crisis, 
done any thing that might, in its ultimate consequences, increase the 
difficulties of that ally, and endanger the liberties of Europe, what would 
have been the language of Mr. Fox, who had, that night, censured his 
conduct, and made it the subject of a specific motion ? 

He repeated, that* in the opinion of thosj?! most cotiversant with the 
state of the money market, the most alarming embarrassment would 
have been produced by the adoption of a different line of conduct.— 
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They felt the inconveniences necessarily attendant upon a state of wai:fare; 
but they more than felt the justice of the contest which had’produced 
them. They thought that the pecuniary situation of the country was 
such as would have rendered the public avowal of any loan to the 
Tmpcror extremely impolitic, and that, by an ill-timed discussion of its 
propriety, it would have produced those evils which he had, in part, 
detailed. To them he submitted whether a public loan would be pru¬ 
dent in such circumstances; but they were unanimous in their preference 
of the adopted mode. This was a proof that he could have no intention 
to violate the Constitution. But he had not hastily and immaturely 
adopted the alternative ; that he made these preliminary arrangements ; 
that his inquiries on the subject were as general and earnest as had now 
been avowed, was well known, not o^ly to the individuals with whom 
he consulted, but also to his colleagues in the Ministry. He appealed, 
without fear of contradiction, to those in his confidence, whether such 
was, or was not, his conduct on that occasion ? At that time, too, the 
situation of the Empire was so peculiar, that his Majesty’s servants could 
not but have a strong and injlucncwg sense of the impropriety of affording 
publicly the aid which that situation so imperatively required. The arms 
of the French were .victorious in almost every quarter; the Empire was 
threatened with destruction, and Europe with ruin. The treasury -of the 
Empire was exhausted, and 4?iany of her Princes had been forced to 
abandon her defence. It was at this conjuncture that^his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vants, faithful, at least, to their sense of the danger, afforded td*’Germany 
that assistance w hich, he was proud to say, had been, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the means of saving not only that particular country, but a vast 
portion of Europe. Actuated by these considerations, hurried on by 
existing necessities, to adopt a particular measure, he flattered himself 
that it would ultimately be acknowledged, that the act itself, even sup¬ 
posing it to be unconstitutional, could not be the result of a deliberate 
intention to violate acts of Parliament. 

’I'he resolution to perform this act had not been taken without 
serious contemplation of the risk ;. nor yet without maturely considering 
every relation in which it could possibly connect itself with the Consti¬ 
tution.—It was not taken in defiance of law, nor made a solitary excep- 
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tion to all former usage. It was not taken to cripple our finances, nor 
had it, either prospectively, or retrospectively, any one thing in common 
with a deliberate insult to the House. But it was taken in a way, and 
upon an emergency, which warranted the measure. Mr. Pitt expressed 
his conviction, that had Parliament been acquainted with the dai?ger of 
Austria, and had even determined to give the necessary assistance, the pub¬ 
licity of the measure would have defeated the object. The effect of a know¬ 
ledge of the pecuniary distress of the Emperor, joined to the difficulty 
which a prompt supply would have produced, could not fail to bear, with 
peculiarly embarrassing weight, on the course of exchange. Whereas 
the transmission of .5^1,200,000, in different sums,, and at different 
periods, tended greatly to relieve the Emperor, and to preserve the credit 
of the country from that depressjQn, which the same sum, granted at once, 
and in the form of a public loan, would have occasioned. 

The acts thus performed had been performed distinctly in compliance 
with solemn engagements ; they were acts, in execution of pledges which 
had been previously given.—Acting, during the recess^ from the 
conviction that those pledges were given by the letter and the^iiit of 
existing treaties; acting, after the Parliament had met, under the sanction 
of those treaties, with no intention then, and surely witii, none now, of 
setting up their o\vn judgment as the| standard of, or fiupOrior to, the 
judgment of tli^JBfouse of Commons, Ministers, Mr. Pitt thought, might 
be perafftted to avail themselves of the examples of all similar treaties in 
favour of similar conduct. As to the transaction itself, no line of sepa¬ 
ration could tairly be drawn between the necessity which gave existence 
to the measure, and the motives which influenced its adoption.—If the 
sense of Parliament could have been taken, there was no doubt that they 
must have given their sanction to the assistance afforded to the Emperor; 
but what had been done, had been done, in a great measure, before 
Parliament could have been assembled, to consider its expediency. 
Mr. Pitt having thus stated to the House the circumstances of that situ¬ 
ation, which rendered it impossibile for Austria to continue her warlike 
operatiomwithotif ^ assistance from this country; ‘gating endeavoured to 
rendo: his own conceptions of the act of sending money to an Ally, 
withmit the previous consent of Parliament, manifest; and having 
VOL.III. 
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submitted to die House those 'principles, in the practical exertion of 
which he had pursued that line of conduct which was now s 6 loudly 
condemned by Mr. Fox ; he felt that he should be wanting in d^ty to 
himself, if he did not desire the House to compare those principles with 
his conduct. 

As to the question of extraordinaries, the idea had been suggested, and 
something like an argument attempted to be deduced from it, that, if its 
spirit were adhered to, no part of a vote of credit could be employed to pay 
foreign troops ; it had also been said, that, of such an application of 
public money so voted, our annals scarcely afforded any, and if any, not 
apposite, examples. Mr. Pitt, however, undertook to produce precedents 
in point, instances in which votes of credit had been appropriated, by our 
ancestors, to the payment of foreign troops. Previous to the revolution, 
this very thing had been done by the Crown; but in subsequent periods, 
in periods not the least favoured in our annals, although not altogether 
free from the stains of calumny, and party-violence; in the reign of 
King William, in the year 1701 , accompanied by circumstances of a 
singularly important and curious nature, the Parliament voted an extra 
sum for the payment of foreign forces. This sum was, voted not 
regularly as a vote of credit, but it succeeded the grant of a vote of credit, 
and was a tneasu|fe which, although it incurred some tridipg opposition, 
was carried unanimously. Such was the conduct of our ancestors at the 
period of the revolution. In the reign of Queen Anne, in the years 
1704 and 1705, both subsidies and grants had h^n employed in the 
payment of foreign forces, and without the authority of Parliament, In 
1706 * a transaction, more directly characteristic of that for which the 
Ministers of the present day were now censured, was publicly avowed, 
and as publicly discussed; yet it seemed that Mr. Fox had overlooked it» 
because, if he had known it, he certainly ought to have abandoned his 
assertion. There appeared, in the annals of the Parliament of that day, 
an account of three diderent sums, each considered, by the Opposition, 
as a violation of the constitution;—they were transmitted. to the Duke 
of, Savoy, to the Emperor, and to Spain. A suna, tqo, had b^en paid, in 
the same manner, to the Land^ve 'of Hesse, for a coips of his troops, 
then in tb^ pay of England. These shins were not voted regulariy.after 
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fipecific propositions, submitted for that purpose to the House, hut 
#ere aclvanced to those Sovereigns, without the previous consent of 
Parliament. Not even estimates of the services, for which the sums had 
been paid, were laid before the House, till six weeks after its meeting. 
The sum transmitted to the Emperor was distinguished hy peculiar 
circumstances. It had been sent, not at the close, not during the recess, 
of that session in which it was at first announced to Parliament, but 
before the end of the preceding session. These proceedings did certainly 
attract notice. The House of Commons, and the public*'had been 
addressed on the unconstitutional nature of the measure; then, as now, 
every effort which ingenuity could suggest had been employed; eirtry 
vehicle of public communication bad been rendered a vehicle of asperity 
and censure on the conduct of Ministers. It became theiSttbject of a 
solemn discussion,—a discussion, apparently, not less vehement than 
it was laboured and diffuse. But how did the Ministers of that day retire 
from the combat ? Did they retire, overwhelmed with the virulence and 
abuse of the violent, with the censure of the discerning, and the reptoof 
of the temperate, members of that Parliament? Or were their* actions 
distinguished by the approbation of the Commons of Great Britain 
The Minister of that day had the satisfaction to See the attack of his 
adversaries repelled, and their expressions of censure changed to applause. 
That Minister heard his conduct approved, and the journals of the House 
were made to bare record, that the sense of its members was, that the 
sums advanced to the Emperor, on that occasion, had been not only 
productive of the preservation of the empire, but had also supported and 
maintained the interests of Europe. In the year I7I8, at the beginning 
of the reign of George the First, another instance of the application of 
the pubfic money occurred, though not so analogous as that just noticed. 
A message had been received from his Majesty, soliciting the aid of the 
Commons, to make sUch an augmentation of the actual forces of the 
country as might be deemed necessary to place it in a respectable state 
of defence ; because there had been an apparent intentioh to'invade the 
country.—At this time the King took Dutch troops into his pay,' and the 
money voted to laise and maintain native trOop^ #as disbursed for the use 
of a fordgn dorps. In the year ^ 734 , a general vote of credit was 
granted and applied, on stich Odcasions, itnd for studi purposesj as 
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might, at any time, during its existence, arise out of the exigencies of 
the time. On the ]8th of February, in the following year, another vote 
of credit was granted, and a treaty concluded with Denmark ;—^and both 
these votes were applied to purposes, in their nature, not unlike those to 
which necessity led the Ministers of the present day to apply the vote of 
179^- An advance to the Duke of Arcnberg, commander of the 
Austrian forces, in the year 1742, was noticed in debate, and censured 
in the administration of Mr. Pelham,—a name as dear to the friends of 
constitutional liberty, perhaps, as any that could be mentioned ;—but 
the enquiry was avoided by moving the previous question. It happened, 
however, that, not long after, the same question was made the subject of 
a specific discussion. It aj)peared, that the advance had been made under 
the authority of an assurance expressed by Lord Carteret, and not in 
consequence of any previous consent of Parliament; but it appeared, 
also, that the progress of the Austrian troops was considerably accelerated 
by the influence nf that aid, and their subsequent successes chiefly owing 
to it. The vote of censure, therefore, whicii had been- founded on the 
act of Lord Carteret was amended, and the advance declared necessary 
to the salvation of the Empire.—In 1787> the expences incurred by our 
endeavours to protect Holland were placed under the head of secret 
services, and without the smallest objection being started ; and this was 
an unanimous recognition of the act, which, had it been the offspring 
of 1796» influenced by his new opinions, would, no doubt, 

have marked wdth his disapprobation. 

In fact, the Opposition had not discovered that the act which they 
had loaded with every species of obloquy of wdiich language was capable, 
was an act which had been again and again approved. It was even 
within the admitted principle of suc^^essive Parliaments. But the 
members who had sat in the last Parliament had not forgotten, that, 
when a loan of four milions and a half w'as proposed to be granted to 
the Emperor, the intention of granting that loan was known as early as 
February 1795. A message had been received from his Majesty, stating, 
that a negotiation was pending with tlie Emperor to maintain 200,000 
men ; and the loan was to be granted when the negotiation should be 
brought to a successful issue. Soon after the answer to this message was 
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communicated to the Throne, a motion was made for an account of 
5^250,000, advanced to the Emperor in May, 1795; and again a similar 
motion was made, for an account of ^300,000, also advanced to the 
Emperor in the month of following. With respect to these sums, 
it was agreed by the House, before the loan w as debated, that they might 
be afterwards made good out of the loan.—After the negotiation was 
concluded, the loan was debated ; the House was divided,, but no 
objection was made to these advances. As to the sums advanced to the 
Prince of Condd’s army, they had hitherto been only paid to it for services 
rendered, as forming a part of the j^ustrian forces. 

After having considered and examined the serious accusation, preferred 
by his oj)ponents, in every possible point of view, he asked, on w^hat 
principle of justice he could be rendered the object of a criminal charge 
for merely having follow^ed the uniform tenour of precedent, and the 
established line of practice ? By what interpretation* of a candid and 
liberal mind could he be judged guilty of an attempt w*antonly to violate 
the constitution ? He appealed to Mr. Pox himself, who was not the 
last to contend for the delicacy wdiich ought to be used in imputing 
criminal motives to any individual, and to urge, in the strongest terms, 
the attention which ought to be shown to the candid and impartial 
administration of justice. ‘‘ In wdiat country,” exclaimed Mr. Pitt, “do 
we live ? and by what principles are we to be tried ?—By the maxims of 
natural justice, and constitutional law, or by what new code of some 
revolutionary tribunal ?”—Not longer than eighteen months before, 
the same principle had been adopted, and suffered to pass without any 
animadversion ; and now, at a crisis of tenfold importance, and where 
the measure had not outrun the exercise of a sound discretion, it w'as 
made the foundation of a criminal charge. The Ministers were accused 
of a direct and wanton attack on the constitution. It was not supposed 
that they had been actuated by any but the blackest and most malignant 
motives. They were not allowed the credit of having felt any zeal for the 
interest of the country, nor of those advantages which the measure had 
produced to the common cause. 

Mr. Pitt concluded his defence with the following animated appeal 
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to the House :—** I have now weighed the whole merits of the 
transaction before the House, and with them I am well content to leave 
the decision. While we claim a fair construction of the principles and 
intentions which have guided our conduct,if it shall appear that, in the 
smallest instance, we have deviated from any constitutional principle, 
we must submit to the consequence, whatever be the censure or the 
punishment. It is our duty, according to the best of our judgment, 
to consult the interest of the country; it is your sacred and peculiar trust 
to preserve, inviolatei, the principles of the constitution. I throw 
myself upon your justice, prepared, in every case, to submit to your 
decision ; but with considerable confidence that I shall experience your 
approbation. If I should be disappointed, I will not say that the 
disappointment will not be heavy, and the mortification severe; at any 
rate, however, it will be to me matter of consolation, that I have not, 
from any apprehension of personal consequences, neglected to pursue 
th^t line of conduct which I conceive to be essential to the interests 
of the country, and of Europe. But w^hile I bow, with the most perfect 
submission, to the determination of the House, I cannot but remark on 
the extraordinary language which has been used on the question. Minis¬ 
ters have been broadly accused of a wanton, and a malignant desire, to 
violate the Constitution ;—it has been stated, that no other motive could 
possibly have actuated their conduct. If a charge of such malignant 
intention had been brought against men, who have affirmed the present 
war to be neither just nor necessary, and who, on that ground, cannot 
be supposed friendly to its success ; who have extolled, nay, even exulted 
in, the prodigies of French valour; who have gloried in the victories 
of the foes of civil liberty,—the hostile disturbers of the peace of 
Europe,—men who blasphemously denied the existence of the Deity, 
and who had rejected, and trampled on, every law, moral and divine; 
who have exclaimed against, the injustice of bringing to trial persons who 
had associated to overcome the legislature; those who, gravely and 
vehemently, asserted, that it was a question of prudence, i*8ther than a 
question of moralify, whether an act of the legislature should be resisted; 
those who were anxiouM to expose, and to aggravate, every defect of the 
Constitution; to reprobate every measure adopted for its preservation ; 
and to obstruct every proceeding of the ExCfcutrve Government to ensure 
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the success of the contest in which we are engaged in common with our 
allies ;—I say, if such a ^haige of deliberate and deep-rooted malignity 
were brought against persons of this description, I should conceive that, 
even then, the rules of candid and charitable interpretation would indunn us 
to hesitate in admitting its justice, much more when it is brought agmnst 
individuals, whose conduct, I trust, has exhibited the reverse of the pic¬ 
ture which I have now drawn. I appeal tci the justice of the House, I 
rely on their candour; but, to gentlemen who can suppose Ministers 
capable of those motives which have been imp^ed to them on this 
occasion, it must be evident that I can desire to make no such appeal."* 
Seldom has a more serious charge been preferred against a Minister; 
and never was any charge met with more candour, examined with more 
ability, or repelled with more success. In transmitting money to the. 
Emperor, under the circumstances stated, Mr. Pitt had certainly 
incurred an unusual weight of responsibility; but he felt that the 
gre|t cause in which the nation had embarked was a^t stake; and he 
hesitated not a moment in risking the consequences of a measure which 
was calculated to retrieve it from impending ruin.—^The goo4 was 
public;—the danger personal. And the man who, in a similar situation, 
would not have displayed the same fortitude, and have exposed him¬ 
self to the same risk, might be a virtuous individual, but could be no 
Statesman, and would be wholly unqualified for the office of Prime 
Minister of a great country. Mr. Braggc supported the arguments 
of Mr. Pitt, and declared his opinion, that his conduct, so far from 
meriting censure, was highly deserving the gratitude of the nation; but, 
at the same time, with that sober, discreet, and just, regard for the Con¬ 
stitution, which is the distinguishing characteristic of genuine patriotism, 
he was desirous that such a proceeding, dictated as it was by necessity, 
should not be drawn into precedent in future, notwithstanding the 
auspicious consequences which had now resulted from it.—He there¬ 
fore moved an amendment, which went, in fact, to substitute the fol¬ 
lowing motion, for the original motion of Mr. Fox:—“ That the mea¬ 
sure of advancing the several sums of money, y^hich appear, from the 
accounts presented to the House in that Session ,of Parliament, to have 

• Woodiidrs Reports December 14, 1796, p. S74—395. 
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been issued for the service of the Emperor, though not to be drawn 
'into precedent, but upon occasion of special necessity, was, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, a justifiable and proper exercise of 
the discretion vested in his Majesty’s Ministers by the vote of credit, 
and calculated to produce consequences, which have proved highly 
advantageous to the common cause, and to the general interests of 
Europe.” 

Some discussion ensued oh the amended motion, in which Mr. Sheridan 
took a conspicuous part. As usual, he brandished the weapons of wit 
and ridicule, with considerable address ; but studiously omitted to notice 
every leading principle, and every prominent fact, upon which Mr. Pitt 
had professed to rest his defence.—He pretended, indeed, to examine 
the precedents referred to by the Minister, but in a way so loose and 
vague as to justity the belief, that he had not taken the trouble to con¬ 
sult them.—“ .The first precedent,” said he, is that, in I7O6, of the 
advance to the Duke of Savoy but he must have 'supposed the 
memory of the House to be^'very defective, as they had heard Mr. Pitt 
refer, generally, to various precedents before the revolution, and, speci¬ 
fically, to one in the year 1701, to another in 1704, and to a third in 
1705. In tins case the money had been sent during the recess of Par¬ 
liament. He briefly adverted to the precedents in 1787» and in 1792; 
and those he seriously stated to be the precedents on which the Minister 
relied for his justification, though Mr. Pitt had not only mentioned those 
three; but, specifically, seven or others.f Mr. Sheridan, evidently 
mortified at the argtwienfiwi ad honnnem to which Mr. Pitt had 
recourse at the close of his speech, and the force and justice of which 
the House had most sensibly felt, nltde an awkward endeavour to retort 
it on the Minister, by observing, that it came with an ill-grace from him, 
whose ministerial conduct had been one continual attack upon the liber¬ 
ties of his country. Were it possible that his venerable and illustrious 
father could look down upon the three last years of his history, to see 


* Wooc^FalTs Reports, December 14, p. 403. 


* See Mr. Wilberforce’s Speech in WoodfaU’s |leports, December 1'4, p. 412. 
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him sit and applaud his confidential friends in reviling the sacred instifu^ 
iion of Juries;* and that/pne of the most illustrious pensioners of the 
Crown bad not even been rebuked for saying, that'Courts of Justice 
were become nothing more'than schools for sedition, to see him cover¬ 
ing the whole force of the country with barracks and hastiles, without 
even submitting it as a question to Parliament; to see the 
whole country put under military government, and the people placed 
under subjection to the bayonet, while, as if this were not sufficient, 
their mouths were shut up, and themselves prevented from "meeting to 
consult on their grievances; and, proceeding in diis climax of consti¬ 
tutional violence, wresting from them, oneaifter another, all their rights, 
came at last to take out of the hands of the representatives the guar¬ 
dian disposal of their money.—Of all the Ministers that ever governed 
the affairs of this country, he was the man who had emplojed, in his 
administration, the worst of means, and* entailed upon his country the 
greatest of evils. If two motives could be assigned to his conduct,— 
if it could be said, on the one hand, that he could be guided by views 
of power, and sentiments of ambition, or by feelings of patriotism and 
virtue, he should not hesitate to ascribe the former to a Minister, whose 
whole life had marked the, same disregard for the one, as attention to 
the otlier.'l' 

This empty rodomontade is literally transcribed from the most accu¬ 
rate reports of the Parliamentary proceedings of the day. It is evident 
that the orator’s zeal not only out-stripped his judgment, but confounded 
his reason; for he omitted to inform his expectant audience what would 
have been the sensationsf what the sentiments, of the venerable patriot, 
whose shade he so emphatically^^ invoked, had he been able to burst 
tlvough the confines of the grave, to re-visit the earth, and to contem¬ 
plate the public actions of his son,—“ the worthy offspring of a worthy 

• as Mr. Sheridan always considered the institution of Juries, whenever it suited the 

purpose of the moment so to represetJt them, it has beemseen that, in the cr*e of Mr. Reeves, 

‘ he exerted his utmost efforts to deprive a British subject of all its benefits and advantages. 

f Woodfall’s Reports, December 14, p. 407, 408. 
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sire.” ' This democratic rant, considered as a specimen of popular elo¬ 
quence, fell far short of manj of the wretched effusions of the political 
field-preachers of the London Corresponding Society; and, viewed as 
a grave address from a member of the British House of Commons to 
hil colleagues, upon a question of great public importance, it must sink 
still lower in the estimate of impartial wisdom, whiclj can descry in it 
nothing but the malignity of spleen, the misrepresentations of party, and 
the falsehoods of faction. 

From some allusion which had fallen from Mr. Sheridan, in the course 
of his speech, Mr. Wilberforde^was led to entertain an apprehension that 
he (Mr. Sheridan) was aboiit to become the defender of his (Mr. 
Wilberforce’s) morals; and, sensibly alive to the consequences of any 
defence from such a quarter, he hastened to assure Mr. Sheridan, that.he 
did not thank him for the proffered service; he wished his morals to be 
left to shift for tliemselves, and not to have his countenance.* In his 
reply, Mr. Fox contended that the only real defenders of the constitution 
were to be found in the ranks of Opposition; and that the whole 
transaction, which gave rise to the present discussion, was a juggle and a 
fraud .—He insisted that none of the precedents were applicable to the 
point in question ; adverted to the persecutions which took place four 
years before, when, by the distorted laws of the country of legal tyranny. 
Ministers had obtained verdicts ;—declared, that if the measure in 
question wTre not reprobated, he should regard that man a hyprocrite 
who pretended to see any distinction between this government and an 
absolute monarchy; and concluded with asserting, that he did not 
retract one of the strong opinions which he had advanced, in former 
days;—and that he had no hesitation in saying, that occasions might 
arise in a, comparatively, free country, when men might be driven to 
the necessity of resistance.-)'—On a division, Mr. Bragge’s amendment 
received the sanction of the House; two hundred and eighty-five 
members having voted for it, and against it. • Thus was a 

projected vote of censure converted into a mark of approbation; and 
the Opposition, who had brought forward the discussion, had the 


* Idem Ibid. p. 412. 


t Id. Ibid. p. 418, 419. 
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mortification to find, that, in the support of Mr. Pitt’s principles and 
conduct, the New Parlifment seemed disposed to follow the traces 
of the old. 

It was not till the close of the year 1796, (the 30th of December) tHht 
the rupture of the negotiation at Paris, the particulars of which have 
been detailed, were officially noticed to Parliament, by a Royal Message. 
In this message his Majesty declared, that he had been actuated by the 
sincerest desire to restore the blessings of peaee ; and that he had now 
the consolation of reflecting, that the continuance of the calamities of 
war could be imputed only to the unju^ and exorbitant views of his 
enemies. 

Mr. Pitt moved the address on this message, in which the House 
concurred with his Majesty in lamenting the rupture of the negotiation, 
and in imputing it to the ambition of France, and assured him of the 
necessary support for the continuance of the war with vigour and efiect. 
He introduced his motion by a speech of great length, in which he 
expressed his extreme disappointment, that his sincere endeavours to 
procure a peace had failed of success ; took a full and comprehensive view 
of the origin of the war; of the hostile disposition and views of 
the enemy; of all the circumstances attending the negotiation for peace; 
and of the relative disposition of the two countries. He shewed, tl^t 
the conduct ol* the Directory had been marked by equivocation and 
subterfuge, and had terminated in a gross and premeditated insult to 
our Sovereign, by the abrupt dismission of his representative. And he 
proved, from the new constitution of France, that the alledged pretext 
for refusing to restore the Austrian Netherlands to the Emperor, had no 
foundation in fact. 

The address was opposed by Mr. Erskine, who undertook the gigantic 
task of proving, in oppositid^ not only to Mr. Pitt’s assertion, but to 
the general conviction of Europe, and to the most authentic documents, 
and best established facts, that France was not the aggressor in the war^ 
and that the prolongation of the contest was not owing to the pride and 

G 2 
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obstinacy of the enemy.* —But, at the very opening of his speech, a 
convenient indisposition spared him the trouble of entering into a 
detail which could only have ended in his exposure and confusion.— 
This is stated more positively, because liis intended speech was afterwards 
published, and exhibited the most irrefragable proofs of his perfeet 
ignorance of the main facts on which his conclusion was founded, and 
the most shameful inattention to the leading circumstances of a case on 
which he undertook to decide in the most dogmatical manner.- 

This apparent defect, however, in the opposition to the address, was 
amply supplied by Mr. Fox, who entered, at great length, not merely 
into the immediate subject j(jf discussion, but into all the points connected 
with the original question of aggression, with the conduct of the Ministers 
in the progress of the war, and vvdth the avowed dispositions of the 
different rulers of Republican France, with an ingenuity which no man 
knew better how to adapt to his purpose; but with a sophistry unworthy 
of his talents; and for an object still more unworthy his character and 
country, he pleaded the cause of France against England. His speech, 
indeed, in the mouth of a French Minister, would have been appropriate, 
consistent,and natural. Nor could the most acute and intelligent observer, 
had he first seen it in the French language, have discovered- in it a single 
principle, feature, or sentence, which would have betrayed its origin, or 
induced even a suspicion that it was of English birth. A more laboured 
and ingenious defence of tlieir conduct and principles, thfr united talents 
of the French Directory, their Ministers, and Councils, could not possibly 
have supplied. Every argument which he had employed, from the 
commencement of the war to the present moment, was repeated on this 
occasion, pressed with greater vehemence, and decorated with fresh 
embellishments. WithunblushingefFrontery, he maintained the sincerity 
of the French Directory, and the insincerity of the British Cabinet, in 

* Woodfall’s Reports, Dec. 30, p. 6|,7, 618. 

f I must refer my readers, for proofs of the truth of the character which I have h^re given 
of Mr. Erskinc’s memorable ** Vknv of the Causes and Consequences of the present War with 
France f to the two Letters which I addressed to that gentleman on the subject; BUt more 
particularly to the second Letter, in which they will find comxrfents on such instances of 
ignorance and inattention as cannot fail to excite their surprise. 
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their avowed wishes for pea<;e, and in the negotiations for producing it.^ 
Forgetful, or rather regardless, of his former pcren)j)torv declaration, that 
this country could obtain from France honourable terms of peace, that if 


a disposition to peat^c on our part weremadeknown to her, her concessions 
would be as ample as we could wisii, he was not ashamed, a few months 
after, to observe, that it was not to be ex[)ected tliat the French would 
readily listen to tt'rms of peace dictated by the piesctit Ministers, unless 
they were reduced to that |tate of necessity and submission which would 
leave them no alternative.f— And yet had he constantly urged these very 
Ministers to open a treaty with the Directory! Now, too, he had no hopes 
of peace on amj permanent basis,% except the present system of policy was 
entirely changed, and the principles on whjcli the war was undertaken 
were totally disavowed ! And, that the House might not misconceive him, 
he repeated the remark in a subsequent part of his speech, saying,—•“ I 
believe, in [iiy conscience, that this country cannot have peace, without 
a change of system in politics, nor without a change of Ministers.^ I say 


thatyonr system must be altered, and your Ministers changed, or you 
cannot have pcaee^' In the month of February, the necessity of this change 
had not occurred to Mr. Fox, (or rather Mr. Fox then admitted that it 
had actually occurred, |j) and he did not ])retcnd that any subsequent 
event had intervened to produce it. J n the course of his oration, he declared 
that he loved the Constitution under w hich he was born, but not the 
Constitution which Ministers had created,—in other words, not the 
Constitution it existed in 1796. lie concluded one of the most 
mischievous and unprincipled speeches which had been delivered, in any 
place, since the French Revolution, with moving, as an amendment, that 
the House had learned, with inexpressible concern, that the negotiation, 
which his Majesty had lately commenced for the restoration of peace, had 
been unhappily frustrated; that, in so awful and momentous a crisis, 
they felt it their duty to speak to his Majesty with that freedom and ear¬ 
nestness which became men anxious to preserve the honour of his 
Majesty’s Crown, an^,^ to** secure the interests of his people; that, 
in doiqg this, they deplored the necessity they were under of declaring, 
that, as well from the manner in which the late negotiation had 


• Woodfall’s Reports, Dec. 30, p. 623. 

$ Ibid. p. 644. 


f Idem. Ibid, p., 623. ^ Ibid. 625. 

II See VoT; II. 
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been conducted, as from the substance from the memorial, which 
appeared to have produced the abrupt termination of it, they had 
reason to think his Majesty’s Ministers were not sincere in their endeavours 
to procure the blessings of peace, so necessary for this distressed country; 
and that all prospect ot pacification seemed entirely at an end ;—for, on 
the one hand, his Majesty’s Ministers insisted upon the restitution of the 
Netherlands to the Emperor, while, on the other, the French Directory, 
withequal pertinacity, refused to restore it; that, under these circumstances, 
the House could not help lamenting the rashness and injustice of Ministers, 
whose long-continued misconduct had produced this embarrassing 
situation, by advising his Majesty, before the blessings of peace had been 
unfortunately interrupted, ^ refuse all negotiation for the adjustment of 
the then-subsisting dilFerenccs, although, at that time, the Netherlands, 
now the main obstacle to the return of tranquillity, so far from being 
considered as an object of contest, was solemnly renounced, and the peace 
of Europe olFer^ed into his Majesty’s hands upon the basis of that 
renunciation, and upon tlic security and independence of Holland, whilst 
she preserved her neutrality towards France ; that the House had further 
deeply to regret, that, soon after the commencement of the war, wl^en, by 
the vigour of his Majesty’s arms, with the assistance of his allies, the 
republic of Holland had been rescued from invasion, aiid th^ greater part 
of the Netherlands had been recovered by the Emperor; ata tinfe, too, when 
most of the Princes of Europe, with resources yet unexhausted, continued 
firm in their alliance^ with Great Britain, Ministers did not avail 
themselves of this high and commanding position for the negotiation of 
an honourable peace, and the establishment of the political balance of 
Europe ; that, on the eontrary, without any example in the principles 
or practice of this or any other nation, it was with pain the House 
recollected his IMajesty’s Ministers refused to set on foot any negotiation 
whatever with they French Republic; not upon a real or alledged 
unwillingness on his part, to listen to thje propositions now rejected by 
her, or to any other specific proposal of indemni|y or political security, 
but upon the arrogant and insulting pretence, that her government was 
not capable of maintaining the accustomed relations of peace and amity 
amongst nations, and that, on this unfounded, and. merely speculative, 
assumption, his Majesty w as advised to continue the war to a period 
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when the difficulties in the way of peace had been so increased, by the 
defection of most of the powers engaged in the confederacy, and by the 
conquests and consequent pretensions of the French Republic, that 
the House, having tj^us humbly submitted to his Majesty the reflections 
which his gracious communications immediately suggested, felt 
themselves in duty bound, for the information of his Majesty, and the 
satisfaction of an exhausted people, to proceed, with unremitting 
diligence, to investigate the causes which had produced our present 
calamities, and to offer such advice as tlie alarming and critical circum¬ 
stances of the nation might require. 

Posterity will scarcely believe, that there eftisted, in either House of 
Parliament, a man, who, under the peculiar circumstances in which 
the nation was now placed, and with a knowledge of all the solemn 
decisions of the great councils of the nation, recorded in their journals, 
on the various topics here so pointedly referred to, could so far forget 
what was due to his country, to his own character, and to the assembly 
which he addressed, as to present, for its adoption, a paper which con¬ 
tained as many falsehoods as assertions ; and which was not more repug¬ 
nant to truth, than dejiradinsr to the national character. 

The comments which Mr. Fox’s speech drew from Mr. Dundas, were 
pointedly strong, and strictly just.^ He, characterized it as the most 
mischievous speech he had ever heard in that House. Not one word 
had Mr. Fox said tp add strength to this country, or to favour the nego¬ 
tiation ;—on the contrary, nearly the whole of it was calculated to afford 
protection and encouragement to the enemy. He not only assisted them 
in the arguments which they had used themselves; but he suggested to 
them several ingenious arguments of his own, which they had failed to 
produce in the course of the negotiation. Mr. Dundas expressed his 
belief, that it had never before occurred to the most inflamed patriot, to 
the most envenomed oppipitionist that ever existed, to plead the cause of 
the enemy. ^ After Mr. Grey had repeated the arguments of Mr. Fox, 
the House divided, when, fortunately for the honour of the country, only 
thirty-seven members voted in favour of the amendment, while it was 


* Woodfall’s Reports, Dec. SO, p. 647. 
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indignantly rejected by hvo hundred and twelve.* The address was, of 
course, carried. 

The King’s Message was discussed, on the same day, in the House of 
Lords, when Lord Guildford proposed the very same address which was 
moved by Mr. Fox in the Lower House.—He was supported by the Duke 
of Bedford, and the Earls of Derby and Abingdon ; while the conduct of 
the government was most ably defended by Lords Grenville and Auckland, 
and the Earl of Kinnoul. Eiglit Peers only voted for the amendment, 
and eighty-six against it. 

Lord Fitzwilliam, iipon ^this, as upon a former, occasion, differed both 
from the Ministers and frt^m the Opposition.—I ijg condemned the former 
for attempting to open a negotiation for which the enemy had not afforded 
the smallest encouragemifent.—^’Fhey had never retracted the inadmissible 
principle, advt^nced in the note to Mr. Wickham, nor the ofiensive decree 
of November, 179^, for encouraging the people of other countries to rise 
up against their established governmente. No circumstance had occurred 
to convince him that their former proud and dangerous principles, and 
pretensions, did not exist, in full force, at the present hour. He insisted 
that there could be no safety in fraternizing with sum a people ; and he 
illustrated his argument by a reference to tbc conduct which France had 
observed towards Genoa, Tu^'any, and various other neutral states. 

Thus far his Lordship’s argument was, indisputably, sound ; and it 
would be difficult, indeed, to find, in the conduct of the French govern¬ 
ment, any change wdiich could encourage the British Minister to think 
that they were really desirous of peace with this country; or that a safe 

* It may not be improper, nor yet wholly useless, to state ivho the members were tli^ could 
hold such language to the country, at such a period.—^'fhe following is the list of the Minority : 
J. Baker ; Sir Charles Bampfylde; George Bard ^; R. Jj^ddulph ; hon. Edward Bouverie; 
J. Brogden; J. R. Burch ; F. Burdett ; G. Byng; Alde||il|m Combe ; J. Courtenay; hon. 
T. Erskine ; C. J. Fox ; C. Grey ; J. Hare ; W. Hussey; N. Jeffreys ; J. Nicholl; D. North ; 
H. Peirse ; W. Plumer ; J. Richardson ; I^rd W. Russell; J. Scudamore ; R. B. Sheridan; 
G.Shum; W. Smith; Lord R. Spencer Lord Stanley ; M. A. Taylor; T, Thompson 
G. Tierney ; hon. H. Tufton ; hon. J. Tufton ; S. Whitbread ; J. Walwyn 3 C. C. Western j 
J. Jekyll; and General Tarleton. 
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and durable peace could be concluded with them. But the conclusions 
which Lord Fitzwilliam drew from these premises were by no means, 
just. Reverting to his old position, he contended, that Ministers had 
changed their ground, and departed from the principles on which they 
had embarked in the contest; and that, therefore, those noble friends of 
his, who had agreed to support them in the prosecution of the war, could 
no longer do so w'ith any regard to (consistency. This remark induced 
one of those noblemen, Earl S])encer, to declare, that when he felt it his 
duty, as a friend to his country, to give his support to government, before 
he became a member of the administration, he did so, because he thought 
France the unprovoked aggressor; and that the war was not only just 
and necessary, but also unavoidable. 11 is principles, however, had 
never led to the extreme length to which Lord Fitzwilliam’s argument 
went. With regard to the conduct of Ministers, he was able to say, 
and ind(*ed felt himself bound to declare, that, in the late negotiations 
they had done their iitmost to effect what his Majesty had most sincerely 
at heart—an earnest and anxious desire to restore peace to this country, 
and to Europe, on terms equally jfust, honourable, and solid. This decla¬ 
ration from a nobleman, whose integrity the breath of scandal never 
polluted, who was known to speak the deliberate sentiments of his mind, 
and to advance nWiingas fact, of which he had not the most positive 
knowledge, was, of itself, sufficient to decide the question of Ministerial 
sincerity, and to prove the falsehood of the imputations cast upon the 
cabinet in the rejected amendments^ Lord Guildford and Mr. Fox. 

In the subsequent amendment, however, now moved by Lord Fitz- 
wilUam, in conformity with the principles which he had ever avowed, 
there was nothing reprehensible, nothing injurious to the honour of the 
country ; nothing to depress the spirit of the people; and nothing to 
calutnniate the government. It proceeded, on the contrary, on a noble, 
manly, and somewhat of a ch^alrous, principle; b%t still it was such 
as, in the present circui^lfences of the country, and in the actual state 
of the continent of Eurt^e, it would have been highly impolitic in the 
Ministers, who must, in all their public transactions, bear those relative 
circumstances constantly in their minds, to .countenance or adopt. This 
amendment gave his Majesty full credit for his anxious desire to conclude 
VoL III. H 
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a secure and honourable peace, but declared the conviction of the House, 
founded on an attentive observance of the beginning, progress, and 
events of the late negotiation, that no future attempt, of a similar kind, 
on our part, could be wise, decorous and safe, until the common enemy 
should have abandoned his hostile disposition to all other states, by ceas¬ 
ing to place his owm internal regulations above the public law of Europe, 
to insist, that all o^rs should, in all cases, sacrifice the faith of their 
alliances, and the protection of their ancient and dearest interests, to the 
m^ntenance of his treaties, and the gratification of his ambition; and, 
for ever, to appeal to the people against their own lawful government.— 
It further stated, that the House should ndver consider the possessors 
of the power in France, (under whatever name or external form of 
government that power i^ight be exercised) as igapable of maintaining 
the ordinary relations of peace and amity, until they should have dis¬ 
claimed, in conduct, no fess than in words, that system w hich, having 
emanated from the original principle of the French ftevolution, still con¬ 
tinued to operate in a more dangerous, because in a mo^^,specious, form, 
and which, in an address to his Majesty, in January, 1794, that House 
had described, as ** a system disposing, arbitrarily, of the lives and pro¬ 
perty of a numerous people, violating every restraint of justice, humanity, 
and religion,—equally incompatible w ith the happiness of that country, 
and w'ith the tranquillity of all other nations.” 

Such was the substiance of Ifis LofSship’s amendment, which certainly 
gave a just chal’actcr of the French government, and qf the nature and 
tendency of their principles; such a character it was as proper and becom¬ 
ing for individuals to exhibit, as it was to impress on the public 
minds the sentiments and principles which his Lordship avowed, 
as far as they were warranted by facts; but it by no mH^ns followed, 
that it would be gmdent, or politic, for the House of Peers to gife it 
a kind of legislative sanction, or for th%Ministers themselves to concur 
in a measure, which might, in the actual stat^^f affairs, raise a serious 
obstacle to the accomplishment of their avowed object,—^the restoration 
peace to Europe. After a few words from Lords Spencer and Gren¬ 
ville, the amendment w as -negatived without a division;—and both 
Houses adjourned, on the same day, tef the fourteenth of February. 
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fcHAPTER XXXII. 


State of Public affairs at the commencement of 1797—^Extraj^dinary run on the Bank- 
Communications between Mr. Pitt, and the Directors of the Bank—Causes of the Scarcity 
of Money at this time—Order in council prohibiting payments in Specie at the Bank- 
Royal Message on the Subject to Parliament—Address moved by Mr. Pitt—Opposed by 
Mr. Fox—He accuses Mr. Pitt of having ruined the nation—Asserts that the King had 
claimed a power to annihilate all the property of the Creditors of the Bank—Censures the 
Order in Council—Maintains that payment in Bank Notes is no payment at all—The 
Opposition represent the Bank as in a state of Insolveiicy—Mr. Pitt explains the nature of 
the Money transactions Between the Government and the Bank—^Pointed remark of Mr. 
Dent—Mr. Sheridan mOves an Amendment to the Address—^The Amendment is rejected, 
and the Address carried—A Secret Committee is appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
Bank—Satisfactory Report of the Secret Committee—^Flourishing state of the Bank—Its 
assets exceed its debts by nearly four millions—Vast increase of Commerce—An Act is pasK 
sed for giving l^al effect to the Ordg^ in Council—Motion of Mr. Grey in condemnation 
of the Order in Council, and of the conduct of Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt justifies himself—Expo¬ 
ses the inaccuracy of Mr. Grey’s statements—Mr. Pitt censured for breaking a promise which 
he never made—Amount of Bank Notes in circulation—Different opinions of the policy 
of the Bank, in diminishing the number of their Notes—The true principle of Banking 
explained by Mr. Pitt—He censures some of the maxims of Adam Smith as injudicious— 
He shews that the quantity of Specie in the country has not been diminished since the 
war—Mr. Grey’s vote of censure negativ|jl by iwo hundred and six votes against sixty— 
Alderman Combe moves an Address to the King, to remove his Ministers—He accuses 
Ministers of beit^ hateful to the French, and, therefore, unlit to make a good Peace for 
England—Observations on this novel discovery—Unconstitutional doctrine, advanced by 
Mr. Curwen, respecting the duty of a Representative, exposed—^Motion rejected by two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two votes against fifty-nine—Mr. Fox moves a repeal of the New Treason 
and Sedition Acts—Repeats his former arguments on the Subject—Asserts that Charles 
the Second i‘li»as a Papist—Abuses the Scotch Judges—Panegyrises Gerald, who had been 
dhnsported for Seditious practises—Maintains that Public Sedition cannot be ^ngerous to 
a State—^The Motion is opposed by Serjeant Adair, who vindicafe the Scotch Judges, and 
traces the late attempt on the King’s life, to the inflammatory harangues of the Seditious 
Societies—^The public condlsKt of MV. Fox truly characterized by Colonel Fullarton—Mr. 
Fox’s motion lost by a great majority—Mr, Harrison’s motion for an inquiry into Sinecure 
Places, and Fees of Office—He is answered by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt explains the nature of the 
various Offices—Shews Sineciure Places to be sanctioned by the solemn decisions of Parliae- 
ment—Moves the previous question— Mr. Sheridan’s Speech— His impressive exhortation 
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to economy and retrenchment, the probable effect of personal experience—He attacks Mr. 
George Rose, who accuses him of falsehood, and demonstrates the ju|tice of his accusation 
—Mr. Sheridan explains—Mr. Fox charges Mr. Pitt, and Lord Grenville, with taking Sine¬ 
cure Places for themselves—Mr. Pitt defended agaii^st this charge—Its gross injustice 
proved—Memorable instance of his disinterested and patriotic spirit—Illiberal attack on 
Mr- Canning by Mr. Fox—Mr. Fox charged with selling two Sinecure Places to pay a 
gaming debt—The Speaker interposes—Mr. Canning justifies his own conduct^—^The pre¬ 
vious question carried—Mutiny in the Navy—Factious conduct of the Seamen at Ports- 
mouthr^Thcy appoint tfelegates, and present petitions to the House of Commons, and the 
Admiratty—Demand a redress of grievances—Their demands complied with—^They return 
to their duty—Mr. Whitbread moves a vote of censure on Mr. Pitt for his conduct respect¬ 
ing tlie mutiny—Negatived—Fresh mutiny at the Nore—The Mutineers seize two Store 
Ships, and stop the passage of the River—Government reject their demands—The mutiny 
quelled—Execution of Parker, the principal Mutineer—Act for the prevention and punish, 
ment of attempts to excite mirfiny in the Army and Navy, introduced by Mr. Pitt—Elo¬ 
quent Speech of Mr. Sheridan in support of it—Mr. Pitt proves the mutiny to have been 
the effect of a settled system to excite disaffection in the country—His judicious observa¬ 
tions on the origin and natureibf our Penal Laws—Introduces a Bill for preventing all inter¬ 
course with the Mutineers — The two bills pass without opposition—Pay of the Army 
increased—Mr. Grey’s motion for a reform in Parliament—Charges Mr. Pitt w-ith inconsis¬ 
tency—The charge repelled—Mr. Erskine seconds the motion—Mr. Mit bpposes it—Mr. Fox 
supports it—The House reject it—The Duke iSf Bedford moves, in the House of Lords, 
an Address to the King, to dismiss his Ministers—The motion negatived by ninety-one 
votes against fourteen—Bill for allowing Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dissenters, to 
• hold Commissions in the .Supplementary Militia, opposed by Lord Kenyon and the Bishop 
of Rochester—Supported by the Duke of Norfolk, who asserts the Superior purity of the 
Protestant faith ; but accuses the Church of displaying a spirit of persecution—Lord Gren¬ 
ville defends the established Church, and contrasts its liberal and tolerant spirit with the 
bigotry, intolerance," and persecutlon**of the Church of Rome—The House reject the Bill- 
Vote of Credit—Parliament Prorogued. 

[1797*] The early part of the year 1797 was, on many accounts, the 
most gloomy period of Mr. Pitt’s political life. The failure of tlie 
negotiation for peace, combined with other causes, some of a temporary, 
others of a permanent, nature, had materially affected »t!ie credit,, of 
the country; the fluids had su^k full three per cent, beneath their 
lowest point of depression, towards the close of the American M^ar.^ 
The bank, from various circumstances, had expmenced such an unusual 
demand for cash, as to excite very serious alarm. The seeds of rebellion 
had begun to unfold themselves in Ireland ;—the spirit; of disaffection 

* The lowest price of the three per cent, consols, in 1781, was In February, 1797, they 
were as low as 50^; and, in the following month, they were reduced to 50—and in April, to 48|. 
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had extended to our seamen; and the nation was involved in a contest 
with a malignant and implacable foe, of which it was difficult to 
conjecture, either the termination or the result. The situation of Prints 
Minister, at such a crisis, was certainly the least enviable, and the most 
arduous, of all situations. Mr. Pitt was fully sensible of the difficulties 
of the times, of the importance of the duties wdiich he had to discharge, 
and of the weight of the responsibility which at|ached to his office; 
but, fortified by the innate integrity of his heart, and by tW native 
firmness of his mind, he did not shrink from the efforts which bis 
country demanded at his hands, but manfully opposed the storm which 
seemed to threaten her with destruction, and resolved to proportion his 
exertions to the exigencies which called for their application. 

His first care was to provide for the safety of the Bank, in which the 
stability of the national credit was essentially iin|)licated. In the course of 
the two last years, Mr. Pitt had various communications with the Bank, 
on the subject oj^the payment of '^freasury bills, or bills drawn on the 
Treasury, for public services frorif%broad, accepted by the commissioners, 
and made payable at the Bank ;—and, in respect of other accommodations, 
which the Directors of the Bank had been in the constant habit of 
affording to governrhent. On these accounts, the Bank were considerably 
in advance* to government, and they had repeatedly requested the Minister 
to adopt some other means for the payment of the Treasury bills, so as 
to prevent the advances of the Bank from ever exceeding the sum of half a 
million. To the propriety of this recpiest Mr. Pitt had acceded, but the 
multiplicity of objects of greater consequence, wdiich incessantly pressed 
upon his attention, and the magnitude of the sums drawn from the 
continent, and from Saint Domingo, where the expence was enormous, 
had hitherto ^evented him from having recourse to those measures which 
werl necessary to afford that relief to the Bank "^hich had been so 
properly, and so repeatedly, urged.—He had, at length, however, 
resolved, by means of a new loan, and of other financial regulations, to 
provide the requisite means for this purpose. 

_ ii/ 

In the course of these commuhications, the Governor of the Bank had 
apprized Mr. Pitt, in the year 1790 , that there had been very unusual 
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demands upon the Bank for cash. This was ascribed, in some degree, to 
the failure of many of the counlly banks, which had occurred three years 
Ifefore, and the consequent diminution of the number of bank notes m 
circulation; and to the great increase of commerce; the latter requiring, 
of course, the employment of larger capitals, and an extended circuktting 
medium, at the very time when the circulating medium had been 
considerably lessenedAy the former. Indeed, from the increase of freight, 
insuranc#^* and other extraordinary expences, it is perfectly clear, that a 
larger capital is necessary in time of war, than in time of peace, for 
carrying on even the same degree of commerce.—In Scotland, and in 
Ireland more particularly, the scarcity of money had occasioned great 
demands on the bank, while the scanty harvests of two succeeding years 
had rendered it necessary to expend very large sums in the purchase of 
corn. The subsidies, or loans, granted to our continental allies, though 
never paid in British coin, had occasioned an exportation to a certain 
extent, of bullion and dollars. It appeared, however, by the authority 
of Mr. Boyd, that not more than ^1,200,000 in bullion, had been 
transmitted to the -Emperor, the remainder of the loans to him having 
been paid in bills of exchange. There was one other cause, of a different 
nature, which concurred to produce this extraordinary run upon the 
Bank.—A very general apprehension prevailed, that the French would 
attempt an invasion of the country ; and this induced numbers of persons 
to collect all the specie they could, ^od to keep it out of circulation, on 
the supposition that, in the confusion which such an event would produce, 
it would be the only kind of property for which the necessaries of life 
would be exchanged. In a conversation, on this subject, with some of 
the Bank Directors, Mr. Pitt observed, that, by all his information, he 
could not learn that any hostile preparations, of consequence, were 
making in France, to invade this country, except the fleet which was 
refitting at Brest, aflter being driven from the coast of Ireland; but that 
he could not answer that no partial attack on this country would,be made 
by such a mad and desperate enemy as we had to contend with. 

On the 24th of February, 1797> the Deputy-Governor pf the Bank, and 
Mr. Bosanquet, one of the Dirqptors, had an interview with Mr. Pitt, on 
the subject of the alarming-decrease of cash, in that.and the preceding 
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month; and to enquire of him how far he thought the Bank might go 
on paying cash, and when he would thi^ it necessary to interfere before 
the cash was so reduced as to be detrimental to the, immediate service df 
the State ? Mr. Pitt truly regarded this as a matter of great importance, 
and told these gentlemen, that he must be prepared with some resolution 
to bring forward in the Council for a proclamation, to stop the issue of 
cash from the Bank.—And he thought it would become proper to appoint 
a Secret Committee of the House of Commons, to investigate’ithe state 
of the affairs of the Bank;—to which the Deputy Governor acceded, 
observing, that the Directors were perfectly prepared to produce a state¬ 
ment of their afiairs to such a Committee.* 

Accordingly a Council was assembled, on the 26th of February, when, 
in consequence of Mr. Pitt’s representations, they declared it to be their 
unanimous opinion, that it was indispensably necessary, for the public 
service, that the Directors of the Bank of England should forbear to issue 
any cash in payni^nt, until the sense of Parliament could be taken on that 
subject, and the proper measures^adopted thereon, for maintaining the 
means of circulation, and supporting the public and commercial credit of 
the kingdom, at this important conjuncture; and they ordere>i a copy 
of their minute to be transmitted to the Directors of the Bank, who were 
required to conform to the same, on the ground of the exigency of the 
case, until the sense of Parliament could ^bc taken. 

This preliminary step was followed by a message from the King, 
delivered to the House of Commons, on the 27th of February, accom* 
panied by the above Order of Council, and recommending the subject to 
the most serious attention of Parliament. This message was taken into 
consideration, fthe next day, when Mr. Pitt moved the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, for the double purpose of ascertaining the existence of 
the necessity on which the Order of (Souncil had been issued, and for 
examining and stating the total amount of out-standing demands on the 
Bank of England, and likewise of the funds for discharging the same. 
They were to communicate the result of this inquiry to the House, 


* See the printed CtarsespcmdceRe between Mr. Pitt and the Bank. 
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tQg<pt1aer with their opiaion the sexpedieoey o£ prcrHiding fot the 
confirmation apd continpam:e p£j|he measures* talc:eh> in pursuance ?of thNi 
:pinute in Council. 

After the temper which the Oppositiomhad displayed, during the whole 
of the present contest, it was not to be expected, that ariT/ measure prcM 
posed by Mr. Pitt would be suffered to pass, without a repetition of that 
abuse, arid of those calumnies, which they had incessantly lavished Upon 
him.—Mr. Fox now accused him of having brought the nation to the brirtk 
of destruction ; he did not scruple to assert, that, by the present measure, 
the King, or Executive Government, had claimed a power to annihilate* 
by one breath, all the property of the creditors of the Bank.* Nay, even 
tills imputation, monstrous as it was, did not satisfy his factious mind-^ 
for a piind more factious than his was, at this period, die annals of Britii^ 
liistpry do not exhibit,-—for he soon added: “The measure that lias 
actually been adopted, is the most pernicious in principle, and the most 
dangerous in its elfects. It will not easily be erased frpni the memories 
of men, or from the annals of the country, that, whatever may be the 
vaunted theory of tlie constitution, whatever the national value of our 
rights, whatever the pretended security of our laws, one word from 
the King may have the effect to destroy one half of the property of the 
country !”f To such extremes was he carried, by the blind fury of party 
zeal, that he contended there w^s no difference between a refusal to pay 
the dividends in specie, and a refusal to pay them altogether ! Altliough 
Ite well knew, that not one person in a thousand ever received his divi¬ 
dends in spt cic,—a preference being generally given to bapk note9« .*,Hc 
told the Minister, that he had no right to reproach the French wUh ,the 
disorder in their finances; siricc he had himself brought this. cop^h'7 
into the. same situation.—-He insisted that, by the measure jin qu^^ipn, 
we should be on the very verge, aye, evep in the gulpti, of ruin !J Mr. 
Pitt, he said, had disgraced himself, and ruined hi? country. ^ep^e- 
•cated-all partial inquiry into the affairs of the Bank, and demanded, that 
^11 their transactions, and all their proceedings, should be laid tP 

* Woodfall’s Rej^rts, February 28, 1797, p 93. 

f Idem Ibid. p. Oft; % Ibid. p. ' 
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the public; although it was perfectly clear that the public could have uo 
farther right to investigate the atfairs oi»the Bank, than what arose out 
of the necessity of the case; and that this necessity required only that it 
should be ascertained, whether the assets of the Bank were fully suffi¬ 
cient to answer every demand upon it. Bat Mr. Fox had little judg¬ 
ment ;—in the present case, indeed, it was blinded by faction;—he 
always ran into extremes, and was never satisfied w ith proportioning 
his remedy to the evil which called for its application. Other members 
of the party representeci the conduct of the Bank as an act of insol¬ 
vency; asserted that Bank paper must necessarily fall into discredit; and 
expressed their fears that it would sink as low even as assignats and 
mandats. —And, w ith as little knowledge of the fact, they contended, 
that if the government w^ould repay the Bank all the money 
which it had advanced, for the public, it might resume its payments 
in specie. This erroneous statement Mr. Pitt hastened to correct, 
though he neither thought it wtorth his while to notice the abusive lan¬ 
guage of Mr. Fox, nor would suffer himself to be led, by the violence 
of his opponents, to enter into explanations vyhich the most imperious 
motives of public duty required him to avoid. He asked, whether it 
was imagined that the Bank advanced their specie to government, and 
that he, with rapacious hand, had seized upon so much money ? By far 
the greater part of the sum due to the Bank consisted of floating 
advances, not now made for the first^hne; nor w as there more out¬ 
standing at that time than there had been, on many occasions, before 
he came into office.* The advances w ere commonly made in notes, and 
paid in the same manner. Unless the Bank had made no other adv'ances 
than those to government, and unless these had occasioned an issue of 
paper, producing a demand for specie, which otherwise w'ould not have 
occurred, it could not be said, that the advances to government could, 
in any view', produce the difficulties of the Bank for cash. It was not 
impossible that, on some future occasion, a loan might be required for 
taking up these floating advances, but was it conceived that such a loan 
would be in specie ? and, though it were, it could not supply the Bank 
with a single additional guinea in cash. It was truly observed, in this 

^ Mr. Pitts speech^ Feb. 28, p. 117, Woodfall’s Reports. 
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debate, by Mr. Dent, that gentlemen appeared more desirous of entering 
into personal abuse than of promoting the public interest;—and not all 
the sarcastic remarks of Mr. Sheridan, of which he was not sparing, 
could destroy the force of the observation. Mr. Sheridan moved an 
amendment, the intent of which was to extend the objects of inquiry; 
but it was negatived by two hundred and forty-four votes against eighty- 
six ; and the original motion of Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, was carried.—^Thc Committee was accordingly 
appointed, and consisted of Sir .John Scott, |^the Attorney-General;) 
Mr. Hawkins Browme; Mr. Bragge; Alderman Anderson ; Mr. John 
Fane; Mr. Thomas Grenville ; Mr. Wilberforce; Mr. Grey ; Sir John 
Mitford, (the Solicitor-General;) Mr. Hussey; Mr. Wilberforce Bird ; 
Mr. Plumer; Mr. Blackburnc ; and Mr. Bramston. The composition 
of this Committee, supposing the Minister to have had any influence in 
appointing it, aflbrded the strongest proof that there was no intention 
of concealing any thing which was necessary for the real object of the 
inquiry ; any thing, in short, which the public interest did not require 
to be concealed. Meanwhile, a bill was passed, with the utmost expe¬ 
dition, for repealing an existing law wdiich prohibited the issue of bank 
notes for a less sum than five pounds.—^^riic object of this bill was to 
remedy the inconvenience wdiich must accrue, in the payment of small 
sums, from the stoppage of payment, in specie, at the Bank. 

The Secret Committee lost no time in entering upon the important 
inquiry entrusted to them by the House; and, so early as the third of 
March, they made their first report, in which they stated, that, after 
due examination, they found that the total amount of the outstanding 
demands on the Bank, on the 25th of February, 1797» (to which day 
the accounts could completely be made up) was, ^^13,779,390.—And 
that the total amount of the funds, for discharging thifese demands, (not 
including the permanent debt due from Government of ^11,686,800 
which bore an interest of three per cent.) was, on the same day, 
^17,397,280 ; and that the result was, that there was, on the 25th day 
of February, 1797, a surplus of effects belonging to the Bank, beyond 
the amount of their debts, ani^unting to the sum of .^3,826,800, 
exclusive of the debt due from Government. In a second report, they 
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declared their, opinion, that it was necessary to provide for the confir¬ 
mation and continuance, for a time to ^e limited, of the measures taken 
in pursuance of the order of Council, on the 26th of February. They 
afterwards presented a third report, in which they traced the progress 
of the extraordinary run on the Bank, an4 the principal causes which 
load contributed to produce it; which causes have been already noticed. 
But, in immediate reference to the measure adopted by the Council, on 
the representations of Mr. Fitt, they stated that, between the 21st of 
February, the day on which the Governor of the Bank imparted his 
apprehensions to the Minister, and the 26th of that month, the drain on 
the Bank for cash had increased in a still more rapid and alarming pro¬ 
portion ; and that, supposing such drain should continue to operate, 
and still more so, if it should increase, the committee were of opinion, 
that there was strong reason to apprehend, that the Bank might, in 
the course of a few days, not only be prevented from affording the 
usual and necessary supply of cash for the public service, but ultimately 
be totally disabled from continuing its payments in cash in the ordinary 
course of its business ; and that, by a further reduction to any consider¬ 
able amount, the danger to the public would have been greatly increased, 
and it might have become much more difficult to rc-instate the affairs of 
the Bank, and restore the general circulation of the kingdom ; that there 
was no reason to suppose, that the drain would, on the ensuing Monday 
and following days, be in the least diminished, but rather that it w’ould 
have been considerably augmented; that no means were suggested, by 
the Directors of the Bank, for preventing the danger which was appre¬ 
hended, nor did any such occur to them at the time, or had since been 
suggested to the committee ; and it, therefore, appeared to the com¬ 
mittee, that no measure could then have been taken, which would have 
prevented sych danger, other than the suspension of payments in cash, 
requir^ by the ;^inute in Council;—they were, therefore, of opinion, 
that, on the 26th of February, there did exist a necessity for issuing 
the minute of Council of that date, though, at the time, not warranted 
by law. 

There was one part of the last report of this committee which 
proved highly gratifying to every friend of his country, particularly 
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after the bold* unqualified, assertions which had been recently made» 
by Mr. Fox, and his associates, tthat the nation was in a state of bank¬ 
ruptcy.—It stated, that the balance of trade, in favour of this country, 
had, during the war, very greatly increased, so as, in each of the years* 
1795 , and 179 f>» to have amounted, upon an average, to 
about 500,000, creating a balance, on the whole, of about^twenty- 
six millions, notwithstanding the diminution of the general balance, by 
the sums paid (upwards of seven millions in two years) for the great 
importation of com ; occasioned by the extraordinary scarcity which 
lately prevailed, and encouraged by large bounties, to an extent much 
beyond the ordinary scale of commerce in that article. 

On the 13th of March, Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for enabling the 
Bank of England to issue notes in payments of demands upon them, 
instead of cash, in pursuance of the late order of council to that; 
efiect.—'I'his bjll underwent much discussion in its progress through the 
House, but ultimately passed the Commons on the 7th of April; and, 
in a few days, having been adopted by the Upper House, yi^ithout alter¬ 
ation, received the Royal satiction, and became a law. Its operation was 
limited to the 24lh of June. 

Mr. Grey, who was a member of the Secret Committee appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank, could not so far forget bis 
political habits, or ,lose sight of his political pursuits, as to subject 
his own opinion to that of others, or to acquiesce in the sentiments 
and decisions of a majority. As if resolved to sec, and to acknawledge,' 
no other culprit than Mr. Pitt, and to make him solely responsible 
for every adverse event, he brought forward, on the l6th of May, a 
series of resolutions, the objedt and intent of which were to hold up 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as guilty of t^ most criminal 
misconduct, for the disgrace which had fallen upon the Bank of 
England, and for all the bad consequences which resulted from it*—^In 
opposition, as he acknowledged, not merely to the majority, but to 
member of the Committee,* as well as to the declared sense of the 


• Woodfall’s Reports* May 16, p. 148, 
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House, he maintaini^, that the Order of Courtcil was not proper, and 
was not necessary^. In the speech; with which he pretaced the intro¬ 
duction of his resolutions, he Went over the whole of the corres¬ 
pondence between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Directors 
of the Bank, and inferred from thence, that the embarrassments which 
the Bank experienced, and wdiich occasioned the consequent stoppage of 
payment in cash, were solely imputable to the unfair dealings, and 
breach of faith, in JSfr. Pitt. Ilis resolutions went to establish this 
point; they were nineteen in number, but the first eighteen must be 
considered only as premises, whence the conclusion was drawn in the 
last, w hich stated, that it appeared to the House, upon the most attentive 
consideration of the circumstances above-mentioned, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been guilty of a criminal inattention to the 
public interest, and a high breach of duty, by which the credit ©f the 
nation had been materially impaired. 

Mr. Pitt entered into a brief justification of his conduct, against these 
allegations;—he said very little on the necessity and propriety of the 
Order in Council, as they had, been fully admitted by the Committee, by 
the House, by the Directors of the Bank, and by tlie public at large. 
He considered the motion as resting on two distinct grounds; First, the 
advances made to government by the Bank in general, and the rehtit- 
tanccs\made to the Emperor ; Secondly, the conclusion drawn by Me. 
Gre 3 ^ that these two circumstances were the priqppal causes which 
produced the order for suspending the issuing of cash by the Bank..— 
He denied the justice of Mr. Grey’s inference, and maintained that many 
other causes than those assigned by him, had combined to produce the 
event which'formed the ground of his censure. He admitted, that 
repeated applications had been made to him, on the part of the Directors 
of the Bank, respitcting the advances and remittances complained of; 
and that assurances had been given by him, that the advances should be 
reduced to half a million.—But the House was in justice^*bound to 
consider the peculiar nature of those circumstances which prevented 
him from carry ing into execution the assurances so given.^—♦When the 
magnitude and diversity of the operatioris of the present war w ere fairly 
viewed;—when the unforeseen ejtig€?ncics, which called for unforeseen 
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expences, were candidly weighed, it would not be denied, that it was 
completely impossible to ascertain, with any exactness, the amount of 
the disbursements likely to be incurred, or to form estimates on which 
any reliance could be placed. Since, then, the validity of this position 
could not be impeached, and the impossibility of bringing forward 
certain estimates, was established by experience, the only question, which 
remained for the House to decide, was, whether the assurances, made 
by government, had been giv'en with an evident intention of carrying 
them into etlect ? A consideration, also, qf the particular steps which 
bad been taken to fulfil these assurances, would be necessary to enable 
the House to judge of the sincerity of intention with which they had 
been advanced. 

It was stated, in one of the resolutions now submitted to the House, 
that the Treasury Bills, paid by the Bank, amounted to fifte.en millions; 
but the question was not, what had or’what had not been paid, but 
what was the amount of the outstanding debt, and what the means 
which government possessed to discharge it. Mr. Pitt felt that he 
laboured under peculiar disadvantage in stating,—but it was a disad¬ 
vantage which no human foresight could possibly provide for,—that be 
had been very much disappointed in the unexpected amount, as well of 
the Bills drawn from the Continent, as o*f the sums drawn for to meet 
the exigencies of the war, in the West Indies, the precise extent of 
which he was even, at that moment, tunable to state.—--Therefore, when 
Mr. Grey contended, as an argument in favour of his own conclusions, 
that the expectations held out in the different Budgets had*seldom been 
fulfilled, he contended for that which could not be denied, and which 
was certainly a matter of great and serious concern; but he admitted, 
at the same time, that the financial statements were correct, founded, as 
they evidently were, on the probable estimates laid before the House. 
As a proof of the sincerity of the intention manifested by government, 
to reduce the advances, Mr. Pitt referred to a document brought forward 
by the Secret Committee, by which it appeared that the outstanding 
Bills of Exchange were reduced, on the fifth of January, 1795, to 
^ ll79S>900 ; and, on the thirty-first of , March, to ^ 500,000.^— 
That they were not kept at that low sum was imputable solely to the 
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increase of the great and unavoidable expences which could ^ot be 
foreseen in the prosecution of the war. I'he Bills of Exchange actually 
paid by government between the fifth of January, 179^>, and the fifth of 
January, 179^> amounted to no less than eight millions, while those 
which were outstanding did not exceed ^ 500,000. He made this 
statement merely to convince the House of the sincerity of his 
assurances, that he would reduce the advances to government, and had 
only to lament that his most sanguine desires, and his constant exertions, 
to attain that object, had fiiiled, from circumstances which he could 
neither anticipate nor controul. But so far were the Bank Directors 
from considering their advances to government to be prejudicial to their 
affairs, that, after their representations to him in November, on the 
danger of making them, ^ they absolutely agreed to make them, in the 
subsequent month of July', and then advanced money on the Land and 
Malt duties, notwithstanding their previous remonstrances. 

He made some observations on the contradictory "evidence of two of 
the Bank Directors, Mr. Raikes and Mr. Giles, respecting a conversation 
between them and himself, in which Mr. Giles asserted, that Mr. Pitt 
had promised that no future advances should be made to the Emperor, 
while Mr. Raikes positively stated, that the conversation had no relation 
whatever to future advances. In the first place, it was not to be con- 
ceivetl that the Minister would be' guilty of such a gross breach of his 
duty, as to tie up his hands from acting as circumstances might require, 
in supporting our allies ; and, in the next place, where such contradictoiy 
evidence had been delivered, a candid and upright judge would have 
scorned to make it the subject of a criminal charge. , Mr. Grey, however, 
made it the foundation of one of his accusations ; and it was directly, as 
Mr. Pitt Qbserved, though no notice whatever had been given to him on 
that subject, pressed upon him as a specific ground of crimination, and 
he was to be censured for a breach of faith, in not considering himself 
bound to the performance of a condition with which he was wholly 
unacquainted. 

In considering the remittances made to the Emperor, Mr. Pitt 
corrected one of the mistakes of Mr. Grey, who had taken it for granted' 
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that^ because certain sums were advanced to government, Bank Notes 
must be issued to an equal amount with the total of those advances,-— 
But this was by noltneans the fact. In 1783, the advances were little 
less than they were at the present period, yet the Notes in circulation, in 
the last month of 1783, did not exceed six millions. Since that period, 
the Notes in circulation had risen from six to between nine and ten 
millions. The various circulation of Notes, and the circuitous mariner 
in which they passed through different hands, accounted for the 
competency of a small quantity of them ,to discharge demands of a 
superior amount. But it had been urged; that, if the advances had not 
been made, the Bank had been safe. If it were meant, by this, that, in 
such case, the Bank would have been able to wind up its adairs, Mr. Pitt 
did not consider that as a matter of safety ; and he hoped it would not 
be so considered by any person who was seriously concerned for the 
prosperity and credit of the country. He declared his opinion, that the 
safety of the Bank consisted in giving vigour to the trade and commerce of 
the country, by dii^afeing a circulating medium, without the aid of w hich 
the nation would be unable to preserve its affluence and independence, and 
without which its dearest interests would be absolutely destroyed. He 
acknowledged, however, that it was a question of very great importance, 
how far a greater or smaller issue of paper was favourable to commerce.* 


* Ajjreat diOorence of opinion had obtained, on this very subject, between the Directors 
of the Bank, and other persons of^great commercial knowledge. Tlie former, in consequence 
of the alarms and embarrassments which they had experienced, had resolved, in 1796, to 
diminish their Notes in circulation, so as to make the demands upon them correS[)ond more 
with the state of their cash. For several years previous to 1796, the average amount of 
Dank Notes in circulation was between ten and eleven milions, hardly ever falling below nine 
millions, and not often exceeding eleven millions. But at the latter end of 1796, and at the 
beginning of 1797, the amount was considerably less, and, on the twenty-fifth of February, 
1797, it did not exceed 8,640,250/. 

It had, indeed, been still lower in 1782, 178.8, and 1784, but, at that time, theforei^ 
commerce of the kingdom w;!#tiot even one-half of what it was in 1796 *, of course there did 
not exist a necessity for the fame quantity of a circulating medium, 'i'he late reduction of 
Bank Notes occasioned distress, in the commercial world, by limiting the discount of bills.' 
The distress, indeed, was increased by the rate of interest*being fixed, by law, at five per cent, 
when much higher interest might be obtained by the purchase of government securities. A 
decided opinion, however, was expressed by several persons, (examined by the Osmmittee, 
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Mr. Grey had charged the Bank of Engird with depart^g from the 
character of simplicity and honesty whiclt pught to distinguish all 
similar establishments, when they had not money sufficient to discharge 
all their out-standing Notes. Mr. Pitt, on the contrary, asserted, that 
if,Banks were compelled to have, upon every unfounded and unforeseen 
alarm, a sufficient quantity of money to answer the demands which 
might possibly be made upon them, there would, at once, be an end 
to the principle upon which banking had been uniformly conducted. 
That principle he had always understood to be the employment of a 
circulating capital larger than the real capital. 

In reference to the allegation, that the money sent to the Emperor, and 
other foreign powers, had produced the Order in Council, of the 
twenty-sixth of February, Mr. Pitt observed, that, as it was, established 
that there were a great number of other causes which might all have 
equally concurred to produce that event, it could pot, with any degree 
of justice, be ascribed to that one alone. If it were ^tablishcd, then, that 
an increased capital required an increased circulation, and that there was, 
at the same time, a diminution in the amount of country Bank Notes, 
which had occasioned a run on the Bank ; if those, and many other 
causes, had been proved to have had a share in producing those 
circumstances which rendered the Order of Council necessary, Mr. Grey 


of Secrecy of the House of Lords,) of Uie inconvenience produced by the conduct of the 
Bank, in diminishing their Notes in circulation, and in restricting their discounts. It was 
maintained, that an increased quantity of Bank Notes, proportioned to the increased occasion 
for them, must tend rather to prevent than to promote a deni^^^d for Guineas; and that 
the principle which must regulate the conduct of private Bankers, in the amount of them, did 
not apply to the Bank of England. A great quantity of Notes were absolutely necessary for 
the circulation of the metropolis ; and, in that rcspccq it was immaterial, in a public point of 
view, whether they were issued for advances made to government, or in discounts to private 
persons. An opinion was also expressed, that the resolution of the Bank to restrict their 
dbcounts had excited an alarm and distrust which led to an inc%»$e of the drain of their cash; 
and that it contributedalso to the forced sale and depreciation of public securities, and to other 
embarrassments occasioned by an insufficient supply of Bank Notes and Cash | which supply 
had niot kept pace with the demand arising from the employment and circulation of active 
capital, particularly for the last fifteen months .—See Report from the Committee of Secrecy 

appointed hy the liords.^. 
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would find it impossible to persuade the House, that it was occasioned 
solely by remittances to the Emperor, even though it were to be admitted, 
that those remittances had carried out of the country a considerable 
quantity of Specie and Bullion. 

There were many different theories of the balance of trade, but Mr. 
Pitt would not subscribe to any of them, upon however high authority 
they might stand, without previously submitting them to the test of his 
own judgment. Much as 'he respected the opinions of Adam Smith, 
whose works had been quoted by Mr. Grey, he could not but dissent 
from several of the maxims which he had advanced. He thought him 
always ingenious, but sometimes injudicious. Instead, however, of going 
the length of Mr. Grey, Adam Smith had treated it as a vulgar opinion, 
that a number of millions sent out of the country during a war, was 
injurious to commerce.—Mr. Grey had observed, by way of admonishing 
the House, that if two events accompanied each other, it was not proper 
to assert, that. one ;was the cause, and the other the efiect;—Mr. Pitt 
availed himself of the admonition, and added that, though one event 
should be predicted to be the efiect of another, it was neither just nor 
proper to conclude, merely because it so happened, that the prediction 
was founded in truth, dlie state of the country had been represented 
as most distressing ; but the favourable state of the exchange, and the 
great increase of exports, demonstrated the fallacy of the representation. 
Indeed, it was a great consolation to reflect, that commerce had poured 
wealth into the country in d'far greater proportion than the expences of the 
war had drawn it out. It was a fact hot to be disputed, that the quantity 
of money in the country, at that time, was not less than the quantity 
possessed at the beginning of the war.* After some observations of 
Mr. Fox, who repeated the assertions of Mr. Grey, the House divided, 
when the resolutions, proposed by the latter, were negatived, by /wo 
hundred and s\x votes against sixty. 

The failure of this attempt did not discourage another member of tlie 
party from making an effort to produce the same efiect. On the 19 th of 
May, Alderman Combe, in avowed obedience to the orders of his 


* Woodfall’s Reports, May 16, 179*7. Mr. Pitt’s speech, p. 170. 
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constituents, moved the House of Commons, that an humble address 
should be presented to his Majesty, praying that he would be pleased 
to dismiss, from his councils, his present Ministers,':i,s the best means of 
obtaining a speedy and honourable peace. In support of this curious 
itfbtioii, the Alderman briefly adverted to me origin of the war, imputing 
to the Ministers objects and designs which they had repeatedly disavowed; 
renewing against them the oft-repeatcMl' charge of insincerity in their 
negotiations; but chiefly resting on the triumphant argument, that, as they 
were hateful to the French, they never could be expected to make a 
favourable peace !—It was reserved for the present age, to make the 
strange discovery, that the best qualification for a British Minister was 
to be a favourite with the enemies of his country ;—and that a man, who 
favoured French principles, justified the conduct of the French government, 
and condemned all the proceedings of ihe British Cabinet, in respect of 
the war, its object, its oj igin, and its progress, was most likely to make a 
peace, safe and honourable to Great Britain !—It might have occurred to 
a less enlightened politician than Mr. Combe, that, if a man of this 
description were sent to negotiate a peace with France, he would have 
some difficulty in resisting the most humiliating terms, when reminded, 
that the war, on the part of his country, had been, according to his own 
admission, most unnecessary, unprovoked, and unjust; a >^'^a^ undertaken 
togratify the caprice of a Minister, to extinguish the light of freedom, which 
had just burst forth on the subjugated and enslaved inhabitants of the 
Continent, and to favour the cause of that odfous tyranny which laboured 
to keep mankind in chains.—He would be compelled to acknowledge, 
that the nation, which had acted so base a part, ought to be severely 
corrected for her folly and injustice ; and that, therefore, she was bound 
to submit to the most rigorous terms which a victorious enemy could 
impose on her.—Mr. Combe, however, thought it a self-evident 
proposition, that a Minister,, who had dared to apply the most abusive 
language to the rebels and regicides of Republican France, and to devote 
their principles to execration, were alike incapable of managing the affairs 
of this country, and of concluding a peace with France, on terms that 
would be either honourable or advantageous to England! 

This motion was seconded by Sir William Milner, and supported by 
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Mr. CSurwen, Mr. Michael Ar^lo Taylor, Mr. Nathaniel Jeffrey®, and 
Mr. Sturt; and it ways opposed by Mr. Hawkihs Brownej Mr. EMiaon, 
Mr. Wilbraham Bootte, Mr. Brandling, Mr. Pieftepoint, Mr. Burdon, 
Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, and Aldermen Curtis and Anderson. In the 
course of his philippic agaMst Ministers, Mr. Curwen advanced 4he 
unconstitutional doctrine, that meihbers of the House of Commons were 
bound to obey the directions of'their immediate constituents; thereby 
betraying that gross ignorallce of the constitutional character of a 
representative which has been before noticed and reproved in Mr. Combe. 
Neither the Ministers, nor any of the leading members of Opposition, took 
the smallest part in this debate, which terminated in a rejection of the 
motion, by two hundred and forty-fwo votes against fifty-nine. 

In pursuance of the same object, which this and similar motions were 
calculated to j3romotc, Mr. Fox, on the 23d of May, moved for a repeal 
of the two acts,, which had passed the preceding year, for the better 
preservation of his Majesty’s person and government against treasonable 
practices ; and.for the suppression of seditious meetings. The first of 
these acts, which continued to excite his heartfelt abhorrence,* be described 
as equally inconsistent with sound policy, and with the tranqmllity and 
constitution of the realm.—He alluded to different acts which had passed 
in former periods of our history, in the reigns of Elizabeth, and of Charles 
the Second, for similar purposes, in order to show that they arose out of 
a consciousness that the Cbnduct pf the government was such as to 
provoke disaffection in the minds of the people.—Ip proof of this 
assertion, he remarked, that it wds made highly penal to say, tliat Charles 
the Second was a Papist. Why? Because, in truth, he was so.”f His 
speech was inflammatory, as usual; and, in the course of it, he took an 
opportunity of threatening the Scottish judges with future punishment, 
for having banished the patriots of Caledonia Jto the inhospitable clime of 
New South Wales ; and of pronouncing a pompous eulogy on the virtues 
of Mr. Gerald, who had«ended his days in that place of exile. How would 

* Woodfall’s Reports, May 23, p, 218. 
f Idem Ibid. p. 219. 
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tbe Whigs old have reprobated such, langijage in a British House of 
Commons! With the je^ample of tranpe before, Mr. Fox was 
not ashamed to assert, that no political' opini(^ could be danger¬ 
ous to a State, if they were suffered to be freely and openly promul¬ 
gated ! 

The motion was opposed by Serjeant Adair, who .defended the acts 
from the foul aspersions cast upon them byiVIf. ; and, in allusion to 
his assertion respecting 4he trials in Scotland, that the persons convicted 
in that country had been sent to Botany Bay, for crimes arising out of 
an excess of love for the principles of the constitution, he asked "whether 
Skirv'ing, one of them, had not been Secretary to the British Convention ? 
and whether it was excess of love for the principles of the British Con¬ 
stitution, which had led these men to adopt the language, and the forms, 
of that French (Convention who had murdered their King, trampled upon 
the rights of the people, abolished the Christian religion, and set at 
defiance every principle of humanity and of justice ?—Was it love for 
the constitution that induced them to adopt a resolution to resist acts of 
the Legislature which composed that constitution. He exposed the 
absurdity of supposing, that seditious Conventions, at a private meeting, 
would have as dangerous an effect as inflammatory harangues in popular 
assemblies.—He observed, that the alarm which the proceedings of certain 
societies had excited had been very great, and that the numerous meetings 
which had been held at different places, weht to objects little short of 
destroying the constitution, consisting of King, Lords, and Commons.— 
T/ie consequence oj these proceedings had been an attempt upon the sacred 
person of Im Majesty.\ The good which the measures, then adopted, 
had produced, was obvious from existing facts. They who before were 
turbulent, were now, at least, quiet. They whom nothing could content, 
were prevented from propagating their mischievous doctrines. The 
Serjeant contended, that the repeal of these salutary acts, at present, 
which practically had'been found to produce s® much advantage, and 
were practically attended with no bad consequence, would be madness. 


* Id. Ibid. p. 225. 

t Woodfall’s Reports, Serjeant Adair's speech, May 23, p. 231. 
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It was observed, by Colonel Fullarton, that, from what he had seen 
of the public conduct of Mr. Fox, l^e perceived,, that the present motion 
was only an extension of that political web which he had-heen weaving 
for four years past, in which lie had laboured to disgrace the country 
abroad, and to divide it at IkMic. He had reprobated the war, when tile 
French were already in arms against this country, and after they had 
threatened to rear tljc standard of their Republic on the ruins of the Tower, 
lie had censured the alien bill ; he had ridiculed, as visionaries, all who 
had expressed alarm fbr the safety of the constitution. In every instance, 
his language had been the same, ^^^hen it was necessary to guard them 
against the d(\signs of those whose hostility to the constitution had been 
proved, he had resisted every measure brought forward for its defence, 
and had proposed ,to perform wonders by conciliation ; like the musician, 
who conceived the idea of appeasing all the feuds and discords of man¬ 
kind by thq irresistible charms of harmony.* 

The motionwas further opposed by Mr. Eastcourt, Lord Morpeth, ^Mr. 
Ellison, Major Elford, Sir Richard Glynn, Mr. Cholmondeley, and Mr. 
Pierrepoint; wdiilc none but Mr. Fox himself spoke in its defence. Two 
hundred and sixty voted against it, and fifty-two for it. 

A few days previous to this discussion, ISIr. Harrison, who iiad for¬ 
merly moved for the imposition of partial taxes upon persons who held 
public situations, in addition to the taxes which they paid in common 
with the rest of their fellow-subjects, moved for the institution of an 
inquiry, with a view to ascertain, whether some relief to the burdens of 
the people, or provision, for further cxpence, might not be obtained by 
tlie reduction of useless places, sinecure offices, exorbitant fees, and other 
modes of retrenchment, in the expenditure of the public money. The 
speech, wdth w hich Mr. Harrison favoured the House upon the present 
occasion, differed but little from his former speeches on similar topics ; 
and contained nothing worthy of historical record. It was answered, at 
considerable length, by Mr. Pitt, who opposed it, because no specific 
grounds had been alledgcd as its basis, and because it held out a delusion 


* Idem Ibid. p. 034-. 
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to the public, and could be productive of no good. Mr. Harrison had 
not pointed out any of the abuses which were said to exist in the per¬ 
formance of duties, or in payments for serf ices not done for the public. 
It was very easy to give credit out of doors to the reports of abuses in 
sinecure places, a subject as much mistalten as any other of a public 
nature.—Mr. Pitt most prpperly reprobated the injustice of the idea, that 
the abilities and labour, devoted to the service of the public, should not 
be paid as well, and to the full as liberally, by the public, as those which 
were applied, in private life, to the interest of individuals, and which 
were rewarded by individual compensation. He entered into an exami¬ 
nation of the various offices to which the motion referred, in order to 
shew that they<were, generally speaking, not fit objects of retrenchment. 
As to those offices which related to state duties, many of them were 
attentled with considerable expence for the maintenance of that appear¬ 
ance, and style of living, which it was necessary for those who held 
them to preserve. In the various offices connected with* the army, the 
navy, and the revenue, the wages received were not higher than those 
which might be earned by an equal exertion in private life from indivi¬ 
duals. I'here were certainly offices of another description, of less 
business, and with fewer duties, attached to them ; but it was to be 
observed, that they arose out of our ancient manners, and were, in 
fact, the remnants of former times, attached to the splendour of Majesty, 
and attendant on the dignity of Monarchy. Such offices had ever existed; 
and such had been the custom of all Countries which had been governed 
by Monarchs; it had been interwoven in our constitution ; and formed 
an appendage to our mixed government; not for the display of idle 
parade; not for the loose gratification of idle vanity ; but sanctioned by 
the authority of our ancestors, and continued for the dignified consistency 
of appearance in the King of a great and free people.—Mr. Pitt then 
adverted to offices of a more individious nature—sinecure places,—which, 
notwithstanding the ridicule and severity with which some members were 
disposed to treat them, were capable of defence on rational grounds. He 
briefly stated the principle on which they stood.—^They stood on the 
invariable custom of the country, and were recognized by the solemn 
decisions of Parliament. He supposed it would not be denied, that the 
fair principle of honourable remuneration had ever been held a sacred 
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consideration; nor yet would it be contested, that a provision, and a 
retreat, for a life devoted to the public service, had ever been deemed a 
just and irresistible motive for conferring permanent rewards.—On this 
ground, Mr. Pitt examined the question of sinecure places, and contended 
that, as the necessity of rewarding public services was universally ^4- 
mitted, it would not be possible to devise a means of conferring such 
rewards, which would be subject to less abuse, or would excite less 
discontent.—He reminded the House, with what caution and circum¬ 
spection Mr. Burke’s memorable plan of economical reform was carried 
into effect; no change, nor modification, whatever, was effected, with¬ 
out the aid of incontrovertible evidence, and the assistance of positive 
fact; whereas Mr. Harrison’s project w^as vague, comprehensive, and 
indefinite ; without any fixed or specific object of pursuit, and without 
any marked principle to act upon. The tellers of the Exchequer, and 
several other offices, were retained, and recognized, by the resolution of 
Parliament, as necessary to be continued, and after a due consideration 
of the nature and tenure of sinecure places. 

Mr. Pitt maintained, that sinecure offices wxre given in the nature of 
a freehold tenure. Parliament had expressly declared, that they would 
respect them as freehold property. And if, in answer to this solemn 
declaration, it was urged that Parliament might rescind their former 
resolutions, they might, by parity of reasoning, destroy every kind of 
property in the country. Mr. Pitt had already moved for a general 
investigation of the whole financial system of the country, with a view 
of ascertaining a plan for controlling the public expenditure; and the 
Committee, appointed for that purpose, W'ould, of course, include in 
their researches every practicable scheme of reform. Mr. Harrison’s 
motion, therefore, was as unnecessary as it was ill-timed ;—for which 
reason Mr. Pitt moved the previous question. 

The original motion was supported by Mr. Sheridan, who said every 
thing which his ingenuity suggested on the abuses of office; on the 
necessity of economy, and retrenchment; and on the propriety, in men 
of superior minds, of setting a pure example to the people;—subjects 
on which he spoke so feelingly, that it was naturally supposed, by the 
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6o«tntry geddemen, he spoke from expenertc^. In hid eccentric course, 
howerer, hi; wandered a little’ aside from the strict path of truth; and, 
in his personal^attack on Mr. George Rose,' charged him with holding 
places to the amount of ^ 10,000 per annum ; which drew ft*om that 
glljitleman a correction rather more severe than courtly. Indeed, Mr. 
Rose accused Mr. Sheridan of wilful and deliberate falsehood; he expresspd 
his Astonishment that Mr. Sheridan should renew assertions which, three 
years befote, had experienced a formal contradiction from him ; and he 
very justly remarked, that if he were not inclined, at that time, to take 
his word for’lhe truth of his declarations, he had ‘had sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity since, of which it was his duty to avail himself, to make such 
inquiries as must have dispelled every doubt on the subject. Mr. Rose 
then proceeded solemnly to assure the House, that, of the offices which 
Mr. Sheridan had asserted were possessed by hini; three he did not hold ; 
two of them he had resigned a considerable time before, and one he 
never had held. The income of one was much less than Mr. Sheridan 
had stated it to be; and the income of the other two had been mon¬ 
strously exaggerated. He acquired his office of Clerk to the House of 
Lords, by a grant from the Crown, in consequence of an address from 
that House, which stated him to be deserving of it, on account of 
services which he liad rendered. 


Mr. Rose expressed a wish to know, whether it was less honourable in 
him to possess a sinecure place than it was in Mr. Fox, who, during the 
time he was in administration, held three sinecure places.—One of tlicse 
was the Clerkship of the Pells in Ireland, which was originally granted 
to Lord Holland, with the reversion to Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Sheridan excused himself, by saying, that he had stated facts as he 
understood them to be;—but it is not a sufficient apology for a falsehood, 
that the person who advances it understood it to be true;—a man of 
honour and integrity will not assert, as a positive feet, any thing which 
he does not know to be true. The -^fersonal rejections, however, which 
Mr. Sheridan, according to his usual mode , of debate, had introduced 
into the discussion; were further extended by Mr. Fox, who delivered his 
sentiment! with great warmth on the subject.,,, He charged Mr. Pitt and 
VoL. III. L 
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Lord Grenville, with providing themselves with sinecure places, while 
th^ were loading the people with an accumulated weight of burthens. 
This charge, as it affected Mr. Pitt, was most unjust. s^Never did an 
interested motive pollute the mind of that upright statesman ! Mr. Fox 
well knew, that when a sinecure place, of considerable value, had 
become vacant, and Mr. Pitt’s friends, knowing the confined state of his 
circumstances, pressed him to take it himself, as all former Ministers 
had done, and the father of Mr. Fox among others, he steadily refused ; 
and gave it to Colonel Barre, the friend of Mr. Fox, on condition that 
he should resign a pension which had been granted hini;—by which 
the public gained three thousand a year. He afterwards, indeed, accepted 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, on the death of Lord 
Guildford; but tliis could not, in strictness, be termed a sinecure, since 
there were some duties, though certainly fe^v, annexed to it. Be that as 
it may, let the page of history be searched, and not a Minister will be 
found who was better entitled to signal and permanent rewards from the 
the public. Mr. Pitt had tbrsaken a lucrative profession, in which his 
knowledge and his talents peculiarly qualified him not merely to shine, 
but to attain to distinguished pre-eminence, and to acquire a splendid 
fortune, in order to devote his time and abilities to the public. 
The services w hich he had rendered to the public, whatever Mr. Fox 
and his present associates might think of them, the nation at large had 
felt, appreciated, and acknowledged. And there was not a man of 
liberal sentiment in the kingdom, who thought them too highly rewarded, 
by the place Avhich Mr. Fox, with a littleness of soul, which, with all 
his tailings, he seldom displayed ; and with an inconsistency of prin¬ 
ciple, but too common with him; now reproached him with liaving 
taken. 

Mr. Fox next alluded to the renoval of Mr. Aust from the Foreign 
Office, though he was eminently qualified for the situation, merely to 
provide for Mr. Canning, who could not do tbe business of the office till 
he was instructed M it by Mr. Aust. * He then attacked Mr. Rose for 
receiving the salary of Clerk to the House of Lords, while the duty was 


* Woodfall’s Reports, March IS, p. Si-?. 
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performed by another ; and for securing the reversion for bis son. It 
was, he said, mo^t scandalous and enormous. * These last words drew 
a severe reply from Mr. Rose, who observed, that he deemed it no more 
scandalous in him to obtain that reversion for his son, than it was in the 
father of Mr. Fox to obtain the reversion of two patent places for him.— 
Nor did he believe that there would be any thing more scandalous in the 
mode by which the reversion might be disposed of, than theie was in 
the way those other reversions had been disposed of by Mr. Fox; who, 
it was understood, had sold them to pay a gaming debt. The interpo¬ 
sition of the Speaker, at length, put an end to these personal altercations, 
so unworthy' of a Legislative Assembly. But Mr. Canning deemed it 
proper to prevent the House from being misled by Mr. Fox’s statement 
respecting him, by informing them that the public had not been encum¬ 
bered with any additional expence on his account. Mr. Aust had been 
appointed to other offices more lucrative ; but his appointment had 
added no new expence to the public burthens. If sordid views had 
been his object, he would rather have accepted those offices which Mr. 
Aust then held, than the station which he himself occupied, f The 
previous question, moved by Mr. Pitt, was carried by one hundred and 
sixty-nine votes against seventy-seven. 

During the prevalence of these party-contentions, while the leaders of 
Opposition, instead of uniting in defence of their country against an 
inveterate and formidable enemy, were intent on producing divisions, by 
exciting an odium againsfc^hc government, and by incessant complaints 
of imaginary grievances, an evil of a most serious nature, which struck 
at the very vitals of our national independence and safety, had been 
secretly spreading, and had reached to the fullness of maturity. A spirit 
of discontent had been artfully engendered, and very widely diffused, 
among the seamen in our fleets. Several of the disaffected Irish had 
entered the navy ; and persons who were not bred to the sea, but who 
were placed in superior stations in life, had enlisted in the service, for 
the diabolical purpose of infecting the minds of thil sailors with revolu¬ 
tionary principles. It was easy for such persons to discover any 
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grievances, real or imaginary, under which the seamen might labour, or 
suppose themselves to labour; and it was no difficult ihatter to magnify 
these into copious sources of discontent. The projectors of this 
dreadful scheme proceeded with such consummate art, that the train was 
actually laid, and the explosion ready to take place, before the smallest 
suspicion of a mine being prepared was entertained, either by the 
Admiralty, or by the officers themselves. In the months of February 
and March, indeed, several petitions, for increase of wages, had been 
transmitted to Lord Ilowe, by the sailors of different ships, which 
excited his Lordship’s attention, from the singular circumstance of the 
uniformity of language, sentiment, and writing, which proved them 
all to be tfie pn)duction of one person. He made inquiries of the 
commanding officer at Portsmouth, but was informed, that not the 
smallest discontent had appeared in the fleet. And the Admiralty, to 
whom*his Lordship sent the petitions, seemed to think lightly of them, 
and no further notice was taken. On the return of the Channel-fleet to 
Portsmouth, a secret correspondence was settled and maintained between 
all the ships of which it was composed ; and, at length, an unanimous 
agreement was entered into by the whole of the crews,—that no ship 
should lift an anchor till they had obtained a full and complete redress 
of grievances. In pursuance of this agreement, when Lord Bridport, 
on the fifteenth of April, gave the signal of preparation for sea, instead 
of obeying it, the crew of the Queen-Charlotte gave three cheers, the 
signal for uniting, w hich were echoed through the fleet. 

Every eftbrt of the officers to quell this mutinous spirit proved 
fruitless. '^J'he system was formed;—the seamen became masters of 
the fleet;—tw o delegates from each ship met in the’ Admiral’s cabin; an 
oath of fidelity was administered to every sailor, and death was the 
settled consequence of desertion from the common cause. . 

On the eighteenth of April, the mutinous delegates drew up, and 
signed, a petition t6 the House of Commons, and another to the 
Admiralty'. In the first of these, they reminded the House, that their 
wages were fixed in the reign of Charles the Second, and that, although 
all the necessaries of life had increased, since that period, at loKt thirty 
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per cent, they had not received any augmentation of pay ;—on which 
account they were not able to make a proper provision for their families. 
They expressed their jealousy at the augmented pay of the army, and 
the increase of the out-pensioners of Chelsea College; while they 
remained neglected, and the out-pensioners of Greenwich had only seven 
pounds per annum. These grievances they recommended to the attention 
of the House in general terms. 

■ In their petition to the Admiralty, they entered into a more detailed 
statement of their grievances, and preferred specific demands, and 
assumed a tone of greater decision. They asserted, that their worth 
to the nation,” and their laborious industry in defence of their country, 
deserved better encouragement than any which they had experienced. 
Hut they professed to advert to their “ Good Services,” only to put the 
Nation and the Admiralty in mind of the respect which was due to^^hem, 
and disavowed all intention of forsaking the cause of the British Crown. 
After referring to the insufficiency of their pay, they stated their demands 
under five heads :—I. That they should have more and better provisions ; 
and that the same measures might be used in the Navy as were used in 
the Merchant service.—II. That no flour should be served while in 
harbour, or in a British port.—III. That better care should be taken of 
the sick, in respect of attendance, and necessaries ; and that the latter 
should be secured from embezzlement.—IV. That they might have liberty 
to go on shore, when in harbour, and after their return from sea, within 
certain boundaries ; which, they considered as a natural request, and 
congenial to the heart of manand certainly to them, whom the 
Admiralty made “ the boast of being the guardians of the land.”—And, 
V. That the pay of men wounded in action should be continued until 
they should be cured and discharged. 

Such w-as the substance of their claims, which appear to have nothing 
unreasonable, or improper, in themselves ; though certainly the mode of 
preferring them w as most reprehensible. The Ministers and the Admi¬ 
ralty, were reduced to the most unpleasant situation; and had, indeed, 
only a choice of difficulties. On the one hand, to refuse compliance 
with the demands of men, who were in possession of our fleet, would 
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be to incur danger of which it was impossible to foresee the consequences, 
or to ascertain the extent.—And on the other, the danger of establishing 
a fatal precedent, by yielding to requisitions, enforced by armed men, 
who set the lawful authority of their officers at defiance, and were in a 
state of active mutiny, was almost equally dangcroiis. The difficulty 
was further increased, in an extreme degree, by the peculiar circumstances 
of tlie period at which the insurrection occurred. We were in the 
midst of a war with a vigilant and desperate enemy, who not only 
threatened to invade our country, but to destroy our constitution, and 
to subv'crt our liberties and laws. The intelligence of these discontents 
could not fail to invigorate their efforts, and to accelerate their schemes, 
for the execution of this favourite object.—*And, w^ith the fleet in 
pos.ses.sion of the mutineers, there would be no means of resisting their 
attempt to affect a landing on our coasts. While this circumstance 
increased our danger, it aggravated the guilt of the oflenders. The public 
were greatly, iind justly, alarmed; and the Firsi Jjord of the Admiralty, 
Earl Spencer, with tw o other of the Lords, Lord Arden and Admiral 
Young, had repaired to Portsmouth on the first information of the 
mutitiy. 

Yielding to the imperious necessity of the case, these commissioners 
immediately answered the petition of the seamen ; and instructed the 
Commander of the Fleet, J.,ord Bridport, to inform them, that, having 
the strongest desire to attend to alb their complaints, and to grant them 
every just and reasonable redress, they' had taken their grievances into 
their serious con.sidcration, and had resolved to recommend to his 
Majesty, to propose to Parliament to increase the wages of seamen, in 
the followdng proportions :—^To add four shillings per month to the 
wages of petty officers and able seamen ; three shillings per month to 
the wages of ordinary seamen; and two shillings per month to the 
wages of landmen.—^^Fhey had also resolved, that wounded seamen 
should continue to receive their pay until their wounds w’^cre healed, or 
until, being declared unserviceable, they should feejeive *a pension, or 
be received into the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. The eommissioners 
of the Admiralty declared, that their reliance on the good disposition, 
loyalty, and courage, of the seamen, had induced them the more readily 
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to adopt these resolutions, in order that they might have, as early as 
possible, an opportunity of proving the sincerity of their professions, 
by returning to their duty, as it might be necessary that the fleet 
should speedily put to sea, to meet the enemy. 

These deliberating delegates of mutiny were not, however, to be so 
easily satisfied.—^The last appeal to their patriotism, far from producing 
the intended effect, only served to raise their spirits, and to increase their 
pretensions. Emboldened by the success of the mode of application 
which they had adopted; and feeling their power, they demurred to 
the terms proposed by the Admiralty.—^The next day, April the nine¬ 
teenth, they sent a formal reply, in which they demanded the abolition 
of the distinction between seamen and landmen ; and that no other dis¬ 
tinction should be made, than that between able and ordinary seamen. 
They required, that the pay of the marines should be increased as well 
as their own; that the pensions at Greenwich should be raised to ten 
pounds ; and that, in order to create an adequate fund for the purpose, 
every seaman in the merchant service should pay a shilling a month, 
instead of sixpence; and that the same regulation should be extended to 
the seamen in the sci*vice of the East India Company. They renewed 
their demand, in respect of provisions ; and, lastly, declared their deter¬ 
mination not to lift an anchor until all these grievances had been redressed, 
and an act of indemnity passed. And they concluded, in the language 
of revolt, And the grievances of particular ships must be redressedf 

On the twentieth. Lord Bridport was instructed to inform the seamen, 
that the Board of Admiralty being desirous to grant them every request 
that could, with any degree of reason, be complied with, had resolved 
to recommend it to the King, that an addition of pay of five shillings 
and sixpence per month should be made to the wages of petty officers 
and seamen, which would make the wages of able seamen one shilling 
per day, dear ^f all deductions; an addition of four shillings and 
sixpence per mont^^ to the wages of every ordinary seamen; and an addi¬ 
tion of three shillings and sixpence to the wages of every landman; and 
that none of the allowances made to the marines when on shore should 
be dropped on their being embarked on board any of his Majesty’s ships; 
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attd’^that they had also resolved^ that all s^men, marines, and others, 
-Serving in his Majesty’s ships^ sliould have the full allowance of provi¬ 
sions, without any deductions for leiikage or waste. The Adnidral was 
ordered to communicate this determination to the Captain of each ship 
in the fleet, who w'^as to inform his crew, that, should they be insensible 
to the very liberal oflers now made to them, and persist in their present 
disobedience, they must no longer expect to enjoy those benefits to which, 
by their former good conduct, they w ere entitled in such case, all the 
men, at that time on board the fleet, at Spithead, should be incapable 
of receiving smart-money, or pension, from the Chelt of Chatham, or 
of being admitted into the Royal Hospital at d^eenwich ; and that they 
must be ar)swerablc for the dreadful consequences which vyould nepes- 
sarily result from their continuing to transgress the rules of the service, 
in open violation of the laws of their country.—On the other hand, per¬ 
fect forgiveness, and oblivion, of all that had passed, was promised to 
every ship’s company, who, within one holir after these resolutions 
should have been communicated to them, should return to their duty in 
every particular, and shduld cease to hold further intercourse w’iitn any 
man who might continue in a state of disobedience and mutiny. 

But even this concessionf’Imple and liberal as it was, not proving 
sufficient to satisfy the mutineers, on the twenty-first of April, three 
Admirals, Gardner, Colpoys and Poole, went on board the Queen-Char¬ 
lotte to tklk to the delegates, wTio explicitly told them, that they‘would 
agree to nothing which should not be sanctioned by Parliament, and 
.guaranteed by the King’s Proclamation. Admiral Gardner was so 
enraged at this mutinous and seditious declaration, that he seized one of 
the delegates by the collar, and swore he would have them all hanged, 
and every fifth man throughout the fleet.—^This honest Impulse of indig¬ 
nation, however, had nearly cost him his life. After this interview', the 
crew’s of the diflerent ships proceeded to load the guns, ^and to adopt 
every measure of preparation, either for offensive or defcnsive operations. 

On the twenty-second of April, the delej^tes again addressed’the 
Lords of the Admiralty, expressed their gratitude for their increase 
of pay, but declared their filial resolution, not to lift an anchor till every 
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grievance, which they had stated, had been fully redressed, and the 
King’s pardon obtained. At length, it was deemed expedient to comply 
with their demands, and the Royal pardon for all their past transgres¬ 
sions was accordingly issued. They then returned to their duty; but, 
on the seventh ot id ay, they again became mutinous from doubts, as 
they declared, that the promises made to them would not be fultilled. 
Lord Howe was then sent to them, and he soon succeeded in quelling 
their groundless suspicions, in bringing them back to their duty, and 
in restoring them to order and discipline. The fleet at Plymouth, which 
had followed the example of that at Portsmoutli in disobedience, followed 
it also in its return to order. 

The additional yearly cxpence, occasioned by these concessions, 
amounted to .£’436,000; and for such a portion of this su?n as would 
meet the cxpence for the remainder of the present year, Mr. Pitt moved, 
in the House of Commons, on the ninth of May. He then deprecated 
all diseussion as only calculated to produce irritation. Indeed, this 
suggestion was so obviously proper, tliat it could not be conceived that 
a difference of opinion could subsist upon the subject. Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Sheridan, however, thought otherwise, and exerted thems(*lves to 
provoke a debate, by accusing the Minister of having been guilty of 
criminal neglect, in not sooner submitting the measure to the House. 
When it is considered, that only three weeks had elapsed from the day 
on which the first appearance of a mutinous disposition had manifested 
itself, to the period of the present application, the frivolity and injustice 
of such a charge must be evident. The House paid no attention to it, 
and the vote passed without a distentient v^oice. Indeed, as Mr. Pitt 
had been already accused by the party, of having been the author of the 
attack on the King in the park, he might think himself very fortunate, 
on the present occasion, in having escaped the cliargc of exciting the 
mutiny in the Fleet. The Opposition, however, were resolved to crimi¬ 
nate him, in some way or other, and, therefore, the next day, Mr. Whit¬ 
bread, who concluded, a speech in which he said a great deal about 
ministerial guilt, and condign punishment, formally moved, that Mr. Pitt, 
in having so long delayed to present the estimate of the sum necessary 
for defraying the expences of an increase of pay, and also for tlie proposed 
VoL. III. M 
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issue of a foil allowance of provisions to the seamen and marines of his 
Majesty’s navy, had been guilty of a gross breach of duty, and deserved 
the censure of the House.—It was clearly proved, by Mr. Pitt, that no 
delay w'hich could have been avoided had taken place. And he also 
shewed the absurdity of making him responsible for a transaction with 
which he had less concern that w ith almost any other public business. 
This objection induced Mr. Whitbread to alter his motion, so as to 
direct his censure against the whole administration collectively ; although, 
with equal absurdity and inconsistency, he declared, at the same 
time, that he directed his censure, and would therefore point his accusa¬ 
tion, against Mr. Pitt.* A debate ensued, whiibh ended in a rejection 
of the proposed motion, by 237 votes against ()3. 

Hopes were now entertained, that order was perfectly restored in the 
navy, and that no further disturbance would occur. But scarcely had 
the public time for mutual congratulations on their narrow escape from 
the most imminent danger, before their satisfaction was again inter¬ 
rupted, by the intelligence of a fresh mutiny having broken out on 
board the ships at the Nore. On the twenty-second of May, the crews 
took possession of their respective ships, and betrayed a much more 
malignant disposition than had been manifested by their comrades at 
Portsmouth. The mutiny here assumed a more serious and alarming 
aspect. The dennmds of the men were more extensive in their nature, 
and urged with more insolence and decision. On the morning of the 
sixth of June, the ships at the Nore were joined by four others of the line, 
and one sloop, forming part of Lord Duncan’s fleet. Delegates were 
chosen, and a man, of the name of Richard Parker, who had received 
some education, which had improved j)arts naturally good, and given a 
greater degree of decision to a character naturally bold and resolute, was 
selected as their chief. 

Admiral Buckner, who commanded at the Nore, was directed by the 
Admiralty to inform the men that their demands Wfere such as the rules 
of the service would not allow them to comply with ; but that, if they 
would immediately return to their duty, they*should receive the King’s 

* Woodfall's Parliamentary Reports, May 10th, p. 81. 
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pardon for their past rnisconduct. This oifer was rejected^ and Parker 
informed the Admiral, tliat the seamen were resolved to keep possession 
of the. fleet, until the Lords of the Admiralty had repaired to the Nore, 
and redressed their grievances. Lord Spencer, Lord Arden,- and Admi¬ 
ral Young, accordingly, repaired to Sheerness, wiUiout loss of time, and 
held a board, at which Parker and the other delegates attended—but 
their behaviour was so outrageously indecent, that there appeared not 
the smallest prospect of reducing them to obedience, by reasoning and 
persuasion. A jiroclaraation was now issued, oflering pardon to all 
such as should immediately return to their dutj'; and the buoys were 
ordered to be removed j^orn the mouth of the Thames, and the adjoining 
coast, by way of precaution, to increase the difficulty of sailing away with 
the ships ; and as the mutineers had manifested an intention of bom¬ 
barding Sheerness, adecpiate means of resistance were provided, and 
furnaces, for heating balls, were kept in constant readiness. 

The mutineers, meanwhile, proceeded to acts of open rebellion;— 
they stopped two store ships in the river and seized their cargoes ; moored 
four of their ships across the Thames to intercept all vessels, on their 
way to and from London ; and published their design of cutting ofl' 
all communication with the capital, as a means of enforcing compliance 
with their demands. But after persisting, for some time, in these 
mutinous proceedings, they found that not only the community at large, 
but their own comrades at Plymouth and Portsmouth, reprobated their 
conduct, and called for their punishment. Disheartened alike, by the 
knowledge of this fact, and by the firmness of Government in resisting 
their claims, great divisions took place among them, and several ships 
forsook the confederacy and returned to their duty. The flag of rebel¬ 
lion, which had hitherto been kept flying on board the Sandwich, was 
lowered ; and order and tranquillity were happily restored without 
violence, except bctwxen some of the ships’ crew's, among whom a 
division of sentiment produced some contest and bloodshed. Parker, the 
ringleader qf the<f|mtineers, w^as seized, wdth some of the most active 
of the delegates; and afterwards^ tried, on board the Neptune. After a 
most patient and minute investigation, Parker was condemned, and 
suffered the sentence of the law. Some of the culprits w^ere sentenced 
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to milder punishments; but many others, who were condemned to die, 
were kept in prison till after the-rvictory obtmned hy Admiral Duncan- 
over the French fleet, when liis Majesty issued a general pardon^ 

During the existence of the mutiny, his Majesty had communicated 
the event to Parliament by a Royal Message, on the first of June, in 
which he recommended it to their consideration to make more effectual 
provision for the prevention and punishment of all traitorous attempts 
to excite sedition and mutiny in the navy ; or to withdraw any part of 
his forces, by sea or land, from their duty and allegiance to him, and 
from that obedience 'and discipline which w^e so important to- the 
prosperity and the safety of the British empire. This Message was taken 
into consideration the following day, in the House of Commons, when 
the address moved by Mr. Pitt reedved the unanimous sanction of the 
House. On this occasion, Mr. Sheridan stood for^j;ard, with tru^ English 
spirit, in support of the address, and in reprobation of the conduct of 
the mutineers.—He had, at first, been induced to think that they had 
acted under the impulse of momedtary delusion and mistake; but their 
subsc<j>uent and continued conduct liad convinced him, that something 
more than delusion had operated on their minds, and that a rooted 
spirit of disobedience had taken pljice of those mardy arid loyal senti-’ 
ments with which they had „beem on former occasions, constantly 
animated, if there, were, indeed, a rot in the wooden walls of old 
England, our decay could not be very distant. The question, as it 
evidently appeared to his view, was not about this, or that concession, 
but whether the country should be laid prostrate at the feet of Fra®ce? 
It was, in fact, a matter of no moment, whether it,was laid prostrate 
at the feet of Monarchical or of Republican France; for still the eveiit 
would be equally fatal, equally destructive.*— O/ si sic omnifi !-—Had 
Mr. Slicridan’s eloquence been always exerted in so worthy, so patriotic 
a cause, with what pleasure, what pride,, would the historian record it« 
beauties and effects I 


After the address was carried, Mr. fitt moved for leave to bring in a 

* Woodfall’s Reports, June 2, p. 432. 
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bill fot the better prevention ahtl piinishthent of all traitorous attempts 
to excite sedition and ‘niutihy in his Majesty’S feervice; ot to withdraw 
any part of his Majesty’s forces, by sea of land, from their duty and 
allegiance to him, and from that obedience and discipline which are so 
important to the prosperity and safety of the' British empire. He 
entered into some details, in order to prove the existence ot* a settled 
design to produce that which it was the immediate object of this bill to 
prevent and punish ;—of one active, uniform, and wide-extended, 
plan of sedition to .seduce his Majesty’s forces from their duty and 
allegiance. The discontents did not originate with any single individual ; 
they were not confined to%ne corner of thekingdom; nor contracted within 
onecirclcof complaint; but they had manifested themselves in many detached 
parts, were working, at the same time, and in different places, on the same 
principles, and branched out into so many fresh ramifications of complaint, 
that no person could foresee where they would end. Many and various 
had been the attempts to excite tljis affection, by false, .insidious, and 
calumniating means, sometimes provoking rebellion, by emissaries at 
secret hours, sometimes by misrepresentations and other artifices,, and at 
others by dispersing hand-bills wherever opf»ortunity presented itself, or 
any expectation of success in their pursuits could be indulged, to detach 
the soldiers also from their duty; so that the engines of sedition had 
been no less busily and unremittingly persevering on shore, where, to the 
honour of the soldiery, they had failed in their effects, than in the navy,, 
where they 'had unfortuh^lely, prevailed. Here, then, it was necessary 
to connect the discontents on board the fleet with the other species of 
sedition on shore, to pronounce them to be the operations of one fatal 
and too well digested system ; for that they were not the spontaneous 
combinations of the seamen, that they were not the effects of accident, 
nor the effusion of one solitary and unconnected discontent, was 
demonstrated by the conformity of transactions at Newcastle, at 
Nottingham, at Maidstone, at Canterbury, at Salisbury, and at many other 
places wherfe the same species of hand-bills had been scattered and 
diffused, accompanied by rumours, echoed and re-echoed, of the most 
false ai^ scandalous natdre, and wJhere, in some unhappy instances, a 
few deluded, or evil-minded, people had set the same melancholy- 
example. A more studied system could not offer itself to the thought of. 
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any man ; a more practicable plan of treason could never be attempted 
to be carried into execution. From such specimens, therefore, it vsras 
evident, the sedition was extensive enough to prove it to be systematic ; 
and dangerous enough to make precaution requisite.* 

Mr. Pitt made some judicious observations on the origin and nature of 
our penal laws, which, in their present state, were incompetent to 
recognize such machinations, and to punish such delinquents as these; 
arid, consequently, to deter men from the commission of such olJences. 
Look at tlie statute laws, their origin, and extent. Had they ever 
endeavoured to search out every possible office, and to provide for 
its prevention and punishment ?—Certainly not. The statute laws of 
this country were not the result of an original, deliberative, systematic, 
code, but the natural effect of the commission of crimes, arising from 
their frequency and heinousness, and proportioning the penalties 
accordingly. They grew up from the offences which they afterwards 
controlled, and their character and complection shewed them to be the 
produce of different periods. What then, lie asked, would be the 
principle of any one’s argument, who should contend that,’ because 
no particular law, nor any particular penalties, had been yet provided by 
the legislature, none should be provided ?—His argument would, in such 
a case, apply just as much, if he#were to contend that no law or 
punishment should be in force against parricide, because, by referring to 
the statute books, Ik^ migiit find, that there wal'a time wheA'no such law 
or penalty existed. 

The bill passed through its various stages, in both Houses, witii a 
degree of expedition, suited to the emergency Which called for it.-^By 
this law, all persons, who should endeavour to seduce Either soldiers or 
sailors from their duty, or instigate them to mutinous practices, or 
commit any act of mutiny, or form any mutinous assemblies, should be 
deemed a felon ; and, on conviction, suffer death. This was*a temporary 
law^, limitted in duration to one month afitet the coih’medcement of the 
next session of Parliament. Another bill 'was passed immediately after, 

* WoodfaJl’s Reports, Mr. Pitt’s Speech, June 2, p. *38, 439. 
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tfee object of which was to testrain all intercourse between the discon¬ 
tented crews of the ships at the Nore, and the people on shore, and for 
the suppression of mutiny and rebellion on board those ships. This bill, 
also, passed very speedily into a law. It annexed the punishment of 
felony to the act of holding any intercourse with the ships then in a state 
of mutiny, after a certain proclamation should have been issued and 
read in the dock-yards ; and it deprived those sailors, who, after the date 
of that proclamatioiiy should not return to their duty, of all arrears of 
pay and allowances, and of all benefit from Greenwich Hospital, and the 
Chest at Chatham. After the additional allowance made to the seamen, 
(and that part of it whmh related to provisions,* was far from being 
necessary, as it w^as notorious, after it had been granted, that the portion 
of bread allowed was greater than the men could consume*) it would 
have been equally impolitic and unjust, not to admit the application of 
the same reasons to the army. The soldiers had, during this trying 
period, conducted themselves in a most exemplary manner, resisting every 
attempt to seduce them from their duty, and bringing those who made 
such attempts to punishment;—they had, therefore, every possible claim 
to an increase of pay; which was, accordingly, proposed by the Secretary 
of War, and unanimously adopted by Parliament. 

In the interval, between the different discussions on these topics of 
primary importance, Mr. Grey made another efibrt to persuade the 
House to adopt a plan of Parliamentary Reform, which he submitted 
to them on the 26th of May. The substance of this project was to 
increase tlie county members from ninety-two ^to one hundred and 
thirteen;—and to change, or rather to extend, the qualification of 
electors, from freeholders to copy-holders, and leaseholders paying a 
certain rent. All other members he proposed to be returned, in 
future, by householders alone; by the adoption of which proposal, it 
was evident, all the exclusive rights of corporate bodies, respecting the 


* I.saw a letter i^pm active and mtelligent officer in the navy, (a post captain) soon after 
the mutiny, in which it was stated, that the superabundance of bread delivered to the men, in 
consequence of the new regulations, was such, that they could not eat it, but thriJw a great 
deal of it overboard; so that a quantity of bread was frequently seen in the wakes of the 
different ships. 
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election of representatives, would be destroyed. He suggested also the* 
propriety of altering the duration of Parliaments from seven years to 
three. The subject had been so frequently discussed as to leave little 
room for novelty of argument. One only point, pressed by Mr. Grey, 
requires notice here. He accused Mr. Pitt of having neglected, when 
in power, the promises which he liad made, in respect of the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, when out of power.* Nothing could be more 
unfounded than this charge ; for it has been shewn, that Mr. Pitt, after 
he came into power, moved the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
though, at a subsequent period, he saw reason to change his opinion on 
the subject, and candidly explained both the change itself, and the 
reason on which it was founded, to the House. He could not, there¬ 
fore, be charged with a breach of promise, without manifest injustice, 
and a palpable violation of truth. 

Mr. Grey’s niotion was seconded by Mr. Erskinc. Mr. Pitt, in an answer 
of some length, virKlicated his own consistency, and deprecated reform, 
at the present crisis, as only calculated to open the way to revolution. 
Mr. R)X supported the motion ; and, in a very long speech, took a com¬ 
prehensive view of all the objetlions v Inch had ever been opposed to 
similar propositions for a in Parliament, which to him appeared 

necessary to restore to the peop^^ ri^hts of v\ hich they had been robbed, 
and to preserve the constitution from ruin. Ninety-two members con¬ 
curred in opinion with ^Ir. Grey, and two liundredand fifty-six condemned 
his proposals. 

In the House of Lords, a formal attack w as made upon Ministers, by 
the Duke of Bedford, who had adopted all the opinions of Mr. Fox, 
respecting their principles, their abilities, and their conduct; and W'ho 
laboured, though in vain, to impress the House w ith the same sense of 
them which he entertained himself. He entered into a lonu review of 
their proceedings, from the commencement of the war, and imputed to 
them every disaster which the Allies had sustained, and every calamity 
which Europe had experienced.—His Grace, in short, considered them 


* Woodfall’s Reports, Mr. Grey’s Speech, May 36th, p. 266. 
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as despicable in talents,; impotent in resources; and wicked in intention. 
Such were the sum and substance of his speech ! A stranger, who had 
heard his philippic; might have been induced to believe, that his Grace 
had mistaken the place in which he was speaking, and supposed that he 
was delivering an oration in one of the French Councils, and was aiming 
his attacks at tlie Ministers and Directors of the Republic. Consistently 
with the sentiments which lie had avowed, the Duke moved an address 
to the King, beseeching him to dismiss such unworthy Ministers from 
his Councils. 'Fhc House rejected the motion, w hich comprehended 
’V'arious objects connected with this main point, by mnctij~onc votes 
against fourfeen. 

During the session, a bill had passed the Lower House, to allow 
Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dissenters, to act as Officers in the 
Supplementary Militia. Rut when it was introduced, at the close of the 
session, to the House of Peers, it was opposed b}' T.ord Kenyon, and tlie 
Bishop of Rochester, as involving very important considerations, which 
required the most mature and deliberate discussion ; and as it w as im¬ 
possible, from the advanced state of the session, that it should now 
experience such discussion, the former of these noblemen moved, that 
the consideration of it should be adjbiflfened for three months. This 
motion gave rise to a debate, in whioh'the D\ike of Norfolk (who had 
abjured the errors of the Church of Rome) declared himself attached, 
from conviction, to the Church of England, as the best form of Chris¬ 
tianity. The Catholic religion, he observed, had been overthrow n in 
this eountry, by the disgust occasioned by its practical corruptions, and 
by the abuses arising out of a tyrannical hierarchy.* But he accused 
the Chhreh of England of harbouring a spirit of persecution. Lord 
Grenville rose to vindicate the established Church against this imputation, 
which, he strongly and truly insisted, had not the slightest foundation 
in fact. The very reverse of intolerance, liis Lordship observed, had 
been the characterisitic of the Protestant church, from the period of the 
refottnatidn to the present day. It was its liberality, its candour, its 
willingness to extend toleration, wherever it could be extended with 

* Woodfall*s Reports, July p« 558. 
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safety, to the constitution, that had formed its grand characteristic, and 
distinguished it from the bigotry, the intolerant and persecuting spirit 
of tlie (-Iiurch of Rome.* Lord Kenyon’s motion was carried, and the 
bill was consequently lost. 

Before the session closed, Mr. Pitt applied to the House of Commons 
for a vote of credit, to the amount of half a million, to meet any unfore¬ 
seen expenccs which might occur during the recess ; and, at the same 
time, he mentioned the probable necessity of affording some relief to our 
faithful Ally, the Queen of Portugal. On the 20th of July, the King 
prorogued the Parliament. 


* Idem, Ibid. p. 556. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Views and resources of the French—Failure of their attempt to invade Ireland—Renewal of 
that project—^They establish a correspondence with the Irish Rebels—Means taken by the 
i^ritish Cabinet to counteract their designs—-Defeat of the Spanish Fleet, off Cape St. 
Vincent—Signal braverof Commodore Nelson-—Remarkable omission in the official letter 
of Sir John Jervis to the Admiralty—Decisive victory over the Dutch Fleet by Admiral 
Duncan—Campaign in Italy—Great superiority of the French Army—Infamous Procla¬ 
mation of Buonaparte—Gallant resistance of an Austrian detachment, at Belluna—Passage 
of the Tagliameftto by the French—^The Austrians retreat—Cowardly surrender of Gradiska 
—Operations in the Tyrol—French successful in every quarter—Buonaparte proposes 
Peace to the Archduke—Motives of such proposal—Suspension of Arms—Divisions 
between the Directory, and the two Councils—Peace of Campo Formio—Reflections on 
that Peace—Characters of the Directory—^ITieir conduct—Despised by the People— 
They court the Jacobins—Improved principles of the new Councils—Their marked 
enmity to the Directory—^Plan of the Directory for their destruction—Many members of 
the councils are seized by the troops, and transported by the Directory—Mr. Pitt resolves 
again to propose Peace to the French—Negotiations at Lisle—Liberal propositions of the 
British Cabinet—Duplicity and equivocation of the French—Difficulties and delays pro¬ 
moted by the Directory—^Their motives for such conduct—^'Phe Irish Rebels send Agents to 
Lisle—Inadmissible demands of the French Plenipotentiaries—Rupture of the Negotiation 
—-Meeting of Parliament—Debates on the Negotiation at Lisle—Joint Address of the 
two Houses to the King—Opposed by Sir John Sinclair—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—He paints the 
horrors of a French Invasitm—Lord Temple and Doctor Lawrence express their joy at the 
failure of the Negotiation—^Thc address carried unanimously—Secession of Mr. Fox, and 
his associates, from Parliament—Observations on the reasons assigned for their conduct—A 
secession unjustifiable and unconstitutional—False notions of Mr. Sheridan on the subject 
—Matters of Finance—^Tax upon Income—Mr. Fox, and his followers, attend the House 
to oppose it—^Their inflammatory Speeches—Inconsistency of Mr. Sheridan exposed—^They 
refuse to grant any supplies until the Ministers shall be dismissed—Mr. Tierney declares, 
that, ^as an honest man, he will not vote a Shilling to the Ministers—-Mr. Pitt’s answer to 
Mr. Fox—Proves Mr. Fox’s secession to be a violation of Duty—His probable motive to 
inflame the minds of the people—Bill passed for imposing the tax upon Income, by one 
hundred and ninety-six votes against seventy-one—Reflections on the Bill—Insufficiency of 
the criterion for ascertaining the amount of income—^The bill violently opposed by Lord 
Holland, in the House of Lords—Both Lord Holland and Mr. Fox, at a subsequent 
period, adopted the very principle, and supported the very measure, which they now 
•ondemned and reprobated— The Bill becomes a Law. 
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[ 1797 * 1798 .] The French Directory, after theijc victories in Italy, in 
the campaign of 179 ^>, entertained the most sanguine hopes of realizing 
their favouritt^ })lan of dictating p(*ace to the Emperor at the gates of his 
capital; and, at tlie same time, of making such ciforts on the ocean as 
would de{)rivc England of her boasted superiority, on her favourite 
element. 'I’hcse hopes w^re not so visionary as most of the regicidal 
projects of the Republican Hilers. Thtdr ability to oppose England by 
sea was greatly increased by the complete power which they had acquired 
over the navies of Spain and Holland, v/bicli navies were, for all purposes 
of active hostility, identified with their own. It was, in consequence, 
intended to form a junction of the fleets of the thiMBc countries, which 
amounted to more than seventy sail of the line; to put ja large military 
force on boanl ; and to make a descent upon Ireland, or npon^ome part 
of the British eoast. The French had, indeed, endeavoured to carry 
their plan, for the invasion of Ireland, into effect, at the close of 179G, 
when thirteen sail of the line had been sept for that purpose ; but being 
dispersed in a storm, the fleet suffered considerably, and was obliged to 
return to port, with the loss of one line of battle ship. It was now, 
hoM cver, intended to execute thi6 ,/avourite plan upon a much larger 
scale ; and, by the weight of numbers, to bear down the British fleet as 
they had done the Austrian armies. 

They were tlje more confident of success, if they could ’Hsffect a 
landing in Ireland, as they knew that country tq ^beina state of disaficc- 
tion, and ripe for revolt; indeed, they maintained a regular correspon¬ 
dence with the leaders of the discontented party, who had authorized 
agents residimt at Paris. The Directory, however, had not appreciated 
the difficulty of bringing the three fleets to act together; they had not 
calculated upon the activity of the English, stimulated as it was by every 
motive of self-preservation, in preventing the desired junction of this 
great maritime force, destined for their destruction. The ’British 
government, fully aw are of the hostile designs of the enemy, had adopted 
every necessary precaution for rendering them abortive. While two 
competent fleets, in the Channel and in the Mediterranean, watched 
the diflercnt ports of France, Admiral Jervis was stationed, with fifteen 
sail of the line, ofl'the coast of Spain; and Admiral Duncan, with ten 
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sail of the line, cruized olf the Texel, to watch the motions of the 
Dutch. 

The first of these fleets that ventured to sea was the Spanish, which, 
to the number of twenty-seven vessels of the line, was descried by the 
English in the night of the 13th of Februnty^.a few leagues from Cape 
St. Vincent. At half past eleven, in the following morning, the British 
Admiral was so fortunate as to(.CG^€ up with them, and, by able 
seamenship, to bring them to action, with advantage, llie Spanish 
ships were scattered, by which means the English were able to attack 
them before they could be collected, or formed, in a regular line; and 
passing throtiglf their fleet, with great rapidity, they separated nine sail 
from the resfc :,1rhe very scanty account* ** which appears, in the official 
letter of Sir John Jervis to the Admiralty, leaves all the particulars of 
this action to be collected from other, and less authentic, sources. It is 
known, however, that the British ships which were principally engaged, 
supported, in a distinguished manner, the national character for skill, 
conduct, and courage. Commodore Nelson, in the Captain, fought, for 
some time, three ships of superior forcehe boarded the San Nicholas, 
of eighty-four guns, and made another first-rate ship yield to his 
intrepid spirit, and superior prowess. The action lasted till five in the 
evening, when four sail of the line, two of a hundred and twelve guns, 
one of eighty-four, and one of seventy-four, remained in the hands of 
the English ; w'^hile the S|>anish Admiral, with a force still superior, 
having twenty-three sail of the line left, and now collected in close order. 


* The whole account of the action itself is compressed ih^six lines, which I transcribe ; 

** Passing through their fleet, in a line formed with the utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby 
separated one-third from the main body, after a partial cannonade, which prevented their 
rejunction till the evening ; and, by the very great exertions of the ships which had the good 
fortune to arrive up with the enemy, on the larboard tack, the ships, named in the margin, 
were captured, and the action ceased about five o’clock in the evening.” Not a word is said 
of any particular ships, or of any particular officers, having distinguished themselves, though 
never was greater distinction gained in any action than by individuals in this; and the usual 
acknowledgement to officers and men, for their efibrts, , ^ad services, on the occasion, were 
wholly omitted, although the omission stands witboutia in the annals of the British 

mvy. 
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was glad to retire from the scene of his defeat. The loss of the English 
amounted, in killed and wounded, to three hundred ; two hundred and 
twenty-one of whieh belonged to four ships, the Blenheim, Captain 
Frederick ; the (’aptain. Commodore Nelson, and Captain Miller; the 
Excellent, Captain Collingwood; and the Culloden, Captain Trow¬ 
bridge. In the four Spanish ships that were taken, no less than six- 
hundred and three men were killed and wounded. From the relative 
situations of the two fleets, and from the manoeuvres of the English, the 
action was necessarily partial on both sides ; and several of the British 
ships took but a small part in it, and, of course, suffered but little. In 
the Admiral’s ship, the Victory, there was but one man killed, and only 
five were wounded; and in the Diadem, there was not One killed. This 
specimen of the reception which they were destined to experience was 
sufficient to convince the enemy that their hopes, of ruining Great 
Britain, however well founded in appearance, were not likely to be 
realized. If any doubts, however^ on the subject, still remained on the 
minds of the Directory, another event occurred, some months after, 
which was well calculated to remove them. 

The equinoctial gales having compelled Admiral Duncan to quit bis 
station, and to return to Yarmouth to repair his ships, the Dutch 
commander, De Winter, embraced the opportunity to sail from the 
Texel, in order to join the Brest fleet. But the British Admiral, having 
received information of his motions by the cruizers which he had left off 
the Dutch coast, hastened in pursuit of him. His first object was to 
place his squadron between the Dutch fleet and the entrance of the Texel, 
so as to prevent the possibility of their returning, without being brought 
to action. On the morning of the 11th of October, he chaced the Dutch 
fleet, and about noon came up with them, about nine miles from the 
shore. The action commenced about forty minutes past twelve. Admi¬ 
ral Duncan, in the Venerable, broke through the enemy’s line, and, with 
his division, brought their van to close action, which was maintained 
with the greatest gallantry, on both sides, for two hours and a half, when 
all the masts of the Dutch Admiral’s ship went by the board; still, 
however, the brave Dutchman continued to fight, in the most gallant 
style, till, overpowered by numbers, and having lost more than half his 
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crew, he was compelled to strike, and his colours were carried on board 
the Venerable. About the same time, the Dutch Vice-Admiral, Bloys, 
surrendered to Vice-Admiral Onslow ; and at four in the afternoon the 
action ceased, when ten sail of the line, and one frigate, had surrendered 
to the English. The remainder of the Dutch fleet, consisting of five 
sail of the line, and several frigates, escaped, by favour of the night.— 
This was one of the best-contested actions of the war. The loss of the 
English, in killed and wounded, was seven hundred and fifty-one ; and 
that of the Dutch was much more considerable. This victory completely 
defeated the grapd project of the French Directory, and convinced them 
that it was much more easy to talk of wresting from the British the 
Sceptre of the Ocean, than to reduce their threats to practice. 

By land, however, they w^ere more successful; and victory still fol- 
low'ed the banners of the Republic. As their grand eflbrt was to be 
made in Italy, whence it was intended to penetrate into the hereditary 
states of Austria, their army, in that quarter, had been reinforced to 
90,000 men; of whom Buonaparte had the command in chief, with 
Massena and .Toubert under him. To oppose this force, the Archduke 
Charles, who was now placed at the head of the Austrians, had only 
the relics of the defeated troops of the preceding year, with a small body 
of new undisciplined troops; the whole composing an active force of not 
more than 38,000 men. Fresh levies, indeed, were raising in Croatia and 
Hungary ; but it would be a considerable time before they could join the 
army. The utmost that the Archduke could expect to do, with a force so 
greatly inferior, was to defend the entrance into his brother’s dominions, 
and to afford time, by judicious operations, for the destined reinforcements 
to join him. The Austrian troops occupied the duchy of Trent, the 
Tyrol, the country of Feltre, and the Trevisano ; and the Archduke’s 
head-q^uarters were at Udina. The French line was at a short distance 
from the Austrian, and nearly in front of it. 

On the lOth of March, Buonapartd put his army in motion, after he 
had addressed to them a proclamation, replete with the most infamous 
falsehoods respecting his exploits in the last campaign; with the most 
cowardly abuse of Austria and England; and threatening to produce a 
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revolutian in TIungary. The French pressed forward, and the Austrians 
retreated till the Idth of ISIarch, when General Lusignan, with only 
2000 men, adopted the brave resolution to make a stand, behind the 
tow n of Belluna, against 10,000 French, under Massena, in order to gain 
time. I'or thirteen hours did he brave the unequal contest; and main¬ 
tained his post during the w'hole day. At last, however, being sur¬ 
rounded, the greater part of his gallant corps having been destroyed, and 
the whole of his ammunition expended, he made one desperate attempt 
to force his way with the bayonet, through the enemy’s ranks, and, 
having failed in this, w as eoinpclled to surrender, with the small rem¬ 
nant of his troojjs. 

Buonaj)arte now advanced his right wing, and passed the Tagliamento 
on the Kith, after a vigorous but ineticctual resistance on the part of the 
Archduke, against a force so greatly su[)erior to his owm. This Prince 
contrived to fall back gradually, avoiding an engagement, which could 
not fail to be disastrous, and might be ruinous. By retreating, too, 
he augmented his ow^n strength; while the enemy, by advancing, dimi¬ 
nished his, from the necessity of leaving detachments in his rear, to 
secure his convoys, and open a communication wdth his magazines. He 
evacuated, on the eighteenth, the extensive fortress of Palma Nuova, 
which w as in a bad state of defence, and the French took possession of 
It the same day. On the nineteenth, they-moved forward to the Izonzo, 
and surrounded the towoi of Gradiska, which they made some vain 
attempts to carry by storm. Bernadotte summoned the Austrian com¬ 
mander to surrender, in the true style of French gasconade, and Repub¬ 
lican brutality. He told him, that a longer resistance w'ould be a crime, 
which he should principally revenge on his person, and, to Justify him¬ 
self in the eyes of posterity, he must summon him to ^surrender in 
ten minutes, and, in case of refusal, he should put the garrison to the 
sw'ord. The Austrian olhcer did not wait for another attack, but, with 
more prudence than courage, surrendered his garrison prisoners of war. 
The French then pushed on to the frontiers of Carinthia, and the Aus- 
triaps fell back to Vippach. 

At this time, Buonapartd put his left wing in motion, in order to dis- 
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lodge the Austrians from the strong positions of the Tyrol.—Pressed by 
superior forces, the latter retired from post to post; they were attacked 
at Kerpen, on the twenty-fourth of Marfti, and, after a most obstinate 
action, retreated, and took a position in the vicinity of Sterzingen, in 
the last, but strongest, part of the mountains of the Tyrol, on the side of 
Italy. In this last affair, Buonapartd assured the Directory, that Gene¬ 
ral Dumas, after having killed, ivith his own hands, several of the 
enemy's cavalry, like another Codes, had alone stopped, for several 
minutes, upon a bridge, a squadro?t of cavalry, and had given time to 
his troops to come to his assistance.* 

Being now in possession of three-fourths of the Tyrol, and having no 
fear-of further resistance, Buonaparte hastened to tlie Izonzo, and made 
preparations for turning the right flank of the Austrian army. The 
Archduke, aware of his design, adopted the bold resolution of counter¬ 
acting it, by a sudden and vigorous attack upon the left wing of the 
French. He collected his troops for this purpose, and set oft' on the 
twenty-first for Tarvis, where he had ordered the diff'erent columns to 
meet, and where he expected to be joined by some troops from the 
Rhine. He had the mortification, how’cver, to learn, on the road, that 
the defile of Pontaftal had been forced by the enemy, w ho had already 
reached the vicinity of Tarvis; and so gained the command of a road, 
by which two of the Austrian* columns, with his artillery, and baggage, 
W’ere to advance. In this critical situation the Archduke determined to 
attack the French at Tarvis, and to endeavour, by that means, to re-open 
this important communication. He, accordingly sent orders to Generals 
Gontreuil and Bayalich, who commanded the two columns in question, 
to press forward with all possible expedition. The first of these officers 
instantly obeyed the order, and drove the French from the village of 
Safnitz, and thus gave time for the artillery to arrive at Tarvis. On the 
twenty-third, Massena, who had marched to the assistance of his van¬ 
guard, attacked General Gontreuil with more than 10,000 men. Though 
the Austrian General had only 3,000 to oppose him, he resolved to 
defend a post of so much importance as tliat wftiich he now occupied, 

• The History o£ the Campaign in Italy and Gertrfany, p, 28. 
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to the last extremity. The Archduke arrived during the action, and, 
mounting on a dragoon’s horse, rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
and so animated his men by%is example, that they fought with the 
utmost desperation, and resisted, for several hours, every attempt to 
dislodge tliein. The French, however, having received reinforcements 
in the afternoon, and the other column of the Austrians, under Bayalich, 
not being arrived, this gallant little corps was ultimately compelled to 
abandon the village of Safnitz, and to retire from the field of battle, in 
which they had so nobly distinguished themselves. 

The greater part of Buonaparte’s army was now stationed in Carniola 
and Carynthia, and one division had taken possession of Clagenfurth. 
But he was aware that the further he advanced the greater would be his 
danger. He had found that his successes, far from striking the subjects 
of the Emperor with panic and dismay, had only served to rouse their 
courage, and to invigorate their efforts. The brave inhabitants of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, had rushed to arms; a large body of 
troops had been formed with great expedition ; the spirit of the nation 
manifested itself in every quarter; and means of resistance were so 
provided and multiplied, that the Corsican began to fear that all the 
fruits of his past victories wguld be torn from him. Under these 
impressions, he sent a letter to tlu^ Archduke, on the last day of March, 
in which, after great professions of humanity, and many lamentations 
over the lives w'hich had been sacrificed during the war,—professions 
and lamentations w hich, in the mouth of a man who had committed 
more w^anton massacres, and more cold-blooded murders, than any 
tyrant wdio had ever desolated the face of the earth, could not fail to 
bt| duly appreciated,—he asked, if there were no prospect of putting an 
end to it. The Archduke, in his answer, told him, in substance, that it 
was his province to fight, and iriot to negotiate ; but he immediately 
transmitted his letter to Vienna. In a few days, however, the Archduke 
received fttll power from the Emperori*to enter into a negotiation for 
peace with the French; and, on the seventh of April, a sui^eusion of 
arms was agreed on, and signed. 

During this time, the Austrian Generals, in the Tyrol, had been jefined 
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"by a large body of the hardy inhabitants of that mountainous countiy, 
had attacked the French, and had nearly expelled them both from Uu^ 
German and the Italian Tyrol, when news of the suspension of arms 
put a stop to further hostilities. The negotiations were carried on with 
so much rapidity, that the preliminary articles of peace were concluded 
at Leoben, on the eighteenth of April. Ikit as the restitution of 
Mantua to the Emperor formed one of the articles, the Directory 
deemed them too favourable, and refused, for some time, to ratify them. 

Before the news of the armistice had reached the armies on the Rhine, 
the campaign had opened in that quarter. The French there, as in Italy, 
were greatly superior in numbers to the Austrians; and Hoche, on the 
one hand, had passed the Rhine at Neuwied, and, in a few days, gained 
aeveral advantages over General Wcrncck, who commanded the 
Austrians in that quarter, and advanced to the gates of Franefort.— 
On the other, Moreau had crossed the river a little below Strasburgh; 
had gained possession of the important fort of Kehl, which had lately 
cost the Austrians so many lives, without firing a shot; and had 
advanced to Ettenheim, and the neighbouring towns; when he received 
intelligence of the treaty of Leoben. 

This treaty occasioned great divisions among the Directory, of which 
one of them, Carnot, has given a faithful account. He, and Le 
Tourneur, approved it, but the other three, v/hom he called the trium¬ 
virate, w^ere furious at it; Reveillere,” (the mild chief of the The- 
ophilanthropists,) was like a tiger, Rewbell sighed deeply. Barras 
disapproved the treaty, but said, ' that, nevertheless, it must be 
executedthough, the very next day, unable to contain his rage, he 
rose hastily, and addressing himself - ^ me,” says Carnot, “ said, in a 
fury, * Yet it is to you that we are iiidebted for the infamous treaty of 
Leoben.” Buonapartd, however, liaving approved the treaty, jdie Direc¬ 
tory thought proper to ratify it ; but, having so done, they refused to 
carry it irjto execution, and to restore Mantua to the Austrians. 

By this perfidious conduct, on the part of the majority of the Directory, 
the Continent of Europe was kep|; in suspense for several months, while 
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theinost active preparations were making, on both sides^ for the renewal 
of hostilities. Conferences were opened at Udina for the final arrange¬ 
ment of the definitive treaty; but the Directory obstinately refused to 
give up Mantua, and actually sent orders to renew the war, if the 
Emperor would not agree to surrender that important fortress to the new 
Cisalpine Republic. 

During this interval of suspense, Ruonapartd had been actively em¬ 
ployed in completing the Revolution of Italy. To the new Cisalpine 
and Cispadane Republics, was now added ^thc Ligurian Republic, erected 
on the ruins of the Ancient Republic of Genoa ; while the Little Republic 
of Lucca, not sufficiently republican for the modern reformers of Europe, 
was regenerated after the true French model. The Jacobin Generals on 
the Rhine, too, had not been less active ; and, with the connivance and 
encouragement of the Directory, they established aCis-Rhenane Republic 
in Germany. In Switzerland, too, Buonaparte having kindly undertaken 
to mediate between tlie Grisons and their subjects of the Valteline, gra¬ 
ciously took the latter country under liis immediate protection, by 
annexing it to the Cisalpine Republic. 

While these military politicians were employed in givihg to the crude 
offspring of their savitge minds local habitation and a name,” while 
the sapient directors of tlie Great Nation were affording their sanction 
and encouragement to all their acts of violence and outrage, some few 
members of the legislative body had the sense to perceive, and the honesty 
to expose, the infamy of such proceedings. Dumolard, who had derived 
some wisdom from the events of the revolution, openly condemned, in 
the Council of Five Hundred, the revolutions of Italy, and the attacks 
on the independence of Venice of Genoa, withouit provocation, and 
without authority from the legislative body. He compared them with 
the partition of Poland, and ascribed them to a vast system of destruction 
and disorganization, which he charged ^he Directory with pursuing.— 

The first attempt,” said he, ** was on Venice; and finding that it did 
not incur your displeasure, a similar attempt, and equally successfutl’ Wii& 
made on Genoa.—A revolution had been there brought about by agents 
of the French government. Europe ai;>d posterity will reproach France 
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for such a deviation from the principles which she herself asserted in her 
own behalf.*’ 

The Directory, however, pressed by a strong party at home, and 
fearful of losing their authority, had determined to employ force for tte 
destruction of their enemies; and as it was necessary,, for that purpose, 
to draw a considerable body of troops to Paris, they judged it expedient 
to conclude a peace with the Emperor. 4K^cordingly, on the seventeenth 
of October, the peace of Campo Fprmio, (to whicli place the negotiations 
had been transferred from XMina) was concluded, by which the Austrian 
Netherlands were ceded to the French Republic ; which. ;^as also to 
retain possession of the islands in the Archipelago, of those in the Adriatic, 
which had been wrested from the Venetians, and all the possessions of 
Venice in Albania. The Milanese and the Mantu^p were ceded to the 
Cisalpine Republic. 

On the other hand, the city of Venice, and all its territory, as far as 
the Adige, was secured to Austria, in absolute sovereignty.—An indem¬ 
nity was to be granted to the Duke of Modena, whose dominion# had 
been taken from him in the Brisgaw.—And a congress was to meet at 
Rastadt, for settling a pacification between France and the German 
Empire.—Besides these known conditions, there were seventeen secret 
articles, which, at a subsequent period, were published by the Directory, 
and never formally disavowed by the House of Austria. By thdse articles, 
the Emperor engaged to employ his gooJ oj§iccs, to procure, from the 
different states of the empire, their consent to the extension of the French 
frontier to the Rhine,- including the bridge-head of Manheim, and the 
fortress of Mentz ; to secure the free navigation of that river, and of the 
Meuse, to the Fr^^jeh.—On the other |^d, the Bishoprick of Saltzburg, 
and the river Inn,, with a considerable "portion, of adjacent territory, was 
to be obtained for the Emperor ; and the contracting parties ei^erec^into 
several contingent stipulations, ^dependent on the projected dismember¬ 
ment of the German Empire, and intended to prevent one of them from 
having a greater share of the spoil than the other. 

By this peace, or rather by this precarious truce, the French govern- 
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ment, independently of the vast acquisition of territory and power, 
which it secured to them, gained a great point, by extorting from the 
Emperor a sanction of all their revolutionary proceedings, and by making 
him a partner in their unprincipled projects for robbing neutral states of 
their independence, and transferring the people, like a herd of cattle, 
from one master to another. The Emperor, too, disgraced himself by an 
acquiescence in these plans, and especially by assisting in the dismem¬ 
berment of that Empire, of which he was the lawful head, and which 
he was, conse(piently, bound to defend. It might, indeed, be urged, 
that the diderent Princes of the Empire,^ had first forsaken their chief, 
and, regardless of their duty, had violated those laws which they stood 
pledged to observe, and had afforded every possible assistance to the 
common enemy.—^This, indeed, was but too true. Still their pusillani¬ 
mous conduct, andiheir breach of faith, afforded the Emperor no legi¬ 
timate justification for giving his support to the revolutionary systetft of 
France, by lending his aid to those plans of disoi^ganizatioji, which con¬ 
stituted the most essential part of it. 

It has been already observed, that the majority of the French Direc¬ 
tory were adverse to the peace, and only consented to it because they 
were engaged in the execution of a plan, at home, which more mate- 
ally affected themselvC^. The nCw government had become not merely 
unpopular, but even despicable in the eyes of the people ; so much so, 
indeed, that the crafty Sieyes refused a seat in the Directory, w’ho, 
according to Carnot’s account, who was himself a director, had great 
difficulty even in procuring servants. Indeed, when it is considered of 
what materials the Directory was composed, the indignation or con¬ 
tempt in which it w^as universally holden, will not appear extraordinaiyn 
Every one of its members had Ij(^n decided Jacobins*Kfhnd had voted for 
the death of the King ; and most of them had been active participators 
in all the crimes of Robespierre, during the prevalence of his system 
of terror. The Theophilanthropic La Reveiliere Lepaux, a man of 
Osbscure birth, of mean talents, and a weak mind, bad left his botanical 

i 

pursuits, in Anjou, to become a politician at Versailles. He ^%a#a 
member of the States-General, in 1789 ; and, though distinguished for 
his hatred of the aristocracy and the clergy, he made a speech, in May, 
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1791 * in which truth triumphed over prejudice, and the record of which 
exhibits as glaring an instance of inconsisteutey, in principle and 
conduct, as is to be found in tlie monstrous annals of the Revoltition.— 
** In a country so extensive as France,” said he, the bonds of govern¬ 
ment ought to be drawn more closely together than in Glaris or Appenzel, 
or else she would be abandoned to the horrors of Anarchy, whence she 
would be extricated only to fall under the domination of a few 
intriguing spirits.—^Therefore, I, who am not very partial to courts, do 
not hesitate to assert, that, on tha% day on which France shall cease to 
have a King, she tvill lose hcr)^ liberty and her repose, and be delivered 
np to the dreadful despotism of faction”* And yet this was the very 
man who combined to destroy the King of France, and W’ho became a 
member of those very factions, whose desperate machinations over¬ 
threw the Throne and the Altar, fulfilling his 'prediction, by the 
annihilation of civil freedom, and domestic repose ; and by establishing 
a system of despotism, the most odious and intolerable .to which any 
nation of the earth was ever known to submit. Carnot, his brother 
Director, whom he deceived and outwitted, represents him, in his 
memoirs, as one of the most immoral and hypocritical of human beings ; 
with falsehood on his tongue, and corruption in his heart. And he 
cites an instj^ce of his barbarity truly atrocious.—Doulcet’s name 
being erased, by the Council of Five Hundred, ftom a list of proscrip¬ 
tion which the Directors had drawn up, La ReveillCre was so enraged 
at the loss of his victim, that he seriously proposed to the other Direc¬ 
tors to have him assassinated ! 

Soon after the appointment of the Directory, they coalesced, for a 
while, with the Terrorists, in order to crush their mutual enemies, 
the men of mo($^ate principles; biit the success of this plan was 
defeated by the still greater enmity which subasted betw'een those 
Terrorists who adhered to Robespierre to the last, and those who brought 
him to the scaffold. ’ And^ in the following Spring, of 1796, an event 
occurred which e:^cted some change in the views and opinions of the 
Direolory, In the month of May, that year, a conspiracy, was disco- 

* See his Speech, erf May the ISthj 1791, in the Moniteur of the following day. 
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vered, the object of which was to murder the Directors, and all the 
members of the Admitfistration, to overthrow the present system of 
government, and to restore the Constitution of 1793. This notable plan 
was devised by a low fanatic, 'of the name of Baboeuf, who had 
assumed the Roman appellation of Gracchus ; and who was assisted by 
the noted Drouet, the postillion, who stopped the King at Varennes. 
Both these men were apprehended ; Baboeuf having, on his trial, 
boldly avowed his crime, in which he gloried, suffered death; but the 
Jacobins contrived to eftect the escape of Drouet from prison ; and 
this wretch, who liad the mind and manners of a post-boy, was after¬ 
wards employed by the Directory. After this discovery, the Directors 
adopted greater circumspection in their conduct, and moderation in their 
language; and no difference occurred between them and the Councils, 
till the new election, which took place in the Spring of 1797; when, 
notwithstanding all the arts of intrigue which were exerted by^he 
Directory, and, all the manoeuvres of the Jacobins, nearly the whole of 
the new deputies w ere adverse to the present system,—most of them 
were men of anti-revolutionary principles, and among them were some 
royalists, and even more than one emigrant. 

It was now the time for one of the Directors, too, to go out, by lot; 
but Letourneiir, being one of the least decided characters among them, 
and supposed to be weaker than his associates, (though he had voted 
for the death of the King, pronounced a public eulogy on Marat, at 
the Jacobin Club, and had even undertaken the defence of Carrier, in the 
Convention ;) it was resolved to bribe him, by a large sum of money, and 
the post of Ambassador, to let the lot mil upon him. He accordingly 
resigned the Directorial OfBce, and Barthelemi w^as chosen to succeed 
him. 

From this time, there was a majority of the two Councils opposed 
to the Directory, and, during the Summer of 1797> a regular warfare 
was carried on betweeh them, in messages and‘in speeches. The majo¬ 
rity of the notion sided with the Councils, and, if their energy h«d 
been equal to the goodness of their cause, there can be little doubt that 
they would have succeeded in their efforts to git'e a better Constitution 
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to Ff^ice, and peace to £urffp<^ Tbe^ oppooeaitSy however, were 
better jj^versed in the revolutionary .tactics, isoftt conversant with the 
imTcims of the Robespteirian ;^hooI, ^d less scrupulous about the means 
of aopomplishing their end. The Directory, too, were masters of the 
army, and of the whole executive power of the state. 

-The enemies of the Directory, conscious of their majority, made no 
secret of their designs; but, with a degree of weakness not easily to be 
accounted for, considering that th^ must have had a perfect knowledge 
of the characters and dispositions of the men who were opposed to 
them, tliey lost theTr time in petty disputes, and in subjecting the Direc¬ 
tory to trifling mortifications; whereas, if they had either waited quietly 
till the period of another election, when they might, without difficulty, 
have secured a majority in the Directory, or had struck some decisive 
blew before the Directors were thoroughly prepared for resistance, 
their triumph had been certain and complete. 

Although the Directory had solemnly declared, that they could not, 
on any consideration, violate any one article of the Constitutional 
code, when called upon to |^ve up a portion of the conquests which 
they bad made, in order to restore peace to Europe; yet, when their 
ol^ct was to crush their personal enemies, they did not scruple to violate 
two very essential articles of the same code. By one article, the army 
wer^ expressly prohibited from deliberating on any subject whatever.— 
Yet, on the present occasion, in consequence of applications from the 
Directory, who had connived at all their plunder and extortion, they 
loudly declared themselves in %ieir favour. Buonaparte made all the 
divisions of the arniy of Italy present petitions, of a threatening nature, 
against the Coun<als. Moreau and Hpche did the same with their 
armies on the Rhine.—And the latter, who, from a stable boy, had 
be.come a Geziieral, as being a furious jacobin, was pitched upon by the 
Directory, to comnmqifl jx body of troops, which they had ordered to 
FaciA to destroy their lenemies in the councils. ♦'By another article of 
the CfipsUlut^oci, the appipach of troops to within a certain ^stance from 
the place at which the Legislative Body held its sittings, was expressly 
forbwiden.—fBut, this, ,<iiid every othw article, were diaregarded by the 
VoL. III. p 
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Directory, when they had any favourite object to accomplish. Hoche, 
however, alarmed at the state in which he found the public mif^d, on 
his approach to the Capital, was induced to decline the commission ;* 
and Augereau, who was originally a private soldier in the Neapolitan 
army, but now a favourite General with Buonaparte, was employed 
in his stead. Augereau had no sooner taken the command of the 
troops than he moved forward, and passed the limit prescribed by the 
Constitution. The impetuosity of this man had outstripped the wishes 
of the Directory, who were not yet prepared to indict the meditated 
blow; and, had the councils acted with firmness and decision, and passed 
a decree of accusation against the triumvirate, they might still have 
succeeded. But they wasted that time, which sliould have been 
employed in action, in frivolous debates, and fruitless discussions; and, 
while they were engaged in the silly expedient of ascertaining, with 
precision, whether the troops had really passed the Constitutional 
limit, the hall in which they sate w^as suddenly surrounded, and most 
of the chiefs of the party, in opposition to tlie Directory, together 
with the new director, Barthclemi, were arrested without the smallest 
resistance or difficulty; and, being placed in carriages, resembling iron 
cages, previously prepared for the pui|>pse, were sent to Rochefort, 
where a frigate waited to transport them to the pestilential deserts of 
Guiana. The remains of the two councils, who no longer constituted 
a legitimate body of representatives, and who were not competent to 
perform any one act of legislation, now assembled at the Odeon, and con¬ 
ferred on the Directory, by a formal decision, that absolute power which 
they had usurped, in breach of the constitution, which was specially 
ttusted, by its concluding provision, the safeguard of the Directory 
and the Legislative Councils. The immediate consequence of this event 
was the triumph of jacobinism, and the re-establis^ent of a revolu¬ 
tionary government. 

* In some accounts it is stated, that Hoche committed certain acts of imprudence, (which, 
from the violence and brutajjty of his disposition, is not at all improbable,) which rendered it 
necessary for the Directory to disavow him. He died soon after his return to Germany ; and 
the accounts differ as to the mode of his deatli, some imputing it to poison administered by 
order of the Directory, (See History of the Campaign of 1797, Vol. II. p. 213. Note.) and 
others to debauchery. (See Dictionaire Biographique, Tome III. p. 198.) 
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.. During these transactions in the interior of France, Mr. Pitt, and the 
Britis^Cabinet, resolved to make one other effoj^, To induce the French 
Government to open a negotiation witii a real view to the conclusion 
of a peace. The only possible reason which could induce the Ministers to 
think that there existed, at this time, a greater probability of finding in 
the Directory a better disposition to conclude a fair and reasonable peace, 
than at the period when they made their last attempt, was the spirit which 
the majority of the two Councils had lately displayed. The prelimina¬ 
ries of peace, indeed, between the Emperor and the French, recently 
signed at Leoben, rendered it politic to become a party in the pending 
negotiations for a definitive treaty, as the allied powers could treat with 
more advantage jointly than separately. But it was very well known 
that the Directory would never depart from their settled system of 
concluding distinct and separate treaties. The preliminaries of Leoben, 
however, smoothed the w'ay to a successful negotiation between England 
and France, as the Emperor had himself surrendered the Austrian 
Netherlands, which appeared to constitute the principal ' obstacle in the 
last negotiations; although it did not necessarily follow that England 
should acquiesce in the possession of a country by France, which would 
increase not only her general power, but her particular means of annoy¬ 
ance, as applicable to Great Britain, because the lawful possessor of that 
country had been compelled, by the force of arms, to surrender it. 

Thus stimulated, and always most anxious for peace,* the British 
Ministers resolved to apply to the French Government on the subject. 
Accordingly, on the first of June, Lord Grenville wrote toM. Delacroix, 
proposing to enter, without delay, upon the discussion of the views 
and pretensions of Great Britain and France, for the purpose of signing 
preliminaries of ffeace, which might be definitively arranged at a future 
congress. This letter was immediately answered by the French Minister, 
who expressed the eagerness of the Executive Directory (an eagerness 

• A writer, in the Annual Register for 1798, with very little regard tp truth, asserts, that 
the British Ministry ** assumed only an appearance of being desirous to put an end to the war, 
to which the public had long testified an aversion.” This evident desire was not a mere 
appearance, but an absolute reality; for never was man more sincerely desirous to attain any 
object than Mr. Pitt was to put an end to the war. 

p 2 
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which they certainly nrver felt) to receive the pacific overtures of the 
!^ritish Court, and their, desire that the negotiations for a definitive, treaty 
should be entered upon at once. On the llth of June, passports were 
forwarded for the British Plenipotentiary, but drawn up in a very unusual 
manner, declaring them to be passports for a person “furnished with 
the full potvers of his Brifantiic Majesty^ Jbr the purpose of negotiating^ 
concluding, and signing a definitive and separate treaty (j'peace with the 
French llepublic.” Tfiis paltry artifice did not escape Lord Grenville, 
who, in his reply, objected to that part of the passports, as not answering 
exactly to the powers and mission of the King’s Plenipotentiary, whose 
full powers would include every case, and, without^ prescribing to him 
any particular mode of negotiation, w^ould give him the most unlimited 
authority to conclude any articles, or treaties, whether preliminary or 
definitive, which might best conduce to the speedy re-establishmcnt of 
peace, the Minister being equally ready and authorized to begin the 
negotiation upon either footing. As to the question of a separate treaty, 
it was his Majesty’s determination to provide'fbr what was due to the 
Queen of Portugal, being willing, at the same time, to enter into the 
necessary explanations with respect to the interests of Spain and 
Holland. The Executive Directory expr^sed their perfect coincidence 
with the sentiments of the British Monarch, and consented to send new 
passports, although they declared that another person would have been 
more likely to conclude a peace than Lord Malmesbury. After an 
interchange of two or three preliminary notes, Lord Malmesbury repaired 
to Lisle, and, on the 6th of July, had his first conference with the 
French Plenipotentiaries, Letourneur, (lately one of the Directory) 
Previllele Pelley, and Maret, whose secretary was General Colchen. 

In order to obviate every difficulty, to avoid every unnecessary delay, 
and to prevent those imputations of insincerity, which enmity on the 
one hand, and faction on the other, had so lavishly, and so unjustly, 
cast upon the Ministers, after their former vain attempt to put an end to 
the war, Lord Malmesbury, the very day after the exchar^e of full 
powers with the French Plenipotentiaries, delivered in a preset, contain¬ 
ing the specific terms on which England was willing to make peace 
with France; and never, surely, at the outset of a negotiation, were 
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terms so r^sonable, so equitable, and so favourable, proposed by one 
contracting party to another, whose relative situation was similar to that 
of the present belligerent powers. In fact, the language held was, 
substantially, this,— Great Britain will restore all her conqtiests, without 
exception, ivhich have been mad^ from France ; and of the conquests tvhich 
France has made. Great Britain requires the restitution of none ! The 
British Cabinet offered, at the same time, to make peace with Spain and 
Holland, (the allies of France) on condition of retaihing the Island of Tri¬ 
nidad, the Cape of Good Hope, Trincoraal^, in the Island of Ceylon, and of 
receiving the town and fort of Cochin in exchange for Negapatnam. In 
respect of France herself, there was nothing to which it was possible 
for the Directory, had they been really desirous of peace, to object in 
these conditions, wliich left them in possession of their favourite 
boundaries, and, indeed, the absolute masters of tlie European Continent 
from the Gulph of Naples to the Texel. And tlie terms proposed to 
their allies were as rcason^Ie as, in the relative circumstances of the 
respective powers, could possibly be expected. 

Eight days elapsed before any answer was given to these proposals; 
and then the Directory insisted* as an indispensable preliminary, that 
Great Britain should restore every conquest which she had made on 
France and on her allies. On this insolent, and unwarrantable proposal, 
which proved that the Directory never meant to conclude a peace. Lord 
Malmesbury truly remarked, * that it would not only most certainly 
prevent the treaty from beginping, but would leave no room for treating 
at all, since it deprivi^id the King of Great Britain of every means of 
negotiation;—it went, indeed, to establish a principle of all cession and 
no compensation. The observations which his Lordship made on the 
subject were such as could not be answered; and, therefore, the French 
Ministers exerted their ingenuity to convince Lord Malmesbury, that it 
was not intended to prevent negotiation, and that the obvious meaning 
of the proposal was not that which he ought to put upon it. The 
Directory thejpiselves, indeed, appeared to coincide with their plenipo¬ 
tentiaries in Ibis explanation, and to admit the reasonableness of the 

* See State Papers relating to this negotiation, No. 20. 
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objections started by the British Plenipotentiary, as they remained for a 
considerable time unresolved, and affected to consult with the govern¬ 
ments of* Spain and Holland, with a view to obtain their consent to 
some relaxation of the conditions proposed. Indeed, the observations 
of the British Cabinet, on this strange proposal, conveyed by Lord 
Grenville to Lord Malmesbury, and, by the latter, repeated to the French 
Plenipotentiaries, were unanswerable. It was remarked, that France, 
treating in conjunctioin with her allies, and In their name, could not, 
with any pretence of justice and fairness, oppose her treaties with them 
as an obstacle in the way of any reasonable proposal of peace in which 
they were to be included. In a separate negotiation, to which they 
were not parties, such a plea might, perhaps, have been urged ; but, in 
that case, France would have been bound to offer, from her own means, 
that compensation which she did not think herself at liberty to engage 
to obtain from her allies.—And these reasons were urged wdth a better 
grace by the British Cabinet, as they were precisely the same which had 
influenced their own conduct in the last negotiations, wdien Great Britain 
was bound by engagements .to Austria similar to those by which France 
now pretended to be bound to her allies. But it never could be allowed, 
that France, Spain, and Holland, negotiating jointly for a peace with 
Great Britain, could set up, as a bar to the just demands of the latter, 
the treaties between themselves, from which they w^ere, at once, able to 
release each other whenever they should think fit. 

Some objections, of a trifling nature, were made, by the French 
Plenipotentiaries, to two or three of the articles in Lord Malmesbury’s 
project. The first to which they objected w^as, the title of King of 
France, used by the King of England, wdiicli was no longer admissible, 
according to them, after Monarchy w^as destroyed in that country, 
although it was wxll known that it was a mere title of honour, uncon¬ 
nected wdth pretensions of any kind; and was certainly less galling to 
French Bepublicans than it could have been to a French Monarch. They 
next objected to a renew'al of all former treaties, although it w-as an 
article usually inserted in all treaties, and w'^as peculiarly well calculated 
to obviate misapprehensions,* and to prevent future disputes; and 
although, by the insertion of it in the present project, the French 
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Government was placed, by Great Britain, in precisely the same situation 
in which the French Monarchy had always stood, which amounted to 
the fullest acknowledgement of their sovereignty, au^d the completest 
recognition of the Republic that could be desired on the one hand, or 
given on the other. But these were subordinate points, on which the 
success of the negotiation did not at all depend. In the beginning of 
the correspondence between the respective plenipotentiaries. Lord 
Malmesbury had been assured that, if the Directory should reject the 
terms which he, might propose, they would, themselves, present a 
counter-project, containing their own conditions j and this promise they 
w ere now called upon to fulfil. 

The French plenipotentiaries admitted the justice of the demand, and 
declared that they would immediately apply to the Directory for that 
purpose. But though this communication took place on the 25th of 
July, the remainder of that, and the whole, of the following, month, 
were suffered to pass away, without presenting this counter-project, 
without any modification of the late demand of the Directory, and 
without advancing a single step in the negotiation. And, although Lord 
Malmesbury frequently remonstrated against this dilatory conduct, so 
strongly indicative of a determination to conclude no treaty, the Direc¬ 
tory had the profligate assurance, in a message to the Council of Five 
Hundred, to impute the delay to the British Cabinet. Lord Malmesbury, 
however, extorted from their Minister an avowal of the injustice of 
the charge, and from the Directory themselves, a declaration, as false as 
the imputation itself, that they meant no reflection on the English 
government. 

But there was an efficient cause for all this shuffling and equivocation, 
on the part of the Directory, which was obvious to every one who 
attended to the passing events at Paris.—^The majority of the Directory, 
and the Jacobin party, in the two councils, w ere decidedly averse to peace, 
and intent on producing the destruction of England, by revolutionary 
means; Detenda est Carthago, was their favourite maxim,* which 

■) 

* See Camille Jordan’s address to his constituents. 
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Brissot had first applied to this country; and which every successive 
leader had adopted. On the other hand, the majority of the Councils, 
and two of the I^rectors, Carnot and Barthelemi, were really desirous 
of peace. This had been the subject of frequent disputes between the 
rival parties ; and so long as the majority in the Councils were adverse 
to the majority in the Directory, the latter were afraid of declaring their 
sentiments openly, and of bringing the negotiations at Lisle to an abrupt 
termination. Resolved, however, on the final accomplishment of their 
purpose, they contrived to prolong the conferences till they had succeeded 
in their meditated destruction of their political enemies. But no sooner 
was the revolution of the fourth of September achieved, than they threw 
ofl' the mask, and assumed a difierent tone, and pursued a different 
conduct. They recalled their plenipotentiaries from Lisle, and sent two 
others in their stead, Treilhard and Bonnier, whose principles were more 
in unison with their own, and who were secretly instructed to break off' 
the negotiation as soon as possible. At the first interview which these 
men had with Lord Malmesbury, they repeated, in peremptory terms, 
the very same demand, which had been positively rejected two months 
before;—that Great Britain should restore all the possessions which she 
had taken from France and her allies, on the old principle, that the 
Directory could not agree to any terms that were inconsistent with the 
laws of the Republic, or incompatible with her treaties ;—and this was 
again required as an indispensable preliminary to negotiation.—The 
Directory could not possibly have taken a more efficient means for break¬ 
ing off the negotiation ; nor could they have had recourse to this for any 
other purpose, or wdth any other view. They knew that it had been 
positively rejected before ; and that the British Cabinet had expressed 
their firm determination never to degrade their country by acceding to a 
proposal so arrogant, unreasonable, and unjust; and therefore they 
must have been certain that it would produce an immediate rupture of 
the negotiation. 

Treilhard, indeed, who had been bred a lawyer, when Lord Malmesbury 
stated these circumstances to him, endeavoured, with great ingenuity, to 
prove, that ithis very proposal only manifested the earnest desire of the 
Directojy to remove every obstacle to the conclusion of a peace. In 
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other words, that the Directory were anxiduft to make peade, if allowed 
to diibtate their own terms, dnd to disgrace their enemy in the eyes of 
Europe, by extorting his consent to conditions to whii^ he had before 
declared he never would accede. In answer to the remark of the British 
plenipotentiary, that, by the adoption of this proposal, no subject for 
negotiation would be left, he maintained, that this would not be the case, 
that many articles would still remain to be proposed, and many points 
for important discussion.~As, however, he declared that the orders of 
the Directory peremptory and precise, and that they would never 
depart from this demand. Lord Malmesbury formally renewed his 
refusal to comply with it; and that very day he received an order to 
leave Btsle in four and twenty hours.* 

• The just observations which my deceased friend. Mallet du Pan, the most acute and intel¬ 
ligent political writer of the age in which he lived, applied to the abrupt dismission of Lord 
Msdmesbury from Paris, will dly apply to his as abrupt dismission from Lisle. 

** Whatever were the views of the British government, the Directory did not take the trouble 
of throwing the blame upon them ; they took upon themselves the responsibility attached to 
the rupture, with their usual arrogance and audacity. Since public negotiations, regular forms, 
and the obligation of mutual respect, had been established in Europe, there had never before been 
an instance of the Ambassador of a great power, equally entitled to attention by his personal 
qualities, and his public character; and coming to propose peace from a nation which had not 
lost a single inch of territory, being treated with such brutal insolence ; and, after having 
experienced every kind of affront, being driven away, like a spy, at twenty-four hours notice. 

“ This is incontestibly a new right of nations ! The courtier, who is most partial to the 
French revolution, cannot deny, that there now exists a power, which, in its negotiations, has 
introduced the mode which the Senate of Rome pursued with the little Kings of Asia, and 
which the Eastern Monarchs still observe with their tributary states. It is not England alone 
that tustalns tMs affront, it is all Europe ; it is an insult levelled at all crowned heads, anHd at 
all the conventions of custom and decorum, which have been eternally respected. The state 
which violates these with outrage, declares itself the sole arbiter of the respect and attention 
which are due to the sovereignty of other powers, and proclaims its djfavowal of their titles 
and their rights; it avers, that all the proceedings hitherto observed must fall before its own 
supremacy j and that, henceforth, it will regulate its negotiations by the caprice of its directors, 
and by th« rule generally observed by a sovereign in a compromise with rebels. 

Letter to a Minister of State^ on the connection between the political 
system tf the French RppuhliCf and the system ^'-its devolution.—— 
Tredulated from the French of Mallet du Pan, P. 9, 10. 
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Th6 further subjects of discussion mentioned by Treilhard prepared 
Great Britain fordemandsstill more humiliating, hadshe been weakartd base 
enough to comply with the first, which the insolence and presumption 
of the'Regicidal Directory had led them to propose. The restitution of 
fourteen ships of the line, and twenty-four frigates, being the number 
which had been taken or destroyed, at the evacuation of Toulon, had 
been urged in an early part of the negotiation.—But there w’^as reason 
to believe, that one of the points, reserved for further discussion,, was of 
much greater importance, and related to nothing less t^ian the separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain, and its erection into an independent 
republic, under the special protection of France. It is known, that a 
regular correspondence had been long maintained between the members 
of the Irish union and the French government; that the former had sent 
Mac Nevin to Paris, as their regular Ambassador, to claim their assist¬ 
ance, and to settle with them the plan of that invasion, which was 
afterwards unsuccessfully attempted by Hoche; and that he had frequent 
conferences with the Directory, during the w'hole time of J.,ord Malmes¬ 
bury’s first embassy. At Lisle, also, agents from the disaflected in 
Ireland had interviews with the French plenipotentiaries.* And there is 
not a doubt of the existence of a regular treaty between the Directory 
and the Irish Rebels, by which the former undertook to supply the 
latter with the necessary succours for enabling them to resist the lawful 
government of the country, and to establish them as a separate and 


* In a paper published in Ireland, and notoriously supported by, anil speaking the senti¬ 
ments of, the United Irishmen, The Union Star, No. 8, appeared the following address to the 
people of Ireland: 

“ Irishmen?—Your country is represented by'^etliren of ability and virtue— Vse^ plead 
your cause at Lisle, they negotiate for an independent Irish republic, in the teeth of that diplomatic 
spy—Malmesbury. T^hey are countenanced and encouraged by the French conipiissioners ; and we 
have some hopes, that Ireland will be seen in the political map of Europe, when her cruel stcp- 
sistcr is consigned to the insignificance her crimes justly merit. Should some unfortunate event 
put off your delivery, by England purchasing an immediate peace, you should not despond.— 
Peace ’ivill he only temporary !—it may be productive of some political comfortii^* as we may then 
openly praise and study the glorious truths France is capable of producing. Communication 
with that country will be renewed, and liberty will gain new strength,- and knowledge be more 
universal; consequently despotism must die; and Irishmen will go to the funeral!” 
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independent state. If, therefore^ the British Cabinet had once admitted 
the ’firinciple, that the treaties which France had concluded should 
govern the terms of peace between her and Great Britain, it is evident 
the French government would have brought forward their treaty, with 
the Irish, as one on which they were bound to insist, and to which, 
after her first admission, it would have been contended. Great Britain 
could not, consistently, refuse her assent. 

The papers, relating to this negotiation, were laid before Parliament, 
which met early in November; were taken into consideration by the 
House of Lords on the seventh, and by the House of Commons on the 
tenth> of that month. In the Upper House, tlie address moved by Lord 
Grenville, passed without a dissentient voice; and, in order to give it 
greater weight and effect, it was proposed to render it the joint address 
of both Houses. Sir John Sinclair moved an amendment to it, in the 
Commons, which was strongly resisted by Mr. Pitt, and met, indeed, 
so little encouragement, that he was induced to withdraw it, and the 
address passed unanimously. . Mr. Pitt entered into a clear investigation 
of the conduct of the French, during the negotiation, and contrasted 
it with that of the English. On one side all had been candour, liberality, 
and openness;—on the other, all fraud, duplicity, and injustice.—And, 
adverting to the preliminary condition prescribed by the Directory, he 
asked, whether he need argue the inadmissibility of such a demand ?— 
Need he address himself to any set of men to prove its disgraceful nature, 
its arrogant pretension, or the infamy of acceding to it ?—C'ould there 
be any man in this country to whom the argument would be necessary ? 
Such a preliminary could not bp admitted by any one who was not 
prepared to adore, in prostate baseness, the idol of French power, 
who was not ready to proltitute the dignity, and the honour, of his 
country at the feet of] France, to submit to the burden of accumulating 
infamy, and df still more degrading homage, of ^inands still more 
ignominious, to cancel at once all the honours of the British name, and 
to overthrow the foundations of British greatness.^ 


* Woodfall's Reports, Not. 10, 1797, p. 118. 
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He marked the ol^ect and designs of the enemy, in a strain of animated, 
eloquence, which rivetted the attention of the House, and truly obsttEved 
that it was not our commerce, nor yet our territories, which would 
satisfy the implacable vengeance of the French government. No ! it was 
their object to destroy the essence of our liberty, the foundation of our 
independence, the citadel of our happiness—our constitution! That 
was the avowed object of their hostility. They had recently declared, 
that the French and English Government could not subsist together; 
that one of them must be destroyed. Should they cpme amongst us, 
tliey would bring with them their invading army, the great pestilence to 
man, the genius of French liberty, which contained in itself every curse 
to society, and would produce the total subversion of our constitution, 
with which it formed a fatal and a malignant contrast. In the place 
of that beautiful fabric would be a hideous monster, that nothing 
could satisfy but the annihilation of British freedom, and of those 
glorious principles which had rendered us the most conspicuous, and 
the most happy, people in Europe. If, therefore, we valued property,— 
if we valued liberty,—if we valued law,—if we valued national 
power,—if we had valued any thing that either had contributed, or could 
contribute, to our happiness, or even to our safety,—we should resist, 
with indignation, the demands of our enemy. It afiected us all from 
the highest to the lowest. There was not one man, let his enjoyments be 
ever so great, or his property ever so considerable, who should not 
sacrifice any portion of it to oppose the violence of the enemy, nor one 
whose stock was so small, that he should not be ready to sacrifice his 
life in the same cause. We owed it as a debt to posterity, as well as to 
ourselves, to preserve our character in the page of history. We owed 
it as a gratitude to Providence, whose goodness had placed us so high 
in the scale of nations, and had caused us to be the admiration of 
Europe, with most of the governments of which our own formed a 
i^ppy contrast. 

In the course of the debate. Lord Temple expressed his concern that 
the negotiation had been begun, and his joy at its abrupt termination; 
in which sentiments Doctor laWrence declared his perfect coincidence. 
Hence it appeared that Lord Fitzwilliam was not singular in his opinions. 
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on the inexpediency and danger of negotiating with the present govem- 
mentbf France, so long as they continued to act oh the principles of the 
original regicides ; indeed, those opinions were entertained by many of 
the personal friends, and ^mirers, of Mr. Burke. 

In their joint address, the two Houses of Parliament declared, that, 
after taking into their most serious consideratian the papers laid before 
them, they had recognized, in every stage of the negotiation, his Majesty’s 
invariable and unremitted solicitude for their prosperity arid welfare ; 
while, on the other hand, they had seen the most abundarit jproofs of the 
continuance of that spirit of inyetCrkte animosity, and desperate ambition, 
on the part of the enemy, itt which the present contest first originated. 
His Majesty’s conduct, characterized by an unexampled moderation, 
openness, and consistency, had left to the enemy no means of evasion, 
no subterfuge of disguise or artifice. It could no longer be doubted that 
their conduct was actuated by a fixed determination of excluding all 
means of peace, and of pursuing, at all hazards, their hostile designs 
against the happiness, and safety, of these kingdoms. Even the vain 
pretence of pacific dispositions was now abandoned, and the real purpose 
of all their councils, and all their measures, was, at length, openly and 
publicly avowed. It was to our laws, and government, that they had 
declared their irreconcileable hatred. No sacrifice would content them 
but that of our liberty ; no concession but that of our envied and happy 
constitution. 

Under such circumstances, the Lords and Commons felt the duty 
which they owed to God and to their country. Animated by the same 
sentiments which his Majesty h^id been pleased to declare to his people 
and to the world ; attached tri his Majesty by principle, duty, and gra¬ 
titude, and sensible that it was only from firmness, and courage, that 
they could look either for present safety or for permanent peace, they 
were determined to defend, with unshaken resolution, his Miyesty’s 
Throne, the lives and properties of their fellow-subjects, the government 
and constitution of their country, and the honour and independence of 
the British empire. They knew that gicat exertions were necessary; 
they were prepared to make them; and, placing their firm reliance on 
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He marked the object and designs of the enemy, in a strain of animated, 
eloquence, which rivetted the attention of the House, and truly observed 
that it was not our commerce, nor yet our territories, which would 
satisfy the implacable vengeance of the French government. No ! it was 
their object to destroy the essence of our liberty, the foundation of our 
independence, the citadel of our happiness—our constitution! That 
was the avowed object of their hostility. They had recently declared, 
that the French and English Government could not subsist together; 
that one of them must be destroyed. Should they come amongst us, 
they would bring with them their invading army, the great pestilence to 
man, the genius of French liberty, whidb. contained in itself every curse 
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the most happy, people in Europe. If, therefore, we valued property,— 
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in the scale of nations, and had caused us to be the admiration of 
Europe, with most of the governments of which our own formed a 
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In the course of the debate. Lord Temple expressed his concern that 
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on the inexpediency and danger of negotiating with the present govern¬ 
ment of France, so long as they continued to act on the principles of the 
original regicides ; indeed, those opinions were entertained by many of 
the personal friends, and aPmirers, of Mr. Burke. 

In their joint address, the two Houses of Parliament declared, that, 
after taking into their most serious consideratian the papers laid before 
them, they had recognized, in every stage of the negotiation, his Majesty’s 
invariable and unr^mitted solicitude for their prosperity and welfare ; 
while, on the other hand, they had seen the most abundant proofs of the 
continuance of that spirit of inveterate animosity, and desperate ambition, 
on the part of the enemy, in which the present contest first originated. 
His Majesty’s conduct, characterized by an unexampled moderation, 
openness, and consistency, had left to the enemy no means of evasion, 
no subterfuge of disguise or artifice. It could no longer be doubted that 
their conduct was actuated by a fixed determination of excluding all 
means of peace, and of pursuing, at all hazards, their hostile designs 
against the happiness, and safety, of these kingdoms. Even the vain 
pretence of pacific dispositions was now abandoned, and the real purpose 
of all their councils, and all their measures, was, at length, openly and 
publicly avowed. It was to our laws, and government, that they had 
declared their irreconcileable hatred. No sacrifice would content them 
but that of our liberty ; no concession but that of our envied and happy 
constitution. 

Under such circumstances, the Lords and Commons felt the duty 
which they owed to God and to their country. Animated by the same 
sentiments which his Majesty had been pleased to declare to his people 
and to the world ; attached tb his Majesty by principle, duty, and gra¬ 
titude, and sensible that it was only from firmness, and courage, that 
they could look, either for present safety or for permanent peace, they 
were determined to defend, with unshaken resolution, his Majesty’s 
Throne, the lives and properties of their fellow-subjects, the government 
and constitution of their country, and the honour and independence of 
the British empire. They knew that great exertions were necessary ; 
they were prepared to make them; and, placing their firm reliance on 
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that Divine protection which had always, hitherto, been extended to 
them, they would support his Majesty to the utmost, and stand of fall 
with our religion, laws, and liberties. 

These were pfilliotic sentiments ; such as it became the representatives 
of a free and powerful nation to carry to the Throne of a Sovereign, who 
had no interest separate from that of his people; and w^hose first care, 
and greatest anxiety, were to promote their interests, to secure their 
happiness, and to guard their independence. 

The cause of the unanimity which pr^ailed on this subject, in Parlia¬ 
ment, was not the redemption of that, piddge which the leaders of the 
Opposition had solemnly given to support the war, if equitable terms of 
peace could not be obtained from the enemy; but their absence from 
Parliament, and the spontaneous neglect of the duties of a representative. 
After the rejection of Mr. Grey’s plan of Parliamentary Reform, Mr. Fox, 
and his followers, in both Houses, indignant at the inattention shewn to 
all their ai^imcnts, at the neglect displayed of all their admonitions, and 
at the refusal of Parliament, and the public, to adopt their principles and 
opinions, by the sacrifice of their own, determined to show their resent¬ 
ment, by deserting their posts, absenting themselves from Parliament, 
and leaving the majority to their fate. I’hey seem to have entertained 
the strange notion, that they were sent to Parliament for their own gra¬ 
tification, or advancement; to oppose goverfiment, on all occasions, and 
to endeavour, by every means, todispossess theMinisters of their situations, 
with a view to fill them themselves ; and that, if they failed in all, or in 
any, of these objects, their vocation was at an end, and their labours 
might cease. If they had taken a just view^ of their situation, they would 
liave perceived that their conduct was not to be justified upon the grounds 
which they alledged in its defence ; or, indeed, on any grounds at all.— 
The systematic absence of a member has been truly considered as" an 
unjustifiable abandonment of a trust reposed in him by his constituents, 
and as a base desertion of the duty which he ow'ed to the public. But 
there is a still stronger ground of condemnation, since, by such desertion, 
members render the national rej[>rcsentation incompfete. Had the Oppo¬ 
sition acted with consistency, on this occasion, they would havO accepteS 
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the Chiltern Hundreds, have vacated their seats, and have afforded their 
cons^tuents an opportunity for returning other' representatives, with 
less ambition, and greater perseverance. Mr. Sheridan, indeed, contended, 
that his absence from Pai^iament was a matter with which neither the 
nation ijor the House had any concern, a question to^lilj settled between 
him and his conscience. This doctrine was alike false and unconstitu¬ 
tional ; every representative being amenable, not indeed to the persons 
by whom he is elected, but to the nation at large, whom he represents, 
for his political conduct; and more especially for refusing to perform 
those duties which attach to his public station, and the due discharge of 
which is the implied condition of his election. 

But, although neither the critical state of the country, during the 
existence of the mutiny, nor yet the increased danger with which it w'^as 
threatened, by an enemy bent on its destruction, was sufficient to rouse 
the dormant patriotism of Mr. Fox ; yet, no sooner was the Minister 
engaged in^the most arduous ^ind irksome of all his duties, in devising 
means for raising pecuniary' supplies adequate to the exigencies of the 
times, than he summoned his little band of faithful followers, and, 
yielding to envy what he denied to principle, again entered the field of 
debate. 

On the 24th of November, Mr. Pitt opened his scheme of finance for 
furnishing the supplies of the ensuing year, which, notwithstanding a 
reduction of expence, to no less an extent than ^^ 6 , 700 , 000 , in the 
military and naval departments, amounted to twenty-five millions and a 
half. The great depression in the funds, at this period, suggested to 
the Minister the necessity of exercising great forbearance in having 
recourse to the funded system, vyhich, though adopted as the most con¬ 
ducive to public good, on general principles, yet might be carried to an 
excess highly ruinous to public credit. To avert this evil, Mr. Pitt now 
proposed to raise seven millions of the supplies within the year, by a 
proportionate inerjpase of the assessed taxes, so as not to exceed, in any 
instance, a tenth part of the income of the contributor, of the amount of 
which they were su^osed to constitute a'fair criterion. Of the twenty- 
five millions to he raised, the growing produce of the consolidated fund. 
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and the lottery, were estimated to supply ,'s€750,000 ; and the land and 
malt tax ^2,80P,000 ; making together three millions and a half. The 
Bank had agreed to advance three millions on Exchequer IhUs, to be 
repaid at short periods ;—seven millions wimld be produced by the 
proposed augmdfitation of the assessed taxes;—and twelve millions would 
remain to be raised by the customary mode of a loan. 

Upon the scale proposed for increasing the assessed taxes, if the duty 
amounted to more than one-tenth part of the annual income, the party 
was to be relieved by making oath of the fact. Two hundred a year 
was the lowest income, from which ten per cent, was to be taken; and 
the contribution descended, in a regular scale of abatement, to an income 
of sixty pounds, from which a one hundred and twentieth part, or ten 
shillings only, was to be deducted. 

This plan excited great opposition, and no little discussion, both in 
Parliament and out of it. Mr. Tierney, who seemed anxious to supply 
the place of Mr. Fox, was, at first, its chief opponent; but, at length, 
on the 14th of December, when the report was brought up, Mr. Fox, 
with Mr. Sheridan, and the rest of his followers, attended the House. 
On that occasion they exerted themselves, to the utmost, to persuade 
the House to adopt those sentiments, and that line of conduct, which 
it had so constantly rejected, and its rejection of which was the avowed 
cause of their secession. But Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan refused to vote 
one shilling to the present Ministers, whose dismission they represented 
as necessary for the attainment of peace.* They admitted, indeed, that 

* In the debate of Nov. Si-, Mr. Tierney had allejdged, as a valid rea'Son for the dismission 

I- 

of Ministers, that they had not the confidence of the enemy, who would not, therefore, make 
peace with them j upon which Mr. Pitt observed,—“ Sir, we cannot have the confidence of 
the enemy. The confidence of the enemy ! No, Sir, that is impossible ! We are not entering 
into the spirit of their rules; we are not disposed to promote their principles ; we do not wish 
to imitate their system ; wc do not think it practical in England, however it may be made the 
subject of applause Ay who favour it in their hearts, and, forthe purpose of oppostng|EngIand!s 
true interest, the occasional theme of vindictive declamation, while it is wished that their prin¬ 
ciples should be adopted; which principles have been admired, and^-occasionally extolled, since 
the commencement of the revolution, by those who have opposed us. If the only claim to 
the support of the honourable gentleman in the prosecution of the war is, to deserve the con- 
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they had once given a pledge to support the government, in case the 
French should refuse to accede to fair and honourable terms of peace; 
but that the pledge had been given when this country had great and 
powerful allies, and hud been recalled, when Alderman Combe bad 
moved for the dismission of Ministers. This pitiful and dishonest sub¬ 
terfuge was marked by as much duplicity as distinguished the conduct 
of the French Directory, whose cause they again pleaded with equal 
talent and energy. At the commencement of the war, in 179^, Mr. 
Sheridan avowed it to be his wish for this country to carry on the war 
alone, and to reject all alliances with the despots of Austria and Prussia; 
and yet, in 1797 > be assigned the loss of these alliances as the motive 
of his refusal to support the war. 

On the third reading of the bill, on the fourth of January, the Oppo¬ 
sition again honoured the House w ith their attendant^e; arid Mr. Fox 
again exerted his utmost powers to influence the minds of the people, 
by as violent a speech as ever w^as delivered w ithin the walls of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. He maintained, that the constitution existed only in 
form and not in substance; that we liad then, indeed, a form ol 
Government, consisting of King, Lords, and Commons’ House of Parlia¬ 
ment ; but not a Government consisting of llie King, Lords, and the 
Commons, representatives of the people ot Great Britain; it was a 
Government in which the pow'er of the people was nothing. By the 
theory of the constitution the House w as free ; but by its practice the 
members had no freedom to oppose the Crow n in any thing of that 


fiJcncc of the enemy ; if it is necessary to admire tlie Frencli Revolution, which has been the 
root of all the evils of the present contest; if it is necessary to have asserted the justice of the 
enemy’s cause; if the exertions of the war are to be entrusted to tlvose who have, from its 
commencement, thwarted its prosecution, then, indeed, I am glad that we have not the vote of 
the honourable gentleman in our favour.” WoodfaWs Reporij^ Nov. 24, 1797, p. 228. Mr. 
Tierney’s notions of the qualifications of a British Minister, appear to have been equally 
correct with his ideas of the duty of a British Representative. Two days before this debate, on 
November 22, at the close of his speech on the subject of the restrictions on the Bank, he 
said, “ For my part, I can put my hand on my heart, and declare that, as an honest man, I 
never will vote a shilling to<his Majesty’s present Ministers.” 

* Woodfall's Reports, Jan. 14, 1798, p. 562. 
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nature; and the constitution was then shaken to its vcr}" foundation. ^ 
He made a most imphtent attempt to d('fend his conduct in neglecting to 
discharge 1 1 is duty in Parliament while he retained his seat.—Hejii^tified 
such an unconstitutional proceeding by the w^k assertion, that although 
lie could not be useful to the country at that time, he might at sorao^other.-f* 
He adverted to the existing rebellion in Ireland, in speaking of 'vyhich 
he observed precisely the same rule as he had followed in speakhtglof 
the French Revolution.—He expatiated upon the oppression of the 
government, and the cruelty of the regular troops, with the greatest 
vehemence and sensibility ; but not a word did the atrocious tyranny 
and barbarity of the rebels extort from him ! 

• Mr. Pitt entered into a full investigation of the many perverted facts, 
and erroneous principles, advanced by Mr. Fox.—Adverting to the 
question of secession, on which Mr. Fox had displayed great irritation, 
but little argument, Mr. Pitt observed that, as to the general principle, 
nothing could be more certain than that it was a violation of duty to 
desert a post which had been committed to his charge, and that in exact 
proportion to the danger of those for whom the charge was undertaken 
it increased. Now, it did so happen, that Mr. Fox could not, in his 
whole political career, have chosen a moment for cecession more encom¬ 
passed with danger, than the one in which he actually did secede. The 
motive, therefore, was at best suspicious, and the act of his declining to 
attend, under such circumstances, led at least to inquiry, whether by 
absenting himself he sought opportunities to effect that, by intiaming 
the people witliout the walls of the House, which no exertion of his 
talents could achieve within. He retired just as the rancour of our 
enemy became most inveterate, and e:^clusively directed against this 
country; and when the manifestation of their malice called forth the 
spirit and zeal of all classes to support our national independence and 
honour. Mr. Fox had asserted his right to secede on his own motives 
of expediency, and, of course, those who surrounded hini could not 
object to have their justification taken on the same principle; but Mr. 
Fox, it seemed, still retained his opinion of t]^t expediency, and only 


* Idem Ibid, p. 574. 


t Ibid. p. 572. 
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now appeared, at the particular injunction of his constituents, to defend 
Iheir local interests. How came it, then, that he ap|>carcd so surrounded 
with Ineilds, who, adopting his principle of secession, had not, in the 
desire of their constituents, the same motive for his particular exception ? 
Could liny thing shew, in a stronger light, the blind acquiescence of 
party-zeal, when, in defiance of every avowed j^rinciple of their public 
conduct, they now attended to add to the splendour of their leader’s 
entry ? The bill passed by one hundred and ninety-six votes against 
seventy-one. 

While the bill was in the committee, it experienced many improve¬ 
ments, by the insertion of various additional clauses; particularly by 
one proposed by the Speaker for sanctioning the acceptance of voluntary 
contributions.—^The principle of it was unquestionably good, as it 
professed to make every man contribute to the defence of the country, 
in proportion to his ability. The criterion, indeed, for ascertaining that 
ability, was far from sufficient; though, probably, it was as fair a 
criterion as could be safely adopted, at that time, on the introduction of 
a novel principle of taxation, by attempting to raise so large a portion 
of the supplies within the year. The bill, in passing through the Lords, 
experienced the same violent opposition from Lord Holland, as it had 
met with from his uncle in the Lower House. There was no epithet, 
expressive of censure and reprobation, which they did not both apply, 
as well to the principle on wliich it was founded, as to the mode adopted 
for carrying it into effect. Lord Holland did not hesitate to declare it 
worse in point of principle, than any of the plans of Robespierre;— 
and he objected to a tax upon income, because it must be, in most cases, 
a tax upon industry. * Yet, after a lapse of eight years, when the 
public danger was less, and the public burdens were greater, these very 
men did not scruple to give their support to a measure, similar, indeed, 
in pri^iple, but considerably greater in extent, and infinitely more 
burdensome in operation. After much debate, however, the bill passed 
through its different st^iges, and finally received the Royal sanction on 
the twelfth of January. 


* Woodfall’s Reports, Jan. 9, p; 625. 
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CHAPTER XXXlf. 


Voluntary Contributions—Financial Arrangements—Plan for the redemption of the Land Tax 
proposed and explained by Mr. Pitt—Constitutional objections to it examined and confuted 
—Becomes a Law—Extraordinary motion of Mr. John Nicholl for applying all salaries 
under ;^2,000 a year to the use of the War—Mr. Pitt suggests the probability that the motion 
and intention of Mr. Nicholl are at variance—Mr. Nicholl insists that his motion is copied 
literally from a resolution which passed the House in the reign of William and Mary—^lliat 
resolution, being read, proves to be directly opposite to the motion of Mr. Nicholl—Mr. 
Pitt shews that if the resolution had been as apposite as it was irrelevant, it could form no 
precedent, since it had been tingnimously rejected by the House—Mr. Nicholl explains—Mr. 
Pitt combats the principle of the measure, and proves it to be oppressive and unjust— 
Motion withdrawn—Second Budget—Supplies—Ways and Means—^NeW Loan—Measures 
of Defence—Threatened invasion of the country—Bill for the regulation of the Volunteer 
Force brought in to the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas—Passes without a division— 
Message from the Throne—Motion for an Address—Most ably seconded by Mr. Sheridan— 
His aspersions on the Ministry—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—Address carried, in both Houses, 
unanimously—Bill for enabling his Majesty to detain suspected Traitors—Oppo«Bd by Mr. 
Sheridan—Supported by Mr. Pitt—Passed—New Alien Bill—Bill for manning the Navy 
by withdrawing protections—Mr. Tierney pronounces a panegyric on Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor—Vouches for his loyalty and attachment to the Constitution—Alien Bill 
passed—Debate on the Bill for withdrawing protections—Mr. Pitt’s Speech—Mr. Tierney 
opposes the Bill—Observations on his sentiments—Mr. Pitt replies—Imputes Mr. Tierney’s 
opposition to the Bill to a desire to obstruct the defence of the country—Mr. Tierney 
appeals to the Chair—Indecision of the Speaker censured—Mr. Pitt adheres to his first 
declaration—He receives a challenge from Mr. Tierney—They fight a duel on Wimbledon 
Common, during Divine Service, on the Sunday after the .debate—This transaction 
reprobated—Misconduct of all the parties concerned, as well as of the House itself—Mr. 
Wilberforce intends to make it the subject of a specific motion, but foregoes his purpose 
from the want of support—Reflections on the event—Bill to enable the English h^hia to 
serve in Ireland—Carried—^The Press—Remarks on its importance—^It&|^gflig 9 |!^ at this 
period—An English Newspaper in the pay of France—Libel in the Mornin]| Chronicle- 
Condemned by the House of Lords—Motion for punishing the proprietor and printer— 
Lord Minto’s Speech—^The Leaders of the Opposition panegyrize the Morning Chronicle 
—Inaccuracy of their assertions proved“by extracts from tl^ Papw—Proprietor and printer 
sentenced to three months imprisonment in Newgate, and to pay a fine of £50 each— 
The Debates on this question strongly illustrative of that spirit of party, which Mr. Pitt 
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had to controal—^The Newspaper Bill—^Its object to preserve and secure the Liberty of the 
Press—Libel in the Coarwr—Newspapers rendered the Channel of Treasonable Com¬ 
munications to the Enemy—Mr. Tierney states the result of a conversation with the Editor 
of the Courier —^Lord Temple calls upon Mr. Tierney to name him—Reflections on the 
si^ject—Extraordinary answer of Mr. Tierney—Comments on his Speech—Lord Temple's 
call deforced by the Solicitor-General—Its propriety demonstrated by Mr. Windham, who 
represents the Courier to be a Paper full of Sedition and Treason.”—Mr. Tierney asjps 
j||hethcr he means to say, that “ he was connected with a Traitor.’’—Answered—Mr. Pitt's 
Speech on the Bill—Comments on an assertion of Mr. Erskine’s at the Whig-Club—Dares 
him to support such an assertion in the House of Commons—Mr. Erskine does not accept 
the challenge—The Bill passes—Parliament prorogued. 

[1798.] The clause which, on the proposal of Mr. Addington, bad 
been introduced into the new bill for trebling the assessed taxes, or 
rather for levying a tax upon income, was productive of the happiest 
effects, not merely in supplying a large suti^yibf money towards the 
exigencies of the state, but in affording the people an opportunity of 
displaying thdr zeal in support of their liberties and laws, which it was 
the avowed object of the enemy to subvert; and, in convincing that 
enemy, that every attempt to exhaust our finances would prove fruitless ; 
and that, whatever his expectations of co-operation might be from the 
disaffeeted part of the community, the great body of the nation w^as 
sound, and resolved, should he dare to put them to the test, to conquer 
or perish, in defence of the Throne and the Altar. Voluntary contribu¬ 
tions flowed in from all ranks and descriptions of persons, from the 
highest to the lewdest; and, notwithstanding the unprincipled efforts of 
the disaffijctcd, and the profligate attempts of the newspapers, in the 
interest of the Opposition, to disepurage individuals from standing forth, 
in support of their country, on' this awful emergency, their amount was 
estimated by the Minister, in his detail of Ways and Means for the 
expences of the year, at no less a sum than one million and a half ! 
In tMs genprous answer to the appeal made to them by the legislature, 
did tl|[e pebp'ie of Great Britain display the sincerity of their patriotism, 
the ardour of their zeal, and the firmness of their resolution. 

As a part of his ^nanoi^l system, Mr. iPitt brought forward, on the 
second of April, a plan for the redemption of the Land Tax. I^his was 
a measure which he had taken infinite pains to prepare, and from which 
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he cherished a sanguine hope that the most important advantages would 
result to the country. He stated the leading object of the plan to be an 
absorption of a great quantity of stock ; the transfer of a considerable 
j)ortion of the funded security into landed security; and, by the 
redemption of the existing Land Tax, to purchase a quantity erf* stock 
more than equivalent to the amount of the tax. The tax would be made 
applicable in the same manner as before, but the proportion of sto^k, 
which it would purchase, would be one-fifth larger, representing at once 
a considerable pecuniary gain to the public, and an advantage to the 
individual who should make the tederaption. The chief recommendation 
of the plan however, was, that it would diminish the capital of stock, and 
remove that which pressed more severely upon the country, tlian any 
inconveniencics attendant on her present situation. 

The actual amount of the existing Land Tax was computed at two 
millions per annum; and, if the whole of it were sold at twenty 
years’ purchase, and the produce invested in a three per cent, stock, at 
fifty, it would yield eighty millions, afibrding an interest of two millions 
four hundred thousand pounds, and leaving a clear gain to the revenue of 
four hundred thousand pounds a year. At the same time the transaction 
would give a vast accession of strength to public credit, by taking eighty 
millions of stock out of the market.—^'I'he purchase, however, was to be 
varied, according to the fluctuations in the price of stock. When stocks 
were at fifty, the tax would be bought at twenty 3^ears’ purchase; but 
for every variation of two and a half per cent, in the price of the stock, 
there was to be a corresponding variation of one years purchase in the 
price of the tax. Thus, for instance; if the price of the three per 
cents, should be fifty-two and a half, twenty-one years produce would 
be required for the tax. This scale of variation would bring the tax up 
to thirty years purchase, when the price of the three per cents, should 
be seventy-five. , 

If the purchase were made, when the three per cents, were at fifty, 
the purchaser w ould have the advantage ojf receiving five per cent, 
interest for his money, on landed security. And the plan proposed, 
afibrded every temptation'to the owners of land, to sell a portion of it. 
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in order to purchase the tax, provided it were inconvenient to advance 
the. money without it. If a person possessed an estate of a thousand a 
year, paying a land-tax of fifty pounds, he might sell fifty pounds of his 
rent for fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds, (from twenty-eight to thirty 
years purchase) and would thus clear from four to five hundred pounds. 

Every facility was afforded to the proprietors of land to become 
purchasers of their own tax. They were, in the first instance, to have 
the right of pre-emption, as the land-tax, arising from any particular 
estate, was not to be offered for sale to,third persons, until the expiration of 
a certain period, to be allowed to the proprietor of the land, to make his 
arrangements for the purchase. And even if third parties should become 
purchasers, it wouldnot be irredeemable tothe proprietor of theestate—in 
that case, the liberty of redemption was only sus^jpended to a given period, 
when, if the proprietor of the estate should be desirous to become the 
possessor of the land-tax arising out of it, he must replace, to the 
original purchaser, the same quantity of three per cent, stock which he 
paid as the price of his purchase. 

A facility was also given to the possessor of land to become a 
purchaser. For which purpose the same power was allowed to the 
tenant for life, or in tail, to raise the money by burdening the property, 
as to the proprietor in fee, with a provision, however, that the money so 
raised should be strictly applied to the purchase of the tax. After Mr. 
Pitt had detailed the outlines of his plan to Parliament, he proceeded to 
consider some of the objections which had been already urged against 
it It was obvious, that the 'measure proposed went to render the 
existing land tax perpetual, and universally redeemable, and, where not 
immediately redeemable, always subject to redemption, under certain 
regulations. The first objection, then, was made on constitutional grounds. 
It was urged that, to render a grant perpetual which was now annual, 
was to remdve the constitutional checks of Parliament over the public 
expenditure, and to make that perpetual which was now only voted as 
an annual supply. Nothing, however, could be more easy than to place, 
under the annual controul of Parliament, funds, now permanent, 
equivalent to those which would, by the operation of the bill proposed. 
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be taken from under its contrcMii. Certain branches of the consolidated 
fund might be made annual, even to a greater amount than two 
millions of land tax. This regulation would answer every purpose of 
constitutional controul; as Ministers, in such case, w'ouM not have it in 
their power to apply money without the consent of Parliamcilrt more 
than before. A particular clause was* inserted in the bill to obviate this 
objection: by subjecting a still larger sum than the amount of the kind 
tax to the annual disposal ol' Parliament. 

I'he next objection to which Mr* Pitt directed his attention was this— 
that any measure which had for its object to perpetuate the existing land^ 
tax, tended also to perpetuate the existing inequality of that tax, which, 
by many, \vas considered as an abuse of no trifling magnitude. He 
observed, that no attempt whatever had been made, since the revolution, 
to remove the inequality complained of, and therefore, he asked if, with 
the experience of a century before them, they had witnessed no such 
attempt, it was more likely to be made, were the vote, to be annual, 
than if the grant were madg perpetual ? He did not mean to Justify 
that inequality, on the contrary, he thought it a defect in the original 
plan, that no provision was made for a periodical revision of if. But 
he could not admit that, after property had been so long transferred 
under the existing inequality, it w^ould be wise, just, or popular, t» make 
a new valuation, 

A third objection to the proposed measure was of a very ddderent 
nature,; for it was founded on its alledged tendency to produce an 
equalization of the land-tax; so that I#. Pitt'had to encounter opposite 
and contradictory objections. The question was, did tfhe proposed 
measure give any new facility for the introduction of a general and 
eijual land-tax? If it did give some new facility for employing the 
substantial resources of the country, and for derif kig additional 'means 
of strength without distressing the people, he should be more 4 isposed to 
claim it us a recommendation, than to consider it as a defect. But it 
possessed no such recommendation. It left fhe question of a more 
equal repartition of the land-tax precisely where it found it. Parliament, 
at present, bad the undoubted right to rise more than fomr shillings in 
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the pound on land, and what greater authority would it acquire if tiie 
existing tax were redeemed ? In the event of a total redemption it would 
be only necessary to provide that the amount of what had been redeemed 
should be deducted from any new impost; and such a provision would 
secure «thosc who should take the benefit of redemption as much from 
any additional charge in future, on that account, as those who had not 
brought up their land-tax at all. 

Having answered all the leading objections which liad been opposed 
to this plan, he moved fifteen resolutions, which being adopted by 
the House, he brought in a bill on the nineteenth of April, for carrying 
them into legal efiect. The subject underwent, in the various stages of 
the bill, that deep and deliberate discussion which its vast importance 
required; and the result of the investigation was the final sanction of 
the House, the bill being passed on the last day of May by a large 
majority. And on tlie twelfth of the following month it passed the 
House of Lords. 

Pending the discussions on the financial arrangements of the year, 
and while the public mind was considerably irritated by the artifices 
employed to excite discontent at Mr. Pitt’s new project for raising a large 
portion of the supplies within the year, a motion had been brought 
forward, by Mr. John Nicholl, in the House of Commons, on the eighth 
of December, (1797) the tendency of which was to increase and extend 
this impression. The H 'use’ being in a committee of ways and means, 
Mr. Nicholl moved, “ That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
the salaries, fees, and perquisites, of all tlie offices under the Crown, 
shall be applied to the use of the war, except such as amount to ^2000 
per annum; which are to be allowed to all officers whose salaries, fees, 
and perquisites, at present, exceed ^ 2000 per annum. And also except 
that of the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Judges, foreign Ministers, and the commissioned officers of his 
Majesty’s fleets and armifes, or any persons who have a freehold interest 
in their respective offices.” 

Mr. Kicholl declared, that this motion was founded on a precedent in 
VoL. HI. s 
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the reign of William and Mary; with this difFerence, that then the act 
extended to all salaries above 500 a year; whereas he meant to limit 
the application of this act to incomes exceeding 2000. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the resolution was so worded as to convey a very 
opposite meaning, and, indeed, as to do the very reverse of that which 
Mr. Nicholl prolesscd to have in view. For, had the House of Com¬ 
mons been as simple as the poor gentleman who introduced the question, 
and had adopted the resolidion, it would have necessarily followed, that 
every office under til 2000 a year must be abolished, and the salaries 
annexed to them be applied to the support of the war; or else the 
salaries must be raised to ^ 2000 a year, by which means the national 
expence would be increased, and a necessity would arise for raising the 
sum equal to the amount of the former salaries, for the use of the ivar. 

Mr. Pitt, however, with more generosity than can be generally expected 
from a political opponent, endeavoured to set Mr. Nicholl right; by sug¬ 
gesting to him the probability that the resolution, as it had been read by 
the clerk at the table, did not exactly mean w hat he seemed to have intended. 
As he (Mr. Pitt) had heard and understood it, and, he should rather sup¬ 
pose, as the House must also have understood it, it amounted simply to a 
proposal, that all salaries of office, but those of two thousand pounds a 
year value, (with the few exceptions stated) should be applied to tlie usepf 
the war. Now, whether such a measure was compatible with Mr. 
NichoH’s general notions of political economy, or in unison with the 
tenour of the principles which he professed ; whether this was the way of 
making a distinction in favour of poverty against wealth, it was for that 
gentleman himself to judge, and Mr. Pitt wished him to reflect upon it. 
But, for his own part, it appeared to him to be so utterly incongruous with 
his usual sentiments, and so unlike to the precedent on which he had 
founded it, that he was led to believe Mr. Nicholl had made a small 
mistake ;—if so, he should be sorry to take advantage of and, in can¬ 
dour, wished him to fc-consider it, and to favour the committee with an 
explanation, and to tell them w hat it w^as that he really meant. 

Mr. Nicholl, however, insisted, that Mr. Pitt had mistaken his 
meaning, and that the reisolution would, by no means, justify tlie inter- 
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pretation which he had put upon it. The resolution, therefore, was read 
again, when it evidently appearing, that it could bear no other interpre¬ 
tation^ the House indulged itself with a hearty laugh, at the expence of 
the unfortunate mover; who, nevertheless, very gravely assured the 
committee that he had copied the resolution from tliat which passed in 
the time of William and Mary, word for v\ ord, witli the exceptions 
and alterations which he had already stated. At his request, the resolu- 
tit)n of the 3d of William and Mary was read ; w hen ISIr. Pitt observed, 
that a more extraordinary misapplication of precedents had never, he 
believed, occurred, w ithin or ithout those walls. If it should be made 
to appear, that such a rcsohition, as that Just read, liad been actuall}’^ 
agreed to, and ratified by the House, in the reign of King William, to 
agree to another, at that time, directly opj)osite to it as the one proposed 
by Mr. Nicholl was, would, indeed, be a very extraordinary way of 
shewing respect for, and adherence to, precedents; but there was a 
reason, and, in Mr. Pitt’s opinion, no mean one, why the House ought 
not to be altogether so much prejudiced by the boasted precedent ot 
King William, as to be diverted from the true principle of the question 
before it, into a concurrence wdth the measure now proposed. If Mr. 
Nicholl had taken the pains to follow up the history of that resolution 
a few pages further, a gentleman of his perspicuity w'ould, no doubt, 
have been able to discover that reason. The resolution, it was true, had 
been agreed to, ncimne coniradicente, and, being moved hastily, w^as not 
worded with strict grammatical accuracy. It so happened, however, 
that wdiat was thus hastily voted wdthout a dissentient voice, when it 
came to be deliberately investigated, was rejected without a division, as 
impolitic and absurd. Mr. Pitt hbped, therefore, that gentleman w^ould 
not out of prejudice, or from excess of fondness for precedent, adopt 
that measure which had never been adopted before, nor admit that 
which was held to be a good reason for rejecting it, in the time of King 
William, to be a good, reason for adopting it now. 

Mr. Nicholl having, at length, clearly explained his meaning to be, 
that no salary under £^’2,000 should be atFected by the measure, Mr. Pitt 
entered into a serious argument, in order to expose, which he did most 
successfully, both its injustice and its folly. He shew^ed, that its opera- 
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tion would be most partial^ since, while it took from the man of ^2,2^00 
a year, but the elerenth part of his salary, it would take from others a 
fourth, a third, a half, and even three-fourths of their income.— 
Whatever interpretation might insidiously be given to his observations, 
and implicated, though he was himself, in what he had to say on the 
subject, he did not hesitate to confess, and he said it with the candour, 
the confidence, and the firmness, which the occasion demanded, that 
the principle on which he chiefly rested his objection to the imposition 
of a tax upon office, was this,—that official income was, less than any 
other species of income, given for the private enjoyment, or personal 
gratification, of those who received it. To such as viewed them abstract¬ 
edly, the situations of persons high in office appeared splendid, and envy 
and malignity ascribed to them an excess of private gratification which 
they never experienced, and of personal repose which they never enjoyed. 
The situation of a younger brother, whose public station conferred upon 
him the means, and imposed upon him the necessity, of maintaining an 
appearance equal to those of great hereditary rank and property, was 
looked up to w ith st\ipid malevolence, and viewed with an eye of envious 
exaggeration ; but any one who considered the situation of such persons 
with impartial view's, and attentively examined how much of their income 
was applied to personal gratification, would find that, in that respect, 
they were much below the general class of opulent society ; that the fiir 
greater part of their expenditure was a tribute to the station which they 
filled, and to that appearance w hich it was necessary for them to main¬ 
tain, in order to support an equality with those whom hereditary wealth 
had elevated to the highest ranks in the community. If, in a free country 
like this, the persons who held offices bf the greatest trust and respon¬ 
sibility w'ere to be selected as objects of taxation, it would, indeed, be 
extraordinary. But if it were so, and, in the evil spirit of such a principle, 
they were to be divested of their income, ai^ with it exempted from the 
necessity of preserving the splendour of their appearance,' what would 
they lose ? Nothing intrinsically gratifying;—no, not one hour’s personal 
enjoyment, put of the four and twenty, would be abridged by such a 
defalcation.* 


* "Wooclfall’s Parliamentary Reports, December 8, 1797, p. 325—33lV 
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Mr. Pitt, after pressing a variety of forcible observations on theHouse> 
on the absurdity of the measure, lastly considered the object it was 
intended to accomplish. It was proposed as a punishment on Ministers 
for past, or as a correction for future, errors. But was that, he asked, 
the principle of the boastful patriot—the reformer ?—as it the extent 
of his purity to avow, that he brought forward a measure, not on the 
broad bottom of its own merit, but with a view to give Ministers such 
an interest in the attainment of peace, as would induce them, without 
consideration of the means or the consequences, and without regard to 
their public duty, but merely for their own private purposes, to obtain a 
peace ? If the war had been commenced in error, prosecuted with 
feebleness, and continued in corrupt obstinacy, he still conjured the 
House not to adopt a bad measure, in order to punish the authors of it, 
or to correct their future conduct, but to address the King to remove 
them from his councils, as legislators; not to make the private interest 
of Ministers a temptation to them to be guilty of a violation of their public 
faith, and of a breach of their duty, and, from sordid, corrupt, and undue 
motives, to sacrifice the dearest interests of tlieir country. 

Mr. Curwen and Mr. Tierney kindly stepped forward to relieve Mr. 
Nicholl from the confusion and embarrassment which his blunder had 
created; but as neither they, nor any other member, had the boldness 
to second his motion, he thought it most prudent to request leave to 
withdraw it, which the House indulgently 'granted. 

In order to complete the financial arrangements of the year, Mr. Pitt 
brought forward a second budget ofi the twenty-fifth of April.—It appeared, 
from his statement, that, on account of the additional exertions which it 
had been deemed necessary to make for the defence of the kingdom, the 
expences of the year would ;^cfeed his former estimate by something more 
than three milllous, making a total of ^^28,490,000. The specific 
amount of the excess on each particular article was :—^Navy .^910,000, 
making a totalof-aflSidSSjSSS;-—Army .5^274,365, total 5^12,857,315; 
—Ordnance 5^12,541, total 5^1,303,580Miscellaneous .^7,608, total 
5^680,688 ;—For the reduction of the national debt ^200,000. Total 
of the supplies ^28,490,391. He next proceeded to state the variations 
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in the Ways and Means for supplying a sum adequate to this increased 
expence ; and, in so doing, he particularly noticed the reduction which 
it had been found necessary to make in the article of the assessed'taxes, 
to the amount of two millions and a half. I’his, however, he expected 
would, to a certain extent, be supplied by the voluntary contributions, 
which he justly considered as indicative of the approbation of their con¬ 
stituents of the conduct of the House, and of the conviction of the country 
of the necessity of exertions adequate to the exigency of the times. He 
then adverted to a novel regulation which would be productive of some 
increase of the revenue, besides being pregnant with other public benefits. 
This was the adoption of certain regulations respecting the convoy of 
our trade, and the consequent imposition of a certain tax upon exports 
and imports, in such a manner as not to risk the diminution of our 
commerce; a tax, too, which would be repaid by the decrease of the 
price of insurance ; which would fall upon the consumer, and diminish 
the number of prizes which our extended commerce had afi'orded the 
enemy an opportunity of making. Af ter some brief comments On other 
less material objects, Mr. Filt thus recapitulated the Ways and Means 
for the year :—Produce of land and malt .-^2,750,0001 ; Assessed taxes 
.5£,‘4,500,000 ;—Exports and Imports .^£’1,500,000 ;—J.,ottery .s£200,000; 
—Advance on Exchequer Hills by the Hank .£>‘3,000,000 ;—The Loan 
.£;15,000,000.—Making a Total of .>£28,450,000. 

Mr. Pitt then explained the terms of the loan, by which it appeared 
that the subscribers had advanced their money on terms highly advan¬ 
tageous to the public, as they did not receive, in stock, more than 
i£i’99- liis. for every hundred pounds; depending for their profit on the 
discount to be allowed for prompt payment, or the advantage arising 
from the saving of interest, if the money were paid by instalments. The 
sum to be provided for the payment of the interest upon seven millions 
of the loan, (the assessed taxes being intended to pay off the remainder) 
and upon apart of the unfunded navy debt, was ^763,000. 

The first object of increased taxation was Salt, upon* which he proposed 
to levy an impost of five shillings per bushel, instead of half a croWn, 
which it then paid. He calculated that this would fall but lightly on the 
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poorer classes, whose consumption, in general, did not exceed half a 
bushel yearly. His observations were highly judicious on the subject of 
making the poorer classes of society contribute, according to their ability, 
to the support of the war,—a subject which had never undergone a proper 
discussion ; for the pitiful attempt ad captandum vulgus appears to have 
too frequently rendered the acquisition of popularity the primary object 
in the discharge of the high and arduous duties of a Minister of Finance. 
Hence had arisen, on the part of the lower orders of the people, a most 
mistaken and pernicious notion, alike destructive of every impulse of 
patriotism, and of every principle of duty, that the legislature had no 
right to call upon them to contribute to the defence of the state, and that 
they had no stake whatever in the country. Impressed, no doubt, with 
this idea, Mr. Pitt hoped that, if any man should tell them, that they 
were heavily taxed, he w ould tell them, likewise, that, if the nobleman, 
if the man of property, if, indeed, all the higher classes of the commu¬ 
nity, were interested in the present contest, they could not be more so 
than the low^er orders were ;—that there was no man in the social state 
more deeply interested in the contest than he who was doomed to subsist 
on the produce of his labour; that it w^as a contest which involved the 
happiness of the lower orders more immediately than that of any other; 
that the French Revolution had been followed up by a system of llattery 
and pride, to the passions of the low er class, while its ellbcts had proved 
utterly destructive of their comfort; that of all descriptions of men in 
Europe, none had been more unhappily the dupes and victims of such a 
system, than the honest, the laborious, but too credulous, husbandman 
and mechanic; a system which had filled the greater part of Europe, 
indeed, with an equal portion of misery and disgrace. The other taxes 
proposed, were five per cent, upon all tea above half a crown per pound, 
which would produce dBl 10,000 ; a tax upon armorial bearings, to yield 

150,000 ; and these, added;to^ the new duty upon salt, which was esti¬ 
mated at . 3 £ 503 , 000 , would produce a total of ^70,4000. 

After some few observations from ditferent members, more with a 
view to obtain explanations, than to start objections, the several resolu¬ 
tions were put and agreed to by the committee. The report was received 
on the following day; bills, pursuant to the difierent resolutions, were 
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brought into the House, and passed into laws, without any further dis¬ 
cussion or observation, of moment, except on the question of exports 
and imports, on which some debate occurred, on the sixteenth of May, 
the result of which was that no British ship, registered, should be per¬ 
mitted to sail without a convoy, unless by special license from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the regulation of the proposed 
imposts in the following proportions;—One-half per cent, on British 
manufactures exported to any part ol Europe ;—two per cent, on goods 
exported to the West Indies, or to America ;—and three per cent, on 
goods imported. A further duty was imposed on tonnage varying accord¬ 
ing to circumstances.—The total amount of the tax on exports and imports 
was estimated at ££.’ 1 , 170 , 000 ; and that on tonnage at 5 £;! 208 , 000 ; 
making together <^’1,378,000. 

Such were the financial arrangements for the service of the year; and, 
next to these, the object which principally engaged the attention of Mr. 
Pitt, at this period, was the defence of the country against the threatened 
attacks of the enemy. As France had experienced from Great Britain the 
only effectual opposition w hich she had hitherto encountered, her rulers 
carefully investigated the means of doing her the most serious injury, 
and founded their hopes on the destruction of her public credit, on the 
strength of her internal factions, and on the success of a meditated inva¬ 
sion.—Their expectations of the ruin of her credit were derived," in a great 
measure, from the assertions and declarations of those who contended, 
that the substitution of one representative property for another was syno- 
nimous with bankruptcy. Unfounded apprehensions had, as has been 
seen, withdrawn from the Bank, much greater quantities of gold than 
usual. From these apprehensions, and the consequences which they had 
produced, the national repository, wnth all its store of assets, so infinitely 
above all demands upon it, was obliged tg. have recourse to another 
medium, but equally valuable as to every purpose of property. By those 
who either misapprehended the nature of money, tl^ sign of commodities, 
or who w ilfully misrepresented the case, the F|ank was affirmed to be 
insolvent. This opinion, advanced by men of great talents, supported 
by all the minor satellites of disaffection, and disseminated in those pub¬ 
lications, which were most certain to meet the eyes of doi^iMtic and 
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foreign enemies, had criderttly gtidSMf fo nourishing, the hopes of 

thfe'French goveHnnent; besides the misconceptions and ihistatements 
arising from the Bank’s change Of' represcntati^ signs. The object of 
the financial measnres adopted during this Swsion was to support that 
credit which domestic and foreign enemies thus laboured to destroy.— 
That being attained, it next became necessary to provide efficient means 
for'opposing an invasion from France. 

Considered in itself, and in relation to the force and manifest energy 
of this country, the project was most extravagant and hopeless.-—But 
the French were flushed with their success on the Continent, and were 
not disposed to admit the difference, obvious and even striking as it was, 
between the powers whom they had hitherto subdued, and that with 
which they had still to contend. Conscious, however, of their own 
inferiority on that great element which divides them from Britain, 
they supposed that they could elude her fleets, and then overpower 
her inhlibitants by their armies. To the Cabinet of the" Luxembuigh 
the loss of me« Appeared an object beneath their cqi^ideration. Unless 
they employed their troops on some foreign service, they knew they 
must be a burden to the country, and a terror to the government. 
Inured to licentiousness, and accustomed to plund€^, their army must 
have some scene of depredation in view, to keep their expectations alive, 
and Ho check any*disposition to mutiny or revolt. In the gasconading 
spirit of their country, the Directory pressed to entertain no doubt 
of success, and even, for facilitating the accomplishment of their rash 
penject^ thisy opened a loan which the spoils of England were to repay. 

fThe preparations, in the French ports, for carrying this plan into 
made it an indispensable duty, on the part of the Minister, to 
adopt-every possible precaution for rendering their attempts abortive. 
Accordingly, on the 27 th of'^Iarch, a plan of defence was submitted 
to. the House Coiumops by Mr. Dundas, wlio brought in a bill to 
regulate the cmploymil^/Df the volimteej^ to prevent confusion in 
the Ikffdv to provide for the removal of > cat Jfe and other things, in the 
event of an invmiion, and to indemnify persons who might suffer injury 
in-their by the operation of such mmsures. The House w^as 
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80 Struck with the necessity af this plan, that little debate, and no op¬ 
position, occurred in its progress through its various stages.-^It formed 
only a part of the scheme of internal defence which the Ministera 
deemed it expedient in the actual situation of the country to adopt. 

The traitorous machinations of the united Irishmen, and their corres¬ 
pondence with societies of a similar description in England, rendered 
the exertion of extraordinary vigilance and circumspection necessary; 
and sanctioned the adoption of measures, which, in ordinary times, no 
Minister would propose, and no.Parliament support. But it constitutes 
the chief excellence of the British Constitution, that it contains within 
itself a principle of self-preservation, by facilitating the formation of 
laws to meet every possible exigency as it arises, and to repel every pos¬ 
sible danger as it occurs, without any risk that the means pursued for 
the security of the venerable fabric will injure its foundations. 

In pursuit of this grand object, a message from the Throne was pre¬ 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, on the 20th of April, in which 
his Majesty informed the members that, from various advices which he 
had received, it appeared, that preparations for the embarkation of troops 
and warlike stores were carried on with considerable and increasing 
activity in the ports of France, Flanders, and Holland, with the 
avowed design of attempting the invasion of the British dominions, 
and that, in this design the enemy Avas encouraged by the communi¬ 
cations and correspondence of traitorous and disaffected persons and 
societies in these kingdoms. His Majesty expressed his full reliafice 
on the bravery of his fleets and armies, and on the zeal, public spirit, 
and unshaken courage, of his people, already manifested in the voluntary 
exertions of all ranks of his subjects for the general defence,, more than 
ever necessary at a moment when they' Were called upon to defend aU 
that was most dear to them. Tlie two houses were informed, that the 
King had given directions to draw out the regiments of provisional 
cavalr}% which had been lapsed in pursuance of an act of the preceding 
session; and that it waS®so his Majesty’s intention to order the part 
not yet embodied, of the augmentation made to the militia,, under 
another act of the same session, to be forthwith embodied andld^wa out. 
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Bis Majesty farther declared, that he felt it incamibent ori^him to make 
the fullest use of the extensive means provided by Parliament for the 
national defence ; but he fdlt it necessary, at the same time, under the 
circumstances stated, to recommend it to Parliament to consider, without 
delay, of such further measures as might enable him to defeat the 
wicked machinations of disafiected persons within these realms, and to 
guard against the designs of the enemy, either abroad or at home. 

On the motion for an address to the King upon this message, Mr. 
Sheridan again stood forward, and, in a most eloquent speech, expressed 
his full conviction of the necessity of exerting every nerve to resist the 
common enemy. He ipade several wise and just observations, on the 
extent of the Royal Prerogative, which he truly described as amply 
sufficient, of itself, to justify the measure of calling forth the armed 
population of the country, in the event of a threatened invasion. 
While, however, he praised the spirit and alacrity displayed by the 
country, he could not so far forget his accustomed habits, as ndt to 
mingle the patriotic sentiments which his speech contained, with some 
attacks on the Ministers, to whom, as usual, he most unjustly ascribed, 
what he called, the wrongs and sufferings of the people." Nor, 
while he strongly deprecated the conseq^uences of a French invasion, 
and deplored the alarming increase of French power, could he so far 
do violence to his principles, as to forbear an expression of his joy, 
« at the establishment of the French Republic, and at its glorious efforts 
to be free;”* nor yet a repetition of the oft-confuted falsehood tliat 
d^ance “ ’had grown gigantic from the efforts which the allied powers 
exerted to oppress its infant liberty." He did not attempt, however, to 
adduce any argument, much less any proof, in support-., of this extraor¬ 
dinary assertion, which tended to convert resistance of unprovoked 
aggression into oppression M infant liberty ! 


Mr, Pitt expressed his admiration of the energy, the vigour, the maii- 
iirt<Sss,and the eloquence displayed in Mr. ^eridan’s, speech, w ith which 
Was so well Satisfied that he forbore to coftiinent on those parts of it to 
wlficbiMSi could not assent. :\He was too well pleased at the change 
vrtifcb taken place in that gentleman’s sentiments, respecting the 
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conduct whicli this country ought to observe towards France, to inves- 
tigatc the grounds of that change. Adverting to an observation of Mr. 
Sheridan’s, that much might be known to government which could not 
be known to him ; Mr. Pitt remarked, that it was strictly true. Much 
was known to government which could not be known to him; but the 
country at large knew, that there existed a body of men, too considerable 
in number and activity for government to pass by unnoticed ; men who 
M'erc going on for the daring purpose of correspondence with the French, 
for establishing a system of republicanism in this country, under the 
auspicies of a foreign force. The existence of this conspiracy was 
confirmed by the conduct of our enemies; there were none of their 
proceedings, none of the speeches of their leaders, to animate the 
troops to the invasion of this country, no temptation to make their 
armies embark, no endeavour to prevail upon their scanty marine to try 
their feeble efforts, that was not followed up with the hope of success, 
by the co-operation of domestic traitors.—^’Fiic address passed without 
a dissentient voice in both Houses, and that very night a bill was 
brought in and passed by the House of Lords, which was, in fact, a 
renewal of the former act, “ to empower his Majesty to secure and 
detain such persons as he may suspect to be conspiring against his person 
and government.” The bill was immediately brought to the Commons, 
and, after a desultory debate, in w^hich Mr. Sheridan expressed his dis¬ 
belief of the imputed conspiracy, on the ground that the French were 
not worthy of credit, and Mr. Pitt combated his opposition, as false in 
its principle, futile in its application, and inconsistent with the sentiments 
which Mr. Sheridan had Just avowed; it was read three times, alid 
passed, with only five dissentient voices, before the House separated ;— 
and the next day at received the Royal assent. 

I n addition to these precautions, two other measures, forming a part 
t)f the same system of policy, were deean^d necessary;—‘an alien Ml, 
and a bill for more effectually manning the navy. While the House was 
in a committee on the first of these bills, Mr. Tierney, who was one of 
the five wdio had given theif negative to the act for detaining suspicious 
persons, entered into an irregular justification of his vote dplfn that 
occasion, which it was certainly the duty of the Speaker to stbjp In the 
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otitsetiT^ He attacked Mr. Windhamj for having alluded ta a treasonable 
conspiracy, at a time when a person was imprisoned on a charge of 
high treason- He accused him of more inhuman conduct than he had 
ever before witnessed. But it is remarkable, that, though there were 
several persons imprisoned under the same charge, Mr. Tierney’s expres¬ 
sion of resentment and concern appears to have related to only one 
object. And, seemingly impressed with the excellence of the old adage, 

A friend in need, is a friend indeedhe pronounced an eulogy on 
Mr. 0‘Connor, to whom he declared himself to be a friend ; and added, 
that he should continue such until he should be convicted. He had 
lived long on terms of friendship with him, and he had never met with 
a more intelligent man ; and, in all the conversations which he had ever 
had with him, he found nothing in him that ivas contrary to the consti¬ 
tution of his country ;—nay, he declared, that the political professions of 
Mr. 0‘Connor ivere perfectly consistent ivith his own sentiments ;—^and 
that, if there were any man on earth wdiom he did not think a traitor, 
that man was Mr. Arthur O'Connor. * The bill, with little opposition, 
passed into a law. 

More debate, however, arose on the other bill, for more edectually 
manning the navy, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt, on the twenty- 
fifth of May, and which gave birth to a remarkable incident in his life. 
He observed, that a similar bill had passed in the year 1779> and that its 
object was to suspend, for a lirttited time, the protections which various 
descriptions of persons enjoyed, to prevent them from being impressed 
into the service of the navy. If the House had felt no hesitation to 
adopt this measure at that time, in the second year of a war, when 
Spain and Holland were united, they would surely not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce the renewal of it still more justifiable under the present alarming 
circumstances of the■ countly. The House, he said, must also be 
knfaslble, that if the situatltsn ^of the country were such as to induce it 

** On the 21st of May, 17^8, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, and four others, were indicted for 
• high'treason, at hfeddstone; the trial lasted two days, when O'Coigley was found guilty, and 
the the prisoi^s were ac<|vu|||^. Mr, O'Connor, however, was detained in custody, 

to Ireland, on anothe^, charge of the same nature j he there made an ample 
eonkssron of Ujs and was banished from his native country for life. 
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to pass the bill, it must, from its nature, be necessary to pass it Mthout 
delay;—it u'us his wish, therefore, that the bill should pass that day 
through its different stages, with a suitable pause at each^ if required; and 
that it should be sent to the Lords for their concurrence*. The bill of 1779 
had passed with similar expedition, and he trusted that would be consi¬ 
dered as a sufficient precedent. 

It was observed by Mr. Tierney, that, however the proposed measure 
might be prudent and good in itself, the very extraordinary manner 
in which l^r. Pitt called upon the House to adopt it could not fail to 
excite alarms in their minds ; such, at least, was the effect which it had 
produced in his. He had imagined that the augmentation the navy 
was to be provided for in the usual way; of that, if any uncommon 
mode were to be resorted to for the attainment of that object, some inti* 
mation of it would be given to the House. When the precipitancy 
with which it was required to pass this bill had been urged on the 
suspension of the Habeas-Oorpus act, Mr. Pitt condciteended to use 
some arguments to prove it necessary; but, in the present case, no 
reason nor argument whatever was adduced. It was’impossible for 
those who might be in possession of the protections in question to 
secrete themselves ; indeed, the manner of going about it was altogether 
so extraordinary and objectionable, that he felt himself un4it^ the 
necessity of giving it his negative. He had heard no argument that 
proved its propriety, ho knew of no sudden emergency that urged its 
necessity ;—even if he had, some time ought to have been allowed him 
to weigh the force of such arguments, and to examine the natureiof 
such an emergency, before he proceeded to give three or four votes on a 
measure of which no notice whatever had been given and of which 
no idea had ever entered his mind. 

If ever there were a measure submitted fo Parliament, of a nature 4b 
preclude the necessity of argument, and to bearl on the very face of it, 
the most glaring impropriety of any previous notice, it was assuredly 
the measure in question. ITtse.country was threatened'^^ith an imme¬ 
diate"'invasion ;—the fact was^tiotoriouS*;^it had been artnbbiieed to 
Parliament by the King. It was the obvi^ui duty, then, of tHi'ifiMster, 
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to na^e evciy possible preparation for resisting anjd defeating such an 
attempt; and, more particularly so, to roan, without delay, every vessel that 
WAS fit to be sent to sea. All that pressivg could do Iiad already been done ; 
and a sufficient supply of hands had not been procured. It was known, 
that a great number of able men sheltered themselves against the effects 
of a press-warrant, by the protections which had, on various occasions, 
been granted; and without which they would have been subjected to 
the same process by which their fellow-seamen had been obtained for 
the service of their country. As the navy could not be manned with 
sufficient expedition for the purpose for which it was wanted, unless 
these protections were withdrawn, it was, obviously, the imperative duty 
of the Minister to urge the Parliament to withdraw them. The necessity 
of the measure, therefore, though Mr. Tierney professed not to perceive 
it, was evident and striking. But if Mr. Pitt had previously apprized 
the House of the nature of his intended motion, the very notice itself 
would have defeated his object; for it is most certain, that the persons 
enjoying th^rprotection,would have immediately profited by the pre¬ 
mature and imprudent publication of the measure, to absent themselves 
from the places of their usual residence, and to elude the vigilance of 
the officers employed to search for them. The alledged impossibility 
of secreting themselves, so confidently urged by Mr. Tierney, without, 
howeiter,, a single argument to prove the justice of the allegation, stood 
contradicted by fact; experience having sufficiently demonstrated the 
facility of concealment, where such powerful motives subsisted for 
prdcuringiit. It was clear, therefore, that the measure, to be rendered 
effective, could only be carried in the manner proposed by Mr. Pitt. 

.But Mr. Tierney, at the close of his speech, was thrown off his 
guard, and assigned the real motive of bis opposition to the bill, and 
which must have operated equally on his mind, in whatever way it had 
been .introduced to the notice of the House. If Mrt Pitt, he said, per¬ 
sisted in hurrying the bj,!.! through the House in the manner proposed, 
he must give it his decided negative, (however reluctantly he opposed 
any measure tbdt'was said to be necessary for the safety of the country) 
—:/brj:(fropi what he had lat^y seen) M must view all the measures 
ofj^ilpliiers as hostile to. ibe liberty of the subject; and the present 
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measure be regarded with peculiar jealousy, as it went directly to rob 
them of the few remaining privileges which they were still permitted to 
enjoy.* 

Thus, it is clear that Mr. Tierney’s motive for opposing the hill was 
its alledged hostility to the liberty of the subject; and, as the bill con¬ 
tained nothing complex, and difficult to be understood, but a simple 
proposal to withdraw certain protections, the same motive must have 
produced the same opposition, whether the bill was hurried through the 
House with a precipitation justified by the emergency, or whether six 
months had been allowed for the discussion of its principle and object. 
A single reading of the. bill must have been sufficient to shew wdiether, 
or no, it was hostile to the liberty of the subject;—Mr. Tierney had 
decided that it w^as so; and, as it was not of a nature to admit of 
modification, or change, delay, though it would have effectually defeated 
the object of the bill itself, could not have secured his support. It must, 
therefore, be concluded, that a desire to weigh the force of arguments, 
or to examine the nature of the emergency, constituted no part of the 
motive which induced him to propose such delay. 

Mr, Pitt, in reply, observed, that if every measure, adopted against 
the designs of France, w'^ere to be considered as hostile to the liberty of 
this country, then, indeed, his idea of liberty differed very wddely from 
that which seemed to be entertained by Mr. Tierney. He reminded the 
House, that, notwithstanding Mr. Tierney’s assertion to the contrary, he 
had given notice of his intention, though he had not explained the 
precise objeet of his motion. It could not be fairly supposed that the 
present in(*asure was to be brought forward, as the usual one, for aug¬ 
menting the navy, as a bill for tjiat purpo.se had been introduced ten days 
before, when he stated to the House, that, if they acceded to the proposed 
augmentation of the navy, they must adopt some vigorous measure to 
render that augmentation effectual, as nothing but a law'^ of a rigorous 
nature could succeed in making the number of seamen complete.— 
After some other observations on the futility of Mr. Tieritiey’s objections. 


* WooJfall’s Parliamentary Reports, May 25, 1798, p. 5G1. 
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Mr. Pitt asked, if the measure were necessary, and if a notice of it 
would enable its objects to elude its effect, how could Mr. Tierney’s 
opposition to it be accounted for, but from a desire to obstruct the 
defence of the country ? 

So natural was the inference implied in this question, that, if the pre¬ 
mises were admitted, the conclusion could not be denied. Mr. Tierney, 
however, did not dispute the premises, but called Mr. Pitt to order, and, 
appealing to the Speaker, said, “ This language. Sir, is surely not par¬ 
liamentary, and upon you only, Sir, can I call for protection.” It was 
to be expected that, in ans\^ er to this direct appeal, the Speaker, who 
is the guardian of order and decorum in the House, and who is, in the 
first instance, the judge of what is orderly and decorous, would have 
declared his opinion of the expression objected to. Instead of doing this, 
however, he contented himself with observing, that whatever had a ten¬ 
dency to throw suspicion on the sentiments of a Member, if conveyed in 
language that clearly imirked that intentioji, such language was, without 
doubt, irregular and unparliamentary; butf/it argued no such intention, 
there was no room for censuring it as disorderly; if, therefore, it was 
the opinion of ihc House, that such w^as the fair import of the language 
used by Mr. Pitt, they would judge of it accordingly, but they would 
first wait to hear Mr. Pitt’s explanation.* The Speaker, hen.*, did nothing 
more than state a general principle, w ithout apply ing it, as he ought to 
have done, to the particular case wliich called for his interposition.— 
And it is much to be lamented, that he did not give his clear and direct 
opinion, whether the language of IVir. Pitt was parliamentary or unpar¬ 
liamentary, as such a decision might, probably, have prevented the dis¬ 
graceful scene which ensued. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he feared the House must wait a long time, if they 
waited for his explanation on the present subject. The sense of what he 
advanced w*as, that there was no distinction between the two cases in 
question. That, if notice were to be given of the measure under, consi¬ 
deration, that notice would only serve to elude its execution ; and, there- 


* Wodfairs Reports, ubi supr;*!. 
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fore, no man could be justified to liirnself in opposing the necessary 
expedition whicli was to make tlie measure efiectual; and, if he did 
oppose it, he must surely appear to obstruct the measure employed for 
the defence of the country. He knew very well, tlmt it was unparlia¬ 
mentary to state the motives wliich actuated the opinions of Members, 
but it was impossible to go into arguments, in favour of a question, 
without sometimes hinting at the motives wliich influenced an opposition 
to it. He concluded by submitting to the judgment of tlie House the 
propriety and necessity of the arguments whieh he had urged, and 
he would not depart from any thing which he had advanced, by 
either retracting or explaining them. Nothing more was said upon this 
subject, at the time, and the bill, having been read three times, was sent 
to the House of Lords, who passed it the same day, and the next k 
received the royal assent. 

The day after this debate Mr. Tierney sent a challenge to Mr. Pitt; the 
consequence of which was, that four of the Members of the House of 
Commons, whose peculiar duty it is to enforce, in all respects, a rigid 
observance of those laws whieh they are themselves employed in preparing, 
and forming, and to set an example of obedience, decency, and decorum 
to others, met on the Sunday following (May the 27th) to profane, in 
the grossest manner, the Lord's Lay, by the perpetration of an act repug¬ 
nant alike to the precepts of God, and the laws of the country. At three 
o’clock, durifig the time of divine service, Mr. Pitt, attended by Mr. 
Dudley Rider, and Mr. Tierney, accompanied by General Walpole, 
fought a duel on Wimbledon Common. The former received Jiis adver¬ 
sary’s fire, which, fortunately for the nation, failed to produce the intended 
effect, and discharged his own pistol in the air; when, the seconds, in. 
explanation of that Gothic code, which is not more repugnant to religion,^ 
than revolting to common sense, since it subjects the patty injured to the 
same danger with the aggressor, dedared that sufficient satisfaction hdid 
been given ; though it would have puzzled a philosopher to discover in 
what the satisfaction consisted.* 


•There were some peculiar circumstaaces attending this transaction which added to,the 
disgrace that attached to it. At the precise time when the parties met in the field, a woman 
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This transaction was disgraceful to all the parties concerned in it; but 
most so to Mr. Pitt; since, however ordinary men might be excused, by 
pliant courtesy of a weak and "Regenerate age, for ai;a easy compliance 
with a custom to which ignorance and fashion had giveti the stamp and 
currency of honour, a mind like his, cast in no common mould, should 
have risen superior to a low and unworthy prejudice, the folly of which 
it must have perceived, and the wickedness of which it must have 
acknowledged.—Could Mr. Pitt be led away by tluit ^false shame which 
subjects the decisions of reason to tlie controul of fear, and renders the 
admonitions of conscience subservient to the powers of ridicule ?—Could 
he stoop to act a part which his judginfertt condemned, merely to escape 
the jests which he despised, or to avoid the censure which he disdained ? 
If so, the despotism Of custom, and the tyranny of prejudice, must 
speedily establish an universal sway on the wrecks of morality, and the 
ruins of religion. If no higher sentiment had intervened, a feeling of 
patriotism should have deterred him from rashly and unnecessarily 
risking a life which was specially devoted to the service of liis country. 
It is with regret that I dwell on what 1 must consider as a blot in his 
life; but it WT)Uld be a breach of duty slightly to pass over an instance 
of misconduct, which, under the sanction of his name, might be quoted 
as a precedent, and adopted as an example. 

The House of Commons were not less blamcable than the parties 
themselves. It most certainly behoved them either to jxiss their censure 
on the language w^hich served as a pretext for this degrading stene, if 
they deemed it censurable, or to support the propriety of it by an express 
declaration, if tliey judged it proper. The dut}^ which they neglected 
to discharge, it is reserved for the historian to perform. It must be 


of fashion, who V'as cohneCt^ with the Oppositiou, exclaimed, to soine company who were 
present, “ This is tlie important moment!” The emphasis and gesticulation which accom- 
paniea the exclamation sufliced to characterise the ini|si6rtancc attached to the meeting. How 
the lady acquired her ^knowledge of a business, which the parties concerned generally deem it 
necessary to conduct with the grOTte^t possible secrecy, can be easily conjectured by those wlio 
recpUect the marked virulence of that party-spirit which prevailed, to so great an extent, at this 
peri<;^_^ 
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observed, then, that where ^fiiolives are fairly imputable from language 
and conduct, the imputation of them becomes almost a matter of neces¬ 
sity; and, it is a recorded truth, that, the Members of Opposition, in 
either House, scarcely ever refrained from imputing to their political 
adversaries the very worst of motives, and from lavishing on them every 
abusive epithet, even where no impartial auditor could discern any fair 
ground of imputation. But they seem to have thought, that they had 
an exclusive right of censure, a patent for inv(@ctive, a monopoly of 
abuse. And, if any one had the presumption to invade their privilege, 
they evinced the utmost rage, and death itself appeared, in their esti¬ 
mation, to be a punishment not too severe for such a violation of their 
charter ! In the present instance, if the matter were coolly considered, 
and partially examined, there would be little difficulty in deciding which 
of the parties had the most reasonable ground of complaint,—hes who 
was charged with a systematic attempt to rob his fellow-countrymen of 
their liberties, or he wffio was accused of acting as if he desired to 
obstruct the defence of his country ! It might, with propriety too, be 
aske4» how a man, who could so far forget the duties of a represeutative 
as to ilcclare that he had a general retainer against the Mimstry, and 
that he never would imte one shilling of the supplies, could expect to have 
his motives pass without suspicion, or could think himself injured by an 
inference which was the clear and necessary result of his declarations 
and conduct ? 

There was but one Member who exhibited the smallest indication of 
being impressed with a just sense of tliis transaction, both as it respected 
the House in particular, and the public in general. Oja the Wednesday 
following, Mr. Wilberforce declared his intention of fringing it before 
Parliament, with a view to prevent the recurrence of a similar disgrace; 
but finding, probably, no member disposed to seepfid in this laudable 
undertaking, and not feeling sufficient resolution to discharge his duty, 
without a promise of support, ;the matter was dropped. 

One other measure connected with the internal defence of the 
kingdom, was brought forward, opi the nineteenth of June, by Mr. 
Dundas. A formidable rebellion was, at this period, raging in liel^d. 
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and several actions had taken place betweea^ the Rebels and the Ring’s 
troops. During these conflicts, a considerable number of the English 
Militia had volunteered their services for the suppression of the rebellion. 
And, in tlie actual state of the country. Ministers felt it their duty to 
bring the matter before Parliament. Accordingly, it was communicated 
to both Houses, by a Message from the Throne, and a Bill was brought 
into the House of Lords to enable his Majesty to acc<‘pt the offer of such 
Militia regiments as shbuld be willing to serve in Ireland. The bill was 
opposed by two descriptions of men :—first, by some of the country 
gentlemen who held commissions in the Militia, on the ground that the 
measure had a tendency to alter the nature of that constitutional force, 
by discouraging persons of rank and property from engaging in such a 
service.—And, secondly, by some of the leaders of the Opposition in 
both Houses, who appeared adverse to any measures of coercion against 
amied rebels, and disposed to inquire into the origin and cause of the 
rebellion, with a view to' ascertain whether it was justifiable or not. * 
The bill, however, was approved by the great majority of Parliament, 
and, on the twenty-first of June, it passed the Commons, having previ¬ 
ously passed the Upper House. 

Of the miscellaneous bu^^'ness of the present Session, the proceedings 
respecting the press, are, from the importance of the subject itself, 
particularly worthy of notice. Indeed, there is no one circumstance 
connected with the internal polity of a state, which requires a greater 
exertion of skill, wisdom, and attention, to regulate, than the i'reedom 

n 

of the press. This has been called tlie grand bulwark of a free state ; 
and;";.when it is subject to proper regulations, the character is unques¬ 
tionably just It promotes tliat communication of individuab ideas, 
which enlarges the stock of general knowledge ; and it encourages that 
collision of'sentittient whence the sparks of truth so frequently elicit. 
While, however, the beneficial effects of the freedom of the press cannot 
be too highly valued, or too loudly extblled, it must not be forgotten 
that it is a relative and not a positive good ; in other words, that it is 

* See the SjJceches of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Jekyll, and others, on the 19th and 21st of June, 

1798, in Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports. 
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good only inasmuch as it tends to serve the cause of religion and civil 
liberty. Whenever it injures these, it loses its character, it forfeits its 
attributes, and becomes a serious evil;—the blessing is then converted 
into a curse. Jn the same manner, civil liberty itself, which is good 
only as it promotes the welfare and happiness of mankind, when carried 
to excess, degenerate's into the most ferocious and insupportable tyranny. 
Hence arises the necessity of legislative restrictions for the correction of 
such excess. And the same consideration imposes the same duty on 
the legislature whenever the licentiousness of the press leads to the per¬ 
version of its object, and threatens the loss of its advantages, lo 
prevent the ahusc of a thing from becoming destructive of its use, consti»- 
tutes one of the first duties of a Minister, and, at the same time, a duty 
which it is most difficult to discharge. 

Two circumstances combined to render the regulation of the press an 
object of greater consequence at this time, than it was at any former 
j)eriod. The first of these was the French Revolution, in which the 
press was employed, as the most ready and most potent instrument, for 
subverting th(^ established religion and government of the country. 
The second, was the vast increase of periodical publications in this 
country, but particularly of newspaj)crs, whi^ h had a material eflect in 
biassing the public opinion, and, indeed, in forming the public mind, on 
many points of national importance. In all former times, when Great 
Rritain was engaged in a war, the conductors of English papers never so 
far lost sight of tlie spirit of Englishmen, nor of their duty as subjects, as 
to espouse the cause of the enemies of their country. But, unhappily, 
the new principles, which the founders of the French Revolution basset 
afloat ill the world, had so far infected a numerous description of perio¬ 
dical writers, in every country, as to render them regardless of ever}' duty, 
and to convert many of them into the advocates of rebellion and regicide. 
England, unfort a nately, had not escaped the general infection ; and it was, 
in consequence, seen, for the first time, th|it men, boasting the name, 
and enjoying the privileges, of Englishmen, enlisted, without a blush, 
under the banners of the enemy, and openly pleaded their cause, with 
equal zeal and assurance. Nay, the profligate spirit of the times was 
carried still further;—for there existed a paper, at this period, publiisiied 
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daily in the metropolis of the British Emplix?, notoriously in the piiy of 
the French government, with which its proprietor, through the medium 
of an agent at Calais, maintained a i>egular correspondence;—^and, 
although the importation and sale of English papers were generally 
prohibited by a legislative order, an otiice was publicly announced at 
Paris, for the sale of the particular paper in question. 

The violence of these papers gave birth to two proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment, one a jiidicml, the other a leghlativCy measure. On the twenty- 
first of March, Lord Minto directed the attention of the House of Lords 
to a paragraph which had appeared, two days before, in a daily print, 
the Morning Chronicle, reflecting upon the honour of that House. It 
was, on his Lordship’s motion, read to the House as follows:—“ The 
House of Lords must now be admitted to be highly important as a 
political assembly, notwithstanding it has, of late, appeared to be 
nothing more than a chamber where the Minister’s edicts are registered 
for form’s sake. . Some of their Lordships are determined to vindicate 
their importance. It is there that the dresses of the Opera dancers are 
regulated ! One of the Roman Emperors recommended to the Senate, 
when they were good for nothing else, to discuss what was sauce for a 
turbot. To. regulate the length of a petticoat is a much more genteel 
employment.” This paragraph was resolved to be a gross and scan¬ 
dalous libel upon the House, and the proprietor and printer, .lames Perry, 
and John Lambert, having been brought before the House, were asked 
what they had to say in their own defence. Lambert expressed his 
sorrow at having unintentionally inserted the paragraph which had 
offended the House; and Perry declared his utter ignorance of the 
paragraph, until complaint was made of it, and he therefore hoped for 
that clemency, which was the characteristic of the dignified and moral 
justice of their Lordships. When they had withdrawn, Lord Minto 
accused the Morning Chronicle of a systematic endeavour to undermine 
the constitution of Great Brilgiin, by its panegyrics on the doctrine of 
anarchy and terror, brought forward for discussion by the revolution in 
France; and was proceeding to prove that even the war itself might, in 
some degree, be imputed to the instrumentality of that pi\per, wlien be 
was.called to order by the Duke of Leeds, on the ground that his Lord- 
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ship had no right to advert to any thing which did not form the actual 
matter of complaint; though it must be evident, when the ground of 
consideration was the quantum of punishment, that an ofience which 
formed part of a destructive system for the subversion of establishments, 
required to be treated with greater severity than one which stood, 
insulated as it were, a mere solitary crime. Lord Minto concluded by 
moving, that John I.ambert and James Perry were guilty of a high 
breach of privileges of the House, and that they should be fined fifty 
pounds each, and be imprisoned, in Newgate, for three months. 

The motion was opposed by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Derby, both of whom deemed the punishment proposed too severe; and 
both of whom avowed their personal acquaintance with Perry, spoke of 
him in terms of regard, and vouched for the soundness of his political 
principles. The Earl even peremptorily asserted, tliat he never employed 
either his pen or his paper to undermine the civil or religious establish¬ 
ments of the country; that the Morning Chronicle was distinguished 
for its regard to the decencies of private life, and by its disdain of all 
scandti! on individuals, and of those licentious personalities by which the 
peace of families was destroyed. J lie Duke insisted on the proprietor’s 
inviolate attachment to the British Constitution, and on the uniformity of 
his language and conduct, during the whole of the French Revolution. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, and the Duke of Norfolk, took the same 
side of the question. The Marquis considered the libellous paragraph 
as a mere jcu dEsprit, marked by levity, with some wit; and the Duke 
extended his approbation to the general conduct of the paper. 

The praises, constantly bestowed on these noble persons, in the 
columns of the paper in question, might have easily misled those who 
were unac(|uainted with the solemnity of judicial proceedings in the 
first court of judicature in the kingdom, to ascribe their sentiments, on 
the present occasion, to a laudable emotion of gratitude;—instead of 
considering them as the genuine dictates %f impartial justice. On the 
other hand, Lord Sydney characterized the Morning Chronicle as a scan¬ 
dalous paper, which he would not admit into his house; and the Lord 
Chancellor observed, that the paragraph in question was not entitled to 
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the character of wit, or even of pleasantry ; it was, in his estimation, a 
paragraph of dull malignity, and one of a series of attempts to under¬ 
mine the authority of the House with the public. The House rejected 
the amendment proposed by the Duke of Bedford, for reducing the term 
of imprisonment to one mbnth, by sixty-nine votes to eleven; after 
wJiich the original motion was carried; and the prisoners were committed 
to Newgate. 

Perhaps there was no question which was discussed during the session, 
that marked more strongly, than this, the s])irit of party, which actuated 
the leading members of Opposition, in their Pariiamentary conduct. The 
paper, for the soundness of the principles of which they thus solemnly 
pledged themselves, had, from the first dawn of the French Revolution, 
lavished the most fulsome adulation on its founders and supporters ; had 
praised, without discrimination, and without measure, all the successive 
rulers of the regicide republic ; and, so far from having made, as the 
Earl of Derby asserted, no attempt to undermine either the religious or 
the civil establishments of the country, it had invariably displayed an 
inveterate hostility to both, had constantly pleaded the cause of the 
French, and sought to render the most sacred maxims of religion and 
morality the objects of derbion and scorn. * 

The legislative measure respecting the press, to which reference has 
been made, arose from a libellous paragraph, in an evening print, (The 
Courier,J accusing the British government of having treated the French 
Prisoners with the greatest cruelty. This charge gave rise to an inves¬ 
tigation, by a Committee of the House, of Commons, who, after tiny 
had examined witnesses, and gained every possible information on the 
subject, pronounced it to be a most false and infamous fabrication. It 
was then determined to bring the author of this foul libel on the country 
to justice; but tire Attorney-General, to whom, of course, the prosecu¬ 
tion was entrusted, could find no ostensible person upon w hom he could 
charge the guilt. In short* every attempt to discover the proprietor of 
the paper proved fruitless. It remained, therefore, cither to sutler the 
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most daring attacks upon the Government and Constitution of the 
country to pass with impunity, or to adopt some measure for facilitating 
the ends of public justice, by having some person or persons who should 
be responsible for tlie contents of every publication. To require this, 
was to impose no restrictions on the press; was to introduce no change 
into the law of libels; was not to make that libellous which the existing 
law did not already declare to be so ; nor, in short, to adopt any regu¬ 
lation which was not compatible with the utmost latitude of civil liberty, 
as it regards the press. 

For this purpose the Attorney-General, early in April, introduced a 
bill into the House of Commons, the title of w'hich was, “ A bill for 
preventing the mischiefs arising from newspapers being printed and pub¬ 
lished by persons unknown, and for rq^ulaling them in other respects 
and the object of which he truly professed to be, to secure and to pre¬ 
serve the liberty of the press ;—for, certainly, every restraint imposed 
on licentiotisness is a security afforded to liberty. In order to secure the 
purpose of the bill it was rendered necessary that the proprietors, (or, 
where there were several proprietors, two of them, having the largest 
portion of the property,) and printers of all papers, should register their 
names and places of abode at the Stamp-Office, which register w^as to 
be a sufficient proof of their being proprietors and printers, in a Court 
of Law ; and it was required that one paper should be regularly sent to 
the Stamp-Office, there to be preserved to prove, if necessary, the publi¬ 
cation of any paper containing libellous matter. 'Inhere were some 
other regulations of more minute objects, all tending to the same point. 
In supporting the propriety of this measure, the Attorney-General 
stated a fact too important to be omitted in a History of the Times. He 
produced to the House a parcel of unstamped newspapers which had 
been found in a neutral vessel, bound to France ; and which papers con¬ 
tained information, which, if any one had w ritten and sent in another 
form to the enemy, he would have committed the highest crime of 
wdiich a man could be guilty. In one of them was a letter, which 
noticed the intended departure of the West-India fleet, under the 
inadequate convoy of only two frigates; and expressing, at the same 
time, great anxiety about the safety of this fleet. In another article it 
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was stated, that as the people of England were about to be raised in a 
mass, the French would not be such fools as to invade this; country, but 
would go to Ireland. There could not be a doubt respecting the intent of 
these articles, which contained both information and advice, highly useful 
and important to the enemy, thus rendering newspapers the means of 
committing high treason with impunity. To prevent these enormous 
evils, it was proposed, by the Attorney-General, to prohibit the exporta¬ 
tion of newspapers. 

In the short discussion which followed this motion, JSfr. Tierney 
stated himself to have been commissioned by the Editor of Xhe Courier 
to say, that he had not the most distant idea, that the matter of the 
libellous paragraph was false. This acknowledgement of Mr. Tierney’s 
drew a call upon him from Lord I’emple, to state the name of the 
Editor to u'hom he iiad referred. The paper his Lordship described as a 
scandalovss outrage on law, morality, religion, and justice- It was the 
echo of Franc o and propagated, with unyielding industry, the monstrous 
misrepresentahuiis of the French Directory, and their detestable prin¬ 
ciples. His Lc/'dship, theretbre, very reasonably, thought that Mr. 
Tierney would fail in Ids duty, as a Member of that House, if he hesi¬ 
tated to give the information which had been rcqjuested, in order to 
bring such a “ Scoundrel” as that to justice. * 

The circumstances under which this call, by one Member of the 
House on another, was made, must be duly considered before its propriety 
can be ascertained. His Majesty’s Attorney-General had just declared to 
the House, that, having discovered in I’he Courier a most atrocious libel, 
charging the government with the infliction of cruelties on the French 
prisoners, whom the chance of war had thrown into their hands,—a 
charge eminently calculated to afford a specious pretext to the French 
Directory, for the truly diabolical treatment to which they had subjected 
English prisoners in France, and to render that treatment, if possible, 
still more barbarous,—he had felt it to be his duty to institute a prose¬ 
cution against the paper. In this attempt, however, he had failed, from 

* Woodfairs»Parliamentary Reports, April 4, 1798. 

X 2 
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his inability to discover any person to whom a legal responsibility would 
attach.-—-The crime, therefore, must pass with impunity, and the ends of 
public justice be defeated. A Member of the Hou^bf Commons then 
rises in his seat, and declares his knowledge of, and acquaintance with, 
the oftender who had thus escaped the search of the Attorney-General 
and the violated laws of his country. Under these circumstances, 
another Member, anxious, as every good subject must be, to prevent 
any interruption of the course of justice, and to reifiove any impedimei!it 
to the execution of the laws, (for such interruptions and such impedi¬ 
ments are public grievances, since the avowed object of all law is the 
punishment and the prevention of otiences, “ which are either directly 
or indirectly injurious to civil society,”) calls upon the first to name the 
culprit, in order that he may be brought to justice. How far any Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament has a right to screen a public offender it is not neces- 
.sary to inquire; but it may be asserted, that a Member, in seeking to 
bring a culprit to justice, can be guilty of no breach of duty, without 
any stretch of presumption, or infringement of prerogative.—Lord 
Temple, then, must appear, in the present instance, to have acted strictly 
within the line of his public duty, and, consequently, to have been 
entitled both to respect and to support.—^The question is here considered 
in the abstract, without reference to the genera! character of the paper, 
forming the subject of enquiry, which, however, far from being over¬ 
charged by Lord Temple, had exhibited, during the greater part of the 
interval between the commencement of the war and the period of this 
discussion; the symbol of i*sedition, and the type of treason. 

Mr. Tierney, however, with a querulousness that marked most of his 
speeches at this period, told Lord Temple that he knew not whether he 
had a right to put the question; but eertain it was, that he would not 
turn comvion informer * by answering it. He did not suppose any other 


* A common informer is a man who institutes a prosecution with a view to pecuniary emolu¬ 
ment ;—Qui tam pro domino rege quam pro seipsot &c. Now, though Mr. Tierney, by 
affording the means of bringing the offender to justice, would have discharged his duty as ive/l 
to its Lord the King as to himself, it would require uncommon ingenuity to discover how, by so 
doing, he could have subjected himself to the denomination of a common informer. ; 
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Member would have asked a question so delicate, and which it would 
be so improper to answer. He had often heard, 4 the noble Lord talk of 
his stake in the country, but thaf was a stake stolen from the public 
hedge. * I’hc Editor of The Courier, Mr. Tierney alledged to be a man 
of respectability; and though Lord Temple took the liberty,, m that 
House, of calling a man a scoundrel, who had not the means of answer¬ 
ing him, he would not, perhaps, have ventured to ^y so before him, 
H’e considered the conduct of the noble Lord as reprehensible, and 
cautioned him not to ask questions flippantly, lest he should receive 
answers which he might not like. The Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Windham supported the propriety of Lord Temple’s question; though 
they did not deny the right of Mr. Tierney to refuse an answer,— 
a right from which men often derived great benefit before a magistrate, 
or a bench of justices. 

Mr. Windham truly remarked, that the term informer was one which 
many persons found an interest in reprobating; with respect, however, 
to himself, and to those who had the honour to be of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, they were bound by an oath to make discovery of every 
traitorous machination that came within their knowledge. 

Mr. Tierney, in the excess of his zeal, had wandered from the ques¬ 
tion, and, adverting to an indictment preferred against a bookseller, for 
publishing a most seditious and inflammatory pamphlet, written by Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, and purporting to be an g^swer to the Bishop of 
LlandafF, he reprobated one of the counts which stated, that Johnson, 
(the publisher), wishing to degrade and vilify the government, did express 
a doubt of the sincerity of Mr. Pitt in the late negotiation. When the 
Attorney-General had corrected his statement, Mr. Pitt himself defended 
the measure before the House, to which no man could object but Mr. 
Sheridan, who, after a long absence, had come down to state broadly. 


To steal a stake from a hedgey whether public or private, is to commit an unlawful act, 
punishable by st^ute. But what this could have to do, either literally or metaphorically, with 
the stake which Lord Temple had in the country, that is, with his rank and fortune, it is not 
easy to imagine. 
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that no prosecution at all ought to be instituted against the abuses of -the 
press. It w'iis no wonder, however, that he should object to it, as, upon 
his own principles, no check shoxtld be given to thfe circulation of the 
foulest private slander, the most undisguised sedition, the most pointed 
treason, and the most daring attempts to overthrow the established Con¬ 
stitution of the country. In answer to Mr. Tierney’s remarks that it 
was a new thing to consider as a libel the assertion, that a person v^ho 
had the honour to be high in his Majesty’s Councils, and to have a Clin- 
siderable share in the direction of public affairs, was insincere in a 
negotiation for peace; he observed, the charge had been made after 
Parliament, upon solemn discussion, had pronounced, that the negotiation 
had been conducted with the most striking proofs, and accompanied 
with the most convincing pledges, of sincerity. It was a cha^-e, there¬ 
fore, upon that Parliament which had borne testimony to t!f i;:' erity of 
those to whom the negotiation was confided. The observa: ; :! < i Mr. 
Tierney, however, had not the recommendation of nove'lty ; Mr. Pitt 
recollected to have seen it imputed to a learned gentleman, (Mr. Krakine,) 
and represented to have been made at a certain club, (the Whig Club.) 
It was, indeed, very likely to come from a person who was the advocate 
and the patron of all their libels. He would venture to meet that 
learned gentleman upon the point, and, if he did come and state, in 
his place, the charge which he had asserted to be innocent, lie should be 
ready to shew him, that he could as little justify it as a matter of fact, 
as he could defend it as a point of law^ Never, he was surc^ had Mr. 
Erskine, amidst all the Ij.bels which he had been employed to defend, 
been engaged in the justification of a more flagitious libel than that for 
which it was understood he M'^as now retained. Compared with the 
other contents of the pamphlet in question, the charge alluded to w^as 
p(‘rfect innocence. It was the most daring attack upon the whole 
Constitution of the country ; it vilified and degraded our national spirit; 
it exhorted the people not to defend themselves against the enemy ; and 
w^as the most infamous collection of sedition and treason that ever was 
published.* It was not matter of surprize to him, therefore, to be 


• Of this pamphlet, here so justly chararterized by Mr. Pitt, Johnson was afterwards tried 
as the publisher, and Wakefield as the author; the former was sentenced to six months’ impri- 
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libelled by those who praised the enemies, and reviled the establishments, 
of his country. If Mr. Erskine, who had asser^d tliat it was iio libel, 
would come down to the House, and repeat his.assertion there, he would 
tell him, that he had uttered a libel which he could not justify by argu¬ 
ment. * He would not pledge his character, as a lawyer, upon that 
doctrine j nor attempt to shew that, in point of fact, there was any 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Ministers. Would any man say, that 
it not to alienate the affections of the people from the Government, 
to tell them that the Executive power was inattentive their interests; 
and that t^e Legislature sanctioned the conduct of tlidse by whom tlie 
public happiness was betrayed ? Would any man say, that charges such 
as these were not grossly libellous, and did not tend to bring into disre¬ 
pute the whole Government jand Constitution of the country ? 

Mr. Tierney, in reply, asked Mr. Windham whether he meant to say, 
that he was connected with a traitor? In answer to which, Mr. 
Windham simply observed, that the paper was treasonable, and although 
Mr. Tierney had acknowledged his acquaintance with the Editor, he had 
refused to state his name. “ If the Editor be really guilty of high 
treason,” said Mr. Tierney, “ indict him, and call me as a witness.” 
He seems to have forgotten that the very ground of the inquiry was the 
impracticability of finding any one against whom an indictment could 
be preferred; and it would have been a novel mode of commencing a 
criminal process, by finding the Bill of Indictment before the person of 
the culprit could be identified. 

The Bill was brought in, and, after some farther opposition, passed 
both Houses, and received the Royal Sanction in the month of June, at 
the end of which the Parliament was prorogued. 


sonment in the King’s Bench. The latter to a longer confinement in Dorchester Castle. The 
party, however, made the author amends for his sufferings, by a subscription, which was said to 
amount to /our thousand pounds. 


* Mr. Erskine was too prudent to accept this challenge. The House of Commons was 

certainly not the theatre of his triumphs. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Retrospective View of Irish affairs—Ireland governed by the great Proprietors of the so8'— 
Restrictive Laws agtinst Popery—Conduct of the Irish Aristocracy highly embarrassing to 
the English Ministers—Its advantages stated—Tranquillity of the Country for seventy years 
—Growth of the Protestant Religion—Indignant rejection by the Irish Parliament of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill for |#nproving, in certain respects, the situation of the Papists—Remarkable 
observation of Serjeant Dennis on that subject—Lord Townshend creates a rival power to 
counteract the influence of the Aristocracy—Policy of tMs conduct questioned—Extraordinary 
rapacity of one of the Leaders of the New Democratic Party—Earl Temple’s first Admi¬ 
nistration—His wise and judicious conduct in tlie correction of Public abuses—Attack of 
the Opposition on the Attorney-General—^His 'memorable reply—^Earl Temple’s second 
Administration—Creates numerous Enemies by the firmness and integrity of his conduct—« 
Mr. Grattan’s attaclj;^ on the Established Church—Declaims against Tithes—His ignorance 
of the subject—Origin and proceedings of the Right Boys—-Persecution of the Protestant 
Clergy—Increased b)’’ Mr. Grattan’s invectives against them—The Clergy defended by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Parsons—Their moderation proVje?d by the low rate of the Composition for 
Tithes—Wretched sophistry of Mr. Grattan exposed—Reflections on the inadequate price 
of labour in Ireland—^’Phe Abolition of Tithes prejudicial to the Landholder—Bill for 
preventing tumultuous Assemblies brought in by Mr. Fitzgibbon—^Violently opposed by Mr. 
Grattan—His misrepresentation of the English Riot Act—^The Bishop of Cloyne defended 
against Mr. Secretary Ordc and Mr. Curran—Bill carried—Impolitic measure of economy 
on the part of the Viceroy—^The seals are given to Mr. Fitzgibbon, who is created Earl of 
Clare— T};ie White Boys and Defenders —^Their origin and outrageous conduct—-’fhey are 
rather encouraged than opposed by the country gentlemen, W'ho interfere to pervert the 
course of justice—Ferocious conduct of the Papists in Armagh—^Thcir inveterate hatred of 
the Protestants exemplified by their atrocious murder of an innocent Family at Forfchill— 
Remarks on that occurrence—The Papists seize the Arms of the Protestants wherever they 
can find them—Resolutions of the Grand Juries on the subject—^'Fhe Defenders look to 
France for assistance—^Petition of the Cnthclie Committee to the Viceroy, signed by the prin¬ 
cipal Nobility and Gentry of that persuasion—^The Papists condemn the Petition as too mild 
and moderate—They erase the Earl of Kenmare’s name from the Committee—.Schism in 
the Committee—The Catholic Society formed—Sir Hercules Langrishe censures the conduct 
of the Papists—Limited nature of the claims now advanced by the Catholic Committee —^’Fhe 
House of Commons refuse to receive the Petition of the Papists as disrespectful and 
indecorous—.A.nothtT Petition presented, and rejected by two hundred and two votes against 
twenty-five—Meetings of the Papists in all quarters—The Parliament repeal several nf the 
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restrictive Ijavvs against the Papists—^Tbe Papists rise in their claims—^Endeavour to form a 
National Convention—The Convention assembles at Dublin and send Dcllgates to the 
King—'The Convention condemned as unconstitutional—^I’he Convention dissolved after 
appointing the Cojuviittcc of the Catholics in Ireland^ four of whom are afterwards accused of 
Treasonable practices—Alarm of the Protestants—Loyal Addresses of the Grand Juries— 
Spirited Appeal of the Corporation of Dublin to the Protestants of Ireland—Mr. Burke’s 
predilection in favour of the Papists—His son is appointed Secretary to the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee—Mr. Burke persuades Mr. Pitt to make farther concessions to tlie Irish Papists— 
Consequent inconsistency of the Irish PairHament—Mr. Hobart introduces a Bill for granting 
the elective franchise, and other privilege^, to the Papists—The inaccuracy of his state¬ 
ments, and the fallacy of his arguments, exposed—Dangerous principles of the Papists 
proved from their own publications—The Bill opposed by Mr. George Ponsonby and Mr. 
De la Touche—Mr. George Knox moves to admit Papists to scats in Parliaqient—^The 
Motion supported by Major Doyle and Colonel Hutchinson—Rejected by one hundred and 
sixty-three votes against sixty-nine—The Bill passes the Commons—Is supported, in the 
Lords, by the Bishop of KiUala,'Swho proves his ignorance of the origin and object of the 
Penal Laws against Papists—He is answered by Lord Clare, who imputes his misrepresenta¬ 
tions to his want of knowledge—^I'he Bill passes the Lords—Conduct of the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment censured—State of the Irish Pi^ists at this period—Conti|i;iued prevalence of disaflfoc- 
tion—The United Irishmen —Bills passed for prohibiting the Importation of Arms and 
Ammunition, and for preventing unlawful Assemblies—Revolutionary projects of the 
United Irishmen —They adopt the principles of the German Illuminati—Union of the 
Papists and Presbyterians—The motives of both Parties—^The Insurgents attack the King’s 
Troops—Vigorous measures of Lord Westmoreland, for suppressing the Insurrection— 
Spirited conduct of Mr. John Giffard, the High Slieriff of Dublin—Papers of the United 
Irishmen seized—Apprehension, and condemnation, of Mr. Jackson—Lord Westmoreland 
recalled—Lord Fitzwilliam, Viceroy. 


[179^^-] The stsfcte of Ireland stood foremost among those objects of 
internal policy which claimed the attention of JSIr. Pitt, at this 
momentous period of his administration. It was such, indeed, as 
threatened a dissolution of the tie by which, most fortunately for the 
two countries, this interesting portion of the now united empire was 
bound to Great Britain. A variety of causes concurred to produce the 
explosion which had just burst forth, and whicll produced scenes of 
desolation and slaughter, which it is one of the most painful duties of 
history to record. 

From the reign of William the Third, to the period of Lord 
Towiishend’s administration, which began in 17^7^ Ihe Irish nation had 
VoL. III. Y 
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been governed by the great proprietors of the soil. Having been re^scped 
by the revolution of l(i88, and by the subsequent conquests of the 
British Monarch, from the dominion of popery, and- from that state of 
o])pression and of slavery, which it is so well calculated to cherish and 
to promote, the noblemen and gentlemen, in whom the landed property 
was chiefly vested, determined to maintain these advantages, by making 
Ireland a protestant trounlry, or, at least, to enact such strong restrictive 
laws as, in their judgment, ^\ ere necessary to prevent them from being 
replunged into that situation whence they had, so recently, and with 
such difficulty, been extricated. 

From an aristocracy so circumstanced, the infirmity of human nature 
could scarcely allow" the expectation, that passion, prejudice, and self- 
interest, would not occasionally triumph over the higher and nobler 
considerations of public justice and of public good. In many instances, 
too, the conduct which that conscious strength derived from an unity of 
property and of action emboldened them to pursue, was the source of 
great trouble and embarrassment to the English Minister. The majority 
which they commanded in Parliament made it impossible to carry any 
measure without their consent; and such consent was not always to be 
obtained, w ithout a grant of personal advantages, w hich, unlike mercy, 
blessed neither him that gave, nor him that received, them. If, how¬ 
ever, these evils occasionally flow^ed from the overpowering influence of 
the aristocracy, it was, on the other hand, productive of many great and 
important public advantages. The connection of the aristocracy, with 
some of the first families in Great Britain, rendered them extremely 
anxious to preserve and to strengthen the bond of union between the two 
countries, while the great slake which they held in Ireland prevented them 
from adopting any measure by w hich their particular interests could be 
materially affected. But the greatest proof of the general wisdom of 
their policy, notwithstanding their occasional aberrations from the strict 
line of duty, is to be found in that state of perfect tranquillity in which 
Ireland remained for the long term of seventy years; during which 
period the Protestant religion flourished, * and popery was reduced to so 

* So resolute was the government of Ireland, during the period in question, to maintain 
and uphold the Protestant ascendancy, that when Mr. Burke (then Secretary to the Viceroy, 
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loys^an ebb, that thousands of proselj'tes were yearly received into the 
bosom of the Established Church ; aiid that no man who could give his 
son anything like an independent income, or who wished to place him 
in the army, or in any of the liberal professions, brought him up a 
Papist. 

When these circumstances are considered, the policy of Lord 
Townshend’s conduct, in raising up a rival influence against the old 
aristocracy may, probablyv be questioned, lliis is not the place to detail 
the means which he employed for the accomplishment of that object. 
It is suflicient, for the purpose of this history, to observe, that he called 
into situations of trust and power, the lower class of gentry, and 
atFordetl countenance to thhse adventurers, w ho abound in every country, 
and who, having no other support than what they derived from their 
own talents, and the N'iceroy’s tavour, were most likely to pay implicit 
obedience to his commands. 'Hence sprang a new race of nobles, and 
hence originated that democratic party, which afterwards made so much 
noise in Parliament. 

From the period of Lord Townsliend’s administration, to the com¬ 
mencement of the American rebellion, the aristocr 4 tic and democratic 


the Earl of Halifax) introduced into Parliament a Bill for allowing Papists to obtain better 
security for their property than they could obtain under the existing laws, it was received with 
indignation by the Hottil^; an<|. Serjeant Dennis (who was afterwards promoted to a peerage) 
exclaimed, “ What! shall we, at this day, when, by restrictions, on the one hand, and 
encouragement on the other, the whole kingdom is becoming Protestant, ofT-jt any favour or 
encouragement to popery, and undo all that the wisdom of our ancestors and our own exertions 
have eftected ? 'I he man who consents so to act, should be branded as an enemy to his King 
and country.”—^These were the sentiments of government at the time. 

* Lord Townshend soon found that the rapaciousness of sotne of tlie new characters, 
whom he brought forward for this purpose, exceeded all bounds. One of them, after having 
extorted from him a variety of grants, applied to him for a majority of liorsc, to give as a 
portion to one of his daughters ; upon which the indignant representative of roy^ty expressed 
a hearty wish that this importunate patriot would change sides, that he might no longer be 
subjected to his’incessant claims; and declared that his avarice was so insatiate, that were he 
to give him England and Ireland, as estates, he would ask for the Isle of Man for a kitchen 
garden. 

Y 2 
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parties ibund no subject for contention which called forth a displi^. of 
their respective strength. During that rebellion, the creation of a large 
volunteer force, many of whom refused to lay down thei*# arras, when; 
called upon by government so to do, and were joined by a number of 
Papists, gave rise to disturbances, which have been noticed in a preceding 
volume. * The democratic j)arly endeavoured, but too successfully, to 
render them the tools ot fact 10 %, and the means of affording great 
uneasiness to the government. 

As soon as it was known to Ireland that the reins of government had 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Pitt, tfie greatest joy pervaded the 
minds of all who recollected the w ise and vigorous administration of 
his illustrious father. The nation was dispoa^ to consign its past mis¬ 
fortunes to oblivion, and to be cheered by the flattering prospect of 
better times. The hppes w hich it had been thus led to cherish, were 
further strengthened by the vyise conduct of Earl Temple, w ho was now 
appointed Yicero} . d'his nobleman, at the very commencement of his 
administration, began seriously to enforce a correction of otHcial abuses 
in the various departments of the state, and to establish a rigid system 
of economy in the public expenditure. Jly this honourable conduct, 
by this tiiithful discharge of his duty, lie raised a host of enemies. All 
the peculators, their friends, and all who hoped to become peculators 
themselves, declared w’ar against him, and only w^aited for a favourable 
opportunity to display their resentment w ith effect ;-t— for corruption had 
risen to such a height, that those wdio practi^'d.jt bbldly threw off the 
mask of shame, and had even the audacitj' to Jusfifi/ the most scandalous 
frauds. 

At the opening of the Irish Parliament, in 1784, the democratic party 
raised a violent outcry against the Judges and the Attorney-General, for 
having proceeded, by way of attachment, against the Sheriffs, who, in 
breach of their duty, had summoned popular meetings on the requisition 
of the ddegates of faction, f Mr. Fitzgibbon, however, met and 
repelled the attack, with that intrepid spirit w^hich distinguished the 


* See Chapter VI. Vol. I. 


f See Vol. I. 
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whole of his bondiiCrt in all the h^h stations which he, sneccssively, 
filled; and with that gigantic streri^h of argument which marked all 
his parliameniary orations. I am not a friend. Sir,” ^id this firm 
champion of the laws, “ to skirmishing, or to speaking to questions 
not immediately before the House; but I think it necessary to shew, 
that What has been said about issuing Letters Missive, is unfounded, 
and that what has been said about liir. Pitt may be unfounded too. 

The virtuous assembly of which I have spoken,” (t0^ assembly held 
at Dublin for the appointment and instruction of delegates to a national 
congress) “ appeal to the people, and request them to elect delegates to a 
national congress, to reform the Parliamentary representation of the 
kingdom. To this greal work, they invite men of all descriptions; 
“ Tinkers and Tailors, Hackney-Coachmen and Chimney-Sweepers— 
‘ Come unto us all ye that labour, and are heavy laden with the burden 
“ of the present Constitution—^come unto ps, ye virtuous reformers, of 
every denomination—^your plans cannot Be too wild, your intentions 
** cannot be too seditious;—come unto us, we will receive you with 
** open arms.’—Farther, as it may not be uninteresting, I shall read their 
** names to the Committee ;—^Jdmes Napper Tandy ; .John Tabot Ashen- 
“ hurst, a Notary ; John Peree, an Attorney ; William Wenman Seward, 
an Attorney’s Clerk ; George Joseph Brown, an obscure Barrister ; 
** Ignatius Weldon, a Popish Merchant, &c. ;—William Smith; Wil- 
** liam Arnold, a Weaver ; William Buck, SherilFs Clerk ; John Ball; 
** John Hodson ; @hai:|es^Valker; Arthur Neville, a Land Surveyor. 
** And from this Committee of thirteen select men, writs were issued to 
the Sherifis of the dificrent counties, commanding them to return 
representatives for their bailiwicks to meet in national congress, to be 
“ holden in Diiblin, on the 25th of October, 1/84: which writs were 
** returnable into the hanaper of James Napper Tandy, Esq.—witness 
** our trusty and well-beloved William Wenman Seward, who, in the 
course of my practice, I know to be an Attorney’s Clerk. But, 
grievous to relate, v^ry few of the Sheriffs of tlie counties were actu- 
** ated by the spirit of James Napper Tandy ; consequently, very few 
“ counties returned members to his Parliament. The Sheriff’, indeed, of 
the county of Dublin, took upon him to prostitute his power to the 
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purposes of faction—a power with which the Crowii had inyfested 
“ him for the benefit of the subjett. But I have taught him, as I will 
** every man who presumes to act illegally, that the la^ is too strong 
** for them all. 

In prosecuting the Sheriff of Dublin, I adopted the mode by 
“ attachment, because it is the mode pointed out by the law to prevent 
the abuse of authority delegated by the I^ng to his officer, for the 
** maintenance of law. I did not appeal to juries, because, before the 
** decision of Juries could be obtained, much mischief might have been 
done; a vile example in sedition might have misled other Sheriffs; 
** and, tJierefore, the King’s Attorney-General wislied to shew the other 
Sheriffs of the kingdom, what they were to expect if they abused 
their trust. And, I say, that the government which would suffer the 
King’s officers, the Sheriffs, to put themselves at the head of a pitiful 
“ faction, and, under colour of their authority, promote the seditious 
designs of a congress, composed of James Napper Tandy and liis 
** associates, might be made answerable to tliis House for its pusila- 
** nimity. The House would have a right to ask them—‘ Do you^ who 
** are the executive power of the state, countenance this sedition ? Is 
** it abetted by the Crown ? Does the King appeal from his Parliament 
** to a congress ?’—And I, for myself, declare, that, under a government 
which could be so weak and dastardly, as to wink at such proceedings, 
‘‘ I would not hold, for one hour, the oflice whifh I have tlie honour 
** to fill. 

“ When it was proposed to Mr. Pitt that he should enter into a 
“ general resolution, declaratory of the necessity of a Parliamentary 
“ Reform, he declared he never would enter into gerleral resolutions, 
“ until an amended mode was first agreed to.” 

The clamorous patriots were silenced by the manly eloquence of this 
steady friend to the Constitution, and, on that occasion, all their hopes 
were disappointed, all their plans frustrated, and all their attempts ren¬ 
dered abortive, 'flic democratic party, however, triumphed in the fate 
of the commercial resolutions, which were afterwards submitted to 
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Parlisi,ment> and which, though carriicd by a small majority in Parliament, 
were afterwards abandoned by the Mfeistry. * 

In the autumn of 17B7» Earl Temple, recently created Marquis of 
Buckingham, was again promoted to the rice-regal dignity. And he 
again took with him to Ireland, the same manly resolution to extirpate 
corruption from the land, which, during his former administration, he had 
manifested in so signal a niarmer. He once more set himself seriously 
to work to correct the abuses which existed in the various departments 
of the State: confiding in his own integrity, relying on the purity of 
his intentions, and utterly regardless of consequenceSj he spared no 
peculator, however high, nor overlooked any defaulter, however con¬ 
temptible. But this conduct, at once so necessary and so praiseworthy, 
raised up against him a swarm of m.alignant enemies, who never forgot 
nor forgave his patriotic exertions. 

In the first session of Parliament, under the administration of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Mr. Grattan, having nothing else to complain 
of, made a most violent atCack upon the Established Church. Tithes 
were the subject upon which he chose to display his powers of eloquence, 
and to exhaust his stores of invective;—though he displayed a total 
ignorance of their origin, their nature, and their tendency. At this very 
time, and for several months before, a banditti, who assumed the appel¬ 
lation of Right-Boif 9 t committed the most atrocious enormities in the 
South-west of Ireland. «Their proceedings, chiefly directed against the 
Protestant Clergy, were not the wild and desultory efforts of a rash and 
ignorant peasantry; but a dark and deep-laid scheme, planned by men 
skilled in theflaw, and conversant with the artifices by which it might be 
evaded with impunity. These men suggested to the farmers the pro¬ 
priety of entering into a combination, under the sanction of an oath, 
neither to purchase their tithes, nor to assist any clergyman in taking 
them in kind. Some of the Protestant gentry, to their infinite disgrace, 
actuated by the most selfish and dishonest motives, secretly encouraged 
the outrages of those insurgents; and others connived at their excesses. 


* See Vol. L 
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until they proceeded, by a very natural deduction from their first prin¬ 
ciple, to resist tlie payment of rent, and the recovery of money by legal 
process; and then, alive to the calls of self-interest, thoiigh callous to 
th<; dictates of honour, these proprietors came tardily forward in 
support of the law. * 

The form of summons to the Clergy, to draw their tithes, framed 
with legal accuracy, was printed at Cork, aiid circulated with great dili- 
gence through many parts of Munster. Jn order to render the combi¬ 
nation more extensive, some of the most intelligent members of it 
adminisferc'd oaths to the lower class of people, at the Romish Chapels,-f* 
and in the market towns* 

The consequence of this illegal combination, and of the scandalous 
outniges which flowed from it, w^as, that numbers of the Protestant 
Clergy, particularly in the csounty of Cork, forsook their parishes, and 
fled to the great towns for refuge. Emboldened by success, the insur¬ 
gents proceeded from one act of enormity to another; they deprived 
the Protestants of their arms; they levied '^money for th(‘ purc hase of 
ammunition ; they forced open the gaols; they destroj ed stacks of hay 
and corn ; and they set fire to houses, especially to such as were occupied 
by the army. At last they carried their audacity so far as to threaten to 
starve the cities of Limerick and Cork, and the town of Ennis, the 
capital of (^^lare ; and thc‘y adopted meas\ircs for preventing the farmers 
from supplying those places with provisions. 

It was during the prevalence of this insurrection, that Mr. Grattan 
chose to join in the popular clamour against tithes, and* to direct his 
declamatory rage against the oppressed and persecuted Clergy of the 
Established Church; while his inflammatory speeches, being printed and 
industriously circulated among the insurgents, increased the acrimony of 
their malice, sharpened the bitterness of their revenge, and rooted more 


* Memoirs of the different rebellions in Ireland, by Sir Richard Musgrave, 4to. p. 44. 
f Idem Ibid. Plowden’s Historical View of the State of Ireland, Vol. II. p. 155. 
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deeply in their bosoms those principles of hostility which they had been 
taught to encourage agiiinst the prqfesfion of the Protestant faith. 

Mr. Grattan^ mistatements, however, were not suffered to pass with-, 
out correction, nor his misrepresentations without reproof. The Mem¬ 
bers of the University effectually vindicated the clergy from the foul 
aspersions which had been cast upon them ; and one of them, Mr. 
Parsons, now Lord Ross, declared, he w^ould never bear to see the 
Established Church brought, like a delinquent, to the Bar, and arraigned ; 
nor to have false evidences brought to asperse, to defame, and to 
calumniate, the Ministers of the Gospel. Tlie other member, IVIr. 
Brown, put an end to the debate, by stating the actual rate of Tithes, in 
those p?.rts of the kingdom where the greatest violence was displayed.— 
He said, that the Tithe of Potatoes varied according to the gobdness of 
the crop, from four shillings to eight shillings * i>er acre; that of Wheat 


* Mr. Grattan, In his speech on this occasion, had stated the Tithe of Potatoes to be from 
eight to twelve shillings per acre.—But it must strike every Englisli reader as extraordinary, that 
the very moderate modus, or price t^k®“ of Tithes, should have formed a subject of such 

heavy complaint. The land, on which this modus was imposed, was admitted, on both sides, to 
let from six to seven pounds per acre;—so that the Tithe did not amount to more than from 
one-iifteenth to one-sixteenth of the rent. Whereas in England it is no uncommon thing to 
rind nine shillings per acre for Tithe, imposed on land, which docs not let for more than forty 
shillings, which is more than a fifth part of the rent; and, in some instances, where the Tithe 
is in the hands of a Lay Impropriator, as much as thirty shillings per acre has been exacted 
for the Tithe of Wheat. When the Tithe was exchanged in Scotland, in the 17th centiu-y, 
for a,, different mode of paying the clergy, it was rated at a fifth part of the net rent. 

It is curious to observe the wretched sophistry employed by Mr. Grattan in the speech in 
question, in drawing a distinction between the effect of a low Tithe of eight shillings an acre, 
and a high rent of se^cn pounds, on the industry and comfort of the Farmer. The latter he 
described as a compulsion on labour, and the former as a penalty. Whatever novelty there may 
be in such a remark, common sense revolts from it; and there can be no doubt, that if land 
which lets for £ 7. an acre, subject to a Tithe of 8 j. were Tithe-free, it would let for £ 7. 8s. 
an acre. The abolition of Tithe, therefore, would only go to enrich the landlord, without 
contributing, in the smallest degree, to the relief of the Tenant. 

It has, indeed, been not only asserted, but satisfactorily proved, by an intelligent writer of 
this period, that the abolition or reduction of Tithe would increase, instead of diminishing, tbe 
burdens of the real Landholder and Farmer. He adduces instances of certain lands n Ireland, 

VoL. III. Z 
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from four shillings to six shillings; Barley from three shillings to five; 
Oats from eighteen pence to three shillings; and Meadow Land from 
one shilling to three per acre. 

which had been discharged from the payment of Tithes, by various exemptions having been,, 
heretofore, the estates of monasteries and abbies, which, being ecclesiastical corporations, 
could hold lands exempt from the payment of Tithes. When such lands were to be let, they 
were always let at an advanced rent, (as is constantly the case in England) on account of their 
being Tithe-free^ and were advertised to be let exempt frorti, Tithes, in order to enhance their 
value. And the author advances a variety of strong arguments in support of his position. 
(See An Address to the Nobility and Gentry of the Church of Ireland, as by Lana established, explain¬ 
ing the real causes of the Commotions and Insurrections in the Southern parts of this Kingdom, respecting 
Tithes, See. By Theophilus. Originally published in S'!, and republished in 1808.) The same sen¬ 
sible writer confutes the asscrtioil''of Mr. Grattan and others, that Tithes ought to be abolished, 
because they are a tax upon industry, since the more a Farmer tills and cultivates the earth, the 
greater quantity of Tithe is demandable from him. “ This curious argument was first hatched 
by the sectaries in England, in the odious civil war which desolated the three kingdoms ■, but had 
so little weight, even with the fanatic rulers in that accursed period of our history, that Tithes 
continued to be paid throughout England, and were demanded and received by the ignorant 
rabble, who then usurped the pulpits, and ejected the orthodox clergy, even in the worst period 
of that illegal domination. But, let us examine how it can be maintained, that Tithes (even 
supposing them to be a tax) are more a tax on industry "than all other taxes. The merchant 
who deals in the export or import trade, pays the more tixes, the more extensive his dealings 
are, and his taxes increase with his trade ; how then are Tithes more a tax on the industry of 
the farmer than the duties payable by merchants on goods exported or imported are taxes on 
the industry of the merchant ? The more extensive the dealings of a skilful merchant are, 
and the greater his industry, the more are his profits, and the more are his taxes: his industry 
renders him more able, and more willing, to pay the taxes; and he would smile at the absurdity 
of any person who would tell him, that he ought to be less industrious, because he would 
thereby diminish the taxes payable by him. In the same manner a farmer, the more indus¬ 
trious he is, and the more extensive his cultivation, pays the more Tithe, and is the more able 
to pay it: and it is a ridiculous argument, to prove a tax an impolitic one, to say it is a tax 
which is levied in an exact proportion with the abilities and means of the persons who are to 
pay it. It may, perhaps, be here objected, that this method of rcasoning’is fallacious, because, 
though the merchant pays the more taxes, the more extensive his dealings and his industry 
are, yet that he reimburses himSetf by fixing a proportionably higher price on his commodities, 
and thereby actually levies the tax paid by him on the consumer. But pray is not the case the 
same with the farmer ? Does not the farmer sell the produce of his farm so much the dearer, 
as his rent, his Tithe, and his outgoings in the cultivation of his farm, are the greater and 
more expensive ? If he does not so, he cannot long continue his business, be must be ruined- 
Does not the farmer, therefore, as well as the merchant, .levy his tax of Tithes on the con¬ 
sumer.”—^Idem. P. 55, 56. This reasoning, in its general application, is perfectly sound; 
but an exception must be admitted, in cases where, in adjoining parishes, as is frequently the 
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Such discussions were not calculated to tranquillize the country, or to 
check the progress of insurrection. ?Sbme legislative measure, for that 
purpose, however, had become indispensable. And, at the very com¬ 
mencement <3ip1:he session, the House of Commons, on the motion of 
the Attorney-General, had resolved, that some further provisions, by 
statute, were indispensably necessary to prevent tumultuous rising and 
assemblies, and, for the more adequate and effectual punishment of 
persons guilty of outrage, ^ot, arid illegal combination, and of admi¬ 
nistering and taking unlawful oaths. Mr. Fitzgibbon afterwards 
brought in a bill, conformable to this resolution, which occasioned 
some warm debates, and w'as strongly opposed by the democratic party, 
on the usual ground, that the existing law’s were fully adequate to the 
correction of the evil complained of, although the experience gf every 
day proved their inefiicacy. Mr. Grattan represented the bill as exceed- 

case in England, the rate of 'Hthes varies considerably;—as, for instance, in one parish the 
Tithe may amount to four shillings per acre; whereas, in the next parish, it may amount to 
nine. In this case, if the farmer, in the last parish, attempt to make good the difference by 
raising the price of his produce, it is|cvident he will be defeated in his purpose, by his neigh¬ 
bours, who will be enabled to undersell him. But it is not on this narrow and contracted 
view of the subject, that the great question of Tithes is to be settled. Indeed, the author of 
the address is fully aware of this, and he, accordingly, establishes the right, expediency, and 
justice, of Tithes, on a broader and a truer basis. When Mr. Grattan asserted that the sys¬ 
tem of Tithes was aga/wrr the first principle of human existence i* he was, probably, not aware, 
that Tithes were in existence under the Jeiuish theocracy. 

There was one most serious evil which prevailed in Ireland at this time, which is still suf¬ 
fered to prevail, and which every effort of government should be exerted to remove ;—the low 
and very inadequate price of labour. It was stated by Mr. Fitzgibbon, at the opening of this 
session, and afterwards by Mr, Grattan, that, while an Irish peasant paid from six to seven 
pounds for an acre of ground for the cultivation of potatoes, he worked out his rent at the 
rate only of five-p^ce or six-pence a day for his labour. Taking the highest rate of land 
and of labour, the peasant would thus be obliged to work for his landlord no less than two 
hundred and eighty days, or more than three quarters of a year, for the use of an acre of land 
for twelve mcHXths. This is a grievous oppression, which ought not to be tolerated in any 
country j and the man who would bring forward a bill for the regulation of wages in Ireland, 
so as to render them more proportionate to the price of land and of produce, would acquire 
much more solid claims to the character of a patriot, and to the gratitude of his countrymen, 
than could be conferred by any effort to abolish tithes, or to emancipate the Papists. 

• See an account of this speech in Plowden’s Historical Review. Vol. II, p. 165. 

Z % 
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ing, in severity, the English riot act; and instanced, as a proof 
of his assertion, that ‘‘ in England, the proclamation is obliged 
to be read; but, by this bill, nothing more was reared of the 
magistrate than to command the rioters to disperse the King’s 

name. If they did not disperse in one hour, death was the conse- 
cjuence; and this he considered as putting an hour-glass in the hand of 
time, to run a race against the lives of the people; and this was certainly 
a great objection.* Here was an dejection founded on a distinction 
without a difference ; the only difference between the censured provision 
of the Irish act, and that of the English riot act (Stat, 1. Geo. 1, c. 5.) 
being that, in the former, the justices are required to command the 
rioters to disperse, in speh language, and in such a way, as to them 
shall seem meet; whereas, in the latter, the form of command (for the 
magistrate is there also required to command the rioters to disperse) is 
given. What greater severity there can be, in the one case than the 
other,—it surpasses the sagacity of history tqffiscovcr. In both cases, 
the penalty of non-compliance with the commtind, for one hour, is the 
same; every person remaining after that period, provided the number 
amounts to tw elve, being made guilty of afjpqiital offence. And it must 
be precisely the same thing, as far as “ the hour-glass,” and “ the lives 
of the people,” are concerned, whether the magistrate signifies his 
command in words of his own selection, or in wmrds provided for him 
by an act of Parliament. But, as great stress appears to have been laid 
on the duty of reading the proclamation imposed on the English magis¬ 
trate, it is probable that Mr. Grattan, either thought himself, or wdshed 
to make his audience think, that the perusal of the proclamation was a 
work of time, and would afford an opportunity to the rioters to disperse 
immediately, if they were so disposed; for, in no other point of view 
could the smallest importance be attached to the differfcce so strongly 
insisted on. The fact, however, is, that the proclamation is contained 
in five lines, and may be read or repeated in two minutes, or less.f—So 

* Ploivdens Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 160. Note. 

f The proclamation is as follows:— “ Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth and com- 
mandeth all persons, being assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably 
depart to their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon the pains contained in the Act 
made in the first year of King George for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies.—God 
save the King.” 
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that, in point of fact, there is no substantial difference between the 
provisions of the two acts, as far aa respects the clause in question. 

Mr. Ordefl^be Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, lamented, on this 
occasion, that any thing should have appeared in print, purporting that 
the insurrections had arisen from a Popish conspiracy, which he did not 
believe to be the case. Pie here alluded to an able pamphlet written by 
the learned, and truly pious, Dodlor Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, in 
which the origin and progress of the insurrection in Munster were 
traced, with a view to rouse the government to proper exertions of 
vigour, and to obtain the protection of the laws to the peaceable inha¬ 
bitants, and loyal subjects, of Ireland. Mr. Qurran, one of the leaders 
of the Democratic party, joined Mr. Orde in this lamentation, and 
treated as fabulous the imputed existence of a scheme formed by the 
Papists and Presbyterians for the subversion of the established religion 
and Constitution.* T%these representations must be opposed not only 
the venerable Bishop of ^Cloyne, who had, at least, as good an oppor¬ 
tunity as the Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, to ascertain the truth of 
the facts which he stated,, :but also the remarks of another able writer, 
from whose tract some i^uotations have been already made. ” The 
Romish Clergy,” he says, in many places, openly acknowledge, that 
they are the authors of insurrections; for many of them have had the 
boldness, traitorously to read to their congregations, in their respec¬ 
tive Mass-houses, the most rebellious manifestoes of the insurgents, 
pretending that they were compelled by threats so to do, though it is 
well known that the Popish laity are, in general, the slaves of their 
priests, and absolutely under their control; and their Mass-houses are 
the usual places where the insurgents meet, and bind themselves by 
oaths to execafte their;,-Tebellious and barbarous designs, to give their 
confederacy the greater strength and duration when cemented, and, as 
it were, c^insolidated by an oath, made at tbfe feet of their altars.”f 

This measure of police being carried with a high hand, and the Lord 

* Plowclen's Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 162. — Note. 
t Address to the Npbility and Gentry, &c. by Phllalethes, p. 71, 72. 
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Lieutenant continuing to observe the most rigid frugality, in the expen¬ 
diture of the public money, nothing remained on which discontented 
patriotism could expatiate with energy or effect. To extremes, 

indeed, were the Democratic party driven, and so scai^ was their 
supply of grounds for declamation, that they even condescended to 
accept, as a theme on which to exercise their talents, an act of extra'- 
' vaganccy on the part of the Secretary to the Viceroy, who had ex¬ 
pended the sum of fifteen pounds on tile enclosure of a scrap of ground 
in the Pheenix Park. To make amends, however, for this extraordi¬ 
nary deviation from his usual system of economy, and to supply the 
deficit occasioned thereby in the Vice-Jlegal Treasury, the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant ordered all the old, pictures and useless furniture, at the Castle, 
to be sold by auction, for the benefit of the public;—nay, he even 
went so far, as to cause the arsenal and ordnance stores to be rummaged, 
and all the defective arms to be disposed of in the same way; to the 
great advantage of the numerous gangs of robb^s and disturbers of the 
peace, who thus provided themselves, at a cheap rate, with the means 
of future depredations. 

The conduct of the Democratic party, at the awful period of the 
King’s illness, has been fully detailed in the account of the discussions 
and proceedings, in both countries, on that occasion. Immediately after 
his Majesty’s recovery, Mr. Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, whose 
steady loyalty formed a striking contrast to the selfish policy of many of 
his colleagues, was created Earl of Clare, and hiade Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

Vfean while the internal tranquillity of Ireland was partially disturbed, 
by numerous gangs of depredators, in several of the provinces, known 
by the appellations of White Boys and Defenders, the former being 
Presbyterians and the lattet Papists. The origin of these riotous gangs 
of miscreants has been ascribed to an accidental quarrel between two 
Presbyterians, in the Summer of 1784, when a fight ensued, in which 
the advice of two by-standerl, of the Romish persuasion, was of great 
service to the party who beat the other. The vanquished vowed revenge, 
and several battles ensued, in the course of that, and the succeeding. 
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year, but without any distinction of Papist and Presbyterian, neigh¬ 
bours of both persuasions fighting under the same banner. At length, 
however, t^ife animosity which has ever prevailed between the two 
descriptionsreligionists produced a separation, and gave to their irre¬ 
gular proceedings the cast and character of a religious feud. The Roma¬ 
nists having betrayed a great anxiety to collect all the arms which they 
could possibly procure, the Presbyterians resolved to disarm them; and, 
at this period, the former assumetl the appellation of Defenders^ and the 
latter that of Peep o Day Boys, from the circumstance of their visits to 
the houses of the Papists, at day-break, for the purpose of searching 
for arms. During these visits, |he most lawless outrages were com¬ 
mitted on the Papists ; and ther-passions of bpth parties became, in a 
short time, so much inflamed, that resentment silenced the voice of 
reason; and revenge stifled the admonitions of conscience. 

Had the gentlemen.^of the country used but common eflbrts for 
quelling the prevalent <MS|)osition to riot and tumult, there is no doubt 
that tranquillity and order might have been easily restored. But, far 
from exerting their influence for so salutary a purpose, they rather 
encouraged than soothed tire violence of the contending parties, and, 
for the low object of electioneering interest, adopted either one side or 
the other, thus sacrificing the public peace to private considerations. 
They even interfered to pervert the course of justice, and, in 1785, 
when some Presbyterians were convicted of a barbarous assault on a 
Romanist, a neighbouring gentleman interposed between the culprits 
and the law, and rescued them from the punishment which they were 
sentenced to undergo. On the other hand, two years after, a Papist, 
having been sentenced to die at Armagh, for the murder of a Presbyte¬ 
rian, another iadividualif^xerted his interest, and procured his pardon. 

Hitherto* the members of the Established Church had taken no part 
in this dispute ; but the public peace was so far interrupted by it, in the 
year 1788, that companies of volunteers were formed for the avowed 
purpose of suppressing all tumultuous meljlings, and of enforcing obe¬ 
dience to the civil power. These volunteers were, in various instances, 
.attacked by the defender%who soon became a regular armed assbeiation. 
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bound to each other, and to the common c^use, by the solemn obligation 
of an oath, and possessed of abundance of arms. It is remarkable, 
that the form of their oath contained a qualified promise^f obedience 
to the King, tuhile we live under the same governmeni^^ and, from 
the observation of a noted defender, who was executed for treason, in 
179‘'5>—“ Jf ihc King's head were off to-morrow, you would not he 
under the same government," it has been, reasonably, inferred, that 
tiicy had combined for treasonable pfirposes. f And it has also been 
concluded, from what passed at the trial of other defenders, that‘their 
principal object was the extirpation of Protestants. :j: 

Whatever may be the justice and Validity of this conclusion, a fact 
has been adduced in support of it, which establishes, beyond a doubt, 
the inveterate malignity, and fi'rocious spirit, of the lower class of 
Romanists, in the county of Armagh. A gentleman of Forkhill, in that 
county, died at the beginning of 1787? nnd left estate of about four 
tli^usand a yeat, which he directed to be appropriated to the charitable 
purposes of peopleing his demesne, which covered a tract of three 
thousand acres of land, witli Protestants; ^nd of endowing on it four 
schools, at which children of every religious persuasion should receive a 
gratuitous education. Two years after his death, his trustees obtained 
an Act of Parliament for carrying the provisions of his will into effect; 
and t^iey appointed the Rector of Forkhill, Mr. Hudson, who ^was 
himself a trustee, the acting Agent in the business. The neighbouring 
Papists, however, avowed their resolution to preveht the execution of 
every part of this benevolent plan. They twice attempted to murder 
Mr. Hudson, by firing at him. On one occasion, a villain went from a 
Popish chapel, w hile the congregation was assembled, to the side of the 
road by w'hich Mr. Hudson was passing, aq^ deliberately levelled a 
musket at him from behind a bush, and killed his horse. The new 
Colonists were hunted like';wild beasts; their houses were demolished ; 
and their property was destroyed. The miscreants openly triumphed in 

• See the form of this oath In the Appendix (No. 11.) to Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs. 


‘ f Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, tto. ,p. 58. 


f Idem Ibid. 
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their enormities; and, while they were transgressing both divine and 
human laws, in a manner which called for exemplary punishment, they 
seemed to thij^ they were performing meritorious deeds, deserving-of 
commendation and reward. They burnt the Manor-mill, and would 
have murdered the miller, but he fortunately effected his escape, naked ; 
and, by fording the river in the night, preserved his life. 

Early in 1791> these ferocious iranatics resolved to destroy Alexander 
Barclay, one of the Schoolmasters at Forkhill. An account of the 
horrid transaction was transmitted to the Bishop of Dromore, by three 
of the Trustees, with the followi|!|| letter : 


My Lord, 


“ Fcrihill Lodgei 1st February^ 1791. 


We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, having assembled at 
Forkhill, pursuant to Aot, of Parliament, to superintend the execution of 
the charities of the late Mr. Jackson, are much concerned to acquaint 
your Lordship, that a most horrid outrage was committed on Friday 
last, on the person of one Barclay, one of the schoolmasters appointed 
by us in this parish, (the particulars of w'hich we enclose to your Lord- 
ship) in cons^uence of which w^e think it absolutely necessary to 
suspend all operations of the charity, until the opinion of a general 
board can be had, which we request your Lord^iip will summon with 
all convenient speed, and take such farther steps as the circumstances 
may require. We beg leave to remind your J.ordship, that, at the last 
general board, it was unanimously resolved^ that the establishment of a 
barrack, for a company of foot, w'oukl be of general utility, and that 
your Lordship agreed to recommend it to the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
late event shews the expediency of such an establishment; and we 
greatly fear, if some means are not immediately used to restore the peace 
of the county, the objects of the charity can never be fulfilled; 

“ Percy JocELYjf, 
Richard Allott, 

“ E. Hudson.” 


On Friday evening, at seven o’clock, a number of villains assem 
VoL. III. A a 
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bled at the^ house of Barclay, one of the schoolmasters in the parish 
of Forkhill, near Dundalk, appointed by the trustees of the late Richard 
Jackson’s charities, to instruct, indiscriminately, the child^^h of the poor 
of the said parish. They rapped at the door; he enquired who 
was there, and one man, of the name of Terence Byrne, his near 
neighbour, (whose voice he well knew, and whom he had before, 
at different times, admitted upon knowing it) told him he was there; 
he opened the door, and a numbef of men rushed in, threw him 
on his face, and stabbed him repeatedly.—-They then put a cord round 
his neck, which they tightened so as to force out his tongue; part of 
which, as far as they could reacli, the^ cut off.—^They then cut off the 
four fingers and thumb of his right hind, and left him on the floor, and 
proceeded to use his wife in the same manner. To add to their bar¬ 
barity, they cut out her tongue, and cut off her four fingers and th*amb, 
with a blunt weapon, which operation took up above ten minutes, one 
or two of them holding up her arm, while they committed this inhuman 
afction. They then battered and beat her in a dreadful manner. Her 
brother, a boy of thirteen years of age, had come from Armagh that 
morning to see her. They cut out his tongue, and cut off the calf Cf 
his leg, and left them all three in that situation. 

** No reason can be assigned for this most inhuman transaction. The 
man was a Protestant, a peaceable, decent man ; he taught above thirty 
of their children gratis, being allowed a salary by the trustees for forty 
more. He asked them, whether he had ever offended them ? They 
said not; but that was the beginning of what he, and those like him, * 
should suffer. 

“ Shocking as this account is to human nature, it is publicly exulted 
at in the Parish; and no person seems to think that any punishment 
will follow the commission of this most atrocious wickedness. So far 
were they from wishing to conceal it, that they proceeded on the road 
zuith torches, publicly, and iy defance of every body. 


Meaning Protestants.*’ 
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“ There is every reason to dread the most alarmiDg consequences from 
theedi^cts of this transaction. The Protestants are every way in the 
gijeatest terr^jfj^ and, unless government affords them assistance, must 
leave thCi Coulitry; as this recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings thrown-out against them, leave no doubt upon their minds 
of what the intentions must be against them. 

“ The man and the boy can %iieak a little ;—the woman * cannot; 
and, fortunately, they are all likely to die; as, if they live, they are 
incapable of earning their subsistence. Terence Byrne is since fled.” f 

. \' 

One of the villains concerned in tiie horrid transaction was admitted 
as an evidence against one of his associates, Murphy, in whose house 
Barry’s watch, was found.—And, his person being fully identified, he 
was doomed to suffer the sentence of the law. In his way to Forkhill, 
which, having been the scene of his crime, was, with great propriety, 
destined to be the scene of his punishment, he is said to have exhibited 
the strongest symptoms of fear, contrition, and despondency.^—But 
when he approached the place of his execution, he was met by a 
Romish priest, who whispered, a short time, in his ear; his countenance 
brightened up, he advanced with firmness to the fatal spot, and met his 
fiite witli cheerfulness and resignation. ^ 

This fact, which is established beyond the possibility of doubt, clearly 
demonstrates the ferocious spirit of the lower classes of Romanists, in 
that part of the country in which it occurred: and exhibits a strong- 
proof of the justice of the charge which has been preferred against 
them, that the extirpation of the Protestant religion, and of its followers, 
was the principal object of their tumultuous assemblies. In this 
instance, their cruelty was greatly aggravated ^by their base ingratitude; 
for the man whom they murdered had never afforded them ^hy ground 

She was a handsome young woman; they cut ofF^one of her breasts, and she soon 

after died. 

f Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs ^to. p. 61 , 62 . 

A a d 


J Idem p. 62. 
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of ofience; on the contrary, he had been the instrument, in the hands 
of others, of conferring benefits on them, by the gratuitous instruction 
of their children.—But these wretched fanatics would n^t|^t seems, be 
satisfied with favours conferred on themselves, if participated with 
Protestants. There was no political pretext to stimulate them to the 
commission of this deed.—On this occasion, neither Tithes^ nor Parlior- 
mentaiy Reforniy nor any other of the false and frivolous pretences, 
which the factious advocates of the Papists have urged in extenuation 
of their crimes, were, or could be, brought forward. The atrocious 
murder of an innocent family was the mere etfect of Popish fanaticism 
operating upon ignorance. But th^e men had priests, who had a 
complete ascendancy over their mindi^ and whose duty it was to instil 
into them sentiments of Christian charity ; to correct their evil propen¬ 
sities; to temper the savage virulence of their rud^^and boisti^ous 
passions; to humanize their souls, and to make them social beings. 
They do not, however, appear to have exerted their boundless influence 
for any such beneficial purposes; the determination to frustrate the 
benevolent designs of the pious Christian who had devoted his fortune 
to the good and welfare of his fellow creatures, was publicly known ; 
and it is impossible, therefore, to suppose, that the priests could be 
ignorant of it. Yet was no effort made to prevent it; and a deed was 
suffered to be openly perpetrated, which, for dark malignity of design, 
and for deliberate cruelty of execution, is to be equalled only by the 
sanguinary exploits of revolutionary France. 

The continued collection of arms, by the Romanists, at length 
attracted the notice of the legal authorities of the country. The 
Grand Jury, and High Sheriff, of the county of Armagh, at the Assizes 
in the Spring of 1791> came to the following resolution;—“ That a 
rage among the Roman Ca,fhoUcs for illegally arming themselves has of 
late taken place, and is trutl;;^ alarming. In order, then, to put a stop to 
such proceedings, and .40 restore tranquillity, we do pledge ourselves to 
each other, as Magistrates and individuals; and do hereby ofler a reward 
of five guineas for the conviction of each of the first twenty persons, 
illegally^armed and assembled as aforesaid.” * 

* Musgrave’s Memoirs, ubi supra. 
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The revolution in France had, at this period, begun to display some 
of the natural e^cts of the principles on which it was founded. And, 
as the Catholic powers of the Continent had always been considered, 
by the disaffected part of the Irish nation, as their natural allies, they 
now looked to the^Trench for assistance and support. And it is certain 
that the Defenders liad resolved to effect a revolution in Ireland, on 
French principles, which should produce the separation of that countiy 
from the Crown of Great Britain,^and establish the Catholic ascendancy 
on the ruins of the Protestant Church. 

As the press had been found j^eatly instrumental in subverting the 
ancient institutions of the Gallic Monarchy, recourse w'as eagerly had 
to it for producing similar effects in Ireland. The most inflammatory 
publications wcae, accordingly, circulated through the greater part of 
the kingdom; and every symptom of an approaching revolution was 
visible at an early part of the year 1791- Meantime the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee, which sate regii-larly at Dublin, had resolved to petition the 
Legislature for a repeal of the restrictive statutes which had been passed 
for the security of the established Church. An address was drawn up, 
in a spirit of mildness and moderation, highly becoming the nature of 
such an application. It was signed by the Lords Fingal, Gormanstown, 
and Rcnmare, by the Popish Primate, Dr. Troy, and by most of the 
gentlemen of resi^cctability and property, of the Romish persuasion. 

This Address was presented to the Lord Lieutenant, at the close of 
the year 1791*—But so little did the mild spirit which it breathed accord 
with the present feelings of the Papists, that their general Committee 
assembled, in Dublin, on the sixth of January, and published resolu¬ 
tions condemning the Address, and represented it as having been sur¬ 
reptitiously obtained; and as not expressing the real sense of the 
Catholic body. And they resolved to request the Viceroy to slate to his 
Majesty their reasons^ for withdravang their naaaes from that Address. 
They declared that Lord Kenmare had entirely forfeited their confidence, 
by his late conduct, ill procuring, by his own exertions, and by those 
of his emissaries, certain servile and insidious addresses, calculated to 
divide the Catholics of Ireland, and eventually to defeat their just appli- 
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cations for relief from the grievous oppressions under which they 
laboui ed- They also struck his name out of the list of their sub-com¬ 
mittee.*' 

At the same time parochial meetings were held difierent parts of 
the kingdom, at which addresses of thanks were Voted to the General 
Committee, and strong censures wer^ passed on the Lords Fingal and 
Ken mare, and their expulsion from* the Catholic Committee recom¬ 
mended. A schism in this body immediately ensued ; the most turbulent 
members forming a new association, under the name of the Catholic 
Society. I'his society avowed their object to be a total repeal of all the 
restrictive laws against Papists; and they invited their fellow-sufferers, 
throughout the kingdom, to unite with them for its accomplishment { 
insisting that it was the interest of every man in Ireland? to promote the 
abolition of the whole code. Till the commencement of 1792, Lords 
Fingal, and Kenmare, and Sir Patrick Bellew ^vvere at the head of the 
Committee, but, about that time, they became^so disgusted and alarmed 
at the intemperance of their proceedings, that they left them, with 
about sixty of the most respectable of the Roman Catholic gentry. Lord 
Fingal had been voted out of the chair of the Committee, in rather a 
tumultuous manner, and Thomas Braughali was voted into it; and it 
has been said, that his Lordship became so sensible of the evil designs 
of these turbulent patriots, that he, soon after this event, declared, that 
he should be very sorry to see the members of his Church put on an 
equal footing with those of the established re]igion.f Doctor M'Kenna* 
too, a Catholic writer, thus admonished the CommitteeIbf the impro- 

* Lord Kenmare had incurred the resentment of the turbulent and factious spirits which 
took the lead at this meeting, by his conduct, in presenting a Loyal Address in the name of 
the Roman Catholics of the county of Kerry, expressive of their concern at the appearance of 
certain inflatnmatory writings, and at the attempt to form associations, calculated to sow the 
seeds of disedfttent among the lotn^r classes of Romanists.—Afw/grrtwV Afr/w/rj 78. 

f Idem Ibid. I once heard a very intelligent English Catholic Priest declare, that, if 
.there must be an established religion in the country, he would rather it should be the Protes¬ 
tant religion than any other, from a conviction that its spirit was more tolerant than that of 
any other religion. Indeed, the history of almost every country in Europe will convince any 
impartial man of the reality of tliis fact. 
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priety of their ccinduct,“-^<»'If ever there should arise among us a ridi¬ 
culous cabal of men, ambitions of rule, without abilities to regulate, 
who, actuated by vanity and jealousy, will endeavour to estrange from 
our cause the men of rank, and disgust its natural leaders, and discoun¬ 
tenance men of letters, its natural auxiliaries; such persons may mean 
well, but their good intentions will only retard, not avert, what they 
well deserve, the execration of the^Jbody, whose opinions they caricature, 
and whose interest they injure. I am obliged reluctantly to express, 
(what the entire nation must perceive) that the tew gentlemen of the 
metropolis, the sub-committee of Catholics, who have hitherto assumed 
the direction of business,* stand in need of coadjutors. I question 
their prudence, not their zeal, not their intentions; but their reflection, 
foresight, and political sagacity. It is time the cause of a great people 
should assume the appearance of system. For the last ten months it has 
fluctuated before the public, in the hands of unskilful managers, with¬ 
out even the dignity of steadiness, -advancing and retreating, asserting 
and retracting, with the giddiness of school-boys, and the random of 
at game of ninepins.” 

It was at this time, that the proceedings of the Romanists so far dis¬ 
gusted even their warmest and best advocates, that Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe, who hud uniformly displayed the most friendly disposition 
towards them, thus expressed himself in Parliament, (in January, 
1792 ) '^-Notwithstanding my prepossessions in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, I was checked for some time, in my ardour to serve them, 
by reading, of late, a multitude of publications and paragraphs in the 
newspapers, and other public prints, circulated, gratis, with the ut¬ 
most industry, purporting to convey the sentiments of the Catholics. 
What was their import ? They were exhortations to the people never to 
be satisfied with any concession, till the State itse|f was conceded ;— 
they were precautions against public tranquillity; they were invitations 
to disorder, and covenants of discontent; they were ostentations of 

* The Committee were, at this time, under the special guidance of Edward Byrne, John 
Keogh, Randall M'Donnell, Thomas Braughall, John Sweetman, and Richard M’Cormick. 
The two last, and Theobald Wolfe Tone, (all of whom proved to be notorious traitors) were 
Secretaries to the Committee. 
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strength, rather than solicitations for favours; rather appeals to the 
powers of tlie people, than applications to the authority of the State; 
they involved the relief of the Catholic with the revolution of the 
government; and were dissertations for democracy, rather than argu¬ 
ments for toleration.” 

But, intemperate as the Committee were, they did not yet venture 
directly to prefer those extravagant pretensions which, at a subsequent 
period, they advanced. They now limited their claims to—admission 
to the profession and practice of the law ;—capacity to serve as county 
magistrates;—a right to be summoned, and to serve on grand and petty 
juries;—and a right of voting, in counties only, for Protestant members 
of Parliament, but with a provision that a Roman Catholic freeholder 
should not vote, unless he cither rented or cultivated a farm of twenty 
pounds a year, in addition to his freehold of forty shillings ; or that he 
should be possessed of a freehold of tw’cnty pounds a year. These they 
published as the extent of their claims, in order to remove all false im¬ 
pressions on the subject, and to counteract the efforts of tlicir enemies, 
who, in order to injure their cause, had asserted, that tlicir expecta- 
tions were greater. A petition, conformable to the pretensions thus 
avowed, was presented to the Irish House of Commons, in the month 
of February, 1792-; but it was conceived in terms so disrespectful and 
indecorous, that the member who presented it (^Ir. OTTara) requested 
leave to withdraw it. Another petition was afterwards framed by the 
Committee, and presented to the House, but it was rejected by the deci¬ 
sive majority of 202 to 25. 

On this occasion the Corporation of Dublin, the members of which 
had ever been distinguished for tlieir steady attaclmient to the Established 
Church, and for unshaken loyalty to their Sovereign, voted ,their thanks 
to the majority of'their representatives, for rejecting the Catholic peti¬ 
tion for admission to the elective franchise. Nine days after, the Ca¬ 
tholic Society held a meeting, at which they condemned the resolutions 
of the Corporation, and returned thanks to the five and twenty members 
who had supported their claims. The example of these twm bodies was 
followed in many parts of the kingdom, by the grand juries, and by the 
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principal iiiba1b»itants of different counties and of towns; the Protestants 
voting thanks to the Majority in Parliament, and declaring their deter- 
ipination to maintain the Constitution as it then stood; and the 
Catholics thanking the Minority, and expressing their resolution to 
persist in the assertion of their claims. Parochial meetings, too, were 
holden in severai places, where the lowest orders of Catholics met, 
discussed their rights, censured tlie conduct of thg Grand Juries, and 
applau ed that of their delegates in the Catholic Committee; by which 
means great discontent, and general dissatisfaction, were spread among 
the people, and the passions of the multitude became irritated and 
mflamed. 

But though the Parliament had rejected, as dangerous to a Protestant 
State, the claims which the Romanists had preferred to the elective 
franchise, by obtaining which they would have acquired a considerable 
degree of political influence, it wisely resolved to remove those odious 
incapacities, which nothing but an imperious necessity 'could, at any 
time, have justified, and w^hich deprived them of the ability to settle in 
life, in a manner most agreeable to their inclinations. It was dlccordingly 
enacted, that, after the twenty-fourth of June, 1792^» they might practice 
as attornies and barristers; that Protestants and Papists might inter¬ 
marry; and that Popish schoolmasters need not obtain licences frdm the 
ordinary to keep schools ;—all restrictions respecting their education in 
foreign countries w'ere likewise removed at the same time. These con¬ 
cessions, however, were received with a very ill grace, by the great mass 
of Papists; and their Committee, being loosed from the restraints which 
the presence of the principal nobility and gentry of their persuasion 
imposed, resolved to be satisfied with nothing less than an equal partici¬ 
pation of political power with the Protestants, without submitting to 
those conations on wdiich alone a Protestant is enabled to enjoy it. The 
means by which they should accomplish their end was per^ctly indif¬ 
ferent to them. They endeavoured to intimidate the government, by 
putting the great mass of the people in motion ; and Edward Byrne was 
ordered to issue wTits tO jpvery county, and to many of the towns and 
districts, desiring certain persons to hold elections, and to choose repre¬ 
sentatives, to be returned forthwith to Dublin, for the purpose of form- 
VpL. m. Bb 
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ing a Convention. These vrrits directed that the elections shoaild be 
carried on in the same manner, and on the same plan, which had b^n 
adopted in France^ for the election of the National Assembly. * So well 
were the Irish Romanists prepared previous to this election, that these 
writs were executed throughout the nation; a Rond^ Convention met, 
in consequence, on the third of December, at Tailor’s-Hall, in 

Back-Lane, Dublin/whence they received the denomination of the 
Back-Lane Parli^jkent. This Convention drew up one of the most 
false and acrimonious libels against tbe Protestant government of the 
country that could possibly be devised, styled it a petition to his Majesty, 
and caused it to be presented as such by five of their delegates;—Sir 
Thomas French, Christopher. Bellew, James E. Devereux, Edward Byrne, 
and John Keogh, Esquires. Lord Westmoreland, who was then Vice¬ 
roy, did not think it fit to disperse this assembly, which had been con¬ 
vened, as it were, by an assumption of Sovereign power, which consti¬ 
tuted a kind of imperivni in hnperio, and which, notwithstanding the 
opinions in favour of its legality by two barristers, (Mr. Simon Butler, 
and Mr. Beresford Burston f) must be condemned as unconstitutional 
by every man who has paid any attention to the true principles of the 
Constitution. It, accordingly, continued sitting, with closed doors, in 
the very seat of government, for a considerable length of time, ‘‘ to 
the great reproach of those who were then entrusted with the regulation 
of the police of the country^ and when, at length, the members of 
it thought fit to close their sitting, they appointed a permanent Com¬ 
mittee, whom they styled The Committee of the Catholics of Ireland, 
consisting of nine persons, who had been most active amongst them; 
three of whom, M'Nevin, Braughall, and Sweetman, were afterwards 
apprehended on charges of high treason, while their Secretary, M'Cor- 
mick, who was accused of the same crime, escaped punishment by 
flight. 

* Dr. Duigenan’s Answer to Mr. Grattan’s Address, p. 16. 
f Plowden’s Historical Review, p. 383. 


$ Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan, p. 1. 
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While the Eomanists were thus labouring to«accomplish their grand 
objefct, the Protestants of Ireland were by no ^^leans passive spectators 
of the threatening storm. The Grand Juries, throug|iout the country, 
took the alarm, and drew up very strong addresses, at the Summer 
assizes, which wer^fi presented to the Viceroy, expressive of their reso¬ 
lution to defend the established religion of their country against every 
attempt at innovation, and tlcprecating the grant of :|lie clectiV;C franchise 
to the Papists, as highly dangerous to the Constitution. Foremost 
amongst the loyal Protestants pf Ireland, stood the Corporation of 
Dublin, which assembled on the eleventh of Septetnber, 179i^» for the 
purpose of taking into consideration Edward Byrne’s letter for assem¬ 
bling the Back-LiUne ParUamenf, and the plan proposed for obtaining 
farther indulgence for the Pajnsts, from the Legislature. At this 
meeting, it was unanimously resolved to address the following letter to 
the Protestants of Ireland : 

** Countrymen and Friends ! 

“ The firm and manly support which we received from you when 
yf)u stood forward in defence of the Protestant Ascendancy, deserves 
our warmest thanks; we hoped that the sense of the Protestants of 
Ireland, der'lared upon t hat occasion, would have convin(*ed our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, that the pursuit of political power was, for 
them, a vain pursuit; for, though the liberal and enlightened mind of 
the Protestant receives pleasure in seeing the Catholic exercise his religion 
with freedom—enjoy his propeit\ in security—and possess the highest 
degree of personal liberty, yet experience has taught us, that, without 
the ruin of the Protestant Establishment the Catholic cannot be allowed 
the smallest influence in the State. 

For mo^e than ten years the press has teemed with various writings, 
intended to prove the Roman Catholics have an equal .claim with Pro- 

* Some of these addresses may be seen in Mr. Plowdon’s Work, Vol. II. p. p. 74, 75. 
They certainly spoke the sentiments of the members of the Established Church, although 
Mr. Plowden, with an equal contempt of decency and of truth, insinuates that the juries were 
packed. 


B b 2 
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testants to a participation in the exercise of political power in this 
kingdom; that such a participation would not be injurious to Pro¬ 
testants ; that prejudice, only, prevents Protestants from conceding 
this claim ; and, to complete the work, a letter has lately appeared, 
signed * Edward Byrne, in which the Roman Catholics are 
instructed to proceed upon the plan of the French democracy, to 
elect a representation of their own, to which said Byrne insinuates^ 
that ** the Protestants must bend, as he has assurance from the 
highest authority.’ 

** In answer to these charges, and these claims, we shall, in a few 
lines, briefly state the case of the Protestants and Roman Catholics of 
Ireland; in doing which wc shall not endeavour to add to our language 
any other ornament than the beautiful simplicity of truth. 

“ One hundred years are just elapsed since the question was tried 
upon an appeal to Heaven,—whether this country should become a 
Popish kingdom, governed by an arbitrary and unconstitutional Popish 
tyrant, and dependant upon France, or enjoy the blessings of a free 
Protestant Government—a Protestant Monarchy, limited by the Consti¬ 
tution,—and an intimate connection with the free Empire of Britain. 
The Great Ruler of all things decided in favour of our ancestors; he 
gave them victory, and Ireland became a Protestant Nation, enjoying a 
British Constitution. 

" But the conflict had been neither short nor trivial; and so many 
and so great were the efforts made by the Roman Catholics in support 
of their Popish King and French connections, that our ancestors were 
obliged, in their own defence, to deprive them of all political power, 
which they did by severe, but necessary, restrictive laws. 

** Time draws the veil of oblivion over the virtues as well as the faults 
of men : In the lapse of more than fourscore years, the causes which 
induced the necessity of these laws were almost forgotten; while the 
generous Protestant saw, with pain, his Roman Catholic fellow-sulgect 
labouring under restrictions which, from his peaceable demeanour then. 
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appeared no longer necessary; and he could scarcely refrain from 
charging his ancestors with too much severity. Session after Session 
the restrictive laws were rapidly repealed, and the last Session of Parlia¬ 
ment left the Roman Catholics in no wise different from their Protestant 
fellow-subjects— stwe only in the exei'cise of political power* 

‘‘ But be it remembered, that from the moment the Protestant began 
to make concessions, the Roman Catholic began to extend his claims ; at 
first a very little would have satisfied him—that little and much more 
was granted ; more still was claimed ; and when every thing, consistent 
with Protestant safety, was conceded, instead of grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments and declarations of satisfaction, our ears have been dinned with 
exclamations of discontent, the ravings of political clubs, and the decla¬ 
mations of state reformers. 

But, we hope that the great body of the Roman Catholics arc yet 
free from the influence of that dangerous spirit which has pervaded the 
clubs in this city: We hope they will reject Mr. Byrne’s counsel, and 
be grateful for the indulgences they^t iye received from Protestants. To 
delude them from their tranquillity, 'they are told by Byrne, that he has 

* the first authority for asserting this application w ill have infinite weight 

* with our Gracious Sovereign, and with Parliament, if our friends are 

* qualified to declare, that it is the universal wish of every Catholic in the 
‘ Nation.’—But we trust it is unfounded : were it otherwise, we tell 
that the Protestants of Ireland would not be compelled, by any authority 
whatever, to abandon that Political situation which their forefathers won 
with their swords, and which is, therefore, their birthright; or to sur¬ 
render their religion at the foot-stool of Popery. 

Every Irish Protestant has an interest in the government of this 
kingdom ; he is born a member of the state, and with a capacity of filling 
its offices;—this capacity he derives from that Constitution, which his 
ancestors acquired when they overthrew the Popish tyrant—^it is gua¬ 
ranteed by that Constitution—^it is secured by the Law—he is in 
possession of it, and we know of no power under Heaven, authorised 
to alknate this, our most valuable, inheritance. 
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Having tlius, Countr 5 ’"men and Friends, spoken to yon our senti¬ 
ments in the undisguisejd language of truth, %ve shall intreat you to 
join with us in using every honest means of persuading the Roman 
Catholics to rest content with 

“ The most perfect toleration of their religion. 

The fullest security of their property—and 
The most complete personal liberty— 
but by no means now, or hereafter, to attempt any interference in the 
government of the kingdom, as such interference would be incompatible 
with the Protestant Ascendancy, which we have resolved with our lives 
and fortunes to maintain. 

“ And, that no doubt may remain of what we understand by the 
words ‘ Protestant Ascendancy,’ we have further 

Resolved, That we consider the Protestant Ascendancy to consist 
in 

*' A PROTESTANT KING OF IRELAND, 

“ A PROTEJ iceF PARLIAMENT, 

A protestant hierarchy, 

PROTESTANT ELECTORS AND GOVERNMENT, 

THE BENCHES OF JUSTICE, 

THE ARMY AND THE REVENUE, 

“ THROUGH ALL THEIR BRANCHES AND DETAILS, 

PROTESTANT ; 

AND THIS SYSTEM SUPPORTED BY A CONNECTION WITH THE PROTESTANT 

REALM OF BRITAIN.” 

This spirited Address was sent to every Corporation in the kingdom, 
to every Magistrate, and to every Member of Parliament—^The Govern¬ 
ment expressed their satisfaction at this manifestation of loyalty, and 
this promise of support, and avowed their determination never to admit 
the Romanists to any participation of political ’ power in the State.*— 
Such was the unanimity which prevailed among the Protestants, and 


* Musgrave’s Memoirs, 4to. p. 85 . 
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such the firmness avowed hy the government, who cordially concurred 
in their sentiments, that the point was considered as settled; and as 
subject to no future difierence or dispute. The Papists now enjoyed, in 
Ireland, a full and perfect toleration, as far as respected religious worship, 
and much greater indulgence than ever Protestants had enjoyed in any 
country in whicli the religion of Rome was the established religion of the 
State. But a circumstance occurred, at this critical period, which pro¬ 
duced a total change, if not in the sentiments, at least in the conduct, of 
the Irish government. 

Mr. Burke, by his masterly writings on the French Revolution, and 
still more by the manly and decided part which he had taken in Parlia¬ 
ment against the adoption of those destructive principles on which that 
revolution was founded, now stood deservedly high in the esteem and 
confidence of Mr. Pitt. 

Without entering into an unnecessary investigation of the cause which 
produced, in Mr. Burke’s mind, a strong predilection in favour of the 
Papists, it is suffident to state, that it certainly existed, and had a ma¬ 
terial influence on tlie advice which he gave to the Ministers on the 
important subject of Irish politics. So perfectly aware were the Irish 
Papists of this circumstance, that they made Mr. Burke’s son their 
Secretary, for the avowed purpose of securing the advice, assistance, 
and support, of his father.* 


• “ In order,” says Mr. Plowden, speaking of the Catholics, he being a Catholic himself, “ to 
purge themselves in the eyes of government, of miy sort of levelling democracy, vsrhich was so 
peculiarly obnoxious to Government(and to every friend of social order, he might have 
added,) " the Catholic Committee chose for their council and agent the son of Mr. Burke, 
conceiving that he would give no advice, concur in no measure, abet no step, nvithout the pri¬ 
vity, direction, and approbation of his father ^ It appears to have been uhderstood between the 
British and Irish Cabinets, that the opinions and countenance of Mr. Burjke, at this period the 
triumphant and unrivalled champion of Church and State throughout"Great Britain, should 
be permitted to have currency and support, also, through the kingdom of Ireland.” 

The character which Mr. Plowden, for obvious reasons, assigns to Mr. Burke’s letter to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, written, as he says, for the purpose of obviating any objection to Catholic 
Emancipation, and for demonstrating its compatibility with the Coronation-Oath, might easily 
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'Hie war with France had now hegon, and Mr. Fitt wasnatarally^ 
anxious to unite every heart, and every arm, in his Majesty’s dominions^ 
ifi one grand effort against the common enemy. And Mr, Burke, unfor-? 
tunately, succeeded in persuading him, that a repeal of the restrictive laws 
in force against the Papists would immediately produce that desirable 
effijct. Instructions were, accordingly, sent over to the Viceroy, oon- 
formable to the resolution founded on this persuasion. And, utterly 
regardless of that consistency of character and of conduct, without which 
no Government can expect to secure either confidence or respect, the 
Irish Cabinet, whose adverse opinions had been too strongly and too 
recently declared to admit of a doubt; and the Irish Parliament, who 
had loudly, indignantly, and resolutely, rejected, but a fev/ months 
before, an application for the same purpose,-—and rejected outihe 

pretext that it was ill timed, but on broad and general principles, nop 
consented to become the instrupients for carrying the determination of 
the British Cabinet into efiect. 

To Mr. Hobart (now Earl of Buckinghamshire), who was Sccretafy to 
the Viceroy, the awkward task of csslling upon the I^rliament to belie 
all their former sentiments, to violate all their recorded principles, and 
to act in direc^t contradiction to ^th^r lately-avowed resoltrtions, was 
assigned. He introduced the subject to the House, on the 4th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1793 , by acknowledging, that he w^ aware the measure*whidh-he 
had to propose would be disapproved by many of the gentlemen wl|Qm 
he most respected ; and that he was also aware that the very meastire 
had, in the last session, been rejected by the Hemse, and that he had 
himself voted for its rejection ;—but he asserted that»a material ?change 
had taken place in the sentiments of the countiy, since that time rthe 
country were not thten ripe for such a measure ; but the circumstances of 
the present day Podld justify a very material alteration in the sentiments 


be proved to be any thing but correct and just. The letter is, certiirily, written with greaf abi¬ 
lity, as was every producfion of Mr. Burke’s pen';- but it would be no very difficult task td shew 
the fallacy of his reasoning, the invalidity of his conclusions, and the iijf pnapatibiUty of 
positions there advanced, witlx others brought forward in bis admirable reflections on the French 
Revolution. 
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of the House. The conduct of the Roman Catholics had proved that they 
were perfectly attached to the constitution, and, at such a crisis, every 
man, who was attached to the constitution, should receive encourage¬ 
ment from the House.* On what basis Mr. Hobart founded these bold 
and extraordinary assertions, it would surpass the ordinary sagacity of 
human nature to discover. So far from any change having taken place 
in the minds of the Protestants of Ireland, it has been shewn, that, at 
the very last assizes, they had declared their almost unanimous opinions, 
through the medium of the Grand .Juries, of the destructive tendency of 
those very measures which the Secretary now proposed to adopt, and 
their fixed resolution to oppose their adoption by every legal means. The 
conduct of the Catholics, too, had proved any thing but their attachment 
to the constitution. That the principal nobility and gentry of that per¬ 
suasion, who formed a very inconsiderable part of the Catholic body, 
were, (most of them at least) men of high respectability^ incapable of 
entering into any scheme for the subversion of the government, it would 
be equally foolish and unjust to deny. But tJieir principles, and their 
conduct, had undergone no alteration ; they were the same, when their 
former petition was rejected, as they were at this moment. If it were 
meant, therefore, that their attachment to the constitution justified the 
change in the measures of the Cabinet, it was evident, that the pretext 
was wholly destitute of foundation; since the Cabinet must have been 
equally convinced of that attachment w hen they refused to listen to their 
supplications, in the preceding session. The defenders were Catholics, 
and to talk of their attachment to the constitution was to insult the 
common sense of thoHouse, and of the public. What there was in the 
conduct of the Catholic Cornmdtee, who had assumed regal pow er, by 
issuing writs for assembling a Catholic Parliament in the capital, to justifv 
the eulogy pronounced by tlic Secretary, it were vain to conjecture.— 
Could Mr. Hobart, at this time, be ignorant of the facts which were, 
soon after, established by tlie Secret Committee of the House of Lords, 
instituted for the purpose of investigating the origin and causes of the 
spirit of treason and disaffection, which the defenders manifested in 
various parts of the kingdom, in order that salutary measures might be 

Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. II. p. 407. 
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adopted to check its progress? In the course of this inquiry it was proved, 
that John Sweetman, Secretary to the Catholic Committee in Dublin, 
wrote to an opulent Romanist of Dundalk, whose name was Coleman, 
bn the subject of the defenders, many of whom were then imprisoned in 
that town; that, in one of his letters, dated August the 9th, 1792, 
Sweetman, in the name of the Catholic Committee, directed inquiries, 
to be made, touching the oflences of which the culprits were accused;— 
that the Catholic Committee interested themselves warmly for the de¬ 
fenders,—and that Coleman employed, at a considerable cxpence, an 
agent and counsel to act for several persons, then imprisoned on a charge 
of being defenders.* 

A pamphlet, published, in the year 1/92, by one of the most intelli¬ 
gent and efficient members of the Catholic body, ■f- whose writings mate-* 
rially served the cause, because he assumed, at least, the appearance of 
moderation on most occasions, contained the following threat to the 
Protestant State :—Will the Presbyterian Yeomanry pf the North take 
up arms for the courtiers who enjoy pensions, for the^ persons who exact 
tithes, and for the landlords who exact rack-rents ? They, too, are 
complainants; and if they unsheath the sword against their brethren, 
(meaning the Protestants of the Established Church) will they be likely 
to return it to the scabbard, until they have procured very ample redress, 
and removed every cause of their complaints ? Should that people ever 
be embodied, tithes, boroughs, and all the arts and practices of ii^^opoly 
wdll inevitably fall before them.” ' 

Proofs of disaffection, at this period, may be found in abundance; 
but proofs of general attachment to the conltitutio® appear to have been 
confined to Mr. Hobart’s speech. That gentleman declared the purport 
of his bill to be, to restore the elective franchise to the Papists, to enable 
them to vote in cities, and towns corporate, for magistrates; to render 
them capable of being jurors and magistrates; to enable them to endow 


* See the Report of the Secret Committee of the Lords, in 1793. 
f Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 97. ' 
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a College, or University ; and schools ; and to hold commissions in the 
ahny and navy. Two only of the Irish members opposed the motion 
for bringing in this bill. Dr. Duigenan and Mr. Ogle. The former of 
these members proposed to add to the oath of allegiance, inserted in the 
bill, the following clause :—“ Nor do we believe, that any other sect of 
Christians are, of course, to be doomed to eternal damnation hereafter, 
arid that they may not enter into a state of salvation because they may 
happen to dilfcr from us in religious tenets.” But ail their ecclesiastics, 
and the leading members of the laity, concurred in declaring, that the 
fundamental principles of their religion rendered such an oath inad¬ 
missible. * 

Tlie bill was read a second time, on the 22d of February, when Mr. 
George Ponsonby, and M. de La Touche, spoke against it, but only one 
member ?.^ofed against it. Indeed, the members seemed to vie with each 
other in their efforts to prove their servility to the Ministers, and to 
exhibit damning.f^roofs of their own versatility and want of principle; 
arid Mr. Hobart h|d the satisfaction to find, that they rather wanted a 
check than a stimulus, a bridle than a spur. Mr. George Knox made a 
motion for the admission of Catholic members to scats in Parliament; 
and, being seconded by Major Doyle, and supported by Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson, and some others, Mr. I^nox ventured to divide the House upon 
it; when it was rejected by one hundred and sixty-three votes to sixty- 
nine^ ' ilme hill, however, passed the Commons with very little further 
opposition. 


• Musgrave’s Memoirs, ip.j89. ^Although Mr. Plowden accuses Hf.. Duigenan, on this 
occasion, in general terms, of having “ collected together vrhatever the Acrtnionious bigotry of 
former days had suggested against the Catholics, and retailed it with new and enthusiastic 
bitterness;” (Vol. II. p. 408.) he does not venture to specify, much less to conibat, any of 
the positions which he thus cond^ns. Nor does he even condescend to notice the Doctor’s 
proposal for introducing the above addition to the oath, nor to say a single word on the 
declaration of his Popish brethren respecting it. From a Catholic historian, surely, some 
explanation of a matter, bearing so immediately upon the subject of discussion, might have 
been expected. But it sometimes happens, that duty demands exposition, where prudence 
imposes silence; and pradeSke here seems to have prevailed over duty. 


c c 2 
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, it cjirried to th^ Lords, tho Bisbop of KUIala (brother to 

Lor4 Ellenboroogh) stood forth a voiooteer in its$ support* In tho 
fervour of his. zeal for the Catholic cause, lie did not scruple to libel our 
ancestors, by ascribing those penal statutes, wliicli originated in the 
panunount motive of self-preservation, to their bigotry and spirit of 
persecution. With equal ignorance and presumption, he reviled the 
laws themselves, which had, for seventy years, kept Ireland in a state of 
peace and tranquillity, as impolitic and unjust. And, with a disregard 
of truth, becoming neither his rank nor his profession, he represented 
the conduct of the (’atholics as constantly and uniformly loyal.* The 
Lord Chancellor (Clare) expressed his wish to have sutlercd the bill to 
pass sul/ sUevtio ; hut when the general principles of anarchy, the rage 
of innovation, and the epidemical phrenzy, seemed to have reached that 
liouse ; when inflammatory declamations, and ill-advised mistateraents, 
came from the Reverend Bench, it attached to the existing government, 
and he felt it necessary to rise in defence of the Constitution. He justly 
imputed the observations of the Bishop of Killala, to hjis utter ignorance 
of the laws and constitution of the country from Which he came, and 
of the laws and constitution of the country in which he lived. Then, 
disclaiming all personal bigotry or acrimony, he ably justified the penal 
code, on the ground of necessity, and exposed the pernicious tendency 
of Catholic tenets, as even recently proclaimed by their Primate, Doctor 
Troy, f His Lordship most pointedly condemned the powers assumed 
by the Popish Convention of levying taxes upon their community for 
defraying the expences, attending their claims and proceedings, whieh, 
if they were fair, just, and open, would require no such support. 

The conduct of the Irish Parliament, in passkig this bill, after their 
recent declarations upon the subject, fully justifies the following obser¬ 
vation of* a contemporary historian :—The extraordinary inconsistency 
of the Irish Parliament, in rejecting, with,indignant contempt, the 
claims of the Roman Catholics in the year and the tameness with 


Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. II. p. ^IS. 


f Idem Ibid. p. 419. 
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‘ tli«y tiow coiifcd^d, tnndh ittOTfe than-what been, at that 
time, demanded, joined to theif fears and imbeciKfy, in expressing their 
wishes to renounce their power and pre-eminence, to gratify a. demo¬ 
cratic faction, must convince every Irishman of spirit, and common 
sense, that such an Assembly, constantly oscillating between one extreme 
and another, and convulsed by party zeal, was incapable of promoting 
the peace and prosperity of his native country; and that‘lie must 
depend for such promotion on Nothing but the firmness, the wisdom, 
and disinterestedness, of an Imperial Parliament.” ^ 

Part of this observation applies to an offer made, by shme of the 
Irish gentry at this time, for surrendering their property in boroughs, in 
cotnpliment to the advocates of Parliamentary Reform. However its 
justice in that particular point may be questioned, it is undoubtedly 
correct in its application to the conduct of the Irish Parliament, on the 
subject of the law now passed for giving the elective franchise, and 
other political privileges, to the Papists. That conduct was most 
disgraceful, and fully justified the severe remarks which were made on 
it, by individuals of every party. 

It must be remarked, that, by this measure of the Irish Legislature, 
the Romanists of that country were admitted to every civil privilege and 
advantage to which Protestants were admitted; save only that an act 
o/’a refusal to take the oath of supremacy, and the oaths 
and ^engagemenfes prescribed to be taken by the Test Act, precluded a 
few Irish Peers of that persuasion from voting in the House of I^ords, 
and their Commoners from ^sitting in the House of Commons. They 
were also, by the same refusal, precluded from filling about two and 
thirty civil employments, < among which were the offices of Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Chancellor, Judges, and Commander in Chief of the 
Army; in the persons ^Hng which offices was vested the superior 
executive authority of the State—Situations/’ as a contemporary 
writer judiciously observes, of legislative and executive authority, 


Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 80. 
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which can never be conceded to Romanists, while they deny the 
supremacy of the State, and while even the form of a Protestant esta¬ 
blishment is preserved in Ireland.” ^ ' ' 

However essential it was to the safety of the State to make these few 
reservations, or, to speak more correctly, to refuse to admit Papists to 
offices of high trust and command, without submitting to the same condi¬ 
tions, without subscribing to which n6 Protestant could hold them, and, 
by so admitting, to give them a marked superiority of privilege over the 
members of the Established Church, which would have been little less 
than treason to the country ;—and, however important the concessions 
already made to the Papists w^ere, and they could not fail to be important 
when they admitted them to the full enjoyment of religious and dVil 
liberty; still, while there was something withholden, and something to 
acquire, it was perfectly clear, from their past conduct, that they Would 
not rest satisfied. Mr. Burke, therefore, had woefully deceived himself, 
and deluded Mr. Pitt, when he taught him to believe, that the passing 
of this act, conferring privileges and favours unknown to the subjects of 
any other country dissenting from the established religion of the State, 
would conciliate the whole body of the Romanists, so as to secure their 
attachment to the Government and Constitution. The Irish Govern¬ 
ment was very soon convinced of its inefficacy, and acknowledged the 
truth of their predictions, who had forewarned them, that indulgence 
would encourage discontent, and that concession would only giVe birth 
to fresh demands. 

The spirit of disaffection continued to spread throughout the country, 
without any diminution of its rage, from the late concessions. The 
United Irkhmen had associated on the plan dif the affiliated societies in 
France, and a new attempt having been successfully made to unite the 
Romanists and the Presbyterians in one bond of hatred to the existing 
Constitution, this society was chiefly composed of persons of both 
persuasions. They corresponded with the seditious clubs in every part 
of the British dominions, and carried on their treasonable plans with 

• Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan’s Address, p. 20. 
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the. utmost activity and vigour. In the inflammatory publications which 
tl^ey had circulated, with incredible industry, over the whole country, 
the necessity of emcuicipating the - Romanists was strongly enforced; 
and, in return, the Catholic Committee, in Dublin, spoke of them with 
respect and gratitude. At one of the meetings of this Committee, in 
lyiarch, 179i^> Mr. Keogh, a leading member, said,—For a late publi¬ 
cation, the Digest of the Popery Laws, the United Irishmen, and their 
respectable chairman, the Honourable Simon Butler, demand our 
warmest gratitude.” * And that the United Irishmen acted in co-ope¬ 
ration with the Defenders, appears certain from the report of the Irish 
House of Commons in 1798. 

The government found it necessary to pass, without delay, two bills, 
one for preventing the importation of arms, gunpow'der, and ammuni¬ 
tion, and the removing and keeping gunpowder, arms, and ammunition, 
without licence ; and the other, for preventing the election or appoint¬ 
ment of unlawful assemblies. Lord Westmoreland, in a conversation, 
at this time, with a private gentleman, on the treasonable disposition 
so generally manifested, asked,—“ Suppose I were to sound a trumpet 
on JEissex Bridge, to call the friends of government to my aid, who 
woufd follow me !”—^The gentleman answered,—“ Every Protestant in 
Ireland; they know they have no safety but in British connection.” 

The object of the United Irishmen was to separate Ireland from 
England, and to establish a democratic Republic on the ruins of the 
Monarchy. At the very formation of this treasonable association, its 
designs were unfolded to th<? public, in terms too plain to admit of 
mistake, by one of its most dij^inguished members, Mr. Theobald Wolfe 
Tone.—** It is proposed,” said he, “ that, at this juncture, a society 
should be instituted, having mflch of the secrecy, and somewhat of the 
ceremonial, attached to free-mmonry ; with so much secrecy, as may 
communicate curiosity, uncertainty, and expectation, to the minds of 
surrounding men; with so mucE impressive and affecting ceremony, in 
ail its internal economy, as, without impeding real business, may strike 

* Musgrav^’s Memoirs, p. 100. 
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the soul, through the senses,” (this was exactlj'^ tlie ceremonial of the 
Romish Church service,) “ and, addressing the whole man, may 
animate his philosophy by the energy of his passions. 

Secrecy is expedient and necessmif ; it will make the bond of union 
more cohesive, and the spirit of tliat union more ardent and more 
condensed. It will invelope this dense fiamc with a cloud of gloomy 
AMBIGUITY, that will both facilitate its own agency, and, at the same 
time, confound and tciTily its enemies by their ignorance of the design, 
the extent, the direction, and the consequences ; it will throw a veil over 
those individuals whose professional prudence might make them wish 
to be concealed, until a manifestation of themselves become absolutely 
necessary." 

By a reference to Professor Robinson’s proofs of a conspiracy against 
all the religions and governments of Europe, there will be found a 
pretty exact similarity between this Irish Union and the German Union, 
as described by IVekhaupt, its founder. It lias been truly observed, 
that, at the time when this seditious society of United Irishmen was 
formed, those grievances, which were afterwards urged as the chief 
pretext for its enormities, were not in existence.—No Convention Act, 
no Insurrection Act, no Treasonable Correspondence Act, had then 
passed;—every mode of communication was open, the war had not 
begun, nor was the public mind agitated by any alarm. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, (in which there was not merely a liberty, but an absoli^te 
licentiousness of scope, both for discussion and co-operation) can^ it for 
a moment be supposed that men, who only wished to effect a temperate 
reform in Parliament (which was often alledgcd, in direct opposition to 
the fact, as the sole motive of these associated traitors) w^ould have 
adopted gloomy, impenetrable, secrecy, as the first feature of their 
design? Was it in human nature thus deliberately to prefer cowardly 
ambiguity to manly candour, if he had not been felt that there was.^n 
indispensable necessity for such a procedure ? And whence could the 
idea of such a necessity have arisen, but from the consciousness of a 
purpose which w ould not bear to be disclosed ? It is not less the result 
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of experibhce, than it is the maxim of Divine \Visdd!^i‘‘ ** that men 
darkness rather than Ug%tf sEfcAusE their de^ds are evil.” * 

Confident of success, however, these traitors occasionally threw aside 
that veil of secrecy which they were advised to assume^ and explained, 
with boldness, the objects of their machinations. They declared that 
the ** general aim of the society .should be, to make the light of phi¬ 
lanthropy (a pale and ineffectual light) converge, and, by converging, 
kindle into ardent, energetic, enthusiastic, love for Ireland; that 
genuine, unadulterated, enthusiasm which descends from a luminous 
head to a burning heart, ^hd impels the spirit of man to exertions 
greatly good, or unequivocally great. For this society is not to rest 
satisfied in drawing speculative fdans of rejhrm, and impnovement, 
but to be PRACTICALLY BUSIED in their accomplishment. Were the 
hand of Ltoche to hold from Heaven a scheme of government} most 
perfectly adapted to the nature and capabilities of the Irish Nation, it 
would drop to the ground a mere sounding scroll, were there no other 
means of giving it eilect than its own intrinsic excdlence. 

** This society is likely to be a means the most powerful for ’'the 
promotion of a great end.—What end The Rights of Man in 
Ireland; the greatest happiness of the greatest number in this Island; 
the inherent and indefeasible claims of every free nation to rest in this 
nation; the will and the power to be happy, to pursue the common 
W^at as an individual pursues his private welfare, and to stand, in 
jisrsuLATEO independence, -j^ imperatorial people. To gain a 
knowledge of the real state this heterogeneous country; to form a 
summary of the national will and pleasure in points most 
interesting to national happiness; and when isruch a summary is formed, 
tb'put this DOCTRINE, as speedily as may be, into practice, will be the 
puipose of this central society, of lodge, from which other lodges, in 
^ffefent towns, will radiate. 


♦ Essays on the Politick Circumstances of Ireland, written during the Administration of 
Earl Camden, by Alesamder Knox, Esq. p. 141, 142. 
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** The GREATEST HAPPINESS of the GREATEST NUMBER. On the rOcA 
of this principle \ct the society rest; by this, let it judge and determine 
every political question ; and tvhatever is necessary for this purpose^ 
let it not be accounted hazardous^ but rather our interest, our duty, our 
glory, onA onv common religion. —^Thc rights of men are the rights of 
God; and to vindicate the one is to maintain the other; we must be 
free to serve him whose servic’.e is perfect freedom. 

“ This is enthusiasm ; it is so ; and who, that has a spark of Hiber- 
nicisni in his nature, docs not feel it kindle into a flame of generous 
enthusiasm ^ Who, that has a drop of sympathy in his heart, when he 
looks around liim, and secs how happiness is heaped up in mounds, and 
how MisEHT is dijl'used and divided amongst the million, does not 
exclaim, aids ! for suffering ! and oh ! for the power to redress it I 
And who is tliere that has enthusiasm sufficient to make an exclanuition, 
would not combine with others, as honest as himself, to make the wim;. 
live in the act, and to swear we w ill redress it.” 

Well might it be asked,—Is this the voice of men seeking gonstitu* 
tional reform ? Is it not, on the contrary, as outrageous a denunci¬ 
ation as could be conveyed in language, not only against the constitution 
of this country, but against the order of society in every country ? 
What is that decisive expression of contempt for all speculative plans of 
reform, that boasted resolution of being busied in accomplishment, and 
that emphatic despair of succeeding in any measure, however useful or. 
suitable, wdtliout some other means of giving it etiect besides its own 
intrinsic excellence P Do not these declarations alone amount to a 
determinate rejection of every constitutional idea, and as determinate an. 
adoption of the worst revolutionary expedients ? What are these other 
means ? They are none of the resources of reason ; none of the natural 
weapons of truth ; these are all voted down, and discarded for ever in that 
imperious decree on the futility of intrinsic excellence', for there are nothing 
but intrinsic excellence demonstrated, and urged w'ith zeal and perseverance. 
What, then, are these means? They arc intrigue, cabal, conspiracy, terror, 
(for there is no alternative) and, of course, every thing, however dreadful, 
to which terror relates, and without which it would become an unreal 
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mockery; more contemptible than even intrinsic exccllmm itself.—And 
to what end are these dark expedients to be applied ? 'We are not left 
to collect this from ambiguous hints; we are told, in what might be 
termed the very language-of revolutions, that it is to break the tic which 
binds Ireland to the British Empire, to establish their former democracy 
in its boldest and broadest form, and to new-model property, so as to 
effect the widest possible distribution of it amongst the populace. * 

Although the Romanists had recently experienced the most liberal 
indulgence from the TvCgislature, the Defenders, in the Summer of 179^% 
committed the most dreadful outrages in many parts of the kingdom, 
but particularly in the counties of Kerry, Cork, Wexford, Limerick, 
Queen’s County, Meath, Westmeath, Dublin, Cavan, Monaghan, Louth, 
and in the liberties of Drogheda, Leitrim, Longford, Roscommon^ 
Mayo, Sligo, Armagh, Down, Donegal, and Derry.f Nor were the 
Presbyterians of the North less active in their violent and rebellious 
proceedings.—In fact, it is evident that the Romanists and Presbyterians 
had cordiall}’^ united for the destruction of the existing constitution, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, to v/hich they were equally disaffected. But the 
latter wished to abolish every thing like an l;^stabiished Church, the 
Hierachy, and every /orm of religious worship; whereas the former 
intended, no doubt, to establish the Romish Church on the ruins of the 
Protestant Church, and, confiding in the superiority of their own num¬ 
bers over those of their Presbyterian associates, to fix the Catholic 
ascendancy on a basis not to be shaken, and to the utter exclusion of the 
Protestant faith. The Pres^terians, indeed, at a subsequent period, 
became convinced that suchswas their object, and, accordingly, left them 
to fight their own battles. 

The insurgents tecame so powerful, at the commencement of 1794, 
as to attack the military, in some parts of the country; while they held 
their seditious meetings in the very seat of government. The Vicerov, 


• Knox’s Essays on Ireland, p. 151, 152. 

f Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 125. 
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however, the Earl of Westmoreland, perceiving the necessity of acting 
vvith decision, adopted the necessary measures for the repression and 
punishment of these audacious and criminal attempts. In this he was 
ably seconded by the magistrates of the capital, and particularly by Mr. 
.John Giflard, the High Sheriff. These gentlemen, in the night of the 23d 
of May, 1794 , repaired to a meeting of United Irishmen, held at Tailors’ 
Hall, in Back I^ne, dispersed the members, and seized their books and 
papers. A Clergyman, of the name of Jackson, was apprehended on a 
charge of treason, tried, condemned, and would have been executed, had 
lie not escaped the sentence of the law, by the commission of suicide. He 
went to Ireland, as a Missipnary from France, to settle, with the traitors 
there, the plan of an invasion by the French. Mr. Hamilton Rowan, 
who was concerned in the same plot, effected his escape from Newgate, 
in which prison he was confined for sedition. Such was the state of 
Ireland, when Lord Westmoreland was recalled, and when Lord Fitzwilliam 
was appointed to succeed him. 
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State of Ireland on the recal of Lord Westmoreland—Lord Fitzwilliam, Viceroy—Mr. Grattan, 
his cliief counsellor—The Romanists encouraged by Mr. Grattan to demand their emancipa¬ 
tion —Weak conduct of the Viceroy—Lord Fitzwilliam recalled—Factious language of Mr. 
Grattan to the Romanists—Lord Camden appointed Viceroy—Attempt to assassinate the 
Lords’ Justices—Judicious conduct of Mr. Pelham, (now Earl of Chichester) Secretary to the 
Viceroy—^The Parliament reject, by a decisive majority, the claims of the Romanists—The 
United Irishmen arm themselves—The Yeomanry established—Insidious conduct of the 
Catholics on this occasion—The French attempt to invade Ireland, at the instigation of 
the rebels—but are prevented by a storm—Proclamations issued against treasonable associa¬ 
tions—^Sdzure of arms by the King’s troops—Message from the Viceroy, on the insurrection 
in Ulster—Mr. Grattan describes the Insurgents as peaceable and loyal subjects, and imputes 
the disturbances to the measures taken to quell them—Mr. Grattan’s statements confuted by 
the declaration of the rebels themselves—^Thc system of concession carried by government 
to a dangerous and unwarrantable extent—Remarks on the Popish establishment at May- 
nooth—Several of the Students join the rebels—M‘Nevin sent to the continent to hasten 
the tleparture of a French force—A French Agent arrives in London—Conduct of the 
Opposition in England and Ireland at this period—False conclusions of Mr. Fox—His mis¬ 
representations corrected.—The assertions of Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine contradicted by the 
tlepositions of the principal rebels—I.ord Moira’s speech in the Irish Parliament, answered 
by the Lord Chancellor Clare—^The gross impositions practised on Lord Moira detected and 
exposed—I.ord Clare takes a view of the conduct of the British government towards Ireland, 
and proves it to have been one continued system of conciliation from the year 1779 —Incon¬ 
sistency of Lord Moira’s present t^ory with his past practice—Lord Clare ascribes the 
increased violence of the disaffected to Lord Moira’s speech in the British Parliament—Lord 
Moira’s motion rejected by 35 to 10 —Similar motion in the House of Commons, by Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, negatived by 15G to 19 —Meeting of the rebels at Shane's Castle—^They 
announce the establishment of an union with the disaffected in England and Scotland—Loyal 
men pointed out for assassination in the newspapers devoted to the rebels.—^The United 
Iri^unen in the county of Down declare. Lord Moira to be a tyrant—Measures for the 
grand attack concerted by the rebels—Remarkable interview between Hughes and Neilson, 
two of the leaders of the rebels, and Mr. Grattan, at Tinnehinch—^The law of misprision of 
treason explained—Government censured for weakness, in not making this interview the 
subject of a legal investigation—The whole plot of the rebels disclosed to government by 
Thomas Reynolds, who had been persuaded to join them—Many of the principal conspira¬ 
tors seized in Dublin—Preparations for the intended attack on the capital—Reward offered 
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for the apprehension of Lord Edward Fitzgerald—He is taken in Dublin—Apprehension of 
the Shears, and other rebels—The rebellion breaks out on the 23d May—Neilson seized 
in rcconnoitcring Newgate—Disafl'ection of the Roman Catholic Yeomen—The Roman 
Catholic servants engaged in the conspiracy—The rebellion breaks out in various parts of the 
kingdom—MartiaL«law proclaimed—Rebels defeated in diflFerent places by the Yeomanry— 
The rebels tako Eeoniscorthy, and obtain possession of Wexford—^Tbey are joined by the 
Romanists of tltc neighbouring counties—They defeat a body of troops commanded by 
Colonel Walpole—The battle of Ross—I^ord Mountjoy killed—The rebels forced to retreat 
—221 Protestants murdered, by the rebels, at Scullabogue—Rebels defeated at Arklow— 
They attack the town of Antrim—Lord O’Neil killed—^They are defeated in the county of 
Down by General Nugent—^’i'hey fortify the strong post of Vinegar Hill—Are attacked 
there by the Loyalists, and compelled to fly—Cruelties exercised on the Protestants in tlie 
Rebel Camp—Lord Camden recalled, and Lord Cornwallis appointed to succeed him—1)7 
Protestants murdered in cold blood, on the bridge at Wexford—Conduct of Dr. Caulfield, 
the Popish bishop of Wexfortl, during the rebellion in that country—He gives his public 
benedictions to the rebcls-r-Accused, by one of his own priests, of having directed the last 
battle in Wexford to be fought, and of blessing men whom he ought to have excommuni¬ 
cated—Obtains a certificate of loyalty from Lord Cornwallis—Denies that protections granted 
by priests were respected—^^Fhe contrary proved to be the fact, from a protection granted 
by himself—Objects of the Opposition, and of the government, in imputing the rebellion 
to other than religious causes—A great mass of the rebels proved to be influenced by 
religious motives—Loyalty of the Catholic nobility and principal gentry—Danger of Popish 
principles acting upon low and uninformed minds—Several of the rebel chiefs taken, and 
executed at Wexford—liagnal Harvey acknowledges that the Popish priests were deeply 
concerned in the rebellion, and that the extirpation of Protestants was their main design— 
Battle of Castlccomer—Execution of the two Shears—'I'he other rebel chiefs are pardoned, 
on condition of disclosing the whole circumstances of the conspiracy, and of transporting 
themselves for life—^Twenty of them are sent to Fort George, in Scotland, to be confined 
there till a peace—A body of French troops land in Killalabay, and are joined by a great 
number of rebels—Several Irish priests flock to their standard—Fatlicr Dense, being taken 
prisoner, declares that the priests were encouraged to join the French by Dr. Bcllew, the 
Popish Bishop of the Diocese—The French advance to Castlebar, where they defeat the 
King’s troops—They march towards Sligo—receive a check from a small corps under 
Colonel Vereker—Are overtaken by General Lake—Surrender at discretion—The i'rench 
express the greatest contempt for their Irish Allies—Ridicule their bigotry, and express their 
astonishment, at finding the Pope so suddenly m Ireland, after having driven him out of 
Italy—End of the rebellion. '' 

[171)8 ] By the firmness and vigour which Lord Westmoreland dis- 
plajed, after the impolitic concessions which had been made to the 
Romanists, Ireland had, at last, been restored to a state of comparative 
tranquillity. The leading nobility and gentry had professed themselves 
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satisfied with the indulgences which they had received, and seemed dis¬ 
posed to wait till a more favourable period for pressing their further 
claims to a participation of political power and influence. The great 
body of the Romanists, indeed, including the Defendets^ and no small 
portion of the United Irishmen, had resolved to exet*£ every effort to 
produce a revolution in the country, on French principles, and were 
silently preparing means to elude the vigilance of the government, and 
to secure the accomplishment of their object. In this state of things. 
Lord Westmoreland was recalled, and Lord Fitzwdlliam appointed to 
succeed him as Viceroy. 

Mr. Grattan was the chosen adviser of tlie Lord Lieutenant, and he 
had taken special care, before the arrival of his patron in Ireland, to 
assume great merit to himself for the measures which he had recom¬ 
mended him to pursue, in favour of the Romanists, and to prepare the 
Romanists themselves to second his exertions by presenting petitions, 
from every quarter of the kingdom, not soliciting as a favour, but claim¬ 
ing as a right, a full and perfect communication of all privileges and 
offices of the State, without exception, and that every law which created 
any distinction betw^’cen them and Protestants should be repealed.* 

The weakness of the Viceroy in thus submitting himself to the guid¬ 
ance of this rash demagogue, in disgracing his government by dismissing 
from their offices all the most tried and faithful ser\^ants of the Crown, 
and by admitting to his Court and Table the most inveterate enemies of 
the Protestant Church; f and, lastly, by pledging himself to a L^islative 
Act, which he was not authorized to propose, nor able to carry; soon 
convinced Mr. Pitt of the necessity of appointing another Viceroy. 

The anger of Grattan and the Ponsonbies, on the recall of their favourite 
Viceroy, was wrought up to the highest pitch. The former, in an address 
to the Roman Catholics of Dublin, urged them to continue their demands. 


* Duigeaan’s Answer to Grattan's Address, p. 22. 
f Idem, Ibid. p. 23. 
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while the Ministry were embarrassed by the war ; and tbtd’them that it 
depended on themselves whether they would permit the return of their 
old Taskmasters to power.^ The Fonsonbies, by their extensive country 


* G^ttan’s expressions were these:—I tremble at the return to pwwcr of your old tosh- 
masters. Th3( combination which galled the country with its t)rranny, insulted her by its 
manners* exhausted by its rapacity, and slandered her by its malice ; should such ,a com¬ 
bination (at once inflamed as it must be now by the favour of the British Court^ and by the 
reprobations of the Irish People) return to power, I have no hesitation to say, that they will 
extinguish Ireland^ or Ireland must remove them. It is not your case only, but that 6f the nation ; 
I find the country already committed in the struggle ; 1 beg to be committed along with her* 
and' to abide the issue of her fortunes.”—Gra/rawV Address to the Citizens of Dublin. 

It is justly observed, by'a,, temperate and intelligent cbnhBmporary writer, that this address 
(which contained much other inflammatory matter of the same kind) was calculated to rewse 
the passions of the multitude to madness. 

When the indigent, the ignorant, the inflammable vulgar, read or h^d of dreadful 
guardians succeeding, of old task-masters returning, of tyranny, insult, rapacity, slanmr, malice, and, 
above all, when they received that unequivocal assurance, ** thet will extinguish ire- 
MND, OR IRELAND MUST REMOVE THEM ; what, in the name of Heaven, must have been their 
apprehensions ? Who, in their view, would be the dreadful guardians ? Evidently those who 
were to succeed Lord Fitzwilliam. Who,—the .old task-masters ? Those, of course, who had 
been in power before Lord Fitzwilliam took possession of the governmentand to whom, 
be it added, the Romanists were indebted for the possession of a more rational, a more exten¬ 
sive, and better-secured, civil liberty, than the most favoured subjects of any state in the 

luiown world, those of Great Britain only excepted.-And what was to be done with 

these ? kPhy Ireland must remove them, or they would extinguish Ireland. What, then, on 
the whole, was it possible for them to conclude, but that on a new Chief Governor attempting 
to land in the country, they ought to rise in a mass, and, by one grand effort, rid themselves'of 
all those whom they were taught to consider as obnoxious to them, either in the name of 
expulsion or of extermination. An inflamed multitude would be little apt to enquire, whether the 
word remove meant the one or the other. 

.1; ' • 

“ Now, could my Lord George Gordon, or could, indeed, any enrage that ever existed, 
have taken a more promising method of preparing the popular mind for insurrection i At the 
very moment, too, that Mr. Grattan held out this direct invitation to riot, tumult, and rebellion, 
for in no other light can his virulent address be considered, he expressed his full convictidH 
that the very object for which he, and the Romanists, iyfre contending, which they, absurdhi^ 
called Catholic Emancipation, must, and would, be obtained. “ Your Emancipation will pass, 
rely upon it; your Emancipation must pass.” Why Mr. Grattan, therefore, in the midst of 
all this certainty of success, should use a language which despair itself would not have justified i 
why, when, by his own acknowledgemen|,^.|lie Roman Catholics had still so fair a prospect, 
he, their friend and advocate, should thus, like 
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influence, procured popular meetings to be convened, and addressees to 
be voted to Parliament, deprecating the removal of their patron. Similar 
efforts were made in the House of Commons, but they failed of success. 
The motions for censure were negatived, and a strong sense of appro¬ 
bation of the conduct of the Britisli Cabinet was manifested by the House. 
During the state of inflammation produced by these party-struggles, 
T^ord Camden arrived to take upon him the government of Ireland, On 
the evening of his landing, an ineffectual attempt was made to assassinate 
the Lords Justices, Fitzgibbon and Foster, who had discharged the duties 
of the government after the departure of liord Fitzwilliam, and who were 
generally supposed to be most obnoxious to the late Administration.— 
But the riot was suppressed, and, in a few days, the new Viceroy found 
himself at perfect ease in the tranquil exercise; of his office. 

The Viceroy’s principal Secretary was Mr. Pelham, (now Earl of 
Chichester) who applied himself assiduously to the discovery of such 
measures as should secure the Royal authority in Ireland. He soon 
perceived that tire irritation which was artfully supported, arose, in a 
great degree, from the abundance of wild and visionary notions which 
issued hourly from the press. He endeavoured, therefore, like a wise 
Statesman, to employ this engine in order to give a new direction to the 
public mind.—He became himself a member of literary societies; encou¬ 
raged discussions of abstract and liarmless questions of rural, and even 
domestic, economy. He ingratiated himself with the learned idlers of 
the nation ; and so far succeeded in his view, as either to detach them 
from political topics, or to direct their political efforts to the useful purpose 
of soothing and instructing, instead of inflaming and misleading, the 
people. 

By this time the United Irishmen had formed a close connection with 
the French Directory, and looked to them principally for the success of 

“ Cxsar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

“ With Ate by his side, come hot from hell— 

** Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war,” 
ingenious men may conjecture, Iwtt I shall not pr^t^nd to decide.” 

Knoifs Essays on the politicetl circumstances of Irelandy p. 7—10. 
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their rebellious plans. During the short Administration of Lord Fitz- 
william, their operations had been almost disregarded ; as they wanted 
that consequence in the public eye which discontent, patronized by a 
Parliamentary opposition, seldom fails to command. Upon his Lordship’s 
removal, their rancour, fermented by the venomous breath of Action,, 
burst forth with additional fury ; and the public discovery, which had 
been recently made, on the trial of Jackson, the spy of the French €k)- 
vernment, that Theobald Wolf Tone, the founder of the Society, (who 
was also the avowed agent of the Catholic Committee) had been selected 
to convey information from the Rebels of Ireland to the Directory at 
Paris, taught them that they could no longer conceal their views beneath 
tbe flimsy mask of Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. 
This discovery, too, had.no slight eftect on the decision which took place 
on the discussion of the claims of the Romanists in Parliament, wh^e 
they were rejected by a decisive majority. 

The success of the French armies, and the defection of those Allies in 
concert with whom Great Britain had begun the war, opened such a 
prospect of success to the rebellious, that the needy and discontented of 
every country were easily persuaded to follow the footsteps of tlie profli¬ 
gate Parisians. The war began to atFect public creditdisappointed, 
speculators were obvious implements for the purposes of treason ; and 
clubs of an infinite variety of denominations were instituted under the 
patronage of the parent society of United Irishmen. For preparing the 
minds of the poor and the ignorant for the furtherance of their views, 
they encouraged school-boys and apprentices to assemble, in order to 
hear seditious lectures, and to be instructed in doctrines suitable to the 
use intended to be made of their inexperience. By these means, the 
whole mass of the lower orders, in the Capital of Dublin, was infected. 
Some of the youthful traitors were betrayed, by their zeal, into the 
commission of crimes, which called for the interposition of the law. And 
one or two examples having been, necessarily, made, the system could 
no longer be sustained without danger, and was, accordingly, abandoned. 
It was then determined, by the society, to adopt an universal plan of 
military organization ; to provide the common people with weapons of a 
simple construction and of little'tiost; and thus to furnish themselves . 
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with a sufficiient force against the arrival of those troops which had been 
promised by France. But a plan so extensive, required a considerable 
time for its completion. It was amongst the old Volunteer Companies 
of the Northern Presbyterians that it could be begun with effect; and, 
amnngst these, the old jealousy of Roman Catholic predominance could 
only be subdued by the exclusion, at first, of all persons of that per¬ 
suasion. This jealousy had existed from the period of the Revolution, 
and had, at different times, been productive of mutual outrage. For a 
while, however, it gave place to the overruling desire of subverting the 
Constitution. 

In autumn of 1796 , government found it expedient to propose to 
all loyal subjects to embody themselves, as corps of yeomanry, for the 
-deduce of the country. The Protestant members of the corporation, 
and other inhabitants of Dublin, set the example, by raising four regi¬ 
ments of infantry, and four troops of horse. But this wise and salutary 
measure, which eventually proved the salvation of the country, M’as 
strongly opposed by the leading Romanists of Dublin, and by all the 
active members of the Catholic Committee. Their efibrts, however, to 
prevent its adoption having proved inefiectual, they waited on Mr. 
Pelham, and asked permission to raise a corps of Romanists; but they 
were, veiy properly, told that, if they wished to serve their King and 
country, they might join their Protestant fellow-subjects. Thus foiled, 
they published a string of resolutions, replete with invectives against 
government, for having presumed to adopt a measure so admirably 
calculated to defeat the plans of those whose object was to destroy the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. In the course of six 
months, the patriotic corps of yeomanry amounted to thirty-seven 
thousand men, and the number was afterwards extended to fifty 
thousand. * 

In the summer of 1796, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Mr. Arthur 
0‘Conuor, who had taken an active parf in the rebellious projects of the 
United Irishmen, which bad now acquired a formidable degree of can¬ 
’t Mwsgrave’s Memoirs, p. 159. 
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consistency, had an interview with tlie French General, jj€)che, in Swit¬ 
zerland, at which it was settled, that a French force should be sent to 
the assistance of the Irish Rebels as soon as possible. The attempt was 
accordingly made at the close of that year, when fifteen thousand 
French troops reached Bantry Bay; but the fleet being dispersed in a 
storm, and having lost several of their ships, the plan was defeated for 
the present. 

The attempt, however, served to convince the rebels that the Fren<di 
were serious in their promises of support; and they were accordingly 
resolved to exert every eflbrt for completing that plan qf Jnilitary 
organization, which would enable them to act with eflect, whenevtsf the 
moment for,action should come. In November, 1790, a proclamation 
was issued, stating, that “ divers ill-affected persons had entered into 
illegal and treasonable associations, in the counties of Down, Antrim, 
Tyrone, Londonderry, and Armagh; and, for cflecting their treasonable 
designs, liad assassinated divers loyal subjects, and threatened to assas¬ 
sinate all others w'ho should endeavour to detect their treasons^ or should 
enrol themselves under oflicers commissioned by his Miyesty, for the 
defence of the kingdom, and also procured arras and ammunition ; that 
some evil-minded persons had broken open the King’s stores at Belfast, 
and took thereout ten barrels of gunpowder; and that many large 
bodies of men had embodied and arrayed themselves, under a pretence 
of sowing corn and digging potatoes.” 

In consequence of these open acts of rebellion, General Lake, who 
commanded the King’s troops, displayed the utmost vigilance and 
activity, in searching for, and seizing, ,the stores of arms collected by 
the insurgents; in which he was materially assisted by Sir George Hill, 
whose 2seal and vigour, in the suppression of treason and sedition, were 
of infinite service. In the course of the year 1797j nearly 130,()00 
arms, of different descriptions, were seized in tlie province of Ulster 
alone. On the thirteenth of March, 1797» the Viceroy sent a message 
to both Houses of Parliament, stating, ** That an organized system of 
robbery and murder existed in the province of Ulster, which bade 
defiance to the exertions of the civil power; and that^ by the firm and 
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temj)erate cJdnduct of the General of the District, a considerable quantity 
of arms had been taken; arid tbat he hoped, by a continuance of 
vigorous measures, the constitutional authority of the civil power would 
be restored.” In the debate wMch followed this message, Mr. Grattan, 
vrith' his accustomed acrimony, condemned the coercive measures to 
which government had had recourse for quelling those disturbances, 
which he had the ignorance, or the effrontery, to ascribe to the provo¬ 
cation which his Majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects had received 
from wanton and unnecessary acts of severity. Admirably qualified 
must that man be, for high situations of trust and importance in a 
government, and in an eminent degree must he possess all the necessary 
quahftcations for a statesman, who can thus confound the effect with 
the cause, and gravely advise a recourse to acts of indulgence and 
concession for restoring armed rebels to order, and for inspiring them 
with a proper sense of their duty and their allegiance ! If Mr. Grattan 
WTre siiKjere in his assertions, be must have been blinded by that spirit 
of part}', which raged in his bosom with greater violence than in that 
of any other of the demagogues of the day, and which displayed itself, 
on every occasion, without intermission, as without diminution. And 
if he really believed that any concessions, short of the absolute sur¬ 
render of the ecclesiastical and civil constitution of the realm, could 
satisfy the rebels, his credulity must have exceeded any bounds which ^ 
knowdedge of the human character will allow a man to prescribe to the 
weakness of a rational being.—Fortunately, for the truth of history, 
the authority of the leading rebels themselves supplies the most unqua¬ 
lified contradiction to all his representations on this subject, as well as to 
all the statements, on the same points, of his parliamentary associates 
and friends, in Ireland and in England. Every mode of conciliation, 
which human wisdom, or human ingenuity, could devise, had been 
already tried; during the present reign, nothing had been omitted which 
could tend to attach the Irish Papists to the government; this spirit had 
even been carried much farther than sound policy could warrant; 
indeed, the cup of concession had been drained to the very dregs. Not 
only had the fullest freedom of religious worship, the most perfect 
liberty of conscience and of conduct, been secured to the Papists; but 
they had been allowed the privilege of interference in the formation of 
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the legislative body; and enjoyed every other political privilege which 
Protestants enjoyed, with the very few exceptions which have been 
before stated, and none of which could affect the great mass of the 
people. Nay, government had gone still farther, and, as if anxious for 
the diffusion and perpetuation of error, to apply the mildest term to the 
superstitious rites and tenets of the Church of Rome, they had erected 
and endowed a Popish College, for students in theology, and for pro*- 
viding the followers of Popery with an ample supply of priests. The 
annals of history do not present a similar instance of concession in any 
countiy, in which there has existed an established church! The pre¬ 
tence for this act of ill-timed, and most undeserved, liberality, on the 
part of the Irish government, was to prevent sending young Papists, 
who were intended for the church, abroad for education. Dr. Duigenan, 
in his “ Fair Representation of the State of Ireland,” declares, that 
.>£’40,000 were given out of tlie public purse to the trustees appointed 
to manage this establishment, and to receive donations for it; that 
^^8,000 per annum had been regularly granted for the support of two 
hundred students. He farther states, that it afterwards appeared, upon 
an enquiry made by the Irish Parliament of 1/98, that sixty-nine 
students only were maintained in this College; that it was currently 
reported, and very generally believed, that about thirty-six students-from 
this monastery, had, upon the breaking out of the rebellion in that year, 
joined the insurgents, and fought at Kilcock and other places, against 
the King’s troops. Certain it is, that sixteen or seventeen were expelled 
from it on account of rebellion, but the governors waited, ?tnih 
hemming prudence, till the rebellion was suppressed, before they 
•executed this act of necessary and politic severity. *—Some students 
had been slain in action, and others fled to escape justice. The 
author, above quoted, informs us, that the President of this College was 
I)r. Hussey, the titular Catholic Bishop of ^¥ate^ford, who published, 
previous to the rebellion of 179^> “ A Pastoral Letter,” of treason and 
rebellion, in consequence of which he was obliged to fly that kirigdom. 


* Fair Representation, £sV. p. 220. 
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and is said to have died in exile. * The annual allowance which the 
Protestant Parliament of Ireland granted to this Popish institution, has 
been continued and extended by the Imperial Parliament. 

The views entertained by the Catholic Committee, had not been such 
as to entitle the body which they represented to these extraordinary 
indulgences. It has been seen, that their agent. Tone, was the founder 
of the United Irishmen ; their Secretary was afterwards sent into exile 
for his treasonable practices; many of their members w^ere implicated 
in the rebellion; some fled from justice; and others were strongly 
suspected^ One of their principal advisers, M‘Nevin, was a member of 
the Rebel Irish Directory in 1797; and another, Lewins, was Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Rebels to the French Directory. It is also 
known, that they gave their agent. Tone, ^ 1,534 2s. Qd. for his 
trouble in composing those manifestoes with which they corrupted the 
public mind; that they paid the sum of ^2,113 Is. 46?. to printers 
alone, and that, upon the attainment of their nlihnatumy in 1793, they 
voted dj 2,000 for a statue to his Majesty, (which they never erected) 
and immediately after issued a mandate for levying farther contributions 
on their body, “ for the heavy and growing expences of the Catholic 
cause.” 

In June, 1797^ Doctor M‘Nevin was sent, by the United Irishmen, to 
the continent, to press the expected succours from France. He had an 
interview with the French Resident at Hamburgh, to wdiom lie presented 
a memorial to be forwarded to the Directory, in which he detailed the 
preparations which had. been made for a general rising of the Irish 
Rebels. The French Republic was assured, that all the expences which 
she either had incurred, or should incur, for affording assistance to the 
Rebels, should be faithfully repaid, out of the confiscated lands of the 
Church, and the property of the Loyalists; and M'Nevin w^as autho¬ 
rized to raise, either in France or Spain, half a million of money, for 


• Strictures upon an Historical Review of the State cf Ireland, by Francis Ploivden, Esq. or a 
justification of the conduct of the English Governments in that country, from the reign of Henry the 
Second, to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 142. 
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the use of the Insurgents; to solicit a further supply of arms, and to 
engage in their service as many of the Irish officers, in the service of 
France, as he could persuade to join them. Both M*Nevin and Lewens 
pressed their suit, at Paris, with great eagerness; and they declared the 
resolution of the Rebels to be, the destruction of the existing Consti¬ 
tution in Church and State, a total separation of Ireland from England, 
and the establishment of an independent Irish Republic, the Directory 
of which was already named. 

The French Directory, not chusing to place implicit reliance on the 
partial statements of these emissaries of rebellion, sent a confidential 
agent to England, to collect accurate information respecting the real 
state of Ireland. Finding a difficulty in proceeding to Dublin, this 
agent requested a proper person might meet him in London, qualified to 
afford him the necessary information.—^T^'his person is supposed to have 
been Lord Edward Fitzgerald; and the representation which he made 
was such as induced the French government to promise efficacious 
assistance to the Rebels without delay. 

Some difference occurred between the rebel emissaries and the French 
Ministers.—The former limited their application for succours to ten 
thousand men, wishing only for a sufficient force to enable them to 
subdue the King’s troops, and to establish their projected Republic. But 
the French intended to send a more considerable force for securiqg the 
entire subjection of the country, and for holding it when subdued. 
This difference, however, was not sufficient to occasion any coolness, 
much less a rupture of the negotiation. On the contrary, the French 
government adopted active measures for carrying their promises of 
assistance into effect. And, in the autumn of ninety-seven, the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch fleets, were to have formed a junction, for the 
purpose of conveying an army to Ireland. But the two victories, 
gained by Admirals Duncan and Jervis, frustrated their plans, and 
compelled them to postpone, at least, their designs upon thatxountry. 

While the spirit of rebellion thus raged in Ireland; while the laws 
were publicly reviled and violated; while magistrates, jurors, and 
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witnesses, were assassinated at iwon day; and while a system ©f terror 
was enforced by the rebels, as sevei*e in principle, and as operative in 
effect, as that which had prevailed in France «nce the destruction of 
the Monarchy; the English and Irish oppositions seemed to vie \yith 
each other in misrepresenting the causes of this state of things; in 
endeavouring to palsy tlie energy of governnient; and in imparting, by 
their inflammatory speeches, vigour to disadection, and encouragement 
to revolt. Lord Moira and Mr. Grattan, tire one in England tlie 
other in Ireland, had even ventured to impute tlie rebellious spirit to the 
very measures which were adopted to suppress it. His Lordship was so 
far deceived, by the misrepresentations of his Irish informants, that he 
had not the smallest notion that his own domain was the very scene of 
rebellion, and the spot chosen by the rebels for concealing a large 
quantity of their instruments of murder. He could descry no outrages 
but in the troops who were sent to oppose the rebels; and either so 
inveterate was his Lordship’s prejudice, or so erroneous his information, 
that facts, notorious to every one else, wholly escaped his’ observation ; 
while others, of a different nature, ac(juircd an opposite colour and 
complexion from those which they exhibited to the eyes of common 
observers. 

Mr. Fox, in his speech on the motion of Mr. Grey, on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, in the spring of 1797> had carried misrepresenta¬ 
tion to a much greater extent. He asked, by what means the seditious 
societies in Ireland had increased from a small number to an hundred 
thousand men ; and who had been the converts and proselytes who had 
swelled their numbers to so gigantic a size}—And he thus answcied his 
own question, Obviously, the men who had no such desire, no such 
feelings, no such design originally; obviously tlie persons who had no 
other objects in view, in all the petitions wliicli they presented, and in 
all the applications which they made, than Catholic Emancipation and 
Reform of Parliament. This is admitted by the Report.”—Most certain 
it is, that the Report of the Secret Committees of the Irish Parliament 
admitted no such thing. It admitted, indeed, what was well known to 
be the fact, that the seditious societies professed to have no other object; 
but the insincerity of such professions was too obvious to impose even 
VoL. III. F f 
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on the most credulous. Mr. Fox, however, proceeded to state, that 
** the spirit of reform spread over the country; they made humble, 
earnest, and repeated applications to the Castle for redress, but there 
they found a fixed determination to resist every claim. * They made 
their application to all the eminent and considerable characters in the 
country, who had, on former occasions, distinguished themselves in the 
popular cause. But, unfortunately, they were so alarmed by the French 
Revolution, and by the cry set up by Ministers, of the danger of infec¬ 
tion, that they could not listen to the complaint. What w^as the conse¬ 
quence } These bodies of men, who found'it in vain to expect redress 
from the government of the Castle, or from the Parliament, and having 
no where else to recur to, joined the societies, whom the Report accused 
of cherishing the desires of separation from England; and they imbibed 
and became converts to those notions of frantic ambition which the 
Report laid to their charge, and which threatened consequences so 
dreadful and alarming, that no man could contemplate them without 
horror and dismay.” 

So far was this representation from the fact, that not one in a hundred 
of the United Irishmen ever joined in a petition for Parliamentary 
Reform ; or ever considered a Reform but as a short step gained on the 
road to Revolution. Even when a motion for Reform w^as made, in the 
Irish Parliament, in the spring of 1/94, the member who seconded the 
motion w as heard to observe, that he and his friends had so little encou¬ 
ragement from the public, that they only brought the business forward 
from a regard to their own consistency,—** For,” said he, ** how can 
.w^e hope to succeed, when we are not supported by a single petition." f 


* Wlien it is remembered that this bold assertion was advanced in 1797, after every 
concession, compatible with the existence of the Constitution, had been made by the govern¬ 
ment, who had even gone beyond the ultimatum of the Catholic Committee, as published by 
themselves, it will not be considered unjust to remark, that Mr. Fox made no scruple to 
sacrifice truth at the shrine of party. 


Ir Knox’s Essays on Ireland, p. 178. 
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That Reform was only desirable as the means of facilitating a 
revolution, wa:8 acknowledgetf by several of the rebels themselves. Dr. 
Drennan, the organ of the United Irishmen, in his letter to Lord Fitz-^ 
william, observed, that any kind of' Reform^ sincerely put into execution, 
would do much io please, but not to satisfy, the people. Any Reform 
once made, would make every Reform afterw ards more easy ; when 
adopted, it would tend to perfect itself. It may walk on as Catholic 
Emancipation, from gradual to total in other words, from Reform 
to Revohition. Mr. Erskine had observed, in his memorable pamphlet 
on the war, speaking of the Irish societies, that, “ It is demonstrated, 
that a design to reform the abuses in the government is not at all con¬ 
nected with disloyalty to its establishment.” * But IMr. Erskine, whose 
sources of information were certainly not the most pure, or the most 
correct, and who exhibited not the smallest proof of having taken 
sufficient pains, in the knowledge which they afforded, to separate truth 
from falsehood, was flatly cdntradicted by the Report of the Committee 
of the Irish House of Lords, which was founded on the' depositions of 
persons, taken on oath before them. It is there stated, that, tlie 
demand for a Reform, and the Catholic Emancipation, were held out 
merely as a pretence for the associations, and with a desire to seduce 
persons, who were not acquainted with their traitorous designs, to unite 
with them.” f And what renders the validity of this statement indis¬ 
putable, and puts an end to all farther doubt or cavil on the question, is 
the testimony of Dr. M'Nevin himself, who acknowledged that he had 
seen a resolution of the Leinster Provincial Committee of 19th of 
February, 1798> that they would not be diverted from their purpose 
by any thing ivhich could he done in Parliament, as nothing short of 
the total emanciptttion of their coimfry would satisfy them ;” evidently 
meaning that they wmuld continue in rebellion till they had succeeded in 
separating Ireland from the British Crown, and in establishing an inde¬ 
pendent Republic on the ruins of the existing Monarchy. And when 


View of the Causes and Consequences of the War with France. Edition SI. p. 16. 


f Lord’s Reports, p. 2. 
Ff 2 
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the Doctor was farther asked, “ Do you think the mass of the people 
in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, cpre the value of 
this pen, or the drop of ink it contains, for Parliamentary Reform, or 
Catholic Emayicipation f' He immediately answered,—I am sure 
THEY DO NOT.”* Being asked, how he accounted for the cruelties 
exercised by the Rebels on Protestants, he answ^ered, The lower 
order of Catholics consider Protestant and Englishman as synonimous, 
and as their natural enemy ;—the same Irish word— Sassena —signifies 
both.” When the question was put to Mr. Emmet, a Barrister, another 
of the rebels, whether he thought the muss of the people cared for 
Parliamentary Reform, or Catholic Emancipation, his answer was,—“ I 
believe the mass of the people do not care a feather for Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation ; neither did they care for Parliamentary Reform, till it was 
explained to them as leading to other objects which they looked to, 
principally the abolition of Tithes. 1 am sure, if Tithes w'ere abolished, 
the people, on taking new leases, would be obliged to pay more in pro¬ 
portion for lands than the value they now pay for tithes—my wush was 
to destroy the present Established Church, and to liave ho Chun h- 
establishnient. The people were also taught to consider that when they 
became members of a democracy, their condition would he bettered.” 
He afterwards stated, that certainly the revolutionary government did 
not intend to have any ecclesiastical establisliment. Mr. Oliver Bond, 
anotlier of the United Irishmen, confirmed the testimony of his asso¬ 
ciates, by stating that “ Catholic Emancipation was a mere pretence,” 
that the people did not care for Parliamentary Reform ; that a paper, 
called tlje Press, established and conducted by Arthur O'Connor, was 
set up to “ forward the cause of the union,” a “ principal object of 
which,” was to abolish all ecclesiastical establishments. 

The Opposition, however, shut their eyes against conviction, and 
obstinately persisted in ascribing the disturbances in Ireland to the 
opj)ressions of government. Mr. Fox took the lead on these subjects, 
and by his speeches, both in the House of Commons, and at the Whig 
Club, contributed, in no small degree, to keep the flame of refeelMbn 

* Report of the Secret Committee of the Lords in 1798. App. 31. p. 278. 
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alive in Ireland. So violent and inflammatory, indeed, were some of 
the Parliameiitary harangues, on this dangerous topic, that * it was 
deemed necessary to excliideJ • strangers from both Houses,, during the 
discussions. Lord Moira, after having, in the winter of 1797» expatiated 
largely on the loyalty of the Irish people, the severity of the govern¬ 
ment, and the cruelty of the troops; repaired to Ireland, at the com¬ 
mencement of the following year; ' and, on the 19th of February, 
delivered his sentiments, to the same eflect, in the Irish House of Lords. 
He was there destined, however, to meet an adversary, who, powerful 
in argument, but still more strong in facts and proofs, was enabled to 
expose the fallacy of his information, to correct his misrepresentations, 
and to destroy the whole fabric of error, composed, as it was, of sandy 
materials, which the credulity of a generous and unsuspecting mind had 
been led to employ, as possessing firmness and stability. The speech, 
in answer to his Lordship, by the Irish Chancellor, Lord Clare, contains 
a succinct, but luminous, account of the origin and progress of the 
Irish rebellion. It forms a most important historical document; and 
will remain, for the instruction of posterity, not only as a masterly 
display of manly and impressive eloquence, but as a monument of 
genuine patriotism. In retcrence to Lord Moira’s speech in the House 
of Lords, he asked on what principle did his Lordship propose an 
address of a British House of Parliament, calling upon the Crown to 
interpose its paternal influence in a matter solely cognizable by an Irish 
Parliament, in the repeal of a law of Ireland of fundamental import to 
the Irish Constitution ? On what principle did he state that the feudal 
tyranny of the Corjcii * had been established in that country; that the 


* In Lis speech of November 22, 1797, in the British House of Peers, Lord Moira made 
this statement—“ One night, after nine o'clocky a party of soldiers saw a light in a house by 
the road side—they went and ordered it to be extinguished immediately: the people of the house 
begged that the light might be suffered to remain, because there was a child, belonging to the 
family, in convulsion fits, who rfiust expire for want of help, if the people were to be without 
fire and candle. But this request had NO EFFECT!' Nothing can shew the magnitude and 
extent of the imposition which had been practised upon the generous nature of this nobleman, 
who has a mind too honourable to be subjected, for a moment, to the imputation of having 
become a voluntary instrument for the propagation of calumny, than the strange inaccuracy 
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horrible practices of the Inquisition had been put in force; that the 
natives had been put to the torture to force a confession of their own 
supposed crimes, or the guilt of their neighbours } Lord Clare pro¬ 
fessed his ignorance of the principle, but observed, with concern, that 
thes(‘ exaggerations had passed uncontroverted through every seditious 
newspaper of Great Britain and Irfel^d. 

His Lordship truly observed, tliat it was too much the custom in both 
countries to drown truth and reason in noise and clamour. Lord 
Moira had imputed the treasonable system which had existed in Ireland 
to the erroneous conduct of the British government; and proposed as 
the grand remedy for all the distractions of the country, a system of, 
what he called, conciliation. J.ord Clare proceeded to ask wdiat security 
Lord Moira could give for the ctFeets of such a system ? He prophecied 
that it would be successful, but what J>ledge w^as there for the accom¬ 
plishment of bis presage ?—Did he reason from, the past?—^The past 
was against him. If conciliation were a spell to allay clamour and 


of this statement, which was, indeed, directly contrary to the truth. The following is the 
correct account of the transaction to which his Lordship here referred. 

“ Lieutenant Steel, of the Cambridgeshire light dragoons, was the officer who commanded 
the piquet guard on the night when the transaction, which had been so grossly and wickedly 
misrepresented, {io Lord Moira) occurred. He had been his first round with the horse piquet, 
and was out with the foot about eleven o'dochy when, on going to the door of a house where there 
was a light and lire, the light was put out. The officer inquired of the peojile of the house 
for what purpose they had the light, and why they now extinguished it ? A woman told him, 
that she had heard no lights were to be kept after nine or ten o'clock, and that her child was 
dangerously ill.—He immediately desired she would re-light her candle; informed her that 
no one would again call at her house; and, on his return to the piquet, gave the necessary 
orders to the serjeant and men, that she should not be disturbed. On passing the following 
morning. Lieutenant Steel saw a woman at the door, and inquired after the child—she 
thanked Itim, but said she feared it could not recover. V, 

In his report to the commanding officer the next day, LiejUtenant Steel that 

he had not extinguished the lights, as the inhabitants wanted them for various purposes— 
watching their gardens, and the linen while bleachipg, which they do alternately; also for 
the attendance on the sick, and the nursing of childrrii.” 
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discontent, in no place in the globe had it had so fair an experiment as 
in the kingdom of Ireland. The Chancellor called upon Lord Moira to 
meet him on this very ground—that, from the year 1779> to that very 
day, the system of the Britisli Cabinet had been a system of* conciliation 
to that country; and that no nation of Europe had, within the same 
time, advanced to equal prospbrity ^|th the kingdom of Ireland. In 
the year 1779» when Lord Moira engaged in the discharge of an 
honourable duty in another part of the globe, (America) there were 
restraints upon the commc'rce of Ireland; Parliament addressed the 
Throne, and the British acts which operated to restrain Irish commerce 
were immediately repealed. And his Lordship, very opportunely, 
reminded the House, that the very persons who now professed them¬ 
selves to be the most forward advocates of Irish emancipation, and were 
now in the practice of making Irish grievances a subject of continual 
debate in the British Parliament, expressed, in 1779> the most unqua¬ 
lified disapprobation of the pleasure proposed for relaxing the restraints 
which affected the Irish commerce;—and they were the very same men 
who were now the advocates of Irish traitors. 

In a very short time after this concession, the voice of complaint was 
again heard; grievances were clamoured on every side; they were 
brought forward in Parliament by the leading patriots of the day, and a 
majority of the House of Commons had the presumption to resist their 
demands. Then, for the first time, was an appeal made from Parlia¬ 
ment to the armed majesty of the people; and every man who 
presumed to hesitate upon the subject in question was denounced as an 
enemy to his country, by that candid, impartial, and august tribunal. 
The British Cabinet, however, took steps to conciliate. The Duke of 
Portland, (who was then Viceroy) called upon the country to state what 
its grievances were. After such a step, some respite might have been 
expected;—the answer to his address was settled by the opposition 
cabinet of Ireland, so that the leaders of the popular cause were the 
very persons who settled what measures of conciliation would satisfy 
the dotmtry. That measure was restricted by them to a repeal of the 
usurped claim of the British Parliament, to bind Ireland by its acts, and 
a perpetual mutiny bill. Tlie Duke of Portland promised for his 
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Majesty that he would assent to their desires. Lord Clare declared he 
was justified in saying, that these grievances were brought forward by 
O^Ytos\i\on, tXH the only maitei's of which the country could complain; 
for not only wore they stated in an amendment, moved to the address to 
the Hirone, and agreed to by the House t)f Commons ; but, in that 
amendment, the Opposition undertook to point out all the grievances of 
the country, and plcdgctl themselves that no future difficulty should 
arise hetween the two hhiffioms; and for this pledge the House of 
Commons voted the enormous sum of 50,000 to the gentleman 
(Mr. Grattan) who had taken on him the office of finding out those 
grievances, as a reward for the final scitlemejit of all dissenfions. 
These concessions were received with unbounded applause, and their 
authors were the idols of the nation for about three ivccJiS. 

Tliis uncontradicted statement of the Chancellor's, exhibits in the 
strongest j)oint of vit^w, the factious conduct of the Irish Opposition ;— 
an Opposition originating in the most sordid and selfish motives of 
mortified pride, thwarted ambition, and disappointed avarice; and 
conducted witli a degrcic of virulence, and with a systematic pertinaci¬ 
ousness, wliich rendered the mask of patriotism, which was, as usual, 
assumed to disguise thedr real principles and objects, more odious and 
ridiculous. It appeared from this statement, that the Opposition them¬ 
selves, at the period in cpiestion, declared evc'iy existing grievance to 
be removed, and in a manner pledged tfiemscdves, at least by direct 
implication, to remain satisfied w ith tlie concessions already made by the 
government, and to prefer no further claims. Vet from that period to 
.the present, with very short inteivaJs of inactivity, have these same 
politicians continued to amuse themselves, and to disturb the country, 
with fresh claims, and wdth imporbmate demands for new concessions. 
So slender is the reliance to be plact'd in the declarations of Patriots by 
profession ; and so little the advantage to be gained from hasty and 
inconsiderate concessions by a government. 

Lord C'lare j)roeeeded to give a brief and succinct history of this 
system. He observed, that a gentleman of great political sagacity, 
meaning Mr. Flood, discovered the insufficiency of a repeal of the 
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British Act, declaring the right of the British Legislature to bind 
Irekind, and that an express renunciation of the'^^ght itself was neces- 

•A 

sai^i This instantly becamf. the universal opinion, and the very men, 
who had three weeks before been the popular idols, were nofir the 
objects of obloquy and contempt, and exposed not only to insult, but 
to personal danger; to such a pitch of ' violence were tlie people driven 
by their political anger !—^At the saih^“time, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of one thousand,,#;^were utterly ignorant of the distinction 
between simple repeal and renunciation ; and would, his Lordship 
ventured to say, have been as easily led to vociferate against renunci¬ 
ation, as they were against simple re^al; and wouM have holden it as 
much in abhorrence, without knowing wherefore, had it answered the 
purposes of those who set them on. The experience of these facts, and 
the peril to which even their lives were exposed, ought, I.«ord Clare 
contended, to have taught these ppliticians tlie hazard of appealing to an 
armed multitude upon quea^ons of |ibstra(it grievances.—^The majesty 
of the ^eopks soon discovered anotlrer grievance ; arrhy leaving been, 
of necessity,’ sent from Ireland, the Duke of Portland, from a principle 
of economy, raised four provincial regiments, officered by men who 
w’ere to derive no military rank from their situation, and to be of no 
eXpence to the nation after the war. The name of Fencihles was new 
in the country, a clamour was raised agpinst the establishment, and the 
Duke of" Portland became as much an object of abuse as any other 
man with whom they chose to be offended. Had he raised four regi¬ 
ments of the line, and burthened the nation with an expensive half-pay 
list, nothing would have been said ; but this act of economy was taken 
as a most outrageous insult upon an independent nation. 

His, Lords^p then adverted to the first administration of Lord Biu:k- 
ingham, to the revived c|amour respecting the necessity of an absolute 
ffenunqiation of .all right of legislating for Ireland, on the p^rt of Great 
Pritfiil(|^||id to tlie act which w-as passed for that purpose, "jraus grati- 
fied^|j|^Pry wish, the patripts of Ireland might have suspended their 
laboq^|l||it this wasjnot to hapfen;—they soon discovered that the Par- 
ifament, which had procured all these advantages, was in itself a 
grievance, and, being armed, they thought that the most constitutional 
VoL. III. Gfr 
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mode of redressing grievances was to assemble, in a military convention., 
in the metropolis. Accordingly, in the year military conven¬ 

tion (lid meet in Dublin, decked in all the forms of a Parliament; they 
had their Speaker and their Committees; a bill for the reform of the 
House of Commons was brought in, read, debated, read a second time, 
committed, reported, and ordered to be engrossed ;—read a third tinie, 
passed, and sent, by two of their number, who happened to have seats 
in the House of Commons, to be registered by Parliament. It was 
declannl at this tim(‘, by the Minister of the day, (Mr. Fox) now a 
leader of Opposition, as his opinion to Lord Northington, that the 
existence of Ireland, as a tnember of the British empire, depended upon 
his dispersing that armed Convention. Parliament, however, vindicated 
its honour; the bill thus brought in on the point of the bayonet was 
indeed offered to the Hcitise of Commons; but the House treated tin's 
act of contumacious folly with the contempt which it deserved. It 
was driven from tlie Hoiiscj and its authors, ashamed of their conduct, 
quietly shrunk back to their different counties. 

In consccjuence of this firm conduct, Ireland remained c]uiet for about 
a year, before it was discovered that Pritish manufactures, by their supe¬ 
rior (juality and cheapness, obtained a preference in the Jnsh market. 
Instead of setting about to rival tli('m ifi quality or cheapness, or at all 
considering that the balanc'c of trade, between Ireland and Great Britain, 
w^as infinitely in favour ol' the former, it w^as immediately resolved to 
commence a war of prohibitory duties against England, although it was 
proved, decisively, that there was not wool enough in Ireland to clothe 
one-half of its inhabitants. To conci!iat<^ and quiet these claims. Great 
Britain, in 17Bo, oilered a fair and liberal commercial treaty to Ireland, 
by whijph she admitted the Irish to her markets, and shared her immemse 
capital with them, and opened her colonies to their trade, on condition 
tliat they should follow England in the laws which she had made for the 
regulation of those colonies, and of that trade in which they w'ere to 
participate. I'his, however, was represented, by the sensitive patriots of 
the soil, as a new attack upon Irish independence, and, so great was the 
outcry raised against it, that the Parliament of Ireland, in their wisdom, 
tliought lit to reject the treaty, and, duped by the silliest deception that 
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ever was practised on any set of men, lost an opportunity of consoli¬ 
dating the interests of the Empire. There was now some respite from 
political agitation for two or three years, and his Lordship called upon 
every man who heard him to say, w hether the kingdom did not, during 
that period, advance in prosperity to a degree till tlien unexampled. 


At the period of the regency Lord Clare remarked, that the JParlia- 
ment of Ireland, influenced by the same persons who had supported all 
these clamours, acted wdth the most marked hostility tow ards the Britisli 
Parliament; and he declared his opinion, that the rash, intemperate, and 
conduct of that period, on the v<|uestion of the regency, shook 
the Constitution to its foundation, and w^as the primary cause of every 
subsequent disaster. 

The persons who had, on that occasion, signed the memorable iloinul 
Robin, and had afterwards been dismissed from oflice, combining w'itli 
the old demagogues, formed themselves into a political club for the 
redress of grievances. They began by a Manifesto, charging the British 
government with a systematic design to d(^stroy tlu' liberty of Ireland ; 
and they proclaimed that the basis of their institution W'as a resolution 
tomairataip, with their lives and fortune's, the Ce>nstitution as settled at 
the Revolution' of 1688, and rc-assejrt(*d in Ireland in 17 *^ 2 - The 
leading object's of reform, which these '^raverp-Legislators deemed 
necessary for the salvation of the country, were the appointment of 
three Commissioners of the revenue ; the separation of the Board of 
Accounts from that of* Stamps ; a Pension Bill; and a Responsibility 
Bill. Lord Clare proved tlic absurdity of tlicse proposed regulations; 
and observed that, if the Pension Bill had jiasscd, an appropriated sum of 
dB 80,000 a year would have been given, absolutely, to the Crovvr^ wdien 
no otlier part pf the rcyeniie was appropriated, and the Responsibility 
Bill went to establish, in Ireland, an Executive Directory of live olhccrs 
independent of the Ci'own. 

The debates w^hich these measures produced in Parliament were 
carried on with so much coarse, intemperate, foul, and useless, invective, 
the parties charging each other so familiarly with faction and corruption, 

G g 2 
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that the people gave both sides credit, full credit for the villainous charges 
exhibited against each other; * and, with minds poisoned by the 
clamours of this political club, and inflamed by their calumnies into 
hatred of the British name, were ready to become the instruments of 
every political club which would incite them by the same kind of cla- 
mour^/ and, accordingly, very readily disposed to follow the pestilent 
sdclety of United Irishmen. That pestilent association, which bad 
reduced Ireland to a state of cannibal barbarism, little short of the 
horrors of 1641, began its career, as the Whig Club had done, by a 
Manifesto, not against any Administration, but against the British name ; 
not to counteract the existing Minister, to favour the Administration of 
the Duke of Portland, of Lord Lansdowne, of Mr. Fox, or of Lord 
Moira himself, should he get into power, but to rouse up the indignation 
of Ireland against the British connection, and against British power, under 
any shape which it might possibly assume. Lord Clare referred to a con- 
tidential dispatch frbtn the founder of this society, then on the Continent, 
to his friends at Belfast, in which the design of the association was avowed 
to be the separation of Ireland from England, by French assistance. A 
circumstance was mentioned by his Lordship, which placed the pusillani¬ 
mity of the Irish government in a very disgraceful point of view;—a nest 
of conspirators was suffered to continue in.Dublin, and, notwithstanding 
his repeated remonstrances, thejr sittings had continued nearly three 
years before the magw^ates were mffered to disperse them. ^ At length, 
however, government became sensible of the danger, and, by a dtte- 
exertion of authority, put a stop to the attempt. 


* Speech of the Right Honourable John^ Mart of Clarty Lord High Chancellor of Ireland^ in the 
Hpuse of Lords, in Ireland, Monday, February 19, 1798, on"a motion made by the Earl of Moira, 
for an Actress to the Viceroy, to adopt concmateny measures for allaying apprehension and discontent, 
Dublin printed, London re-printed, 1798, p. 10. 


-j- If these assemblies were illegal, as the Chancellor seems to have had no doubt they were, 
it was the duty of the magistrates to disperse them, nor could they, consistently with their 
oatlis, have allowed any interposition of superior authority to deter them from the discharge 
of that duty. And, on the other hand, if the government really interposed its authority for 
such a purpose, the Ministers were highly culpable, and deserved to be impeached^ for inter-* 
rupting the due course of justice. 
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It appeared, from the report of the Secret Committee of the Irish 
Lords, in 1793, which, on the motion of Lord Clare, had been read, 
that no pains were left unemployed for the seduction of the troops, and 
that a gentleman of rank, honour, respectability, and worth, who was 
a colonel in the army, had been applied to, so early as the year I79^> 
to accept a commission in the Revolutionary Army.—^The pcrsons^wlm 
applied to him observed, that they had a sufficiency of men, arms, ahyd 
money, but that they wanted officers of experience to discipline them. 
His Lordship then adverted to the means adopted for separating the body 
of the Catholics from their own gentry and nobility ; their abuse of the 
late Lord Kenmare, for presuming to recommend the observance of a 
legal and peaceable conduct; and the consequent establishment of an 
Executive Committee, some of whom were, at this time, members of 
the Irish Directory, and connected with their brethren in France. In 
order to furnish themselves with arms, with ihore expedition, and at a 
cheaper rate, they set the Catholics upon the schdtoe of robbing the 
Protestants of their arms ; and they held correspondence^ through their 
Secretary, with the meh about to be tried for breaking open houses and 
taking arms; and all, this passed long before any one of the laws of 
which these persons affected to complain, and to which Lord Moira 
seemed to attribute their excesses, was enacted. 

Lord Glare took a view of the Gunpowder a|iid Convention Acts, 
which had been so strongly reprobated by the Opposition ; shewed to 
what they were indebted for their origin; and what evils they were 
meant to suppress;—clearly demonstrating, that, so far from having 
been the cause of the conspiracy, they arose from the incontrovertible 
proof of its existence and ^acts, previous to their having been enacted. 
These laws, how'ever, proved inadequate fo prevent the secret machina¬ 
tions of these domestic ^aitors, who converted those counties, ih*which 
their influence was best establi.shed, into a scene of murci^ and rob¬ 
bery : no loyal, peaceful man could sit securely by his fire-side; the first 
salute, or notice, which he, received of the attack upon his house w^as 
usually a volley of miisquetry about his ears, fired in through his win¬ 
dows ; and if this failed to drive him out of 'his house, it was customary 
to set fire to the house, that he might be forced out for assassination. 
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In order to restrain these outrages, an act was passed, in 1796, by which 
governmt nt was enabled, if the majority of the magistrates of a county 
should require it, to declare any district, represented by them as in a 
state of disturbance, out of the King’s peace, and to establish, in such 
district, a sort of military government. By that law, the taking of 
unlawful oaths was made a transportable felony, and the tendering of 
them a capital crime ; for the means by which the union had acted, and 
continued to act, was by an oath to keep secrecy, and to obey the 
commands of tlieir leaders. 

This law was not carried into effect for a considerable time; it was first 
enforced, in the county of Armagh, without regard to persons or party; 
and it‘>would soon have succeeded in restoring tranquillity, but for the 
approaching period of a general election. The magistrates of the county 
for election purposes, ranged themselves under the different parties of 
Orangemen and Defenders ; and the Chanct'llor declared, that, if he 
could have procured a sufficient number of gentlemen of that county 
to execute tlu^ office of magistrate, wlio had not taken one part or the 
other, he would have issued a new commission of the peace for the 
county of Armagh, omitted everyymc of the existing magistrates ; but, 
unfortunately, he could not procure them. 

Lord (fiare procec^hd to state i^ic constitution of the United Irishmen, 
in .order to prove the impracticability to counteract their projects^, 
means of ordinary laws. The lower, or ])rimary, societies, cd®i^sting 
of the lower class of society, w ere formed into elubs of not than 

thirty each ; wdicn they amounted to that number, they divided ifito 
new societies,.which, in their cant, were organized, and provided ypth 
the necessary officers ; when the number of these societies in a barony 
became sufficient for the purpose, a society was elected from amongst 
them, to preside civer the aflliirs of the barony, and to be the channel 
of communication between the primary societies and their superiors.— 
From the baronial committees, when amounting to a sufficient number, 
w ere formed county committees, w hich, in the same manner, produced 
provincial committees, immediately connected with their Executive Direo-* 
tory, and with the lowest societies of the VmoN. By this sort of 
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system, the Executive Directory of the Union governed its operations 
with more vigour than even the ability of Lord Moira could diffuse 
through the most regular army which he ever had under his cqmmand. 
The communications were made through their respective Secretaries, 
either verbally, or by detached papers, which, when they were fully 
understood, were so immediately cancelled, that it was wonderfuF that 
so many of them should have been discovered.' In this way the com¬ 
mands of the Executive Directory were communicated through the pro¬ 
vincial, county, and baronial, secretaries, to the low^est ranks of this 
pestilent Uniok. When there was such an invisible power, operating 
by invisible means, how was a regular government to oppose, by the 
slow formalities of municipal law, the promptness of such an enemy ; a 
promptness which no government had hitherto been found to attain. 

The Chancellor asked Lord Moira, when he talked of conciliation, 
whom they were to conciliate ? Was it the Tv evolutionary Government, 
the Executive Directory of Ireland, which held as regular a correspond¬ 
ence with France as the Lord Lieutenant did with England ? ** 1 will 

tell the noble Earl,”—said his Lordship,—that they are not to be con¬ 
ciliated ; that they would no more treat with the noble Earl than they 
would with me ; that they consider themsel ves secure of French aid, and 
of thosupport of the lower orders, whom they have seduced by the hope 
of plunder, and the promise of an Agrarian distribution of the land.— 
D®e» th^ noble Earl know to what frenzy this Union has carried the 
greatefKpijrt of the lower order; that they have taken an oath of secrecy, 
which,|*Q violate, is certain death; that they are bound to obey the 
orddfs of their governors, even to the assassination of their dearest friend 
or ngiost beloved companion; that, by their unrelenting barbarity, they 
have spread universal horror and dismay through the country ; that every 
witness who has dared to appear against them has been written down in 
the book of death'y that magistrates have been murderdd; ‘ that, even in 
the coutts of justice, jurymen Jiave been threatened with the fate' of 
these witnesses and magistrates, and desired to look to them as to their 
own lot, should they dare to punish a member of the Union.” —In the 
preceding summer, a circular hand-bill had^ been published, and sent 
through the North of Ireland, cautioning juries not to convict d brother 
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and the general sentiment promulgated, by their committee, was, that 
no crime committed to forward the objects of the Union was blameable; 
nay, that every such act was pardonable in the eyes of God and man. 

Lord Clare then read the plan of the Union as drawn up by its founder. 
Tone, which he justly compared with the German Union, described by 
Professor Robison ; and'observed, that, if the principle of a school might 
be fairly gathered from the sentiments of the teacher, the design <#the 
Irish Union might be fully collected from the avowed sentiments of Mr. 
Tone, who had again and again acknowledged it to be iSfeparation from 
England, and the establishment of an Irish Republic connected with 
France. To accomplish that laudable purpose^'had witnesses, ma^strates, 
and jurors, been murdered, the rabble armed, pikes made and distributed, 
barbarities committed, at which even France might blush, and attempts 
made to corrupt the King’s troops to desert their colours, and rob their 
Sovereign ; public justice had been eluded, insulted, and trampled upon, 
and a power established'paramount to the law. Lord Clare expressed 
his regret that Lord Moira had not resided in the country, and formed 
his opinions from his own observations ; for, if he had, he would willingly 
leave the decision to his acknowledged honour and integrity. He related 
the case of Dr. Hamilton, a clergyman of the Established Church, who 
was obliged, for several months, to have his house, in the l^orth of 
Ireland, garrisoned against the Insurgents. This gentleman, who was a 
man of amiable manners and exemplary humanity, having beei|,unhappily 
delayed at a ferry which lay in his way home, and having gone to the 
neighbouring house of an old college friend. Dr. Waller, was watched 
and marked for murder by these barbarians. While he sate round the 
fire with his hosts, a volley of musquetry was fired into the windows, 
which laid Mrs. Wajybr dead at her husband’s feet;—the terrified 
servants were forced, for self-preservation, to give up their unhappy guest 
to the fury of the brotherhood ; and that worthy gentleman was mangled 
and slaughtered, with circumstances of cruelty too horrible even for 
Indian savages to hear.—And yet these were men to be conciliated by 
fair words and soothing promises ;-*-these were the injured innocents 
whose fine feelings were tempered to conciliation ? Lord Moira was 
asked if he had heard of the murder of Dr. Knipe, who was murdered 
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within twenty miles of the capital ;—of Mr. Comyn, butchered within a 
few miles of his own seat, at Ballinahinch, for the crime of having 
enrolled himself for the defence of his country, and having dared to 
accept a commission under his King. Had he heard of Mr. Butler’s 
assassination, another Protestant clergyman, murdered by the Union ? 
Had he read the dark and bloody catalogue of murder, which was a 
disgrace to the country ; and would he contend that, while an invisible 
poWcr of darkness was dealing destruction* round the country, government 
was to rest upon its arms, and temporize with treason until the 
massacre was Hompleted *?—Lord Clare told Lord Moira he would supply 
him with some materials for the formation of a correct opinion on the 
state of the country. Mr*.,Conolly, who spent a large fortune in the 
country ; who, at his house of Castletown, lived in a state of hospitality, 
by which hundreds were supported, discovered," in the summe*^ of 1797 » 
a conspiracy w’ithin the walls of his own house, to murder him and his 
amiable lady ;—a lady whose whole life had been devoted to the service 
of her fellow-creatures, whose humanity and charity had been incessant 
in their activity, who Was the mother, the patroness, the benefactress, of 
the whole country around her ; whose virtues were as far above praise as 
they were universal in their exercise ;-- 2 ryet even she w^as to fall before the 
fury of the Union. Her husband, who had toiled through a long and 
honourable life for the advantage of his country, was to be murdered 
along with her, and their house delivered up to a band of rutBans. This 
was to be 4 done by the very wretches who lived upon their bounty, who 
were so abandoned to the purposes of the Union as not to shrink even 
from the murder of their friend and their benefactress. Lord Clare stated 
that he paid a visit at Castlejtown soon after, when he found that 
hospitable mansion in a state of regular fortification. After sun-set, the 
doors were all barred and chained, and a chenaM^’'^c frise was planted 
round them, and a regular guard of soldiers was mounted in the house. 
And yet, with all this precaution, Ladjf Louisa assured his Lordship* that 
she was afraid to suffer him, or any one else, to sleep on the ground flour. 
After this statement. Lord Moira was, very appositely, asked, whether he 
expected the gentlemen of Ireland would tdmely lie down and hold out 
their necks to the knife of the assassins, and give up their families, their 
property, their country, without an effort for their preservation } 

VoL. HI. Hh 
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Having pursued this line of argument for some time, and having 
proved, by the instructions to General Lake, that government, even when 
forced, for self-preservation, to have recourse to coercive measures, had 
acted with all the lenity and forbearance which the circumstances of the 
case would allow ;—and having, consequently, demonstrated the injustice 
of Lord Moira’s accusations, he informed his Lordship, that bis own 
town of Ballinahinch was one of the rankest citadels of treason in the 
kingdom. Lord Moira had informed the House, that he had assembled 
the people of that town, and, after he had unfolded to them the mischiefs 
of republicanism, the virtues of the King, and the good qualities of the 
Heir-Apparent; he read their loyalty in their eyes, and it was expressed, 
without a possibility of deception, in their countenances. Lord Clare, 
however, referred him to the trials of some privates of the Monaghan 
militia, where he would find that these unfortunate men were first 
seduced, and sworn by one of his own tenants, in that town of Ballina¬ 
hinch ; that, as an inducement to them to desert their colours, and to steal 
their arms, commissions were given them, in that town of Ballinahinch, 
for the Revolutionary army;—facts proved by the solemn confession of 
the soldiers themselves, at the moment of their execution. That very 
town of Ballinahinch was summoned, by General Lake, to give up its 
arms;—the people refused, .and it was not until they were threatened 
with a military force, that they did give them up, and, amongst other 
things, no inconsiderable quantity of pikes ! ** Are pikes,” said Lord 

Clare, “ arguments for reform ? are pikes the emblems of loyalty to the 
Heir Apparent ?” Lord Moira was further reminded, that his own 
groom and gardener, in that very town, acknowledged themselves 
members of the Union, and admitted that pike-handles had been 
concealed in his Lordship’s own timber-yard, where his Lordship’s own 
agent found traces of them. But as Lord Moira had asserted that the 
loyalty of Ballinahinch had been impeached only by the evidence of one 
man, of the name of Morgan, it wfis found necessary to state to the House, 
that this Morgan had been afterw^ards sent to Downpatrick for security; 
but that, having unfortunately ventured to quit that place, he was 
murdered by a party of horselfien ; arid that, it was ascertained, a party of 
men on horseback had, about that time, left the town of Ballinahinch. 
Within two months of this very time, the people of that town had made 
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two centinels drunk, and then stole from them upwards of a hundred ball- 
cartridges.—Such was the loyal town of Ballinahinch. Several other inac¬ 
curacies, into which Lord Moira had been betrayed by misinformation, 
were corrected by Lord Clare ; who then put it fairly to his Lordship, 
whether there was not a rebellion in the country of a most desperate 
nature, and having a most treasonable object ?—If rebellion were to be 
met by the slow operation of law, it was truly observed, there would soon 
be no law at all. This observation was made for the purpose of contrasting 
Lord Moira’s past practice with his present theory. In the year 1781» iii 
America, then in a state of rebellion, Isaac Ilaynes, an American Colonel, 
was taken by a patrole, and, being identified as a man .who had taken the 
oath of allegiance, he was hanged, without further ceremony, on a charge 
of having attempted to corrupt the troops, by terrifying the timid and 
seducing the weak^ And the defence made for this summary mode of 
punishment was, that, during the existence of an actual rebellion, to wait 
for the forms of law was to yield to the rebels. 

What was the charge preferred against Lord Camden ? That, 
during a rebellion in the country, the rebels having endeavoured to 

* The execution of Colonel Haynes (which took place at Charles-Town, South Cai'olina, 
in the summer of 1781) was brought before the House of Lords, by the Duke of Richmond, 
(a member of the Opposition of that day) on the fourth of February, 1782. It was then 
stated, on the authority of a private letter, that Lord Rawdon, and Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour, 
had resolved upon his execution, for having been found under arms, and employed in raising a 
regiment to oppose the British government, though he had become a subject, and had accepted 
the protection of that government, after the reduction of Charles-1 own. The Duke of 
Richmond stigmatized this proceeding, as illegal^ barbarous^ and impolitic.'—\ k. was defended, 
however, by the Lord Chancellor, as strictly legal; his Lordship maintained, that Colonel 
Haynes, having been taken in arms, after adniission to his parole, was liable to be hanged up 
instanter^ without any other form of trial than what was necessary to identify his person; 
and the House concurred in the justice of this opinion. When Lord Rawdon, however, 
returned to England, he felt so much offended at having such harsh terms applied to his 
conduct, (which was, unquestionably, regular, legal, and proper,) that he demanded satisfaction 
of the Nobleman who used them, in a very peremptory manner ; nor was he satisfied, until 
he had received the most ample apology, which he copld, himself, dictate. Yet to conduct, at 
least legal, flj regular, and as necessary, on the part of the Irish government and army, did his 
Lordship, at this period, not scruple to apply terms still more severe, more harsh, more unjust, 
and more unwarrantable. Into such inconsistencies does the spirit of party betray mankind ! 

Hh2 
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corrupt the King’s troops, to seduce the weak, and to terrify the timid, 
having manufactured pikes, stolen arms, murdered magistrates, and 
affrighted the country, avowing their design of waiting for foreign aid, 
to overthrow the Constitution, and renounce all allegiance, they were, by 
the order of Lord Camden, disarmed and deprived of the power of 
offending against the laws and peace of the country, that he might be 
spared the painful necessity of hanging them, like Colonel Haynes, 
without any form of trial. 

Lord Clare stated that, in consetjuence of the vigorous measures of 
the government, and the firm conduct of General Lake, the country was 
fast returning to peace and comfort.—Industry began to re-appear, and 
manufactures to flourish ; until Lord Moira made his unfortunate speech 
in the British Parliament, and avowed his design of going to Ireland. 
As soon as this was announced, the broken .spirits oftheUnion revived, 
an association was formed for the collection of grievances, a call was 
published to all manner of persons,—“ Come unto me, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and disburthen your grievances to us.” This was the signal 
for new disturbances, and it had, unhappily, been too successful ! 

A report having been circulated of a probable change of ^linisters, 
the leaders of the Union thought that a favourable opportunity for 
promoting their designs. A requisition was, accordingly, addressed to 
the Sheriff for the County of Down, desiring him to call a meeting of 
all the inhabitants of that proclaimed and rebellious district. And this 
requisition was even signed by some of the very Magistrates who had 
called upon the Viceroy to proclaim the county to be out of the King’s 
peace. This illegal act, however, the Magistrates took care to prevent. 
But a petition was, nevertheless, carried about for signatures, and the 
first name subscribed to it was that of a Protestant Bishop, who did 
not scruple to hawk round the county a paper intended to carry a 
positive falsehood to the foot of the Throne. 

In that paper it was asserted, that, in consequence of the war, the 
manufactures of Ireland had been destroyed ; that, by a war which 
had laid waste the German Empire, the demand for Irish Linen had 
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been diminished. In opposition to this assertion, the Chancellor stated, 
from authority, that the average of linen exported for four years, imme¬ 
diately preceding the war, was nine millions four hundred thousand 
pounds in value ; and the average for the first four years of the war was 
ELEVEN millions two hundred thousand pounds ; so that the country, 
which was so confidently affirmed to be ruined in its manufactures by 
the war, had absolutely gained to the amount of near two millions* upon 
the average. In the year 179^, three millions were exported,—a 
greater export than had ever been known since the first establishment 
of the manufacture. But the secret of the mistake was simply this ;— 
the party in England had made the same complaint, and it was 
necessary for their friends in Ireland to follow them, right or wrong. 
In the year 1797 (a great portion of which had passed since the petition 
in question) there was a great decrease, indeed, of the Linen trade ; but 
the petitioners neglected to state the true reason of it. They did not 
state that the northern weaver had given up the shuttle for the pike; 
that they had abandoned their sober habits of industry arid religion for 
midnight outrage and traitorous associations ; and that they had dege¬ 
nerated from manufacturers into murderers.—These were the means by 
which the manufactures, the comforts, and the tranquillity of the 
country, had been destroyed. 

In answer to the assertion, that the trade of Belfast had been 
reduced to on^-Jifieenth, it was proved, by the returns of the Customs, 
that the only reduction which it had experienced, was from ,-:^92,000 to 
^85,000! And it appeared that, so far from the war having injured 
the trade of Ireland, Ireland was the only country, in Europe, which had 
profited by the war. In the Southern parts of Ireland, where the people 
had long remained loyal, and where, in consequence, tranquillity had 
not been interrupted, industry flourished, and trade prospered.—But this 
happiness was not suffered to be of long duration, for when the French 
had attempted to invade the country in 1796, they found such a disposi¬ 
tion to resist them, that, on their return, they reproached Mr. Tone with 
the deception which he had practised upon them, in the assurance that 
the whole country would rise at their approach, and hasten to join their 
standard. Tone promised to correct this mistake ; he, accordingly, sent a 
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strong remonstrance to the leaders of the Union, on the necessity of 
immediately organizing the South; and they succeeded but too well in 
their etforts for the accomplishment of this diabolical purpose. 

A petition for a change of Ministers had been circulated in the 
County of Kildare, and the name of a lame Mendicant was one of the 
lirst affixed to it. A Peer had passed a whole day in procuring signatures 
in the little town of I^eixJip, and devoted two hours to shake the 
obstinacy of a Blacksmith, his apprentice, journeyman, and labourer, and 
to add their names to the list. It was truly remarked, by the Chancellor, 
that it was hardly possible that the country should be otherwise than 
disturbed, when disturbances were encouraged by such paltry artifices 
in men of rank, who used those means to enforce one set of men into, 
and another set of men out of, the (Cabinet of Great Britain. 

But, a few days previous to this debate, in the Irish Parliament, the 
following order, of the Executive Directory of the Union, was issued.— 
“ United Irishmen, your numbers are now so much increased* that you 
may Justly be called the people ; but your organization must increase 
with your numbers, for, without it, how can your strength be brought 
to act ?—Consider what a time this is ; when France has, after over¬ 
coming all the pow ers of Europe, marched all her troops to her coasts 
for the invasion of Great Britain and Ireland, to meet men arrayed in the 
cause of liberty, and anxious to receive them. Great Britain, falling 
into bankruptcy and ruin ; this is the moment for y^ou to exert 
yourselves ; unite and organize, and, ere long, you must be free.’’ And 
this order was immediately followed by another, enjoining the Union to 
meet in bodies of not more than five or six, to wear no particular uniform, 
to wait in confidence for the time when they would receive assistance 
from the armies of France, and they must succeed. 

Before he concluded his luminous sketch of the passing times, the 
Chancellor noticed a new revolutionary engine, to which the Irish 
Insurgents had lately had recourse. When it was found that the 
protection afibrdedto the witnesses, magistrates, and jurors, ensured, and 
established, the operation of the laws, a scheme was devised to abuse the 
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administeration of justice.* Everyman concerned in that administration 
was held up as the most corrupt, tyrannical, and profligate, of characters ; 
the truth was perverted, the most scandalous misrepresentations were 
made of the conduct of the Courts, and the whole force of the Union was 
bent to propagate these falsehoods. This was most flagrantly the case 
wdth respect to William Orr, one of the most active Members of the 
Union, who was executed at Carrickfergus, on the 14th of October, 
17y7*t This man was indicted for endeavouring to seduce two soldiers 
from their duty and allegiance : the names of the men, Wheatly and 
Lindsey, had been found in a list of the t/nioM,. seized upon a Committee 
in the act of sitting. The men were apprehended ; they confessed the 
crime, and each of them, distinctly, and separately, charged Orr as the 
secretary of the meeting at which they were sworn. They named 
several persons who were present, not one of whom was brought to 
disprove their allegations; and, although a witness was brought to 
impeach the credit of Wheatly, his evidence was of such an incredible 
nature, that the Judge did not think it necessary to take it down in his. 
note-book. No attempt was made to discredit the other witness, and 
Orr was found guilty by a Jury, who, at the same time, though 
repeatedly cautioned to re-consider their verdict, recommended him to 
mercy. A motion was made in arrest of judgment. An account of 
the Trial was printed, which, to the disgrace of the profession. Lord 
Clare said, mutilated and garbled as it was, was obviously produced 
under the inspection of a Barrister. By that account of the motion in 
arrest of judgment, the country was given to understand, that Orr was 
tried under a Statute which had expired, although tliere were several 
other counts in the indictment, had it been possible to suppose that the 
insurrection act was not in force. The motion was overruled, and, after 
it had been so disposed of, a counsel, who wore the King’s gown, went 


* This scheme was first carried into execution in the English Parliament, where the 
Members of the Opposition did not blush to revile the Judges of Scotland, for presuming to 
convict and punish persons guilty of treasonable and seditious practices, in conformity with 
the laws of the country. 


t His brother, Samuel Orr, was afterwards hanged as a Rebel. 
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into court, and exhibited an affidavit, in which it was stated that the 
jury were drunk. And, when asked why he did this, he answered, that 
his object was to move for an attachment against the jury ;—but the real 
object of its introduction, said the Chancellor, was to slander the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and for no other purpose. The noble and learned 
judge, as was his duty, transmitted the recommendation of the jury to 
government;—but when, asked if he concurred in it, he declared that he 
could not. 

Affidavits were then made and transmitted to the Vieeroy to 
impeach the eonductof the jury ; but althougli the report alluded to con¬ 
tained an account of an affidavit tending to discredit the witness, it is most 
certain that no such affidavit was ever laid before the Lord Lieutenant. 
Upon such grounds as these the execution of this rebel had been held 
out as a murder, and, at a drunken meeting, at a tavern in London, a 
member of the English Parliament was said to have given, as a toast. 

The memory of William Orr, basely murdered and, it was also said, 
that another worthy gentleman, with equal zeal and delicacy, at the 
same meeting, gave, as a bumper toast, “ May the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Irish Cabinet, be seen in the situation of William Orr.”—^The object 
of all this was very plain ; if the sources of public justice were thus 
poisoned, its administration would soon become impracticable. Lord 
Clare adverted to the profligate speech of an Irish barrister, who, he said, 
deserved the pillory, in which he had the audacity to support this same 
calumny, and to utter a foul libel on public justice, in its very sanctuary. 

> .A 

The Chancellor observed, that, besides the test and supremacy acts, 
there was but one statute which affected the Roman Catholics, as such; 
that u as the act which rendered a certain portion of property a necessary 
qualification for the keeping of arms. It was needless to dwell on the 
fundamental importance to the constitution of the test and supremacy 
laws, which extended alike to all his iSIajesty’s subjects, or to explain 
how the country had flourished under their influence. The Chancellor 
requested Lord Moira, when he returned to England, to rise in the 
British House of Peers, and move for a repeal of those laws. He w'as 
afraid, however, he would not comply, and for this reason :—He 
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would be told that, for an attempt of the very same kind, James the 
Second was expelled from the Throne of England ;—^he would be told, 
that he was about to condemn the principles of the revolution, and to 
impeach the title of the House of Hanover. For, could any man say, 
that, if it were right to repeal the test and supremacy laws, James the 
Second, who was expelled for that attempt, was not worse used than any 
other Prince that ever lived In the memorable declaration of James, 
which hurled him from the Throne, would be found no very dissimilar 
model of the tests of the Irish Union. In that declaration the 
Monarch avowed, that he had brought Papists into his Privy Council 
for the purpose of promoting a brotherhood of afTection, and a conciliation 
of religious differences ; and it was asked, if that declaration had not 
been made, would the House of Hanover have now sat on the Throne 
of these kingdoms ? 

Lord Moira was called upon to disclose his panacea, his nostrum, 
which was to conciliate inch who had broken the pledges w hich they 
had formerly given, and to ensure their fidelity ; and, by the aidofw^hich 
a Protestant Church was to stand against a Ivoman Catholic State ; and 
the British Constitution against a Republican Democracy.—What w'as 
the principle of the'British Corjstitution ?—that the Church and State 
are united, and that he who atletnpts to separate them will shake the 
whole fabric.—And this was w*ell know n to the Union ; the members 
of w hich saw that the altar w^as a main pillar of the Throne; they, 
therefore, devised the^scheme of reviving religious disputes, and if they 
could* succeed in exciting animosities, they perceived that they would 
accomplish their purpose. Another principle of the Constitution was, 
that no man should exercise any of the powers of the State, who should 
not give a solemn proof of his allegiance to that Constitution, in Church 
and State, a precaution absolutely necessary tb its conservation. ‘‘ I 
know,” said the Chancellor, “ that amongst the Catholics are many 
w^orthy, good, and loyal men ; but I know that they are so because 
they have not political power;—I know*" that it is impossible for a man 
to be a good Catholic without doing every thing to forw’'ard the 


* Lord Clare’s speech, p. 42. 
I i 
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interests of his Chnrch; and I know that, to that purpose he must 
employ the power which he might obtain in a Protestant State. Let me 
remind your lordships, that this i« no obsolete doctrine; that it is the 
basis of the present titular Hishop of Waterford’s celebrated letter; 
that it is to be found in another letter, of another Bishop of that 
Church, as strongly recommended, tho\:|gh less incautiously expressed. 
I know that the moderate Catholics were displeased at the violence of 
Doctor Hussey; but 1 also know, it was his expression, and not his 
doctrine, of which they , disapprove. 

It was observed, by Lord Clare, that' the act of supremacy stood in 
the way of the notable scheme proposed by Lord Moira; that act 
which connected the spiritual power of the Church of Ireland with the 
Crown of Great Britain. Would Lord Moira venture to address his 
Majesty to repeal a law which it was a question whether the King 
could even assent to repeal ? These were difficult constitutional 
questions, not to be decided by the arguments of pikes, of cannons, 
and howitzers. The Chancellor concluded his able speech with beseeching 
Lord Moira, w hen he saw" the condition to which the country had 
been reduced by the artifices of party, on his return to England,—as 
he valued the peace and happiness of Ireland,—to use his influence w’ith 
the politicians of Great Britain, to dissuade them from continuing to 
play the game of party politics in that unfortunate country. “ The 
noble Earl docs not know the people of Ireland so well as I do; he 
does not know that there is not so volatile or credulous a people on the 
earth; that they are ready to be the dupes of any projeetpr wdio w ill 
only profess good will towards them; that they will not hesitate if any 
man comes wdth a book in one hand, and a declaration in the other, to 
take his test, provided it professes to be for their advantage. If he 
knew" this he would be less surprised at the melancholy influence which 
words and parties have with them, and he w"Ould be more anxious, 
than he is, to prevent the ingrease of so mischievous a practice.” Earl 
Moira's motion was negatived, on a division, by thirty-jivc to ten. 

From this speech of Lord Clare’s, a better estimate may be formed 
of the state of Ireland, the disposition of the people, and the cause 
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of the dreadful disturbances which threatened the destruction of every 
thing which renders a country desirable, than from any other document, 
the reports of the Parliamentary Committees, perhaps, only excepted. 
The opportunities which he enjoyed for acquiring correct information; 
the known integrity of his character; and the high and important 
station which he filled, all combined to secure his testimony against 
those suspicions which generally attach to the evidence of partisans. 
The .most implicit belief, therefore, may be safely given to all his 
statements, respecting the views and proceedings of the rebels, and the 
conduct of the government. Indeed, within three weeks of this 
discussion, on the first of February, a Provincial Com,mittee of the 
rebels was holden at Shane’s-Castle, at which it was declared, that 
three delegates had arrived from France; that the French expedition 
was going forward, and w-as soon expected; that three delegates had 
been sent from the United Britons to the National Committee, and 
that, from that moment, they were to consider England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, all as one people, acting for one common cause';—that there 
W'^ere legislators chosen now from the three kingdoms, to act as an 
executive for the whole; that they were now sure of obtaining 
liberty though The French should never come;—that the delegates 
should cause the men to hold themselves in readiness, as the iioui' of 
action could not be far distant; and that they should collect the names 
of all their friends, and their places of residence.”* This was 
done, and numbers of loyal men were pointed out for assassination, 
in two papers devoted^ to the rebels, the Press, the property of Arthur 
O'Connor, and the Union Star.f 


* Report of the Secret Committee, Appentlix, p. 111. 

f The following short extracts from this detestable paper, which, to the disgrace of 
government, was long published with impunity, will suffice to demonstrate the justice of this 
assertion, and to prove the extreme audacity and confidence of the rebels at this period. 

'''\ '-4 - * 

“ He here offers to public justice the* following detestable traitors, as spies and perjured 
informers. Perhaps some arm, more lucky than the rest, may reach his heart, and free the 
world from bondage.” Here followed the list of the proscribed persons—description of their 
persons, and every possible incitement and direction to assassination. Again, “Let the 

I i 2 
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Only two days before Lord Moira made liis motion, a paper, 
containing this notice, was found stuck upon the wall of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dublin, ** Liberty ! Erin„go bragh I-si-You Protestant heretics ! 
Take notice, that mass will commence in this Church by the first of 
May next; your blood shall flow, and your souls shall be sent to the 
devil your grandfather.”* .Although Lord Moira had exerted every 
effort to obtain, and performed every act to deserve, popularity, in 
the county of Down, where his estate was situated, yet, at a county 
meeting of United Irishmen, held at Saintfield, on the fourth of 
February, 1798, the following passage appeared in the minutes of their 
proceedings. “ Nothing particular was done, except that Earl Moira’s 
character was discussed at full length, to know^ whether he was a man 
that could be depended on, or not, by the people ? It was agreed that 
he was as great a tyrant as the Lord Lieutenant, and a deeper designing 
one.”*|' And on the very day on which Lord Moira’s proposal for 
the adoption of conciliatory measures was submitted to the House of 
Peers, the Provincial Committees of rebels, both of Ulster and of Leinster, 
the one sitting at Armagh, the other in Dublin, adopted this resolution: 
—That w'c will give no attention whatever to any attempt made by 
either House of Parliament, to divert the public mind from the grand 
object we have in view, as nothing short of cpmpletc emancipation of 
our country will satisfy us.” 

But, notwithstanding the bold front which Rebellion thus displayed,"* 
as it were, in the face of day, bidding defiance, to Government, and 
relying on the success of their traitorous schemes. Sir Lawrence 
Parsons proposed, in the House of Commons, on the fifth of March, 
the same plan of conciliation and concession which the House of Peers 


indignation of man be raised against the impious wretch who profanely assumes the title of 
reigning by the grace of God, and impudently tells the world he can do no wrong ” The King 
is then called “ m impious blasphemertold that his fate is inevitable i that “ the first professor 
of his trade has recently bled for th^ crimes of the craft j” and that his throne is tottering. 

* Sir R. Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 198. 
t Report of the Secret Committee, Appendix, l^o^XIV, p. 115. 
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had so recently rejected. The ai^uments by which he attempted to 
support it were the same, #s those used by Lord Moira, and they experi¬ 
enced the same fate, for &s motion was negatived by one hundr^ and 
fifty^-six to nineteen, 

. Every thing was now ripe for that explosion which the Government 
had so long expected to take place, and its dreadful precursors, outrage 
and murder, proclaimed its near approach. The whole diabolical plan 
was formed with systematic precision; the French model had been so 
far followed, that no mean scruples of delicacy, no unmanly feelings of 
remorce, were sullered to interpose the slightest obstacle to the full 
accomplishment of the murderous project. All the’Members of the 
Government, and the major part of the two Houses of Parliament, with 
aU those loyal persons who had displayed their zeal, in defence of the 
establishment in Church and State, were included in the bloody roll of 
proscription. It was wished, however, to obtain the assistance of a 
French force, before the signal of massacre w^as given, and Arthur 
0‘Connor, and the Priest, 0‘Coigley, had been dispatched to France for 
that purpose. But the vigilance of the British Government interrupted 
their mission ^ they were apprehended on the road ; the Priest met the 
fate he deserved on the gallows; and his companion was kept in con¬ 
finement, and afterwards sent a prisoner to Ireland. 

Two of the leaders of the Belfast rebels, Hughes and Neilson, were 
in Dublin, in the month of April, to concert measures for the grand 
attack. Hughes afterwards declared, that he accompanied Neilson, on 
the 28th of April, to the house of Mr. Grattan, at Tinnehinch, that Mr. 
Grattan having learned from himself, that he was an United Irishman, 
questioned him much about the state of the North, and the number of 
houses burned there by the Government or the Orange Men. Mr,-Grat¬ 
tan also enquired how many United Irishmen, and how many Orange 
Men, there were in bis province; and he was told by Hughes, that he 
supposed about 126,000 of the former, and about 12,000 of the latter. 
In Mr. Grattan’s library was a printed Constitution of the United Irish¬ 
men, respecting which Mr. Grattan asked Hughes various questions. 
Neilson had a private conference with Mr. Grattan, and, on taking leave. 
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Mr. Grattaii told Neilson, in the presence of Hughes, that he would be 
in town on, or before, the Tuesday following. Neilson himself^ 
admitted, that he had two interviews with Mr. Grattan, at Tinnehinch, 
in the month of April,, and that he either shew’^ed Mr. Grattan the 
Constitution of the United-Irishmen, or explained it to him, and 
pressed him to come forwart'd.” * It is evident, if these men spoke 
truth, and no attempt, it is believed, has been made to impeach their 
veracity, that Mr. Grattan’s zeal had, in this instance, transported him 
far, very far, beyond the bounds of discretion, and had brought him 
near, very near, to the coniines of treason. 

** Atisprision of treaso7iy' says one of the commentators on the Laws 
of England, “ consists in the bare knowledge and. concealment cf treason, 
without any degree of assent thereto, for any assent makes the party a 
principal traitor, as, indeed, the concealment, w'hich w as construed aiding 
and abetting, did, at the. common law, in like manner as the knowledge 
of a plot against the State, and not revealing it, w'as a capital crime in 
Florence, and other states of Italy. But it is now enacted, by the 
Statute 1 and 2, Ph. and Mar. c. 10, that a bare concealment of treason 
shall be only held a misprision. This concealment becomes crimmal, if 
the pai'ty apprized of the treason does not, soon as conveniently may 
be, reveal it to some Judge of Assize, or Justice of the Peace, But if 
there be any probable circumstances of assent, as if one goes to a 
treasonable meeting, knowing beforehand that a conspiracy is intended 
against the King; or, being in such company once by accident, and 
having heard such treasonable conspiracy, meets the same company 
again, and hears more of it, but conceals it;—this is an implied assent 
in law, and makes the concealer guilty of actual high treason, f 

If this exposition of the law be applied to the facts divulged by 
Neilson and Hughes, it is impossible not to draw the conclusion, tliat it 
w'as the imperative duty of the Government to render this matter the 

Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Lords, A-Vgust 30, 1798. 

+ Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. IV. p. 120. 
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subject of a legal investigation. I’lie charge was clear and positive; 
it was solemnly advanced before a Committee iaf the House of Peers, in 
the presence of the Lord High Chancellor of the Realm ; and, unless 
the Government totally discredited the testimony of the witnesses, (who, 
be it observed, could not, at that period, haVe had the smallest interest 
to deceive them,) they betrayed not only a pusillanimous spirit, but a 
culpable neglect of their duty, in not carrying it before a proper tribunal. 
Indeed, Justice to the party accused required the institution of a legal 
inquiry, in order that his innocence, if the charge were really unfounded, 
might be established in the most public, and the most satisfactory, 
manner, and on the most solid grounds. As* it is, the unprejudiced 
voice of posterity must be left to pronounce judgment on the facts as 
they stand on the records of history. 

All the precautions adopted by the government vrould, probably, have 
proved inadequate to avert, or to repel, the coming storm, had not a 
person, who was privy to the plans of the rebels, most providentially 
interfered to prevent their accomplishment. Mr. Thomas Reynolds, 
who had been a silk manufacturer in Dublin, having acquired a com¬ 
petent independence, had retired to an estate which he had purchased at 
Kilkea Castle, in the County of Kildare, where he had considerable 
influence among the Romanists. This circumstance induced Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Mr. Oliver Bond, two of the chief conspirators, 
to exert every eflbrt in order to gain him over to their cause. They 
succeeded at last, and IMr. Reynolds took the usual Oath at the house of 
Bond, in Dublin, af the beginning of 1797* He was persuaded to accept 
the commission of Colonel in the Rebel Army, with the offices of 
Treasurer and Representative of the County of Kildare, and, afterwards, 
that of delegate for the province of Leinster. He soon, however, 
discovered that the conspirators, instead of intending to reform the 
abuses of the State, and to abolish all religious distinctions, which was 
their professed object at first, meditated the subversion of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the massacre of the leading Members of the Government, and of 
such persons as should oppose their designs, and, therefore, he resolved 
to frustrate their plans, by embracing the first opportunity of commu¬ 
nicating them to some person in whom he could confide. 
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After he had adopted this resolution, an opportunity presented itself 
for carrying it into effect*. In a conversation whidi he had with a Mr. 
Cope, an eminent merchant of Dublin, that gentleman deplored, in 
strong terms, the dreadful outrages committed in various parts of the 
kingdom, which he justly, considered as evident symptoms of an 
approaching rebellion. This opening Mr. Reynolds gladly availed him¬ 
self of, and he informed his friend, that he knew a person who was 
possessed of all the secrets of the rebels, and who, by way of atone¬ 
ment for the crime yvhich he had committed by joining them, was dis¬ 
posed to communicate to government all hf knew of their plans and 
designs.—The only conditions which Reynolds prescribed, were the 
concealment of his name, for the present, and the supply of such a sum 
of money as would be necessary to pay the extraordinar}-^ expence 
which he must incur, by a temporary absence from the country, where 
his life, in consequence of his disclosure of the schemes of the rebels, 
would be exposed to the most imminent danger. These preliminary 
arrangements having been concluded, he unfolded the whole of this 
nefarious scheme. And, in consequence of this information, Mr. Swan, 
a magistrate of Dublin, accompanied by twelve serjeants, not in regi¬ 
mentals, repaired, on the tw’elfth of March, 179^^^ to the house of Oliver 
Bond, in Bridge Street, where the Leinster delegates were sitting in 
council. Here they seized a variety of important documents, containing 
such information as led to a discovery of the whole plot, and the parti¬ 
culars of the intended insurrection. I'he delegates, thirteen in number, 
were apprehended, as were, on the same day, Thomas A. Emmett, a 
barrister, William James M‘Nevin, Messieurs Bond,‘Sweetman, Henry 
and Hugh Jackson ;—^and warrants w'ere issued against three others of 
the leading conspirators. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Richard M'Cormick, 
and W. Sampson, a barrister, who had effected their escape. * 

It was not the intention of the rebels to make their destined attack 
on the government, before they had secured the assistance of their 


All these particulars arc extracted from the report of the Secret Committee of the Irish 

Parliament. 
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French Allies; but, having perceived, that the judicious conduct of 
government, in blending mercy with rigour, -extending the former to 
the repentant, and making the refractory feel the effects of the latter; 
and having all their plans unexpectedly disclosed, by the arrest of so 
many of their principal members, they reserved to make one desperate 
effort. For this purpose, theij;^military committee immediately digested 
a plan for a general rising ; the^ proposed to make themselves masters 
of the capital, and to secure the neighbouring camp at Laughlinstown, 
and the park of artillery at Cliapelizod, on the same night. The rebels 
of the counties of Dublin, ^^’’icklow, and Kildare, were to co-operate 
in this grand attack. As soon as the insurrection had thus commenced, 
the event was to be signified to the distant counties, in the North and 
South, by the stoppage of the mail coaches. 

The fabrication of those murderous instruments of rebellion, pikes, 
was now carried on with the utmost industry, and with such barefaced 
effrontery, that blacksmiths were detected in making them, even at 
noon-day: * while leaden gutters were stripped off the houses to be 
converted into bullets. So ripe were the populace of Dublin for 
rebellion, that it required more prudence to restrain, than zeal to 
stimulate their efforts. In the month of April, a large body of them 
assembled in the libertyy and attempted to demolish the houses of some 
loyal subjects, but were prevented by the timely interposition of the 
Yeomanry. So confident were they of success, that, so long before as 
March, 1797» when the time for the renewal of publicans’ licences 
arrived, the persons who applied for them told the magistrates, w ith 
a stern and insolent air, that that would be their last application ;f and, 
in March, 1799^ they used the same language. On the thirtieth of 
March, the Viceroy found it necessary to publish a proclamation, 
containing the most direct and positive orders to the officers commanding 
his Majesty’s forces, to employ them with the utmost vigour and 


• Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 203. 

f Musgrave's Memoirs, p. 204. If the magistrates haJ dischargeJ their duty, tliey would 
iiot have renewed tlic licences of men who had dared to make use of such threatening language. 
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decision for the suppression of a treasonable conspiracy against the 
government and constitution, which had manifested itself in open acts 
of violence and rebellion. 

It* was now deemed expedient to place Mr. Reynolds in a state of 
security. For this purpose he was arrested, on the sixth of May, by a 
party of the military, at Castledcrmot, and conveyed, in custody, to 
Dublin ; and, as the rebels, who had discovered, what they called, his 
treachery, formed many plots against his life, he claimed the protection 
of government,.and was provided with apartments at the castle. The 
rebels, however, defeated their own object, by attacking the character 
and conduct of Mr. Reynolds; since, by so doing, they effectually 
removed those scruples which he had hitherto cherished, and made him 
resolve to stand publicly forth, to reveal their plots to the world, and to 
bring them to condign punishment. A conspiracy was formed for 
murdering th^ Lord Chancellor Clare ; and it was in agitation to seize his 
children, in order to hold them as hostages. On the eleventh of May, 
the government issued a proclamation, offering a reward of one thousand 
pounds, to any one who should apprehend Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Eight days after this proclahl^lion appeared, certain information was 
received, that Lord Edward^jyi?as in Dublin, and lodged in the house of 
one Murphey, a dealer in feathers, in Thomas-street. Accordingly, 
early in the evening of the nineteenth. Captains Swan and Ryan, of the 
Volunteers, with eight soldiers in disguise, repaired thither in order to 
apprehend him. While the officers were posting thdr men in such a 
manner as to prevent the possibility of an escape. Swan saw a woman 
run hastily up the stairs of Murphy's house, and, conceiving that she 
was going to apprize Lord Edward of their approach, he instantly 
followed her. Tie entered a room in which he found the object of his 
search lying on a bed, in his dressing jacket; and he informed his 
lordship that he had a warrant against him, and that resistance would 
be vain, assuring him, at the same time, that he would be treated with 
the utmost respect. Lord Edward, however, knowing that his life was 
forfeited to the violated laws of his country, resolved not to surrender 
it without a struggle. With a resolution, worthy a better cause, he 
sprang from the bed, and snapped a pistol at Swan, which missed fire. 
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He then drew a dagger, rushed upon Swan, and stabbed and cut him in 
several places. In this^^uffle, Swan received a deep and dangerous wound 
under the ribs, which bled most profusely. Captain Ryan now came to 
the assistance of his colleague, and snapped a pocket pistol at Lord 
Edward, whiqii missed fire; he then made a lunge at him with a sword- 
cane# which bent on his ribs, but which afiected him so' niuch, that 
Lord Edward threw himself upon the bed. Ryan now attempted to 
secure him, when another scuffle ensued, in which liis lordship plunged 
a dagger into the side of his assailant; they then both fell from the bed 
to the ground, and when there, Ryan received many other desperate 
wounds, and one in the abdomen, so large, that his bowels came out on 
the floor.* At this instant. Major Sirr entered the room, and found the 
two wounded officers on the floor, each holding a leg of Lord Edward, 
who was moving towards the door. Sirr fired at his Lordship, and 
wounded him in the shoulder, on which he called out for mercy, and 
surrendered himself.—An attempt was made, by a numerous body of 
rebels, to rescue their leader, on his way to the castle, but Major Sirr 
having judiciously applied for a military force, it arrived in time to defeat 
their plan. Two days after this transaql^ion, rni the twenty-first of May, 
Messrs. Henry and John Sheares, two l^^i^slcrs, brothers, and natives of 
Cork, with Patrick Byrne, a bookseller i^y ^rafton-street, Dublin, were 
apprehended ; when, in the house of Henry Sheares, a most sanguinary 
proclamation was found, which was intended for circulation, the morning 
after the projected insvirrection and massacre. The next day the IJousc 
of Commons wei’e apprized, by the Secretary to the Viceroy, that his 
Excellency had received inforuiation that the disafiected had been daring 
enough to form a plan, for the purpose of possessing themselves, in tlic 
course of that week, of the metropolis, of seizing the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and those in authority within the city; that, in consequence of 
such information, he had directed every military precaution to be taken 
wdiich seemed expedient-; that he had made full communication to tlie 
magistrates for the direction of their efforts ; and that he had not a doubt, 
by the measure wdiich would be pursued, that the designs of the rebels 

* Ryan died of his wounds, in a few days, leaving behind him the character of an upright 
)nan, and a most loyal subject. 
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would be eflectually and totally crushed. The address voted by the 
House rontaini d every assurance of determined support which the 
occasion reejuired ; and it was presented by the whole House, with the 
Speaker at their head, who proceeded, on foot, through the streets, to 
the castle, in order to give the greater effect to their conduct. 

The night of the twenty-third of May was finally filled upon, as the 
commencement of that dreadful epoch, in which the empire of the law 
was to yield to the dominion of arms; in which the voice of humanity 
was to be silenced by the yells of assassination; the suggestions of 
conscience to be stifled by the dictates of fanaticism; the reign of 
social order to give place to the anarchy of rebellion; reason to be 
subdued by brutal force ; and in w hich the fair face of a country, 
supereminently blessed by the bounteous hand of Providence, was to be 
disfigured and deformed, converted into a scene of desolation and blood, 
by the parricidal rage of her owm children. 

The plan of the rebels appears to have been lain with ability, and, 
from the smallness of the garrison of Dublin, had it not been for the 
seizure of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and otlier of their leaders, it is most 
probable that it would have been completely successful. Neilson, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of Sheares, had resolved, in the first instance, to 
attack the prison of Newgate, in which Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
confined,* and to liberate all the prisoners; and, about ten at night, 
having stationed his men at diflerent posts, in the neighbourhood, he 
went to reconnoitre the place. Gregg, the keeper of New'gate, having 
perceived and recognized liiin, made an attempt to seize him, which 
Neilson resisted ; tw o yeomen, however, coming up to Gregg’s assistance, 
this rebel leadef 'allowed himself to be taken, although he had thousands 
of armed men within a short distance of the spot; so ill were his measures 
combined for the accomplishment of the object which he had in view. 

The castle was to have been attacked, at the same moment, in front and 
rear, by tw'o desperate bands of ruffians, armed wdth cutlasses and pistols. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald died of his wounds, in Newgate, on the fourth of June. 
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A select party were to be provided with lon|f ladders, by means of which 
they could enter the bed-chambers of the prinqipal members of the 
government, whom it was intended either to murder or to carry off as 
hostages. In the mean time the city was to have been set on fire in 
four different .places, and the bason which supplied it with water, and 
the pipes through which it was conveyed, were to be destrcjyed. 

In pursuance of the original plan, the Belfast mail-coach was stopped 
and burned near Santry; the Cork mail-coach was destroyed near 
Naas, and that destined for Athlone, at Lucan. The rebels at Santry 
called upon the inhabitarits of the neighbouring cottages to rise, assuring 
them that the city and castle of Dublin were, by that time, in possession 
of their friends.—So confident were they of the success of their plans. 
The coachman and guard of the Limerick mail-coach were murdered 
near the Curragh of Kildare. 

The provincial rebels, irt the neighbourhood of Dublin, were only 
prevented from acting, by the apprehension of their leaders, and by 
the intelligence which they received of the slender garrison in the capital 
being under arms. But for these circumstances the attack on the 
metropolis would have been most formidable, and, as has been 
before observed, would, in all probability, have been successful; when 
the most dreadful consequences must have ensued, whether the rebels 
had ultimately succeeded or failed. The danger, too, was greatly 
increased by the discovery that, near nine-tenths of the Roman 
Catholics in the Xeomanry corps were united Irishmen, and had taken 
an oath to be true to the rebels, in direct contradiction to their 
sworn allegiance; and that many of them, after having taken the 
oath of rebellion, had, by deliberate and pre-determined perjury. Joined 
the Yeomanry corps for the purpose of getting arms into their hands, of 
learning the use of them, and of turning them against the loyalists, 
perhaps in the very moment of danger.”* It was remarked that, 
in the city of Dublin, above two thousand Catholics solicited admittance 
into the several corps of Yeomanry during the six weeks immediately 


* Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 220. 
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preceding the insurrection; and that most of them were proposed by 
Catholic ycomcH, who afterwards either proved to be rebels, or were 
disarmed, under circumstances of strong suspicion.* It was further 
discovered, that the Popish domestics, both male and female, with 
very few exceptions, had taken the oath of the Uniox, and were to 
have assisted in the projected insurrection and massacre of th& night 
ot the 23d of IVIay.—here were above twenty thousand servants of 
this description in Dublin.f 

Although the timely discovery-of this infernal plan had enabled the 
government, most earnestly seconded by the loyal inhabitants of Dublin, 
to avert the intended effect of its first exposion, the rebels were by 
no means discouraged; the insurrection extended to various parts of 
the kingdom, and Ireland was now placed under martial law. Most 
of the regular forces had, at different periods, been sent on foreign 
service, and their places suj)plicd by Fencible regiments, many of them 
Scotch. The 'same day on which the rebellion broke out in Dublin, 
May the 23d, tlie tow ns of Naas, Carlow% Baltingglass, Monasteven, and 
Clare, were attacked, and the rebels beaten at each of them, principally 
by the Irish Militia and Yeomen. On the 29 th of the same month, 
General Sir .Tames Duff defeated a large body of the rebels, on the 
Curragh of Kildare, and opened the passage from Dublin to Munster, 
which had'been obstructed by them. On the same day, the town of 
Enniscorthy, in the county of Wexford, wus attacked by the rebels, 
commanded by one INlurphy, the Romish Priest of a neighbouring parish. 
It w as defended by the Protestant Yeomanry alone. Enniscorthy is an 
open place, without fortilications, and the action '^ds fought at the 
outskirts of the towui. The Yeomanry did not exceed three hundred, 
while the rebel force amounted to six thousand men. The contest was 

• Idem Ibid. Sir Richard Mui?grave specifics several of the Yeomanry corps, in which the 
Catholic nvcmbers>vere deeply concerned in the rebellion ; and this was particularly the case in 
the Saint Sepulchre’s corps, inyvhich the Popish Yeomen w^re disarmed for having conspired to 
murder their Protestant officers, and fellow-soldiers. 


t Idem Ibid. p. 221. 
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long and bloody. Forty-seven of the Yeomanry were killed, and above 
five hundred of the rebels. When the Romish inhabitants of the town 
saw tlie rebels give way, they set fire to the houses, most of which 
were thatched, in the rear of the Yeomanry, and obliged them, by the 
smoke and heat, to file otF from the tow n, which was then entered by 
the re^ls. The yeomanry retreated, without molestation, to Wexford, 
at the distance eleven miles. The day before, the rebels had defeated 
a party o||'abotlf a hundred of the North Cork Militia, most of whom 
they killed, and got possession of their muskets and ammunition, with 
which they greatly galled the Enniscoi^hy Yeomanry. On this success, 
the peasantry of the country, most of wfioni were Romanists, joined 
the rebels, who marched dri to Wexford, which is a sea-port, and the 
county-town. There were but few troops in the place. Some gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood raised Yeomanry corps, but, having imprudently 
enrolled Romanists amongst them, they, to a man, deserted to the 
rebels, with their arms and ammunition; and there w ere numbers of 
Romish inhabitants in the town, who showed evident signs of disallec- 
tion. These circumstances induced the commander of the troops to 
evacuate Wexford, and to retire w ith liis force, including the Yeomanry 
of Enniscorthy, to Duncannon Fort, a strorig post at the distance of 
about thirty miles. 

By this means the Rebels became masters of Wexford, when they 
w’ere immediately joined by the great body of the Romanists, in the 
Counties of Wexford, Wicklow*^, Kildare, and Carlow. They defeated 
a detachment of the Army w hich had marched from Dublin, under 
Colonel Walpole, ’#ho suflered himself to be surprised by them, and who 
lost his life in the action. The remains of his party retired into the 
County of Wicklow, and’ took post at Arklow^ I'he Rebels, elated 
with their success, mustered their forces, and advanced, on the filth of 
June, against the town of Ross, which, with Duncannon-Fort, and the 
Town of NewdoWn-Barry, where the only: places in the Cbtinty of 
Wexford, of which they ^.were not in possession. The County of 
Dublin Militia, led by Lord Mountjoy, with some other troops of 
Yeomanry, forming in the whole a body of fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of Generals Johnson and Eustace, w ere stationed at Ross. 
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The town is not fortified ; there are some remains of an old wall, bnt it 
is jpow in ruins. The Rebels commenced the attack with a body of 
twenty-five thousand men. The troops had marched out of the Town 
to receive them, and, in order to throw them into disorder, the Rebels, 
witli their pikes, dc<i|^e a vast^ number of horses and oxen before them. 
The Rebels had some field pieces and howitzers, w^hich they had*vtaken, 
partly, from a small detaehmeud; of the Garrison of ©uncannon-Fort, 
which had been, imprudently, sent out againsft them ; and, pa|^y, from 
the troops under Colonel W^alpole. Their leaderstiad distributed among 
them a considerable quantity of whiskey, in order to render them more 
desperate by intoxication, ,^'hey attacked thb troops with great fury ; 
and Lord Mountjoy w^as killed gallantly fighting at the head of his 
regiment.* The weight of the Rebel column, after a furious contest, 
forced the troops into the town, and the battle was continued, with 
great obstinacy, in the streets, till, at length, the courage and discipline 
of the Loyalists prevailed over the superior numbers of the Rebels, wdio 
were ctimpelled, after a dreadful carnage, to retreat. ^J'heir slain, in the 
struts >of the town a||tl suburbs, amounted to two thousand two 
hundred, exclusive of numbers w ho, with difficulty, withdrew from the 
scene of action, and afterwards died of ^leir wounds. The military 
were so fatigued that they were unable ire pursue them. The battle, 
from the first attack of the Rebels to their final retreat, lusted eight 
hours.-j- 

* This Nobleman was the first person who introduced a Bill into the Irish Parliament for 
the repeal of a part of the Popery Co<|f, and, says a contemporary writer, “ he, unfortunately, 
felt the bitter effects andincfiicacy of his own system of conciliation.” 

f On . the day on which the battle of Ross was fought, the barb^ous massacre of 
Sctdlabogue toolc place. Scdllabpgue was situated about half a mile from the Rebel camp on 
Carrickbyrne Hill, in the county of Wexford, and a barn, there, was converted into a place of 
confinement for Protestanf lSrisoners. Here, with a degree of savage ferocity, and of cold¬ 
blooded malice, the barbarians deliberately murdered two hundred and twenty-one innocent 
Protestants, of all ages and of both sexes. They set fire to the which contained one 
hundred and eighty four of these wretched victims, and thirty-seven were shot in front of the 
blinding. The horrid circumstances of cruelty attending fhis massacre arc detailed, at length, 
in-the-interesting Memoirs of Sir Richard Musgrave, accompanied by the authorities for all 
the various facts which the author relates. Hence it appears, that the Captain of .this 
sanguinary band refused to give the order for the massacre until be had received the commands 
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'!^he inability to pursue the Rebels having prevented the dispersion of 
their, army, their leaders resolved to try their fortunes again ; and, in a 
few days after their unsuccessful attack on Ross> they marched to the 
opposite side of the county of Wexford, and assaulted ..the town of 
ArkldW, situated on the great road, from Wexford to Dublin, about 
thirty-three males from the CapiUil. %'he rebels had eighteen thousand 
jcpen, \V%ile the trooj)S, who opposed them, under General Needham, 
did not exceed twelve hundred. Notwithstanding this disparity of 
numbers, the Rebels wei^ again repulsed with great slaughter, chiefly by 
the courage of the Cavan Militia, under*' Colonel Barry, the Durham 
Fencibles, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, and a considerable body of 
Yeomanry. 

On the seventh of June, a body of Rebels suddenly assembled in the 
county of Antrim, in the northern part of Ireland, rushed furiously into 
the town of^ Antrim, where many of the gentry and magistracy of the 
county were assembled, and among the r^t. Lord O’Neil. The 
Yeomen of the place immediately flew to arms, and a contest ensued, 
in which Lord O’Neil recei^d a mortal wound. About the same time . 
the Rebels rose in a part of the county of Down, but were immediately 
attacked, defeated, and dispersed, by General Nugent, who commanded 
the troops nt Belfast, 'fhis insurrection broke out on the estates of 
Lord Moira, most of whose tenants were aj^tively engaged in it. 

The rebels, in the county of Wexford, where the chief force of the 
Leinster Insurgents w’as concentrated, after their defeat at Ross and at 
Arklow, drew their main body together, consisting of about eighteen 
thousand men, to Enniscortliy, and encamped on a high and steep hill, 
called Vinegar Hill, adjacent to that town which it overlooks and com¬ 
mands ;—the a very considerable river, running at the b^e of the 


of a Prieitt for that .purpose. Five Romanists also perished in the barn at Scullabogue ; two of 
them were thus murdered because they would not consent to the murder of their Protestant 
masters i —a third for playing on his bag-pipes, a loyal song; and the'two others, father and 
son, for being suspected of loyalty from having obtained a pass from General Fawcett.—. 
Alusgrave*s MemoirSy p. 423—428. 

VoL. III. 


L\ 
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hillin a winding chdftinel, and washing one-half of its circumference. 
This was a very strong post, and, if well defended, might have bid defiance 
to a considerable army. Defeated as the Rebels had been they seemed 
to have .given up the idea of offensive operations, till their French s\iccours 
should arrive, which they impatiently expected ; and, relying bn the 
strength of their position, determined, there, to await tlie attack of the 
Royal army which they knew to be assembling oi|^ all sides. IKiey h^, 
at the same time, a numerous garrison in the town of Wexford, and vjiterc 
in possession of the whole sea-coast from ^^^rklow to the mouth of 
Waterford harbour, all which their present position effejjtually covered. 
The passage from thence , to the French coast, particularly to Brest, was 
short; they had some good cannon and howitzers, and were in no want 
of ammunition. In this formidable position, and thus provided, they 
were attacked by the Royal army, a great portion of which consisted of 
Militia and Yeomen, and driven from it, after a sjiort, feeble, and ineffectual 
struggle. The whole body of Rebels would have been taken or 
dellroyed, had not one c!ifolui|in of the army, under General Needham, 
from some confusion or mistake in the orders, been prevented from 
taking the situation which had originally b<^n appointed for it; by which 
means an opening was left, in the line of cir^mvallation (which, 
but for this, had been complete) tlirough which nearly the whole of the 
rebel army escaped in the greatest disorder, part of them flying towards 
the mountains of Wicklow, ^id part of that chain of mountains which 
divides the counties of Carlow and Wexford.* 


* When the Rebels determinctl to fix tlicir head-quarters at Vinegar Hill, they took the 
neighbouring town of Enniscorthy, in whicli they committed the most dreadful ravages, and 
the most wanton acts of barbarity. One of the first objects on which they wreaked their fana¬ 
tical vengeance was the Parish Church, which they completely gutted, and burnt all the mate¬ 
rials at the door, where they tore into pieces the biblcs and prayer-books. They burnt the 
parsonage-house, destroyed between four and five hundred other habi|ations, and massacred a 
great number of Protestant inhabitants, without distinction of age or condition. Indeed,. it 
appears, that they held permanent Committees of assassination, in their camp qp Vinegar Hill, 
under the immediate direction of their Priests, who did not scruple to sanction, with their 
countenance, acts of rebellion, and deeds of murder. When the destined victims were led 
forth to be murdered in cold blood, the executioners often knelt down, crossed themselves, and 
said a prayer, before they performed their bloody task. Mr. Ram, a brother of Lord Cour- 
town, was informed, by his Catholic tenants, that they had entered into the rebellion, at the 
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The Rebels in the towi^of Wexford, hearing <^.jthe defeat, abandoned 
the place, and joined tliat party which fled tq^ivards the Wicklow 
mountains. The day before they fled, however, they took ninety-seven 
Protestants from the prison of Wexford, and murdered them with pikes on 
the bridge ; and the massacre of one hundred more was intended for the 
following day ; when the approach of the Royal army compelled the 
Rebels to forego the completion of tlieir bloody purpose, and to seek 
fpr safet^^j in flight. It is lamentable to relate that here, as in every 
oilier place, where sidl^lar acts of cruelty were perpetrated, the Popish 
multitude acted under the influence and mostly under the immediate 
direction of tliw^r Priest^.' And, though 4here were fifteen or sixteen 
Popish Priests resident in the town, there was but one. Father Corrin, 
who interfered to save the life of a single Protestant,* 

instigation of their Priests, that It was usual, in the Rebel camp, for the Priest of each parish 
to call over the names of his own parishioners ; and that, in the event of being incapacitated 
by age or infirmity, his coadjutor siupplicd his place. Mass was regularly said in the camp, and 
all the forms of the Roman Church rigorously observed. Among the most conspicuous of the 
Rebel Priests were Fathers Murphy, Roche, Kearns, and Sut|pn, who were not less active in 
their temporal character of Rebels than in their spirltuaf* character of Priests. It is believed, 
that not less than five hundred Protestants were thus deliberately murdered, in the Rebel camp, 
under no otlier pretence, than that they were Heretics or Protestants. And, when they mur¬ 
dered their victims, the Reftsels frequently declared their resolution to extirpate Heresy, by 
serving all Heretics in the same way. These facts are established, in a manner that leaves no 
room' to question their authenticity, by Sir Richard Musgrave, in his Memoirs, who has 
displayed the most laudable industry, in the collection of documents and proofs, for placing 
the object of the Rebellion, and the conduct of the Rc^ls, in a true point of view.—What¬ 
ever objections the prejudiced voice of Party may oppose to his deductions, the facts which he 
has collected speak for themselves, in a voice too strong to be stifled by artifice, or silenced by 
sophistry. 


• It is clearly demonstrated by Sir Richard Musgrave, tliat the Priests possessed 
unbounded influence over the Rebels, .whence it follows, of necessity, not only that they could 
haye prevented the numerous massacres which they perpetrated, but even the Rebellion 

itself.-Wherever t^^ granted protections, they were uniformly respected by the,rebels, and 

the parties who bore them walked about in safety. A young man from Ross is stated to have 
been so shocke|j|,. 9 t the massacres on the bridge of Wexford, as to have haistened to Doctor 
Caulfield, the Popish Bishop of the diocese, to inform him of them, and to beseech him to 
prevent them. The Bishop refused to interfere himself, but said his chaplain. Father Roclie, 
who was present, should go for that purpose. No one, however, witnessed the interposition 

l12 
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When the King’sjtroops entered Wexford, they took the rebel 
leaiders. Father Roctwe, and Keogh, who were tried and executed.—^I’he 


of Mr. Roche. George Taylor, in his history of the rebellion In the county ^f exford, 
observes, that, during the massacres, ** a rebel captain, shocked at the cries of the victims, 
ran to the Popish Bishop, who was then drinking wine with the utmost composure after dinner ; 
and, knowing that he c(mld stop the massacre sooner than any other person, entreated him, for 
the mercy of God, to come and save the prisliih^rs. He, in a very unconcei^ed manner, 
replied, “ It was no affair of 'hisand requested the captain '*i||hld sit down an^ take a 
of wine with him, adding, that the people inuit be gratified” The captain refused the bishop’s 
invitation; and, filled with abhorrence and distress of miiul, walked silently away.” It re¬ 
quires no great skill in casuistry to know, that the man who li^ks the power,to prevent a murder, 
without incurring any danger himself, and refuses to exert it, is chargeable with all the moral 
guilt which attaches to a consent to the commission of murder. But it is conceived, that a 
minister of religion, whose duty it is to enforce, as far as he is able, obedience to every com- 
mandment of God, and who is in the habit of proclaiming that precept of the decalogue 
“ THOU SHALT 130 NO MURDER,” is chargeable with something more than the moral guilt 
attaching to the consent^ when he allows a murder to be committed, which he has the ability to 
prevent, and especially when he is called upon Snd exhorted to prevent it. 

" When a charge so serious il preferred against ministers of religion, as that of violating 
every principle of duty, by encouraging crimes which they are bound, if possible, to prevent, 
it is highly necessary to adduce the strongest proofs iii support of it. A lady of Wexford, 
who kept a diary in which she marked the proceedings of thej^els, while they were in 
possession of that town, states the following circumstance : Mr. Patrick Redmond, a 

Roman Catholic, and one of the Committee for provisions, catpe to us the evening of the 
day the massacre was committed. He was, like ourselves, half-dead with horror, and declared 
that he entreated the priests to come down with their crucifixes and prevent the massacre; ka 
they all refused to do so. We told him tMt Father Broc said he had saved ninete^ prisoners. This 
Mr. Redmond denied, and said it was the express,” (meaning the express from the rebel camp 
at Vinegar-Hill, announcing the app^^ch of the Royal army) “ thtf saved them.” 

Doctor M‘Nevin, in his evidence before a Secret Committee of the Irish House of Lords, 
in August, 1798, deposed, “ That the Catholic priests had ceased to_be alarmed at the 
calumnies which Hadbeen propagated of French irreligion, and were well affected to the cause; 
that some of them had rendered great service in propagating, with discreet zeal, the system of 
the Irish union.” 

Tliough Doetbr Caulfield did not cHuse to devote a few minutes to the purpbse of rescuing 
Innocent Protestants from a cruel death, he could, it seems, without hesitation, pass a whole 
hour in the street, in bestowing—^will posterity believe the fact ? his benedictions on rebels, 
with the instruments of murder in their hands, and on their way to perpetrate the most horrible 
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Rebel General, John Hay, was also taken by G^. Dundas’s army and 
hanged. Mr. Bagenall Harvey, and Mr. John C^clough, two other of 

acts of unprovoked and savage cruelty. The following affidavit, which is extracted from the 
appendix to mr Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, was made by Mrs. Crane, a most respectable 
lady, sister to the Irish Judge Chamberlaine — 

** County of Wexford to wit, 

“ Elizabeth Crane, of the coid®!y of Wexford, widow, being duly sworn on the 
Evangelists, deposeth ^d saith. That on the twentieth d:^&f »June last, she was in her 
own house, in great anxiety, apprehending, from circumstances which had happened that 
morning, the life of her son-in-laF^ Middleton Robson, a loyalist, then a prisoner in the gaol 
of Wexford, to be ^ iramediate* and imminent danger; that in the afternoon of said twen¬ 
tieth day, between the hours of two and four of the clock, as said deponent believeth, she 
saw the Rev. Doctor Caulfield, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Roche, a priest of said town, 
pass by her house towards a lane, which communicates from the Back-street of said town 
to Gibson’s lane, which gave her great pleasure, as she supposed they were going to intercede 
for the prisoners. That near the entrance of said lane they were met by a number of men, 
armed with pikes and other weapons, coming,^ fs she believeth, from the gaol, who, as they 
came up to Doctor Caulfield, kneeled down, for the purpose, as deponent believeth, of 
receiving Dr. Caulfield's blessing, which he gave, spreading his hands over their heads, as^ she 
had seen him do to others whom he blessed, and that the men afterwards passed on, as she 
supposeth, to the bridge; and that very shortly afterwards, two men, armed with pikes, 
entered her house, who told her, * They were slaughtering on the bridge; that they would 
never draw bridle, till they would put them all on a level, and that by that time to-morrow, 
there would be neither buying or selling in Wexford j’ and that immediately before, or during, 
the time Doctor Caulfield was blessing, which was of a tedious length, nearly, as she thinks, 
an hour, said deponent heard a shot, by which she believes Matthewson was killed at the 
gaol. 

“ Elizabeth Crane. 

Siiifirn hfore me at Wexford^ this sixteenth day of Marchy 1799. 

“ William Toole.” 

As an additic^al proof of the influence and authority enjoyed and exercised by the priests, 
with the rebels, it must be added, that the same Father Corrin, who has been before men¬ 
tioned, was in the habit of granting pro/rr/w/*/which were always respited. A Mrs. Lett, 
wife to a brewer at ^niscorthy, swore, upon the trial of a rebel, that she had herself a 
protection from Father Corrin} and that her husband being a prisoner in Wexford gaol, one 
Thomas Clooney, a rij^Bl, offered to become surety for his good behaviour, if Mr. Corrin, 
would allow him to be taken out of gaol,” and that she went with the papier to Mr. Corrin, 
but he would no? allow him to be liberated. 

I am very well aware that Doctor Caulfield, the Popish Bishop of Wexford, and several of 
his clergy, published an answer to Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs, in which the Bishop did 
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their leaders, were ajpprehended in an island, about six leagwes from 
Wfxford, and brought to that town, where they suffered the sentence of 

not scruple to deny the facts stated in the above affidavit of Mrs. Crane ; asserting that he 
did not leave his house on the day of the massacre in Wexford, and producing tnl oath of his 
servant to corroborate his own affirmation ; which servant, however, only says that ** to the best 
of his knonvledge his said paster, Doctor Caulfield, did not leave his house on that day.” Now 
this cautious deposition of the servant cannot be opposed to the positive testimony of Mrs. 
Crane, who is represented as a lady of great piety and of unimpeached character; and who 
could have neither interest nor any other motive to misrepreaint sudi a fact.—She sa\Mhe 
Bishop bless the rebels ; anti she swore to what she saw. It would be an insult to common 
sense, as well as a violation of common justice, to put the interested assertion of Doctor 
Caulfield in '<iE>mpetition with the unbiassed testimony of such a witnes$i That the Doctor 
was in the habit of bestowing his benedictions on these children of Satan, who rebelled 
against their king, and murdered his loyal subjects, is proved by other evidence. Mr. 
Loftus Richards, a respectable inhabitant of Wexford, has declared, ** That he saiv 
Doctor Caulfield, the morning after the massacre, meet a party of rebels in a street dicre, and 
that they fell on their knees, and remained in that posture till they received his benediction.” 
Some Protestant ladies, who were prisoners.,, Wexford, also affirmed, that they were fre¬ 
quently eye-witnesses of this scene ; and that a body of the lower class of people never met 
Do<;tor Caulfield, without kneeling, and remaining on their knees till he blessed them.— Obser¬ 
vations on the Reply of the Right Reverend Doctor Cai/lfteld, Roman Catholic Bishop, and of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, of Wrxford, to the misrepresentations (f Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. Issfe. 
8vo. Dublin, p. 24-. But, on such a subject, the evidence of a Popish Priest may, by the 
advocates of Doctor Caulfield, probably, be deemed more satilfactory than the testimony 
of Protestant^ The following is an Extract from a Letter, dated August the 30th, 179£>, 
from Father Byrne, a Priest in the diocese of Wexford, to Mr. Donovan, a most respectable 
Attorney, of Peter-Strect, Dublin. 

Sir, 

** I am a Romish Priest.—Imposed iq>on hy the example of my Bishop^ I said mass at the Rebel 
camp; my behaviour during the time%as silch, that I am neither sorry for, nor ashamed of, 
it. 1 saved from twenty to thirty lives, who will make affidavit of it in any ^ourt; and this 
I look upon to be more meritorious (at least in the sight of God) than running away like many 
others, who now make a boast of their loyalty. As a proof of the public good-will 
towards me, my Chapel has never been insulted, though situated in the most public place in 
the county. On the return of the King’s Government, my first concern was, to obtain his 
Majesty’s pardon, for that degree of rebellion of which I was guilty, which (long may he live !) 
I obtained without any difficulty;—but guess, Sir, my astonishment at receiving a letter from 
my Bishop, silencihg me from my clerical function in this diocese, when his own conduct was 
what chiefly led me astray, (if I,except the degree of terror the Rebels put me into after the 
Government was upset all round me,) for during the ferment, which preceded the explosion,' 
be never instructed me how to act. Instead of excornmunicating them for their horrid 
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the law, together with Cornelius Grogan, and other of the Rebel chiefs. 
Mr. Harve/ was a man of a weak mind, who had been led into the 

rebellion, ht eave them his benediction in the Chapel-yard, two days after they took possession 

of Wexfbr^n Instead of exeommunicating the barbarous murderers at - he gave all his 

Priests power to give absolution for murder t—a po^uer which he ever till then reserved to himself. 
Even the last battle in this county was fought b^ his direction, and the ]|riest, who served as his 
Aide-de-camp on the occasion, he kept in his Louse till last spring, when he was obliged to 
sjnuggle him out of the country, otherwfise *he would have fallen a victim to outraged justice; 
and,'indeed, it is but of little ^ail to me, that the King should grant m^ both my life and liberty, 
if he suffers this gentleman to starve me. I have been at a great expence to qualify myself 
to live by the Gospel, and am qow too old to embark in any other line, to procure myself 
bread.—^Hence I conceive, and am advised thereto, that the laws of my countr 3 r*''''will procure 
me redress; nor do I think it a weak argument in proof of my loyalty, that I am the first 
Priest who has appealed to the laws of my country in preference to a foreign jurisdiction. My 
losses on this account, to the present day, I state at one hundred and six guineas, I, therefore, 
beseech you. Sir, to take my case in hand, and if you find me law, I will find you money.” 

The Bishop was evidently, on this occasioqp^laying a deep game, and acting most insidi¬ 
ously, by impeaching the loyalty of others fn order to secure his own from suspicion. He 
probably deemed this necessary for the purpose of obtaining, from the new Viceroy, a certificate 
of loyalty, which was procured through the medium of Doctor Troy, with as little difficulty as 
could be expected, on the following terms : 

” Sir, ** Dublin Castle, May llth, 1800 . 

“ In answer to the honour of your Letter of the 9th inst. which I have laid before my Lord 
Lieutenant, I am to assut«j you, that Government will give Doctor Caulfield that protec¬ 
tion which, from his conduct and character as a loyal subject, he appears justly to merit. 

“ I have thp honour to be. Sir, 

Tour most obedient Servant, 

“ To the most Reverend Doctor Troy, E. B. LittlehALES. 

North King-Street’’ 

And, in another Letter from Colonel Littlehales, dated June the 30th, that officer says, 
** that hie Excellency has no cause to alter the opinion he hatfimbibed of the loyalty and 
proper deportment of Doctor Caulfield.” No doubt. Doctor Troy, himsdf, was the voucher 
for the loyalty and proper deportment*of his spiritual colleague. What that loyalty was, and 
what that preper deportment, the facts which have been related sufficiently explain.—But it is 
perfectly clear that Lord Cornwallis was most inaccurately informed of the conduct and 
principles of individuals, and exercised very little discriipination, in appreciating both facts 
and actions. 

The following affidavit will throw some further light on the conduct of Doctor Caulfield, 
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Rebellion by the artifices and persuasions of abler, and of bolder; 
villains. He was not cruel in his disposition, and often interfered to 


which procured the honourable testimony of the Viceroy, as well as on that of !|^venap;h, 

another Romish Priest. 

John HIggenbottoi» .sweareth, on the Holy Evangelists, that he was a prisoner, with 
the rebels, in Gorcy, the day of the battle of Arklow, that he was bailed out by Farlong, 
Darcy, and Rossitcr, of Gorey, and thereby permitted to be a prisoner at large j th:^ 
went with Rossiter into Dar^S, a public house, and into a room where they sat to drink, 
and shortly after, Kavenagh and Synnot, priests, and two other Rebels, came into them; that 
after some tigse, Synnot said, * Murphy (Father John Murphy a Rebel leader) had but seven 
men when litfe'hcgan the business, and now you see what it has come tohe then took out a 
lAter, and shewed It to Redmond, saying,. ‘ You may read that, and sec how long I have 
been concerned in this business; and, though I stood against it as long as I could, you may 
see, in that Letter, how I was compelled by thl bishop to it.’ Some time after, 
while the battle raged, and could be heard, he said, ‘ There are some people now lashed 
round hell with an iron flail.’ 

“ Sworn before.me, « John HigGenbottom. 

“ Peter Brown. 

** I certify that the above aflulavit was made before me; and that I know Higgenbottom 
well, and believe him to be well worthy of credit. 

** Peter BKOw!5,fci)<f/7« of Ferns. 


When Mr.:;Allen, a Protestant of New Ross, who had lived inhabits of intimacy with 
Doctor Caul^ekl, was iu prison, at Wexford, his wife implored' the Doctor to liberate him ; 
but he refused to interfere, observing, that her husband would not have been there if%e had 
not deserved it!!! 

Doctor Caulfield’s certificate of lo\^alt^ 0 [\ enable him to iiwalidilte these facts, which are 

established on the best authority, ifcr yeis%to stand up against them. Indeed, the mere 
application for a certificate of loyalty, implies the consciousness of some just grounds for the 
impeachment of loyalty,^ the applicant—On this same principle, no doubt,officer, 
recently cashiered^ eo^rdkefjudged it prudent, some years before his character was fully 
known, to obtain, from his colleagues, a certificate of ciftrage! This application was the more 
extraordinary, as the book in which his conduct was exposed had not appeared at the time 
when k was made.—^The Doctor, however, proved his gratitude to the easy Vic^by, by 
prevailing on the Popish multitude, who had made the most sanguinary efforts, in 1798, for 
promoting the separation of the two kingdoms, to sign an address, in 1799, in favour of the 
plan in agitation for uniting thenffor ever. Indeed, in the certificate and the address, cause and 
iffect may be clearly discerned. 
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prevent the effusion of blood. On his trial, he declared, “ that he had 
become a member of the Union three years before; that he imagined 

In his pretended justification. Doctor Caulfield percinptoril 7 denies, that the protections 
granted by iiSi’e priests during the rebellion had any effect, and even insinuates that none 
were granted. His words are, As to the invariable effects of protections granted by priests, 
I repeat and insist, there were nonej nor could any priest, except a blockhead, attempt to 
grant any such.” Most certainly protection were granted, very frequently by priests} and 
they never failed to preserve the lives of those to whom they were granted. And, strange to 
say. Doctor Caulfield was, himself, the very blockhead whom hb censures, for he granted the 
following protection to two gentlemen of Euniscorthy, who were in prison at Wexford; and, 
still more strange, it procured their immediate release. 

From the excellent characters of the above gentlemen, I beg leave, in the name of Jesiis 
Christ, to recommend them to be protected. 

« Wexfordy June \Sthy 1798.’* James Caulfield. 

In one part of his justification, (p. 18) the j^>ctor declares that he was absolutely ignorant 
of the massacre being intended or perpetrated. Until some hours after it had ceased. A decla¬ 
ration, the falsehood of which is demonstrated as well by moral evidence as by positive testimony. 
But what the Doctor betrayed the greatest anxiety to establish was, the unwarrantable ass|r- 
tion (in his preface) that, “ of all the insurrections that took place in Ireland, in 1798, the 
name of religion was gnly used in AVexford.” Tf thorp he any one fact more clearly demon¬ 
strated than another, relating to this dreadful rebellion, it is this—that religiony or rather 
fanaticism, was the grand engine by which the Popish multitude were put in motion, and sti¬ 
mulated to the commission of those horrid acts of cruelty which the historian shudders to 
record. Not only in the county of Wexford was the extirpation of heresy the cry, but 
wherever the rebels were enabled to establish a footing. Of the many proofs which might be 
adduced in confirmation of this fact, the following will suffice to shew the inaccuracy of the 
Doctor’s assertion. Soon after the French landed, the following notice was posted on the 
church of Killyshee, in the bounty of Westmea^. ‘^Take notice, heretick usurpers! that 
the brave slaves of this island will no longer lie iii bondage j the die is cast, our deliverers are 
come, and the royal brute,” (meaning the King) “ who held the iron rod of despotic tyranny, 
is expiring, nor shall «»*/? govern. Our old holy religion shall bel^-established irx this house, 
and the earth shall no longer be burdened with bhody hereticks, virlio, under the pretence of 
rebellion, (which they themselves have Raised) mean to massacre us. 

** The fleur de lis and harp we will display. 

While tyrant heretics shall mould to clay. 

** Revenge! Revenge! J^evenge !’* 


More attention has Been bestowed on this subject than to many readers, possibly, may 

VoL. III. M m 
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the only object was to reform the constitution ; and that he had not, 
till recently, discovered that the Popish priests were deeply concerned 

seem necessary. But so much pains seem to haare been taken for keeping the mpst prominent 
feature of the rebellion out of siglit, by all parties, that it became the duty of the historian to 
endeavour, at least, to remove the screen which had been placed to conceal it from public 
view. The Opposition, anxious only to fix blame and guilt on the government, not only 
denied the existence of every religious motive, but pertinaciously refused to ascribe the rebel¬ 
lion to any thing but those acts of coercion which they called oppressive, which were adopted 
for the purpose of checking its progress, and which of course were not carried into effect dll 
after the rebellion, which they were stated to produce, had begun; They even went so far 
as to make it a question whether the people of Ireland had not a right to rebel. On the tnventf^ 
first of Jimti more than a fortnight after the horrible massacre of the Protestants, at Sculla- 
bogue, in the debate on tlie motion for allowing the English militia to serve in Ireland, 
Mr. Jekyll did not scruple to declare, “ that he saw no reason for calling the disturbances 
in Ireland an unnatural and wicked rebellion. Unless proper and regular documents were laid 
before the House to prove that an unnatural and wicked rebellion raged in Ireland, how could 
we know but that the people of Ireland had a right to make this resistance.”* This is not the place 
to animadvert on language so grossly inflammatory and so highly unconstitutional. It is quoted, 
here, merely to shew the sentiments of the party on the Irish rebellion. On the other hand, 
the Ministers had no other means of justifying their system of concession to the Irish Papists, 
than by admitting their continued loyalty and good conduct, and, consequently, by discou¬ 
raging every idea, that religion had any thing to do with the rebellion. But it is the duty of 
the historian tu reject, alike, the niisi epresentations of all parties, and to have for his sole 
object the establishincnt of truth. 

It is impossible, after a careful examination of all the authenticated facts relating to this 
rebellion, and after an attentive perusal of all the documents which have appeared, not to 
conclude that, in respect of the great mass of the Papists actively'engaged in it, it was, to all 
intents and purposes, a religious war. When the rebellion, indeed, was first formed, 
from the desire to conciliate the Presbyterians of the North, and the few Protestant leaders 
who took a part in it, this object V)RS most cautiously concealed. No sooner, however, did 
the time for its explosion arrive, than it became manifest, in all the proceedings of the rebels; 
—and the proofs of its existence are too numerous to admit of a doubt, and too strong to be 
shaken either by assertioH or by argument. But, it must not be supposed that the jnobility and 
principal gentry of the Romish Church in Ireland were implicated in the guilt of rebellion. 
On the contrary, they condemned the conduct of the infuriated multitude, and endeavoured, 
by their exhortations and example, to bring them back to the path of duty. A loyg^ address 
was drawn up, immediately after the rebellion broke out, which was subscribed by the Earls 
of Fingal and Kenmare, Dr. Troy, and many others of the principal Catholics, resident in and 
about the capital. Lord Fingal, too, manifested great activity and gallantry, at the head of 


* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, 
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in it, and that the extermination of Jfrotestants was their main design.^ 
That, having opposed their sanguinary views, he was deposed, and the 
command was given to that infamous villain. Father Roche ; that he was 
then carried to the Three-Rock Camp as a prisoner, where he remained 
a few days, and was so far at liberty as to be allowed to walk about; 
but so closely watched, tlia't, with every wish to make his escape, he 
found it impossible, till the evening on wdiich the rebels fled in every 
direction, on the approach of the King’s troops.” When asked ,by a 
friend, how he came to consent to the bloody business of Scullabogue, 
he with visible symptoms of horror, answered, “ that it w^as brought 
about by an infamous, sanguinary popish faction.” 

The rebels who, after tlie evacuation of Wexford, had retreated 
towards the mountains of Carlow, passed from thence into the Kilkenny 
mountains, and there assaulted the little tow n of CastlCcomer. A small 
party of the Waterford and Downshire Militia checked their progress 
fora while, in a most gallant manner; and, notwithstanding the immense 
superiority of numbers opposed to them, maintained their ground, till 
Sir Charles Asgill arrived to their assistance, with nine hundred men of 
the garrison of Kilkenny, when a few discharges of grape shot drove 
the rebels from tlie place. Sir Charles then returned to Kilkenny, and 
all the Protestants of Castlecomer expecting another attack, left their 
habitations and took refuge in that town. C’astlecomer was, of course. 


his corps, Sn, opposing the rebels in the field. And several of the Catholic gentlemen mani¬ 
fested equal zeal and loyalty. But the good conduct of the enlightened and loyal few did not 
alter the nature and character of the rebellionE*’;' Operating on such minds, the tenets 
and principles of the Church of Rome might, possibly, not produce eficcts dangerous to 
civil society in a Protestant State. But, where they act upon low and uninformed minds, 
such as destitute the great mass of the Popish community in Irelaiid, by the complete ascen¬ 
dancy which they give to the Priests over their weak and deluded followers;—and by render¬ 
ing them, in every respect, the active ihstruments of superstition and fanaticism, ready to be 
employed for any purpose, however daring and however desperate, they are pregnant with 
the most formidable dangers to the constitution, and cannot be too strictly watched, or too 
strongly guarded. 

* This we we assured, by the historian of the Irish rebellions, was kept a profound secret 
from the Protestant leaders. 
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subjected to all those enormities which the rebels were accustomed to 
inflict on every place which they attacked. But a considerable body of 
Yeomanry, from the adjacent Queen’s County, with the brave Colonel 
Pole at their head, advanced against them, compelled them to retreat, 
and pursued them with activity. Sir Charles Asgill apprized of this, 
again marched* out of Kilkenny, joined the Yeomanry, and both fell on 
this party of flying rebels, whom they routed with very great slaughter, 
and completely dispersed. Their General, father John Murphy, of 
Boulavogue, fled drunk from the field of battle, and was shortly after 
taken at TuJlow, in tliy^ county of Carlow, and hanged. Another priest, 
of the same name, wJio acted as his aid-de-camp, fell in the action. All 
these transactions happened within a few days after the rout of the 
rebels at Vinegar-hilt, on the 20th of June, 1798; and from that time 
it may justly be said that the rebellion w^as extinguished ; for, though 
the party which fled into the Wicklow mountains was compelled, by 
hunger, to descend into the plains, and to make an inroad into the county 
of Meath, yet it was divided into small detached bodies, wdiich were 
hunted from place to place by the Yeomanr}'-, and speedily destroyed; very 
few of them escaping back to the mountains.* 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the British government, probably 
thinking it right that, during the confusion of a civil w^ar, the military 
and civil power should be vested in the same hands, or rather that a 
military Viceroy would be best adapted to the state of the country, 
re-called Earl Camden, whose wisdom and firmness had already given a 
death-blow to the rebellion, and sent Lord Cornwallis to succeed him. 
This last nobleman took with hiifi full powers to grant a general pardon 
to the whole body of the rebels, with very few exceptions. He was 
sw orn into office on tfie 20th of June, the very day on which tifije rebel- 
camp, on Vinegar-Hill, w'as stormed and carried. He was followed 
by several regiments of English militia, who arrived iti time to assist 
the loyal Protestants of Ireland, (wdio had successfully crushed the 
hydra of rebellion,) to oppose the threatened invasion of the 
French. 


* Duigenan's Fair Representation, &c. p. 92. 
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Soon after his Lordship’s arrival, the two Sheares’, and some other 
of the rebel leaders, were tried, convicted, and executed, at Dublin. Oliver 
Bond was also tried and condemned, but his forfeited life was spared by 
the lenity of government, and his punishment was commuted for perpetual 
banishment. The other rebel chiefs who were in prison, expecting to 
share the fate of their colleagues, interceded with Mr. Dobbs, a Barrister 
and Member of Parliament, to become their mediator with government. 
A conference was, in consequence, holden between the Lord Chancellor 
Clare, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Edward Cooke, on the one side, and 
Messieurs Arthur O'Connor, Emmett, and Dr^ M'Nevin, the rebel 
delegates, on the other. It was then agreed that, on condition that 
the prisoners should disclose the m hole of the conspiracy, including 
their correspondefhce and intercourse with the French government, their 
lives (to the number of seventy) should be spared, and they should have 
liberty to retire to any country, not at war with Great Britain. As, 
however, they were found to abuse, the lenity of government by 
secretly labouring to revive the expiHng flame of rebellion, it was 
deemed expedient to send twenty of the most refractory of them* 
into confinement, at Fort George, in Scotland, until a proper opportunity 
should occur for transporting them to the continent. 

At length the moment, which had been so long and so anxiously 
expected by the rebels, arrived;—on the twenty-second of August, 
three French frigates appeared in the Bay of Rillala, a small town in 
the counj^’’ of Mayo, which is the residence of the Bishop; who had 
a veiy numerous company at his hoUBse, it being the time at which he 
held a visitation. When the troops‘ landed from the frigates, they 
proved to be a French detachment of one thousand and seventy men, 
under the command of General Humbert, who ,brought with him 


* The selC-convIited traitors, who were conveyed to Fort George, were Samuel Neilson, 
Thomais Russell, Arthur O'Connor, Thomas Addis Emmet, William James M'Nevin, 
Matthew Dowling, John Sweetman, Joseph Cuthbert, Roger O'Connor, John Sweeney, Hugh 
Wilson, Jolxn Chambers, Joseph Cormick, Edward Hudson, George Cumming, William 
Dowdall, Robert Hunter, Robert Simms, William Tenant, and Steele Dickson, a Presbyterian 
MinisiteTi 
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between five and six thousand stand of arjns, and a number of uniforms 
and military accoutrements. I'he General established his head-quarters 
at tlie episcopal palace, and yery soon joined by some thousands of 
the people in tlie neighbouring county, to whom he distributed arms and 
clothes. IJe told the Bishop that he came to give libexty to the Irish, 
and to rendcr-^them independent of Englandti 

The joy of the rebels, however, at the long-expected arrival of their 
friends, was somewhat damped by the conduct of the latter. They 
imagined that the invaders would commence their career with the 
slaughter of the Protestants, and the destruction of their property; that 
the Popish religion would be immediately established with the utmost 
splendour on the ruins of the Established Church; arid that the estates 
which had been forfeited in former rebellions w ould be restored to the 
families ot their ancient proprietors. But their astonishment was great 
wlien they w^ere informed by the French, that their object was to give 
them a new' constitution, similar to that established in France; that they 
would not suffer any person to be persecuted for religious opinions ; and 
that, as, they considered both religions us ridiculous and absurd, they 
laughed at tho.sc w ho made them objects of contention. 

On Sunday , the tw enty-sixth of August, the main body of the .French, 
accompanied by a great number of the rebels, marched to Ballina, having 
left behind them a detachment of tw o hundred men, to guard their ammu¬ 
nition, and to secure their retreat.* From Ballina they proceedecj towards 


* Several Popish priests, and among others, Father Thomas Munnelly, of the Backs, and 
curate to the parish of tbe Popish Bishop, Bellew, and Father Sweeney, offered their services 
to the French soon after t|icy landed. The latter said to the French officers, “ as every thing 
belonging to the Protestants will be confiscated, I should be obliged to Monsieur Charost to let 
me have the Bishop’s library, as I am fond of reading but Charost, turning fi^iri him.with a 
look of contempt, answered—“The Bishop’s library is as much his own now as ever it was.” 
A narvat 'ive of what passed at Killaloy in the county of Mayo^ and the parts adjacent.^ during the 
French invasion in the summer of 1798. By the Bishop of Killala, p. 98. Sweeney was 
afterwards hanged; but Munnelly availed himself of .the proclamation, and escaped. Father 
Dease, a priest, having been engaged in recruiting for the French, in the county of Sligo, 
was taken prisoner by a gentleman in the neighbourhood. He was on thq, point of being 
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Castlebar, where Major-general Hutchinson commanded. He had with 
him the Kilkenny, and part of the Longford regiments of militia, a small 
portion of the 6th regiment of foot, a |iart of the 6th dragoon guards, 
and a ¥ew Yeomen and Fencibles. After a sharp action, which lasted 
some time, the infantry jgave way, and the French remained masters 
of the field. They left Castlebar on the fourth of September, and 
directed their march to Sligo. When they reached Coloony, a village 
about five miles distant from that town, they were attacked by Colonel 
Vereker, with a detachment of the city of Limerick militia, and a few 
Yeomen, not exceeding, in the whole, two hundred and eighty-six men, 
and two curricle guns* The French had, at this time, about nine hundred 
men, besides two hundred and fifty deserters from the Longford and 
Kilkenny militia. Colonel Vereker had taken an advantageous post, and, 
for upwards of an hour and a half, gallantly maintained it against such 
a superior force. The French had twenty-eight men killed, and a great 
many wounded. Tliis check induced them to forego their design upon 
Sligo, and to take the road to Drumahair. 

Lord Cornwallis meanwhile had left Dublin, and, with Lieutenant- 
General Lake, advanced in pursuit of the French. On the night of the 
seventh of September, the latter, wdth his division, reached Ballintogher, 
between Drumahair and Coloony. He overtook the French the next 
day, at Ballynaninck, where their commander, Sarrasin, surrendered; 
and, after a short action, the whole of, the French army under General 
Humbert laid down their arms. The French Generals, indeed, had 
very soon perceived that they had a hopeless task to perform, and they 
loaded the United Irishmen wdth execrations, for having invited them to 
undertake a fruitless expedition. They displayed the greatest contempt 
for the bigotry of the common Irish papists, and were amazed to hear 

hanged, when Captain Ormsby, of the Tireragh Yeoman cavalry, came up, and consented 
to spar® his life, on a pjsomise of revealing all he knew. He then declared, what he afterwards 
solemnly and deliberately confirmed by his oath before a magistrate, that Dr. Bellew, the 
titular Bishop of the diocese, encouraged his clergy, at a general meeting, to rise on the 
present occasion; and that it was at his instigation they were so active in assisting the French. 
MusgKfiV^s Jj^^oirSf p. 608. 
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them say, that they came to take arras for them and their blessed 
Virgin. Mr. Charost told the Bishop of Killala, ** that they had just 
driven the Pope out of Italy, land did not expect to find him so suddenly 
in Ireland.” 

When the French changed their route from Coloony towards the 
metropolis, the most active exertions were used in all the intervening 
counties, Leitrim, Longford, Monaghan, Roscommon, Cavan, West¬ 
meath, and Meath, to raise the mass of the people to join them ; and 
some great and alarming movements were observed among the disaffected, 
even in Dublin and its vicinity.* And, had the French arrived three 
months sooner, or had they brought with them, eveh at this period, a 
much more considerable force, though they might have been ultimately 
defeated, they would have occasioned a vast effusion of blood, and 
have exposed the country to the most imminent danger. It must be 
mentioned to the credit of the French officers, that they conducted 
themselves, while in Ireland, with the greatest propriety and moderation ; 
and exerted themselves to the utmost to check the savage ferocity of the 
Irish rebels. Detached bodies of the rebels were dispersed by the 
Royal army, after tlic surrender of their allies, and in a few days an 
end was put to this formidable rebellion, which, had it been conducted 
with the same spirit, energy, and skill, with which it had been planned, 
would have destroyed every vestige of social order, and have established 
the most sanguinary despotism on the ruins of that rational and well- 
regulated freedom which invariably flows from a British Constitution, 
and a Protestant church. 

On the 27 th of October, however, the same frigates which had 
brought over Humbert’s army, having once more eluded the vigilance of 
our cruizers, again appeared in Killala Bay, with a reinforcement of two 
thousand men. But, having received information of the near approach 
of a British squadron, they slipped their cables, and returned to France. 


* Mufgrave*s JHemirSf p. 61S. 
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CHAPTER xxXrn. 


French Affairs—Farther Revolutionary projects of the Directory—Plan for subverting the 
constitution of Svritzerland—Hypocrisy and ambition of the French government—^I'heir, 
present plans perfectly conformable with the avowed system of the Brissoiines—Memorable 
report of Brissot to the Convention—Happy state of the Swiss—Stability of their govern¬ 
ment fevourable to civil Liberty—Means adopted by the ^Directory for producing a 
Revolution in Switzerland—Determined neutrality of the Swiss—Dissensions among them— 
Patriotic conduct of the Avoyer Steiguer—Effect of disappointed ambition on Erisching, 
a magistrate of BeAe—Attempts of . the French to provoke the Swiss to violate their 
neutrality—^They depart from their neutral system, to favour the escape of the French 
troops from Germany—Insurrection in the Pays de Vaud excited by the emissaries of the 
Directory—A Swiss army sent to suppress it—Command of the troops intrusted to General 
Weiss, a philosopher of the new school—His cowardly conduct—He flatters the rebels whom 
he was sent to subdue—He retreats and resigns his command—Vain efforts of the Swiss 
patriots, Steiguer, D’Erlach, and De Grosso, to rouse the government to a sense of their 
duty—Proclamation of the French General, Brunc, on entering Switzerland—Declares the 
object of the Directory to be the punishment of usurpers, and the restoration of popular 
rights—A tool of despotism, preaching liberty—The Directory insist on the dismission of 
Mr. Wickham, the British minister at Berne—Mr. Wickliam recalled—Seizure of the 
bishoprick of Basil by the French—Extensive resources of the Swiss at this period—Fully 
adequate to the defence of their liberties—Proclamation of the French Commissary, 
Mengaud—Weakness and incapacity of the government of Berne—^The senate change the 
constitution, and adopt a more democratic form jof government—Other Cantons imitate 
their example—Steiguer quits the Senate and repairs to the Arniy—^The French Army 
advances—^The French render the Swiss troops mistrustful of their Officers—Forge letters to 

prove D’Erlach a traitor—Cowardice of suchconduct—Truce between the French and Sifriss_ 

Treacherously broken by Brune—Infamous summons sent by the French General, 
Schauenbourg, to the garrison of Soleure—Order issued by the government, for arming the 
people-r-Fribourg and Soleure taken by the French—Battle of Fraubrunnen—D’Erlach 
murdered by his troops—Gallant stand made by Steiguer—Berne falls—Bravery displayed 
by the Swiss women and girls—Numbers of them killed in battle—Buonaparte abuses the 
government of Berne for protecting Mallet du Pan—Threatens to democratize Etigland in 
• three months—^The ^iminals in the gaols refuse to receive liberty from the French—Brune 
puzzled In framing anew constitution for Switzerland—Proclaims The Helvetic Republic one 
and indivisible.*' —^This union resisted by the democratic cantons—They appeal in vain to the 
Directory-,-The new government put inaction—The Swiss Directory and I.egislative Body 
assedibled at Arau—Disgust of the people—Impolitic conduct of the smaUcr cantons 
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Wvit of union among tbem—Conclude a treaty with the French commander—The 
treaty disapproved by the Directory at Paris—^The French exercise sovereign power in 
Switzerland—Schauenbourg attacks the canton of Underwald—Desperate action atStSmz— 
Signal bravery of the inhabitants-A-ljOss on both sides—Barbarity of the French—Final 
reduction of Switzerland—Congress at Rastadt—Artifice of the French for protracting the 
negotiations—^^Fhe regicide, Jean de Bry, one of their plenipotentiaries—Claims and 
designs of the Directory—Attempt of Bernadotte, the French ambassador, to excite an 
insurrection at Vienna—He displays the tri-coloured flag—His house surrounded by the 
populace—He threatens the people—They attack his house, pull down the flag and 
destroy it—Bernadotte leaves Vienna—New revolution produced by the French in the 
Cisalpine Republic—^They destroy the unperishable constitution cstablished lj^ themselves, 
on the exact model of their own—^Their agent, Trouve, a writer in the Moniteur, 
employed to compose a new constitution for the Cisalpines—The opposition committed to 
prison—A new Directory formed—The most respectable member the keeper of a public 
brothel—That country becomes a province of France—French resolve to revolutionize 
Rome—Joseph Buonaparte sent thither for the purpose—He insists on the release of all 
persons confined for treason and sedition—He excites public tumults—^The French 
General, Duphot, killed in one of them—Joseph leaves Rome—^The Pope oflTers to avert 
the vengeance of France by any concessions which the Directory may dictate—Imprecates 
the divine assistance, by public processions, penance, and prayer—Joseph Buonaparte’s 
cowardly abuse of the Pope—Berthier leads a French army to Rome—Engages to respect 
the government, and to protect property—Declares his sole object to be the punishment of 
the persons who killed Duphot—^The Pope forbids his subjects to resist the French—The 
French enter Rome without opposition—^'Fhey destroy the papal government, and erect 
a Roman Republic” founded on the Sovereignty of the People —^The Pope sent from Rome— 
The Vatican stripped—A general plunder takes place—Seven Consuls appointed—The 
inhabitants are pillaged and impoverished—Dreadful effects of this Revolution described 
by a Republican author—Horrible proposition made by a member of the new Jacobin Club 
at Rome—Priests made responsible for the peace of their districts—The French 
Directory again change the constitution of the Batavian Republic—Secure the citadel of 
Turin, and make the King of Sardinia a prisoner in his Capital—An expedition sails from 
Toulon under the command of Buonaparte—Malta surrendered to the French by the 
treachery of the Knights—A British squadron, under Admiral Nelson, enters the Mediter¬ 
ranean in pursuit of the French—Arrives at Alexandria before them—Sails to Sicily- 
French land at Alexandria and take the city by storm—Nelson returns to Egypt—Battle of 
the Nile—Destruction of the French Fleet—:Buonaparte marches to Cairo—Defeats the 
Mamelukes—^Takes Cairo—His communication with Europe cut off—British expedition to 
Ostend—^The troops destroy the sluices of the canal of Bruges—Are surrounded and taken 
by the French. 


[I798-I799O While the flame of rebellion had raged with such 
violence as to threaten the dismemberment of tlie empire, the most 
implacable enemies of Great Britain had, by projecting a fatal blow at 
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her distant possessions, prepared for her more splendid triumphs than 
she had yet achieved ; and for themselves more signal disasters than they 
had* yet Sustained. By this time the French Republic had not only 
extended her powers, but had obtained the means of consolidating and 
securing what she had acquired, had it been compatible with the genius 
of the Republic to remain satisfied while there was a power to reduce, a 
nation to revolutionize, or a throne to subvert. Relieved from her 
most powerful continental opponent by the treaty of Campo-Formio, 
by which ifthe Emperor of Germany had lent his sanction to all their 
schemes of plunder, and all their plans of conquest, the Directory had 
now leisure to attend to the execution of other revolutionary'^ projects, 
which the founders of the Republic had conceived, and wliich all their 
successors determined to carry into e/Tect, whenever a favourable 
opportunity sliould occur. Switzerland, the cradle of liberty, the seat of 
pure unadulterated freedom, whose sons exhibited a simplicity of manners, 
a dignified virtue, and an heroic spirit, which formed a striking contrast 
with the nations around them, was the first victim which the philan¬ 
thropic governors of France determined to reduce to an equality of 
misery with the wretched slaves whom they had subjected to their 
tyranny at home. ’IVas true, indeed, that hitherto they had constantly 
represented the Swiss as their good neighbours and dear allies ; ’tw as 
true, that they w ere bound to them by solemn treaties, recently con¬ 
cluded, and rigidly observed, by the Swiss;—but tlicse were no obstacles 
to men, who suffered no considerations of honour, no regard for good 
faith, to interfere wdth the gratification of their ambition. Their 
system of political morality had, at an early period of the revolution, 
been clearly defined and established by their progenitor, Brisso.t, whose 
friends now enjoyed an ascendancy in the councils of the Luxembourg. 
In the memorable report of tliat demagogue, on the 22d of November, 
1792» on the Convention concluded by the republican General, Montes- 
quieu_, with the people of Geneva, he observed “ Brevity and clearness 
ought to mark our style ; Geneva shall obtain no other treaty than the 
communication of French principles. It is for you to examine, whether 
a free people caw, and ought to be hound by treaties ; whether treaties, 
wdth any state that does not hold its power of the people, be not?Wccc 7 //, 
for this, p#haps, is the grand secret of our revolution, and of the 

N n 2 
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revolutions which are preparing." Here was a clear and explicit avowal, 
made ofiicially by the chairman of a committee of the Convention to 
the Convention itself, almost immediately after the passing those 
memorable decrees, which held out a direct invitation to rebel to all the 
people of Europe, and evidently growing out of the same principles, that 
it was ^e object and the policy of this new-born Republic to regard no 
treaties, but to systematize that outrageous dishonesty, duplicity, and 
infidelity, that breach of good faith, and that violation of treaties, at the 
call of interest or ambition, with which the Carthaginiana were so 
bitterly reproached by the Romans. True to this maxim, the Directory 
regarded the treaty with Switzerland as binding only so long as it suited 
their views to observe it. It had been particularly serviceable to them 
while they were at , war with Austria, but* now it inferfered with their 
further schemes of conquest, which they had leisure to execute.*—Of 
course the Swiss were no longer their good friends and allies, but 
perfidious neighbours, odious aristocrats, enemies to the revolution, and 
foes to liberty ! 

For the greater part of three centuries had this happy people lived, as it 
were, in a state of seclusion from the rest of Europe; in the bosom of 
their mountains, they preserved a patriarchal simplicity of manners, and, 
rejecting those factitious wants which luxury creates, they had within 
themselves the sources of comfort, prosperity, and happiness, which 
they diligently improved, while, strangers to war, they were passive 
spectators of the deadly feuds, and destructive broils, of the neighbouring 
powers. Their government, simple in its constitution, and admirably 
adapted to the genius of the people, had exhibited a degree of firmness 
and stability, which enabled it to remain unshaken, amidst the shocks of 
contending nations, and the revolution of empires. It is a striking fiict, 
that none of the Swiss governments had experienced any variation in their 
essence from their first establishment; excepting only, perhaps, an 
alteration in favour of political equality, (of which the French proclaimed 
themselves the universal patrons I) as, every where, the nobility had lost^ 
their primitive advantages; and the citizens every where exceeded the 
hnights, in numbers, influence, and power. Formed by cities rather than 
by provinces, the communities which held under the empire acquired 
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Sovereignty when they obtained independence. Their municipal 
regulations were then converted into a public constitution, and the 
corporation, composed of the inhabitants of the city, formed the Patriciate, 
and the Sovereign Council. 

By arms, by treaties, by purchase, or by concessions, these infant states 
acquired a new territory, or extended their original domain ? and all such 
acquisitions were madcsat the expencc of Princes or of powerful Barons. 
It was byjthe valour and the skill of her gentlemen and principal citizens, 
that Switzerland threw off her feudal dependance upon Germany, and all 
its concomitant oppressions. The subjects of the different cantons to 
whom the philosophic legislators of regenerated France professed a 
determination to instore their primitive freedom, and the rights of their 
ancestors, would, in the event of such regeneration become serfs again; 
restored to their primitive condition, they would become the slavish vassals 
©f despotic lords, without security for either their liberty, or their lives. 
A hundred districts now subjected to the Swiss governmenf were indebted 
to that subjection for the freedom which they enjoyed. The immunities 
which any province possessed, previous to its incorporation with one of 
the cantons, was carefully preserved. If slaves, they were emancipated; 
if free, they retained their privileges ;—such was, universally, the spirit of 
the treaty which de facto and dejure, gave them new Sovereigns,*— 
These remarks apply equally to the Pays de Vaud, and to the aristocratic 
canton of Berne, as to the more popular and democratic cantons. 

The Republican government of France, to whom this state of things, 
in a neighbouring country, was a standing reproach, exerted every art 
to destroy it. While the most vague, false, and ridiculous charges were, 
occasionally, preferred against the Swiss, the usual instruments of 
revolution, Jacobinical emissaries, were employed, demon like, to excite 
jealousy, where harmony alone had hitherto prevailed, and to; stir up 
discontent in the yery seat of happiness. But though a revolutionary 
club, composed of outcasts and vagabonds from Switzerland, had been 

* Historical Essay on the dissolution ^ the Helvetic League^ and the destruction of Helvetic 
Liberty, By Millet du Pan. 
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established at Paris, under the protection of the Constituent Assembly, 
and of certain natives of the Pays de Vaud, yet the first efforts to 
jiropagate the new principles in that country proved abortive; and a 
partial disturbance, raised by the disaffected, was speedily suppressed by 
the active vigilance of the magistrates, assisted by the marked disap¬ 
probation of the inhabitants in general. But the avowed determination 
of the Swiss government not to be diverted from their rigid system of 
neutrality, (adopted without a sufficient attention to its consequences, 
or to the peculiar circumstances of the times) by injuries however grave, 
by insults however pointed,—a determination to which they were 
exhorted most earnestly to adhere, by the mistaken, and often ill-directed, 
humanity and benevolence of Tiouis the Sixteenth, operated as an 
encouragement to the jacobins of France to persevere in their unprincipled 
efforts. By their exertions, assisted by Mr. Barthelemi, the French 
Ambassador, dissensions were produced among the principal persons 
in the country. The chief magistrate, the virtuous, and truly enlightened 
Stciguer, became an object of suspicion and attack to a faction, wliich 
chose for its leader M. Frisching, a magistrate of Berne, no Jess 
attached, than Steiguer himself, to the constitution of liis country, and 
distinguished by his eloquence, his knowledge, and capacity. But, 
incensed at being reduced to play a second part on the political stage; 
iurtamed with resentment, animosity, and jealousy, against the state ; and 
irritated at seeing another in possession of a dignity to which he aspired 
himself; he suffered his ambition to subdue his patriotism ; his passions 
to prevail over his reason ; and, melancholy instance of human weak¬ 
ness, resolved rather to let the Republic perish, than suffer it to be saved 
by his rival! 

So far were the Swiss from departing from their neutrality in pre¬ 
judice to the French, their desire to deprive the French of all possible 
jiretext to prefer such a charge against them had led them to commit a 
breach of that neutrality to the prejudice of the Austrians, when at 
war with France. When the victorious Archduke had wrested from 
Moreau the spoils of victor}", and had compelled him to retrace his steps 
through the country, which his army had desolated, the republican 
hordes, hard, pressed by the Austrians, and by the peasantry of Suabia, 
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on whom they had exercised the most wanton cruelty, and the most 
rapacious extortion, -were forced to fall back upon Switzerland, and were 
reduced to the necessity of either surrendering at discretion, or of 
seeking to escape by violating the neutrality of the Swiss, the Helvetic 
territory was suffered, without opposition, to be overrun by these soldiers 
of libertyy these citizen-soldiersy these protectors of the pomr^ whose 
rapacity had not spared a single cottage. For twelve successive days 
Switzerland patiently submitted to tolerate these bands of fugitives, to 
supply them with provisions, and to escort their baggage-waggons, in 
which their arms, and the fruits of their plunder, were confusedly 
mixed with the sick and the wounded. The pretended baggage of this 
hideous procession consisted of the wardrobes, beds, golden crosses, and 
shoe-buckles, of the female villagers of Suabia; and of articles of every 
description which they had stolen from the gentlemen’s seats, from the 
churches, monasteries, and villages. In vain did the imperial general, 
De la Tour, complain to the Swiss government of their conduct; his 
complaints were disregarded, and the directorial army were sufiered to 
escape with their booty. 

This departure from neutral justice originated in the same motive 
which, unhappily, influenced all the proceedings of the Swiss govern¬ 
ment, at this period, and which defeated all the views and designs of 
those true patriots whose efforts were invariably directed to preserve 
their country from destruction. This was a fatal desire to avert the 
wrath of the Directory by conciliatory measures; that is, by mean and 
unworthy sacrifices; by clogging the wheels of government at the 
very time when it was necessary to increase their velocity; and by the 
adoption of revolutionary proceedings, at a moment when it was the 
peculiar duty of the government to encourage, in the great body of the 
people, that marked aversion from revolutionary principles, which they 
had, with very few exceptions, manifested. 

The Directory succeeded, by their emissaries, in producing an insur¬ 
rection in the Pays de Vaud, and they sent one of their ruffian generals, 
Menard, at the beginning of 179B, with a body of troops, to the 
assistance of their allies, the insurgents. The Swiss government assem- 
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bled, with expedition, a formidable body of troops; but, by a strange 
infatuation, they gave the command of this army to General Weiss, a 
pliilosophcr of the new school, who, without any fixed principles, and 
even without wishing to see the eficcts of the French revolution 
extended to his native country, had courted and praised every regicide 
from Brissot to Buonaparte. Entrusted with full powers, having orders 
to act with promptness and decision ; provided with a force of twenty 
thousand men, an ample train of artillery, and a sufficient supply of 
military stores, while sixty thousand loyal inhabitants w’cre ready to 
join him, in the persuasion that the influence of his name, bis pamphlets, 
and hijs philosophy, wmuld subdue the rebels without firing a musquet; 
he remained a whole week in a state of inactivity ; suflered a revolu¬ 
tionary committee to sit in the very place in which he had fixed his 
quarters ; entered into a parley with the members ; and when, encou¬ 
raged by his conduct, they formed a plan for seizing the Castle of 
Lausanne, instead of securing their persons, as it was his duty to do, he 
contented hinrself witli apprizing them, that such an attempt would be 
an act of high treason, for which they must answ'cr with their heads. 
As if fearful of intimidating these rebels too much, he addressed them 
in the soothing language of fraternal friendship.—Such a measure, 
gentlemen,” said this prating General, would be perfectly impotent 
in advancing your interests ; and, considered merely as it w'ould affect 
3 'ourselves, it would, in no degree, counterbalance the consequences 
w hich might ensue. I invite you, most amicably, to judge of me by my 
hnoivii principles, and by a long series of proceedings, w'hich have 
gained me the confidence ofi different parties, and even the marked good 
wishes ofi that external authority whose favour jou now’" solicit.” From 
such a commander what could be expected ? Nothing but the disgrace 
which ensued. Determined not to fight the French, and not daring to 
punish the insurgents, he first retreated, and afterwards deserted his post, 
and resigned his comrnan^: without orders, and without permission. It 
would seem that the same spirit had infected the government of Berne; 
for, notw ithstanding the sage admonitions, and patriotic remonstrances, 
of the venerable Steiguer, of the gallant D’Erlach, the intelligent De 
Grosse, (the intrepid defender of the Dutch fortress of Grave, in the 
winter of 1796) and of some other magistrates and officers of superior 
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underatanding and of determined minds, the majority of the govern¬ 
ment ultimately imitated the example of Weiss. Wat^ng, indecisive, 
and timid, they suffered the French to delude them by their professions, 
while they invacfed the country with their arms. If their native spirit 
returned for a moment, and led to the adoption of some wise and 
vigorous resolution, it was soon suffered to evaporate, and the offspring 
which it produced was crushed at its birth. 

On the twenty-eighth of February, the French General, Brune, (who 
was a printer before tteyevolution, and one of the most active of the 
Jacobins during its prepress) published a proclamation, addressed to the 
people of Switzerland, exhibiting the usual mixture of revolutionary 
cant and hypocritical falsehoods. My brave soldiers,” said this tool 
of the Directory, ** are your friends, your brethren; their sole desire, 
in punishing tyranny, is to assist you in the destruction of its impious 
yoke. Amidst the crimes of your oligarchy, 1 expected some returns to 
reason, some symptoms of remorse. Neither ambitiofi nor cupidity shall 
dishonour our proceedings ; my only obj^ in entering your country is 
to punish the guilty usurpers of your sovereignty. Dismiss all alarm 
for your personal safetyy your property, your religious tvorship, and your 
political independence. * These are all guaranteed to you by the 
French government. Be free, the French Republic exhorts you, nature 
orders you, to be free.” 

Before this period, the Frenj^ government, who had exerted every 
effort to provoke the Swiss to some act comridtted, or omitted, which 
might afford them something like a pretext for the commencement of 
hostilities, had, in direct violation of that independtence which they 
professed to respect, insiste^l, in a dictatorial manner, on the dismigsion 


* This army of butchers mafntained the personal safety of the Swiss by murdering men, 
women, and children; ‘''and defended their property by the indiscriminate plunder of rich and 
poor. A person, (known to M. Mallet du Pan) who had been robbed by this army, com¬ 
plained to the commanding olpcer of the place, who expressed his astonishment at finding 
that he had a coat left to his back. If” (said he) the theft had been committed by my 
soldiers, they 'Srould have left you nothing bu| your shirt. 

VOL. III. O O 
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of Mr. Wickham, the British envoy.—But before the Swiss government 
had time to decide, Mr. Wickham received his letters of recal, and 
accordingly left the country ; to the great disappointment*^f the Direc¬ 
tory. Emboldened, however, by repeated instances of base submission 
to their will, the Directory ordered their agents to demand the release 
of all the criminals who had been imprisoned or banished on a charge of 
sedition, or conspiracy, the expulsion of the emigrants, and the renuncia¬ 
tion of all military orders, which the Swiss officers had received from the 
King of France.—These demands, to the eternal disgrace of the govern¬ 
ment, met with instant compliance. The French, finding this means of 
provocation could not avail them, had next recourse to a direct act of 
hostility, by seizing the Bishopric of Basil, in violation of the treaty of 
179^^, by which the independence and neutrality of that canton 'Were 
expressly guaranteed. 

It must not be supposed that this weakness on the part of the Swiss 
government, in neglecting to vindicate the wounded honour, and to 
avenge the injured interests, of their country, arose from any want of 
the means for opposing a successfdd resistance to the French Republic. 
Switzerland contained a people of soldiers, a great number of experi¬ 
enced officers, well-stored arsenals, and formidable posts; Berne, alone, 
had at her disposal an army of 35,000 iuen, embodied, disciplined, and 
brave ; her magazines w'ere full; her treasury was equal to the support 
of her army for several months; it was in the power of the league to 
double that force ; and, had they sustained any defeats, the impenetrable 
retreats which the country afforded would have supplied fresh means of 
resistance. Corn might have been drawn from Germany; the govern¬ 
ment were certain of obtaining subsidies to enable them to continue the 
war; they would have fixed the resolution of the German empire; and 
the Emperor would have -been interested in assisting a valuable neigh¬ 
bour against the enemies of his crown and people.—This atrocious 
aggression, repelled with the energy of despair, might have given an 
impulse to all Europe^* the first advantage obtained by the Swiss would 
have opened to them a frontier, wholly unprovided with fortified towns. 
At every step they advanced on the territory of France, after passing 
that frontier, they would have found, in the adjacent departments, inha- 
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bitants oppressed with hatred .for their oppressors, mindful of their 
injuries, and anxious to shake off their yoke. Froiti Besan^on to Lyon, 
and from LjK»i/ to the shores of the Mediterranean, they would have 
raised a conflagration still more dreadful than that which had raged 
with so much fury in La Vendde. These resources were exhibited to the 
public, but without eflect; the majority of the government were less 
anxious to devise means for supporting the war, than pretexts for 
evading it. * 

Mengaud, the French Commissary, specially appointed to superintend 
and systematize the plunder of this devoted country, anxious to follow 
the example of the general, published a rodomontade much in the same 
style.—He admitted, however, with more candour than Le Brune had 
displayed, that he was an object of hatred to the Swiss, but he expressed 
his resolution to address them, hi. the language of reason and truth! 
his notions of which seem to have been perfectly congenial with those 
of M. Le Brune. “ To regenerate Switzerland.” said the rqyolutionary 
logician, “ is not to disturb lier repose. Who are base enough to 
tarnish the glory of the French arnq^es ? Is there any man in the whole 
world, except the government of Berne and their adherents, who does 
not acknowledge their generosity, which is equal to their valour. Do 
not take up arms against tl^em; they are brothers who join you in 
resisting the common enemy. Theirs will not be chance blows ; they 
will not fall upon the deluded citizeiiy upon the peaceable farmer. T[ke 
French army will be terrible oply to the few perverse rulers who persist 
in the display of their phrenetic rage. Do you wish for war, when we 
offer you peace 

Instead of being roused to a sense of duty, and to exertions of vigour, 
by the repeated outrages of the French, the Swiss government conti¬ 
nued to manifest the most contemptible weakness and incapacity which 
ever disgraced the councils of a State. Adopting the very measures 
of conciliation and concession, which the Opposition in this country had 
pressed the British Cf|)inet to adopt, in respect 6f the Irish rebels, they 

* Mallet du Pan's Historical Essay, &c. 
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made the vain attempt to prevent a revolution by a radical reform ; in 
other words, they made the revolution themselves. After an amicable 
conference with the enemy, the Senate of Berne, by the assumption 
of an authority which it did not possess, passed a sentence of 
annihilation on the existing constitution, which it changed into a.species 
of democracy, possessing neither strength nor stability; and an example, 
at once so foolish and so absurd, was immediately followed by the 
governments of the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, Soleure, and Schauft- 
hausen. In the three last of these places, the people, more wise and 
more enlightened than their rulers, endeavoured to prevent this senseless 
act of political suicide, committed in the true spirit of cowardice, in 
order to avert a blow which they wanted courage to repel. 

The venerable Steiguer having in vain endeavoured, in his civil 
capacity, to stem the fatal torrent which threatened to overwhelm the 
land of his fathers, reproached the Senate, as the agents of corruption, 
or the slaves' of cowardice, and repaired to the army, firmly resolved 
to save his country, or to perish wdth her. 

Meanwhile the French troops continued to advance into the heart 
of the country, and the most seditious and inflammatory hand-bills 
were circulated among the Swiss soldiery; the object of which was 
to inspire them with distrust of their officers, and to weaken them 
by* dissensions. The French had even the baseness to fabricate letters, 
purporting to be written by General D‘Erlach, m which that officer 
promised to betray his men, and to occasion their defeat.* It is 
■ worthy of remark, that these invincible heroes of the great nation, 
as they styled themselves, whose humanity was equal to their valour, 
never dared to meet the brave Swiss fairly in the field, nor to encounter 
them but with superior numbers. 

Brune, not having yet reogived his expected reinforcements, nor suffi¬ 
ciently diffused his Jacobinical poison, had contrived to amuse the 
new regency of Berne with proposals for a negotiation; and to obtain 


* Mallet du ^an, ubi Supr^ 
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the consent of these pusillanimous or corrupt betrayers of their country 
to a truce for fifteen days, which was to expire on the morning 
of the fourth of March. In the mean time, another French General, 
Schauenbourg, had entered Switzerland, with 22,000 men, which 
he brought with him from the Rhine. "Having, at length, completed 
their military arrangements, these two minions of the Directory, as if 
resolved to prove themselves worthy of the confidence of such 
masters, basely determined to attack the Swiss before the expiration 
of the truce. Accordingly, in the night of the first of March, 
Schauenbourg assailed some of the outposts, which, though thus 
taken by surprize, were long most gallantly defended by seven hundred 
and fifty mountaineers of Oberland, against seven thousand eight 
hundred disciplined troops of France. After murdering a number of 
female peasants, the leader of this banditti pushed forward to Solcure, 
and sent to the garrison a summons which has been justly character¬ 
ized as an unparalleled mode! of savage ferocity. It is, indeed, scarcely 
to be conceived, that a man, who had been born a gentleman, and 
bred up in the school for honour, (for Schauenbourg was a major 
in the French army under the Monarchy) could so far forget the 
principles which he had imbibed in his youth, as to disgrace both his 
birth and his education, by subscribing his name to such an atrocious 
composition. The Executive Directory,” said he, “ has ordered me to 
take possession of Soleure, and to apprize you that, if I experience the 
smallest resistance; if a single drop of blood be shed, the members of the 
government of Soleure will answer for it with their lives and property ; 
and I shall inflict the most signal, and the most inexorable, justice; make 
known the will of the Directory to the Members of your Government; 

I give you half an hour to come to a decision ; when that time shall 
have expired, I shall burn the city, and put the garrison to the sword.” 
It was in this style of a Tartar inflictingxhashsement on his rebellious 
slayes, observed one who had studied the character and genius of the 
French Revolution, its founders aqd agents, more deeply, and 
more successfully, than any of his contemporaries, that the Directory, 
and their Janissaries, treated a nation of freemen, their neutral 
neighbours, their allies ! It was thus that philosophy respected the laws 
of war, the laws of humanity, and the laws’^of nations, by threatening 
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to massacre peaceable Republicans on the smoking ruins of their habita¬ 
tions,in case they shoiikl dare to defend themselves! The Swiss govern¬ 
ment, the seat of which exhibited every symptom of anarchy and 
weakness, at last issued an order, which, a week sooner, had sufficed 
to save the country, for arming the whole population of the country, by 
the levy of the Lamhthurm. But the 'imbecility of this wretched 
government still prevailed over the patriotic resolution of the people; 
they knew not how to employ the resources with which they were 
now supplied in abundance ; and, as usual, activity, zeal, and energy, in 
a bad cause, triumphed over indolence, hesitation, and half-measures, 
displayed in a good cause. The French pressed forward with eagerness; 
Fribourgh, and So’eurc, soon fell into their hands.—A desperate, but 
irregular, resistance was, indeed, made at different places, particularly 
at Fraubrunnen, at Ulteren, and at Granholz; but it proved ineffectual. 
The troops being disheartened by mistrust, weakened by divisions, and 
oppressed by an immense superiority of numbers, iniquity prevailed, 
and virtue stink in the conflict. The malignant genius of regicidal 
France triumphed, and the liberties of Switzerland were destroyed. 
On the sixth of March, Berne surrendered by capitulation.—On the 
day preceding the fall of Berne, the Swiss met the French at the village 
of Fraubrunnen, nine miles from the capital. The Swiss w^ere com¬ 
manded by the Avoycr Steiguer. D’Erlach, the most steady friend of 
his country, with his guards, and-four Colonels, having been murdered 
by the people, who had been tauglit, by the infamous machinations of 
the French, to believe them faithless to their trust, and traitors to the 
State. The venerable Steiguer, at the age of seventy, decorated with 
■ the great order of the Black Eagle, but still more adorned by his virtues, 
now" led his countrymen to battle. The action was obstinate and bloody; 
but the superiority of the Fr^ch cavalry, and light artillery, decided the 
fate of the day. The Beruesfi three miles, and renewed the 

action. No sooner had they lieen driven from one position, than they 
took up another ;^,^and it was nht till after five successive engagements 
that, on the evening of the fifth of March, the enemy arrived under the 
walls of Berne, leaving the road strewed with the bodies of the victors 
and of the vanquished. A gallant band of youths, who revered the 
virtues, and partook of the sentiments, of their venerable commander/ 
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followed him to the field. They; tbught, as men, so animated, by the 
double stimulus of patriotism and friendship,, might be expected to 
fight. Though several of them had not reached their sixteenth year, 
their cause gave them courage, and their spirit strength, far beyond* 
their age. They fought around their chief, and, bravely^ii^efusing quarter, 
fell with their swords wreaking .with the blood of the eqeraies and 
tyrants of their country. It is over the tombs of such heroes as these, 
and not over the bier of a Montgomery, the prison of a La Fayette, 
or the scaffold of a Despard, that the tear of genuine patriotism will 
fall.—Sacred be the memory of these generous youths;—to them let 
true patriots of every soil look up as a fit model and* a bright example, 
while the historic muse transmits their public virtues and gallant deeds 
to future ages. 


** O fortunati omnes ! si quid mea carmlna possint.’* 


The wreck of the Bernese army reached the mountains of Emmenthal. 
Steiguer having effected his escape retired into the interior of Austria, 
lie afterwards repaired to Berlin, in the hope of inducing the Ring of 
Prussia to stand forward in defence of his persecuted country. In these 
patriotic efforts, however, he unfortunately failed.—At a subsequent period 
he joined the Russian army under Korsakow, when it entered Switzer¬ 
land, arid having witnessed this last vain effort to rescue his native 
land from slavery and oppression, he retired to Augsburgh, and there 
died of a broken heart.^ 

Amidst the last agonies of expiring freedom, some genuine sparks of 


* It is lamentable to observe the extreme carelessness, and inattention, displayed, by 
English writers, in their relation of historical facts, .Qccfbrring in foreign countries. In a second 
edition of the Annual Register for 1798, printed in wild, (and published for Ottridge and Co.) 
it is stated, alluding to the action of March the “ In this battle perished, among other 

brave patriots, the illustrious Steiguer; he fell, as often declared it to be his determination, 
fighting against France, for the liberty of Switzerland.” p. SI. Yet, eari^ in 1798, a publication, 
translated from the French, appeared in London, entitled, “ A Short Amount of the Invasion 
of Switzerland, by the French, in a Letter from M. Mallet du Tan, to M. De M ***** i” 
in which Mr. Steiguer’s escape into Germany was mentioned. Besides, it inight have been 
ascertained by a reference to any of the foreign accounts of the Invasion of Switzerland. 
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true Helvetic spirit, some distinctive traits of noble heroism, besides those 
just noticed, appeared worthy to be recorded in history. 

Upwards of eight hundred women took up arms in the Ltandsthurm^ 
or general levy, and bore all the fire of the enemy in the last actions. 
At Frauhrunnen two hundred and sixty wonien and girls received the 
enemy with scythes, pitchforks, and pickaxes ; one hundred and eighty 
were killed ; and one of them, whose name was G/ar, had two daughters, 
and three grand daughters, who fought by her side.—^These six heroines 
all perished.—The same scene was displayed at Newenegg, Laupen, and 
T^engnau. In the battalion of Oberland, which defended the last of these 
places, a fatlier was seen fighting in company with three of his sons, 
and seven of his grandsons, all of whom lost their lives. 

Fffingner, a member of the senate, an old man of seventy, joined the 
army, in the evening of the fourth of INFarch, with his sword in his hand, 
and a brace of pistols in his l)elt; he led a company of grenadiers into 
battle, was wounded, taken prisoner, and expired a few days after, in a 
military hospital at So/eure, in which Schauenhourg had the baseness to 
confine him, in the midst of dying, and dead, soldiers. Another Senator, 

Mr. Herbert, blew his brains out with a pistol, rather than survive the 

( 

ruin of the State. 

A young peasant, of Avenche, aged twenty", was threatened to be put 
to death by the French, unless he would take up arms against his 
Sovereign. He firmly refused to become a rebel, and had the boldness 
to add to his refusal, that Buonapartd, in crossing Switzerland,* had 


* M. Mallet du Pan, having exposed the infamous conduct of Buonaparte in Italy, by the 
publication of farts, which the Republish General never dared to deny } the latter abused the 
Government of Berne for affording "him protection ; and, in order to avert the rage of this man, 
an illegal sentence of banishment was pronounced, by the Secret Council, against the best 
friend, and most strenuous defender, of the country. This scandalous proceeding, however, 
had not the desired effect. At the end of 1797, Buonaparte crossed Switzerland, on his way to 
Rastadt. Before he left M|lan, he had, on the 11th of November, told the Gdsons, in answer 
to their timid complaints, on the incorporation of the Valtaline with the Cisalpine Republic 
“ The French Republic will afford you her protection, so long as you shall conduct yourself 
towards her with those attentions wlxich are due to the most powerful people in Europe.” He 
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occasicrired ail thfe misforttines of the country. He had no sooner said 
this than he was carried to the place of execution, and shot, without 
having deigned to soMcit forgiveness. 

French liberty, it has been remarked, is so odious and vile, that the 
very criminals themselves rejected it with scorn. The insurgents of the 
Pays de Fund having released ten malefactors who wistfe employed on 
the public works at Yverdun, and honoured them with a fraternal 

did not, however, in the course of his journey, display the benevolence of a protector, but the 
airs 4)f a morose and malignant despot. Every word he uttered was either a boast or an insult* 
At Geneva, he declared that 'he would democratize England in three months. The Senate of 
Berne had prepared honours, a baM* deputations, and a change of horses, for him ; he rejected 
them all with proud disdain, leaving nothing on his way but marks of ill-humour and contempt. 
Some few prostitutes and sans culottes^ who presented him with flowers, and compliments, at 
Lausanne, were the only persons whom he deemed deserving of his attention. 

But at Basil he changed his tone. A fellow; of the name of DufatiVy who Iiad become a 
General, and a Commander, at Huninguen, addressed him in the following ^erms :—“ I will not 
compare you to the Turennes, and the Montecuculis, you have surpassed them ; but I will 
exclaim, with all Republicans, Buonaparte is the first man in the world !”—^One Buxtarf, a 
burgomaster, who shone equally as an orator as he did as a politician, even improved on the 
eloquence of Dufour.—“The laurel of victory immortalizes the hero!”—said he to Buona- 
p.irt6.--Tf“ By serving liberty, your blessings extend even to us. It is not, then, admiration thac 
forms the object of our mission, it is gratitude. Yo,u must have read, in every face in Switzer¬ 
land that expression of content which is the reward, of so much uneasiness you will sign the 
happiness of Switzerland, at Ras’tadt.” This miserable stupidity intoxicated the hero, who 
sententiouslyaieclared, that there existed only two Republics in Switzerland—Geneva without 
laws, and Basil converted into a counting-hpuse, and workshop, for the revolution. Mallet du 
Pan, from whose Historical Essay these observations were taken, thus, delineating, with the 
pencil of truth, the character of Buonaparte, while pronouncing, on the ruins of Genoa and 
Venice, sentence on all neutral States, divulged, to Europe, the mysteries of the Luxembourg. 
Such audacity, united with such piferfidy, and hypocrisy so base, combined with usurpations so 
daring, proclaimed the dissolution of every social system.—A revolutionist from passion, a 
conquerer by subornation, unjust from instinct, outrageous in victory, mercenary in his pro¬ 
tection ;—an inexorable despoUer bribed by the vif tims whose credulity he betrayed}—as 
formidable from his arts as from his arms ;-—disgrac?ng courage by premeditated violations of 
public faith ;—crowning inunwality with the palms of philosophy* and ©j^ression with the cap 
of liberty ; this spccessful Corsican, brandishing, with one hand, the^orch of Erostrattss, and with 
the other the sabre of Genserici^ formed a plan for burying Switzerland beneath the ruins of Italy. 

'* “ Because Catiline had a strong mind, was he, therefore, a less detestable villain ? And 

VoL. III. - PP 
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embrace, the captives declared that they Would never accept dheir 
liberty from rebels. And when the prison doors were shut against them 
they repaired to Befne, where they surrendered ti^^hoselves, and were 
sent back to their place of confinement. 

On the third of March, Schauenbourg signified to the council of Berne, 
* that, apprized'lsy certain intelligence that most of the persons of both 
sexes, confined in the prisons of that town, were only deprived of their 
liberty on account of their attachment to France, he required that they 
should all be released, else the magistrates themselves should undergo 
the same treatment as had been experienced by these friends of freedom' 
The French General’s letter was read to the prisoners, to the number of 
a hundred, and it was left to their choice, to join Schauenbourg, to return 
to their homes, or to contribute to the defence of the State ;—they all 
chose the last, and most of them were killed at Fraubrunnen. 

The scenes of horror which were displa 3 ^ed after the triumph of 
French arms and of French intrigues, baffle all description, and almost 
exceed credibility. Disgusted as I was with the bloody annals of the 
Irish Rebellion, just dismissed from my attention, the conduct of the 
French in Switzerland surpassed even those atrocity, and inspire the 
mind, if possible, with still greater horror and disgust. All that tyranny 
the most oppressive, rapine the most insatiate, cruelty the most sangui¬ 
nary, lust the most unbridled, could inflict, did that devoted country 
expeHence. 


was it, therefore, proper to paint the crimes of a ruffian in the same colours as the e^iploits of 
a hero?” 

J. J. Rousseau's Lettress sur les Spectacles^ 

*• A great difference ought to be made between the hero who dyes the soil with his blood in 
defence of his country, and the intrepid banditti who consign to death the innocent and 
unfortunate inhabitants of a foreign land.” 

Baynal, Hisloirre PhilosophujuePet olitique des 
detlx Index, Liv. I. 

** Before philosophy,” adds Mallet du Pan, ** had assumed the Revolutionary casque, she 
held such language as this:—^Now, the two authorities here quoted have, no doubt, lost their 
credit.” 
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Having, by tbie conquest of Berne, reduced all the larger cantons, Mr. 
Brune’s next care ,was to give to the country, whose freedom he had 
destroyed, some ne?t^ constitution, formed after the French model. As, 
howeyer, he had not been supplied with one ready made, from the 
celebrated ** pigeon holes" of the Abbe Sieyes, and as the formati<?n of 
a new constitution was a task not quite so easy as the composition of a 
revolutionary manifesto or harangue, Brune was at a loss how to act. 
His first intention was to divide Switzerland into iht'ee Republics, the 
Rhodanic, the Helvetian, and the Republic of William Tell ;* but this 
whimsical notion was soon changed for another plan, more'conformable 
to the views and interests of France; and it was resolved to unite all 


the cantons under one government, and to give to it the appellation of tlie 
Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible. As the Directory had hitherto 
limited its threats to the aristocratic cantons, and had made their tyra7iny 
the pretext for attacking them, the democratic cantons had been lulled 
into a false security, from which they were now roused by the report 
of this projected union. Frank, open, and honest, themselves, they 
were still unwilling to suspect others of hypocrisy, deceit, and fraud; 
and, therefore, they resolved to apply to the French Directory, in order 
to ascertain their intention respecting themselves. In the united 
address of the small cantpns of Uri, Schwitz, Ujnterwalden, Zug, and 
Claris, they declared that' none of them could believe that it was the 
intention of the French, or consistent with their principles, to disturb 
the small democratical cantons in the exercise of a liberty which the 
French nation professed to have had in view to give to the rest of 
Switzerland. Tiiey besought Brune to give them a positive declaration, 
that Directory had no design to disturb them in the exercise of their 
religion, their independence, their liberty, and their political constitution. 
Their democratic government, they told him, possessed their love and 
attachment, as a good mother which had for ages proinoted their 
happiness. It had consecrated, as its principles, in all their purity, the 


rights of man, and the sovereignty of the people; it was, therefore, 
thgy remarked, in perfect consonance with the government adopted by 


* History of the Invasion of Switzerland by thfi, French, &c. 
Translation, p. 204. 
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the French Republic.* This was certainly the strongest appeal that 
co^il^sbe made to theagecjifeof a nation, which had murdered its king, 
subverted all its ancient institutions, proscribed its tables, and massacred 
its citizens, on the scaffold, and in the field, for the purpos© of cpnscT 
crating the rights qf man^ and the sovereignty of the pcopfe;« But 
neither the Directory, nor their emissafles, military or diplomatic, 
suffered any regard for consistency of principle, or of conduct, to inter¬ 
fere with their views of conquest, or projects of subjection. Brune, a 
week after this address had been presented, (on the 22d of March) 
issued his mlSindate, from his head-quarters at Berne, for the establish¬ 
ment of an Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible and ordered all 
the cantons to send deputies, without delay, to Arau, to form the 
legislative body. 

* Idem, p. 199. The representative of these cantons, having truly explained the principles 
of their government, proceeded to make the following strong remarks 

** Such, in the abstract, are the bases of our constitutions. Do they not rest upon principles 
similar to those oti which your government is founded ? How then can you have a wish to 
annihilate our happiness, by infringing our political organization ? What can be your motives 
to do it, and what advantages can you expect to derive from it ? 

* 

“ Supposing even that you had the power, we believe ti^lt your justice will not permit you 
to employ it for the introduction among us, by force of a constitution^ which scarcely a hundredth 
part of' our citizens will be able to comprehettd. 

** are a people of herdsmen add paourUaineers, who, faithful to the simple manners 
of our ancestors, have been able hitherto to live with few wants, and^|p content ourselves 
with our happy mediocrity. The small resources of our cantons would scarcely supply salaries 
forj:he great number of public functionar^lBs which the new constitution would give us. 
Resources must be foipd in the fortunes of individuals, which, being for the most part very 
moderate, woidd, in ^ 4|p](rt time, be exhausted, and this inevitable consequence would lead^ 
to the speedy |||d our country. 

i 

** Do no*:, then, be surprised, citizen Directors, if the certainty of thiscafflicting prospect 
leads us to abhor this netur Order of things, and to regard it i* a burthen, the weight of which 
exceeds our strength.” 

f But a few days before, Brune had assured the cantons of Lucerne and Unterwalden, that 
“ The great nation/* was only desirous tQ^pewenre-its antient relationis with them, and had no 
hostile intentions towards them whatever. > 
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As the smaller cantom inherited a considerable portion of the spirit 
of their fathers, ^they refused to obey thiff command of an insolent 
foreigner, who presumed, without the smallest pretext, to rob them of 
their.^birthlight, to destroy those liberties which they had enjoyed fpr 
centditias, and to dictate the form of government which it was his 
pleasure they should adop€‘ The larger cantons, however, having 
accepted the new constitution, and taken the oath prescribed to them, 
the legislative body assembled, a Directory was appointed, and the 
government put into action. 

Still had the smaller cantons, inadequate as their force was to cope 
with the French, without other assistance, but acted with unanimity and 
wisdom, directing their efforts, jointly, to the attainment of one common 
object, they might have succeeded in this unequal conflict, and have 
inflicted severe vengeance on the invaders of their territory, and on the 
assassins of their fellow-citizens. United, they would have had a force 
sufficient, if conducted with skill and prudence, to make an impression 
on some part of the extended line of the French army: and any success 
gained over the enemy would have speedily increased the number of their 
adherents, as, although the leading persons in the larger cantons had 
adopted the new constitutipp, the great body of thepeople were extremely 

averse from it, and would cheerfully have shaken off the yoke, which they 

** ' * - 

had, most reluctantly, been compelled to wear.—But, instead of this 
union of object and of effort, the smaller cantons were divided among 
themselves, and each sought ratheip to provide for its own indil^dual 
defence, than make one general exertaon in support of the general 
cause. After one portion of their fprce had taken possession of the 
town of Lucerne, which they evacuate on the approach of the enemy, 
^d maintained several partial actions with the Frencjh^ in which they 
were generally successful, they found that even must 

ultimately prove ruinous to them, by the gradual diminution of their 
force. They Concluded a^treaty, (on the 6th of May,) with ,Schauen- 
bourg, (wKo had now succeeded Brune in the chief command of the 
army,) by which they agreed to accede to the new constitution, on 
condition that no armed Frenchmen should set foot on their territory. 
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The French Directory, when informed of"this treaty, expressed their 
displeasure at it, and, while they ratified it, secretly *%esolved to break 
it the moment a favourable opportunity should oOcur ; well assured of 
the fidelity of the Swiss legislative body, which, in the nameof France, 
rivctted, at Arau, tlic chains of their country; reigning, in the IMvetic 
Directory, by means of their creatures, Ochs and La liarpe, the regency 
of Paris determined either to subject the democracies of the Alps to their 
despotism, or else to exterminate them. 

In consequence of this determination, so perfectly compatible with 
the new morality which constantly influenced the conduct of the rulers 
of the French Republic, from Robespierre to BuonapartC, ordere were 
immediately transmitted to Schauenbourg, to get rid of the treaty of 
the 6th of May, in any way he could ; and, at all events, to force 
his way into that cradle of Heh'ctic liberty, before the approach of winter. 

During this time, if any of the Swiss had been really deceived by 
the declarations of the French, that, in the new constitution which they 
had compelled them, at the point of the bayonet, to accept, they had 
no other object in view than the establishment of their liberty and 
independence on a solid and durable basis, they had very soon reason 
to censure tlieir own credulity, and to deplore its fatal effects. When 
the Swiss Directory began to act, it was natural to suppose that there 
would be an end to the revolutionary despotism of French Janissaries, 
and that martial law woidd yitrld to constitutional decrees. But this 
supposition, if it were ever entertained, was proved to be chimerical, 
for no sooner did the Directory begin to exercise acts of imperial 
sovereignty, than they were plainly told, that they were placed there 
merely to 'superintend the political economy of the country, and as to 
all transactions of importance, and matters of state, they must impli¬ 
citly follow the directions of the French government. And to prove 
that it was intended to enforce this assumed right of dijpjtation, the 
French Commissary proceeded to seize all the public treasiisres, and all 
the stores of every denomination belonging to the State, and sent them 
to France. 
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At the beginmcig of ’August, Schauenbourg settled his plan of 
proceeding, and 4®fegan his preparations for-caitrjing it into edect; for 
which purpose he received the assistance of the Directory of Arau. In 
order.to ollttin a pretext for the projected attack and invasion of the 
demotrotic cantons, he deemed it necessary to pri^oke an insurrection. 
With this view, he called upon them to take the civic oath of obedience 
to the new ^Constitution, imposed, says the best of the Swiss writers, 
on Switzerland, by forty-six thousand French assassins, who had set up 
for professors of political law. It was easy to foresee the effects of 
this measure on a ’feligious people, whose consciences, hitherto, had 
been as free as their laws. Troops of slaves, Muthout morals and 
without a God, corrupt and servile legislators, remorseless tyrants, 
superior to sbahie, and above punishment, may dictate, receive, alter, 
and overthrow, year after year, unperishable constitutions, tO which they 
have sworn obedience;—but this disgraceful traffic, this impious trade of 
peijury, was still unknown in the pure region of the higher Alps. 
When they placed their unfortunate inhabitants between perjury and 
death, the Directory, and their general, rightly calculated that the choice 
would not be doubtful. In fact, great numbers rejected the proffered 
oath. The cantons of Appenzell, Scliwitz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, and 
a great part of the canton of Lucerne, were unanimous in their refusal 
to take it. In order to compel a compliance with the Directorial 
Mandate, threatening proclamations, the usual forerunners of French 
cruelties, were issued, and every art of deception and intrigue was 
exerted.—If you do not pay im|)licit obedience to the decree of the 
Directory, withip the term prescribed, I Will enter the rebellious districts 
with my army, and will inflict a severe and exemplary punishment on 
the guilty." Such was the language addressed by Schauenbourg to these 
Republicans of five hundred years standing! But, as the "monstrous 
insolence of this ruffian failed to intimidate the genetous descendants 
of William Tell, he strengthened the division of his army, stationed at 
Lucerne, with^fteen nev^ battalions, armed some gun^bq^ on the 
neighbouring lake, and, accompanied with a large train of attillery, set 
out, on the seventh of September, to carry his sanguinary designs into 
execution. 
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lower part of the canton of Unterwald; which borders on the lake 
of 'Lucerne, was now destined to be fhe scene of critnes the most atro¬ 
cious, and of courage the most hesroic. While Schauenbourg attacked 
the Swiss in frotit, he turned their flanks, by sending one of his columns 
by Oberland, and o^er mount Brunig. The people of Unterwald, with 
no forces but their own, a few pieces of cannon, and their natural en¬ 
trenchments, rej^elled the first attacks of their oppressors, on the eighth 
of September; but, the next day, the French penetrated into the valley 
of Stanz, with a powerful force; and cannonaded the capital of the 
district. For tliirteen hours, the inhabitants dcfend|pd themselves with 
the most desperate courage; men, women, priests, and children, animated 
with one common sentiment of purest patriotism, rushed into the thickest 
of the fight, aind evinced the ardour of the love which they bore to their 
country, byiflie energy of their efforts in support of her cause. Superior 
numbers ultimately prevailed ; and fifteen hundred Swiss were killed, 
afid two thousand w ounded, in this gallant struggle for expiring liberty. 
Upwards of two thousand of the French, and a great number of officers, 
who were destroyed by hatchets, or fragments of rocks, the only#eapons 
with whiifeh many of the Swiss were supplied—paid with their ’fives thC 
forfeit hf this criminal attempt on the freedom of-an independent and 
unofiending people. There was no enormity, lib we ver atrocious, which 
the base leader of this bandifti did not commit in these desolated vallies; 
—numbers of their peaceable citizens were massacred, in cold blood, in 
th6ir houses, and even in their churches; both sexes w’^ere involved in 

t- 

one common destruction ; and the whole country, given up to the ravages 
of fire and the sword, was soon reduced to a shapclci^ mass of ruins, 
and the scene of plenty and content was converted into a hideous desert, 
stained with the blood of its late inhabitants. The barbarous invaders 
either destroyed or carried off all the cattle, which formed the only means 
of subsistence, and the only wealth of the country. As if anxious to 
outdo the blackest deeds which mark the blood-stained annals of the 
Goths and Vandals, inflated with success, and foaming with rage, at 
the brave resistance which they had experienced, they laid whole towns 
and villages in ashes, ravished the wives and daughters of a virtuous and 
uncorrupted peasantry, and lef| not^a cottage standing in many square 
leagues of country. Great God! when this wide-extended ruin and 
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desolation are contemplated, acliieved, as they were, by wretches who 
profane thy name,: murder thy ministers, disfigure thy works, and violate 
thine altars, may it not be permitted to imprecate thy vengeance on 
their heads; to beseech thee to stop them in their critninal career, to. 
supplicate thee to make their destructive machinations recoil upon them¬ 
selves, and to call upon thee to give an awful lesson to mankind, by 
inflicting a dreadful punishment on the vilest monsters that ever disgraced 
human nature ? An age of labour will not suffice to repair the desolation 
and misery which the French Directory and their agents, in a few hours, 
spread over this unhappy land. 

Schauenbourg, not content with having accomplished this bloody 
purpose, by means from which honour, as well as humanity, would have 
revolted, resolved further to insult the Swiss, by calling on the Directory 
at Arau to partake his joy and his triumph, —Victory,” said he, de¬ 
cided in favour of the Jlepublicans ”—that is, in favour of men, who, 
without a pretext for interference, much less a cause for attack, had 
invaded.and destroyed the oldest and freest Republic in Europe; mur¬ 
dering her faithful inhabitants, and desolating her fruitful plains ! They 
even demolished the very menuments of her national independence, and 
her national gloiy:—they pulled down the monument erected in honour 
of William Tell, the founder of Swiss liberty, and the chapel built in 
commemoration of the victory of Morat. The French General, however, 
was constrained to admit, that he never was present at a more desperate 
action. Victory cost a great deal of blood, but we fought with rebels ^ 
who7n it was necessary to subdue.''* 


* It was well observed, by a contemporary writer on this dispatch,—It is difficult to know 
whether to laugh, or to shudder with horror, at hearing rebels, covered with the blood of their 
own Monarch, and boasting of having restored lost liberty,treating as rebels a sovereign people, 
fighting in defence of their laws, their religion, their houses, and their independence, against 
Parisians, Gascons, and Normans, who came to scale their unexplored mountains, in order to 
lay waste the country, and to plunder and enslave her inhabitants. Admirable results of a 
revolution, made by the people^ and for the people^ for the rights of their sovereignty, fOr the 
glory of philosophy, and for an example to the universe ! A respectable nation that, formed 
of these countrymen of Montaigne^ of Hopitah pf Sully t of Caiinaty of Fenelon, and of Ma- 
lesherhes, who, for five-pence a day, sell their lives to five distributors of calamities} who 
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This dreadful success decided the neighbouring cantons to submit, at 
least for the present, to the military mandates of a power which they 
could no longerjesist. Schauenbjpurg entered those of Schwitz and Zug 
without resist8t»cc ; and disanmed the inhabitants. If the regicidal rulers 
of Republican France had committed no other act, of a disgraceful nature, 
their conduct to the Swiss would alone suffice to stamp their name and 
character with indelible infamy, and to transmit them to posterity as 
objects of eternal execration. And here it rauSt be remarked, that the 
Irish rebels, by carrying on a correspondence with the French Directory, 
and preserving a friendly intercourse and an alliahGe?with them, at the 
very time when they were employed in the execution of their infernal 
project for destroying the freedom and independence of the Swiss; and 
in murdering the innocent inhabitants of the country, wHh circumstances 
of wanton cruelty, disgraceful to humanity, aggravated their own guilt 
in a very great degree, and proved, bey ond a doubt, that liberty was a 
mere watch word with them, and that they only sought to overturn the 
established constitution, for the purppse of establishing a most odious 
and sanguinary despotism on its ruins. 

, k ' 

While the Directory had, by these measures, obtained possession of 
Switzerland, for their alliance with the mock government of that Republic 
rendered them, in fact, masters of the country, and thus afforded them 
a fresh means of annoying and attacking the House of Austria, the Con¬ 
gress of Rastadt, opened for the purpose of settling the terms of a peace 
^ between France and the Empire, continued its sittings.—It m a 

manner surrounded with French soldiers, for the Emperor, in strict^pb- 
servance of the treaty of Campo Forrnio, had withdrawn his' tlroops 
from Suabia and the Upper Rhine.—Mentz then fell into the hands of the 
French; and the fort of the Rhine, in front of Manhfehn, was seized 
without ceremony. Thus the Directory accomplished their object, by 
depriving the Empire of the assistance of the Emper^r^ apd by reaping 
the fruits of the armistice without observing its conditions. By these 

annihilate flourishing societies; and who, while" waiting for some new ..empire to dt^olate, 
amuse themselves with plunging little innocent democracies into that hell of which thty are 
the Ministers! Mallet du Pan. 
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transactions, all kind of confidence was destroyed, ^nd it could not be 
expected that the Congress at Rastadt would produce any beneficial result. 
The French Government had recours®? to their usual artsafpr seducing the 
Court of Vienna by delusSve hopes, or for intimidating i^ by threats ; by 
exciting dissensions and jealousy between the different Members of the 
Germanic body, with a view to profit by the confusion ; by subverting 
the Constitution of Germany ; and by breaking asunder the thread which 
held its different parts together. ‘ W the French Governm^t 

sought to allure the; Emperor, by holding out to him a prospect of 
aggrandizemeht, ^hey tnok special care to apprize the Court of BerUn of 
the circumstance, as^a proof of the growing ambition of Austria. One 
day the Emperor was promised an extension of territory on the side of 
Bavaria; but the next, the Duke of Deux Pouts, heir to the Electorate, 
was assured of the protection of the Directory, against the projected dis¬ 
memberment of his inheritance. In order to shew their contempt for 
crowned heads, the Directory had selected Jean de Bry, the man who, 
in an early period of the Revolution, had proposed to the National Con¬ 
vention >to form a band of 1,200 Regicides, to be employed in the 
assassination of all the Sovereigns of Europe. Month after month passed 
away in fruitless negotiation* while, as the Imperial Deputies extended 
their concessions, the French plenipotentiaries increased their demands.— 
After it had been agreed to cede to France all the German possessions on 
the Ij^t bank of the Rhine, it was clearly and distinctly understood, that 



of tile Rhine w'as to form the boundary between the tw’o 
Having gained this point, the French next insisted on retain-^ 
the islands in the Rhine, and certain positions on the right bank. 


In short, it was perfectly clear that they woidd submit to no terms 
which did not both destroy the integrity of the German Empire, and 
open to them a free passage, at all times, into Germany.—^Throughout 
the whole ^f the negotiation the French displayed the most outrageous 


insolence. 


a: 

Sf-' 


ost ilespicable duplicity; and it continued, with 


little variation, during the whole of the year 1798* 


It was not i|he least remarkable circumstance attending this disgraceful 
scene, that the French, after securing the cession of the whole country, 
which they claimed for themselves, on the left bank of the Rhine, insisted 
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on dictating the mode in which the different parties, to whom the ceded 
territory hp^d belonged, should be indemnified by the plunder of other 
provinces on the right bank of the. Rhine. This conduct was alone suf¬ 
ficient to display the turbulent, and revolutionary, spirit by which the 
Directory were actuated ; for, having gained their object by extending 
tlie boundiiry of their Republic to the Rhine, it could be of no coiwe- 
quence to them, how the injured parties were indemnified, or whether 
they had any indemnification or not, unless, for the purpose of dismem¬ 
bering the German Empire, by sowing dissensions between its different 
Brinies .—Justice was out of the question, for it could not be more un¬ 
just to deprive the pk)prietors of territory on the left bank of the river of 
their dominions, without any indemnification, than it would be to rob 
another proprietor of his territory on the right bank, in order to indem¬ 
nify the first.^ The means proposed was to secularise, as it was called, 
certain bishop ricks of the Empire, and to transfer them to the injured 
parties. In short, the whole was a system of plunder and iryustice, 
perfectly congenial with the genius of the French Republic, and with 
the feelings and principles of its rulers and agents, but such as the 
Emperor, or any other lawful Sovereign, should have perished, ere he 
should have given it the stamp of his authority. 

The deputies of the Empire had a pretty strong proof of the respect 
which the French Republic paid to the independent States, with which 
she was at peace, during their diplomatic conferences at Rastadt, in the 
conduct of the Republican Ambassador at Vienna.—The Directory, had 
selected Bernadotte for this office, probably for his insolence and pre¬ 
sumption ; and certainly not for his diplomatic skill and knowledge, for 
he had been raised from the ranks to the command of an army. This 
will be considered as no unjust imputation on tfie virtuous rulers of the 
French Republic, when it is remembered, that this man had, in the 
most open and explicit manner, previously displayed b(is%otal disregard 
of justice, and his utter contempt for the laws of nations. He had 
^l-rested Mr. D’Antraigues, a French Emigrant, who had entered into 
the Russian service, and was attached’ to the Russian ,|qtnbassy. And 
when the ambassador represented the injustice of this proceeding, and 
the insult which it involved to the Sovereign whom he represented, the 
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bi^tal republican answered, This is not a question law or of justice, 
but depends on the law of the strongest, ahd I am the strongest here ; 
M. d’Antrigues is our enemy; if he were the strongest Ite w#uld put us 
to death; I am the strongest, and I’ll see what I can dO.” This was a 
sufficient claim to promotion, with men who had themselves risen by 
acts of violence and injustice from the lowest to the highest stations.— 
When sent to Vienna, on the conclusion of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
he was, as might be eil^cted, completely ignorant of every thing v^ffiich 
an ambassador oughtito know; and he was totally unable to transact the 
smallest busiries^r without previous recourse to hiSjSteretaries and Aides- 
dc-Campi He had also taken with him to Vienna, a number of young 
republicans, men of weak minds, and dissipated character, vain of the 
name of Frenchmen, which every honest man now blushed to bear, who, 
■with equal folly and indecency, ridiculed the customs atift manners of 
the Germans ; boasted of their own superiority ; and vilified every thing 
which differed from what they had been accustomed to see in their own 
country. The systematic forbearance of the Austrian cabinet, in passing 
over insults and insolence, which would liave justified an application 
to the directory, to recall the licentious troop whom they had sent to his 
capital, encouraged Bernadotte to believe, tliat he might proceed much 
farther in his career of encroachment, and that he might even produce a 
revolt in the very capital of the empire, and the seat of government; a 
brilliant exploit, which could not fail to give him a distinguished place 
in the annals of this revolutionary age. For this purpose, having pub¬ 
lished his intention of soon leaving Vienna, and having taken such steps 
asr would induce a belief that he meant to can-y his intention into efiect, 
lie secretly ordered a tri-coloured flag of libefty to be made, with strict 
injunctions to have it ready by the 13th of April, (1/98). On the 
evening of that day, the people of Vienna were surprized by thf sudden 
display of this symbol of rebellion, four yards in length, in the balcony 
of ttie ambassSdof’s residtince, and extending from thence into the public 
street. The people, very naturally, flocked to^olther at this extraordinary 
sight, in the heart of the capital, and considering it in a just point of 
view, as an Ihi^lt offered to their sovereign, and as a signal of revolt, 
expressed their displeasure with a warmth and a plainness well suited 
to the occasion. The officers of the police, how^ever, interfered, and 
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the people would have quietly dispersed, had not some of*the ambassa¬ 
dor’s people stept forward in the balcony, and insulted them by their 
threats, while the sert’^ants below were as insolent as their masters ; and 
Bernadotte himself, forgetting his public character and station, heated 
with wine, and enraged at the stupidity of the people in censuring what 
he expected them to applaud, ran to the gate of his residence, with all 
the fury of a Parisian regicide, leading a mob to the attack of a palace, 
and grasping, in one hand, his sabre, and clencliing the other, uttered 
the most offensive menaces, and the most vulgar abuse, against them. 
'Ine rage of the peopl<i now rose above controul; but still they went no 
farther than to insist on the removal of the tri-coloured flag. This, 
however, was peremptorily refused by Bernadotte, nor could all the 
intreaties of thq director of the police, and the commander of the town 
guard, who h^d hastened to his relief, as soon as they were apprized of 
the tumult, induce him to listen to their earnest entreaties, to comply 
vvdth this reasonable request. These offieers were treated by him with 
the most brutal insolence, and the most indecent threats. They sent, 
however, for picqiiets of cavalry and infantry, which hastened to the 
spot, and exerted themselves to the utmost to preserve tranquillity. But 
the streets were soon filled with people, and they were so incensed at 
the repeated insults and threats of this vulgar representative of the up¬ 
starts of the Luxembourg, that they assailed his house with stones, broke 
the windows, threw down, and destroyed, the flag of Rebellion, burst 
open the street-door, and demolished his kitchen furniture. The military, 
however, who had by this time arrived, took possession of the stair-case, 
and saved the Ambassador from the t ury of the people, who were very 
well disposed to inflict on him such a punishment as the insolent brutality 
of his conduct most richly deserved. At two in the morning tranquillity 
was completely restored. The next day, two bloblemen, attached to 
the Court, w'ere sent to Bernadotte, to enter into an amicable explana¬ 
tion of this unpleasant occurrence. But it neither suited *l^is temper nor 
his designs, to be satisfied : 5 vith any explanations which could be given ; 
and he vehemently insisted on receiving his passports without delay.— 
And, on the 15th of April, this ruffian, who had nearly^fallen a victim 
to his own infamous attempt to raise an insurrection in the Capital of 
the Sovereign to whom he was accredited as Ambassador, in violation 
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of the law ol^ nations, and of that respect which is due from one inde¬ 
pendent power to another, left Vienna, escorted by a large body of horse, 
and proceeded to Rastadt. 

The Revolution in Switzerland was not the only proof which the 
Emperor received of the hostile spirit of the French Directory, during 
the amicahle conferences at Rastadt. The Cisalpine Republic, Buona¬ 
parte’s favourite child, was not yet modelled to the taste of jdiese 
revolutionary Cognoscenti, not sufficiently humiliated in spirit, nor 
sufficiently docile and tractable. A proposed alliance with France, though 
ultimately adopted, had caused great murmurs, and excited much discon¬ 
tent. It was resolved, therefore, to make a radical reform, both in the 
Legislative body, and in the Directory. Some decisive step appeared the 
more necessary to be taken, as the public mind in Italy considerably 
agitated, and as execrations of the French, and ardent wishes for the return 
of the Austrian dominion, were openly and loudly expressed; and as there 
was also every prospect of a speedy renewal of the war in Germany. As 
the French Directory htul given to these Italians a perfect arid 
unpcriahahle Constitution, with one stroke of their pens;—so, with 
another, they destroyed it, by proving the impossibility of carrying it 
into execution.—The first Constitution was the woi’k of Buonaparte, 
who, to save trouble and expence, carried the last new French code 
to be transcribed at Milan, distributed the different powders as they 
had been distributed in France, chalked out the Cisalpine territory, divided, 

t 

sub-divided, and reduced to symmetry, the national representation, filled 
the chief departments of the State w ith his creatures, and proclaimed the 
immortality of this glorious work. 

The Directory, and all their train of writers and orators, celebrated 
this master-piece of .wisdom, in their turn, as a wonderful Conception 
of genius, under which the Cisalpine Republic would flourish for ever, 
would astonish the world by the miracles of her liberty, and would 
bless the generosity of her founders day and night. They guaranteed 
this Constitution, and that guarantee was even made a special condition 
of the treaty of alliance. 
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Such was the language, and such the conduct, of the Directory in 
1797 ; hut, in 1798 , they changed their views, and impeached the 
ii^aliibility of their own oracles. The mutinous disposition of the 
Cisalpine Government, and the resolution now adopted to render that 
Republic, to all intents and purposes, a province of France, betrayed them 
into a majestic inconsistency. The execution of their new plan was 
entrusted to oneTrouve, a man who had been engaged to write stupid 
par^raphs in the Moniteur^ and, for a short time, was Secretary 
to the Directory, then returned to his old occupations, whence he was 
taken to fill a diplomatic situation at Naples, where, lie refused to 
comply with a general custom, and to take off his hat, when the King 
entered the Opera House.* For this purpose Trouve was sent as 
Ambassador to Milan ; and, while he amused the Government with lies 
and protestations, he concerted, with General Brune, and another 
tool of the Directory, one Faypoult, who had formerly been Minister 
at Genoa, a new Legislative experiment on the Republic. All the 
constituted authorities of this yearling republic, and all the violent 
revolutionists, were decided enemies to any innovation. But the 
people themselves, supremely indifferent to these transmutations, 
viewed, with equal contempt, the advocates of the new system 
and their opponents, and only felt regret for the loss of their legitimate 
government. 

As soon as the business was arranged, and had received the final 
sanction of the Luxembourg, Trouve, and the French General at 
Milan, opened the scene by throwing four hundred of the most distiii- 

Cassanclre, ou quelqucs Reflexions sur la Revolution Frangalse, &c. 1798. This little 
work, which contains many curious anecdotes, connected with the History of the Times, 
is the production of General Daniscan, the opponent of nuqnaparte, at the attack of the 
Sections of Paris, in the Autumn of 1795, by the Conventional troops; a man of sense, 
information, activity, and zeal, who was perfectly acquainted with all the mysteries of the 
French Revolution, and with all the conduct and characters of its founders and agents.—His 
Bandits Demasquesy and his Fleau des Tyrans et des BeptembriseurSy exhibit .sufficient proofs of 
the qualities which I have described him to possess, and will supply some’llseful .materials for 
the historian of the Revolution. 
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gbishcd enemies of the projected innovation into prison. They threatened 
with tile same fate whoever should dare to disobey them, and signified 
their will to the two Councils, which were nearly deserted, ordering them 
to fix their seal to the new regulation of their social organization.—^ 
“ Receive if," said this modern Justinian, “ as a pledge of the friendship 
of the French Repuhlic." The Leffre de Cachet, by which the French 
Directory notified their will to the Legislative Body, was one continued 
satire on their first Constitution, and, consequently, on that of Frattce, 
from w'hich it had'heen literally copied.-^— It has led yon," said they, 
into the mo'it q^mplete and frightful anarchy. Yet, the year before, this 
same constitution had been presented and guaranteed to them as a master¬ 
piece of wisdom, and a treasure of prosperity.* By the new charter of 
Cisalpine liberty, the members of the Legislative Body were reduced from 
two hundred and forty, to one hundred and twenty; but the powers of 
the Directory were greatly enlarged. 'I'o these were assigned the privilege 
of proposing laws, the absolute disposal of the public treasure, of 
the army, and even of the guard of the councils ; the right of annulling, 
at their discretion, the liberty of the press; and the appointment of 
military officers. Mr. Trouve alledged economy as the motive for 
reducing the rulers of the Legislative Body, though, at the same time, 
he increased the salaries of the remainder, as wdl as those of the 
Directory. ^ 

The object of the sages of the Luxembourg, in this pantomime exhibi¬ 
tion, was to increase the facility of corrupting and governing the Cisalpine 
legislature, without encountering those obstacles which arise from the 
determined spirit of independent representatives; while, by the 
abridgement of their powers, and the extension of those of the 
Directory, the whole authority of the state was placed in the hands of 
five persons, who would be more easy to manage than two hundred 
and forty. 

When the tyrants of the Luxembourg silenced the Cisalpine opposition 
by committi^t them to prison; when they dismissed, in an arbitrary 

• Mallet du Pan. 
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manner, one hundi*ed and twenty representatives, and five directors bf 
an independent republic; when they compelled the relics of this 
legislative body to promulgate, without examination or contradiction, 
the political manifestoes of the journalist, Trouve, these judges of the 
new scliool anathematized the first constitution, as not having received 
the sanction of the people I Never did any set of men display a more 
sovereign or insulting contempt for their fellow-creatures; never waS' 
the abuse of power accompanied by such shameless derision!—^The 
one hundred and forty deputies who remained were selected from the 
most insignificant and contemptible of the whole body.; the Directors 
were of the same description; the most respectable of the five was 
one Lamberti, who, before the French invasion, had gained a subsistence 
by keeping a public brothel and gaming house, in which he compelled 
his own wife to play a principal part.* 

Rome was destined to undergo as great a transformation as the 
Cisalpine republic, and by much the same means. The peace of Tolentino, 
concluded at the beginning of 1797? by which the French had gained 
the legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, besides a large sum of 
money,f and a valuable collection of pictures and statues, having proved 
the facility with which the weak government of Rome might be 
plundered by the despoilers of Europe, the French Directory resolved 
to complete its total subversion, with a view to further depredations. 
To carry this resolution into effect, CacauIt, the French resident, was 
recalled, and a more expert revolutionist, Joseph Buonaparte, sent to 
supply his place. The first act of this new ambassador was to claim 
•the liberty of all persons who were confined for their political opinions, 
that is, all traitors and seditious persons. These emancipated patriots 
were anxious, of course, to shew their gratitude to their benefactor, and 
were accordingly constant in their visits to him, to which they w’^ere 
further induced by the circumstance of the security which it afibrded ; 
as a certain distance round the abode of a foreign minister was deemed 

* Mallet du Pan, Mercure Britannique, tom. i. p. 370. 
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sacred by the government of Rome, and even exempted from their 
authority. Soon after, .Toseph Buonapartd presided at a public meeting, 
called the feast of liberty, and convened by some of the most worthless 
characters in Rome. 

The disa^cted being prepared, by these preliminary measures, for 
acts of violence and disorder, began , to exhibit some unequivocal 
symptoms of revolt. They erected poles, in the different parts of the 
city, on which they stuck caps of liberty, and danced round them at 
midnight. Tl^y sent out false patrolcs to deceive and confine the 
regular guard; and, at length, they appointed the 27 th of December 
for carrying into effect the settled plan for the subversion of the 
papal authority. 

Early in the evening of that day, a number of persons began to 
assemble in the street opposite to the Corsini palace, at which the 
French ambassador resided. 1 o these men French cockades were given, 
and a Frenchman was seen to distribute money among them. As the 
mob increased, loud murmurs of discontent were heard, and public 
orators descanted on the misery of the people, and the oppressions of the 
government, in strict imitation of llic plan pursued by the French 
regicides, in the Palais Royal, in the first days of the revolution. One 
of these orators was an Abbe, who explained to the mob the meaning 
of various quotations, with which he had adorned liis patriotic harangue, 
the drift of which w’^as to prove, from scripture, that the lime was 
drawing nigh for the overthrow of the existing government. By this 
time they had acquired sufficient strength to begin their active operations, 
and they proceeded to take possession of. one of the guard houses, and 

to seize the arms. They next attempted to secure the Ponte Sesto, but 

• 

here they were opposed by a patrole of horse, who drove them hack 
into the court-yard of the Corsini palace, and into the adjacent street.— 
The noise and confusion which their flight occasioned, induced Buona¬ 
parte and his friends to come out of the palace , to learn the cause. 
They had their swords drawn, and General Dupliot called out to the 
officer commanding the ca\alry to come and speai to him; the commo- 
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tion,' however, continuing, the military fired on the mob, and a chance 
shot* killed the French General. 

Buonaparte, and three French officers who attended him, finding 
their own acts recoiling on themselves, and fearing, probably, to expe¬ 
rience the fate of Duphot, prudently returned to the palace. The 
tumult was soon quelled by the steady conduct of the military, and not 
more than ten or twelve lives were lost upon the occasion. Having thus 
gained the wished-for pretext, and accomplished the principal object of 
his treacherous mission, Joseph Buonaparte left Rome, with his suite, 
early the next morning,-notwithstanding the earnest, and abject, entrea¬ 
ties of the Papal Secretary of State, who offered him every satisfaction 
which he could possibly require, for an event which was the effect of 
an accident, occasioned by his own most infamous machinations. 
Some weeks previous to this event, the Cisalpine troops had received 
orders to make an irruption into the territory of the Church, and they 
even took forcible possession of tlie fortresses of Saint I>eo and Pesero ; 
while they laid waste the adjacent country. The only pretext for this 
invasion of a friendly state, was, that the Pope had not formally acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereignty of the Cisalpine Republic. Never, before the 
revolution, was the mere forbearance to acknowledge a new power, 
which any independent nation has a right either to acknowledge or not, 
as it please, without assigning any motive for its conduct, alledged as a 
reason for committing hostilities, in time of peace, and without any 
previous demand of satisfaction, or any explanation whatever. But 
that this was a false pretext soon proved manifest, as the Pope, anxious 
to avoid all disputes, made the acknowledgement in the form prescribed ; 
yet, at the very time of this tumult at Rome, these Cisalpine slaves of 
France were continuing their ravages in the march of Ancona. The 
moment, however, Buonaparte left Rome, they received orders to discon¬ 
tinue their hostile operations, and to restore the territory which they 
had seized.f 

* brief Account of the Subversion of the Papal Government^ 1798, by Richard Du|^a 

•'\v 

f Notwithstanding these facts, which cannot be controverted, a French writer, who has 
compiled what he calls, “ Historical and Philosophical Memoirs of Pius the Sixth and his ponti- 
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Tbe first month of theyear 1798 was passed in prayers, supplications, 
and in all those spiritual means with which the Romish Church abounds, 
for impressing the minds of the people with a due sense of their situation, 
and fofeimprccating the divine favour on their cause. Had the enthur 
siasm thus excited been properly directed to a resolute resistance of the 


ficate,’* &c. has had the astonishing efFfontery to assert, th.at Duphot “ fell the victim of his 
generous devotion, under the repeated strokes of the base wretches whose rage he had hoped to 
appease —the truth is, that he was shot by a chance-ball, and of course received no blow's. 
But, even according to the account here given, Duphot deserved the fate he met with; and 
the Roman soldiers had a right to shoot him, even supposing they had shot him intentionally. 
For it is stated, that Duphot had rushed forward to protect t||e seditious insurgents against the 
troops ; in other words, he had joined the insurrection, and opposed the troops who had been 
employed to quell it. But this historical and philosophical republican does not blush to assert, 
that the French ambassador had a right to protect a banditti who were committing acts of 
high treason, and openly reb^ling against their lawful sovereign ! His words are, “ the 
insurgents having nm to take refuge within the jurisdiction of the French ambassador’s palace, 
which ought to have been for them not a place of head-quarters, as they pretended, but an 
inviolable asylum ; the armed force, equally vile as atrocious, had the audacity to pursue them 
into its products, and to convert that asylum into a theatre of battle. Already the law 
of nations was most glaringly violated, &c.” Vol. II. p. 327, 328. The difference between an 
inviolable asylum F6r insurgents, and head-quarters for them, is not very easily understood ;as 
wherever they could collect in safety, free from interruption, and form their plans of attack, 
would be, to all intents and purposes, their head-quarters. But this monstrous pretension, 
claiming for the French diplomatists—(a set of men chosen expressly for their crimes, and 
for no other purpose than to insult the princes to whom they were delegated, and to excite their 
subjects to revolt) a right to afford protection to men in a state of insurrection against their 
lawful government, and to render the residences of French ambassadors asylums for rebels, 
on no account to be violated, sufficiently shews the utter contempt in which the French 
themselves held the law of nations, the determined profligacy with which they violated the 
rights of Independent States, and braved their Sovereigns in the very seats of their govern¬ 
ment. To suppose that the extraordinary respect which the papal government paid to 
foreign ambassadors, and the consequent exemption the precincts of their residences from 
the ordinary visits of the police, and from all the ,|pmmon processes of law, shouli|, extend to 
the protection of rebels and traitors, is a supposition that the Pope had adopted suicidal 
system of policy, equally irrational and dangerous,—a supposition which could only be 
engendered in the disordered brain of a French regicide. Nothing could be more clear or 
rational thatt the origin and progress of this insurrection, and of the revolution which 
followed it. The French having determined to produce it, recall an ambassador, whose 
conduct has been comparatively peaceable and decorous, and, aftex^rdering their minions, the 
Cisalpine government, to invade the Roman territory, in the ho^ of having their interposition 
claimed to repel it, they then send another ambassador, whose first act is to insist on the release 
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meditated attack by the French, it would 4iave been most fortimate for 
the country, and the barbarians would have had reason to repent their 
injustice and rapacity. But, instead of resistance, nothing but the most 
abject submission, and the most servile solicitations for mercy and 
forbearance, were in the contemplation of the statesmen of the Vatican. 
In the instructions sent to the papal ambassador at Paris, the Marquis 
Massimi, Cardinal Doria, who wrote them, in the Pope’s name and his 
own, deplored an event which, he truly observed, it was not possible for 
them either to foresee or to prevent. “ You are to request of tlie Direc¬ 
tory,” said he, “ that they will demand whatever satisfaction they think 
proper. To demand aujii to obtain it will be the same thing, for neither 
his Holiness, nor I, nor the Court of Rome, shall ever be easy in our 
minds, until wc arc certain that the Directory are satisfied.”* 

St is scarcely to be conceived, that this conduct only seemed to 
increase the rage of the French government, and to accelerate the accorn- 
plishment of a project long since formed. It is perfectly clear that. 


of all persons who had been imprisoned for treason or sedition ; public murtnurs immediately 
begin ; the French distribute money among the mob : an insurrection ensues ; the papal guards, 
contrary to expectation, endeavour to quell it i the insurgents fly for protection to the French 
ambassador ; and a French General hastens to their assistance, and endeavours to prevent the 
troops from attacking or apprehending them; all this is perfectly rational and consistent*, 
whereas, the account given by the French, imputing the public commotions to the papal 
government itself, is not more contrary to fact than repugnant to common sense. The Pope 
had made every sacrifice to avert the wrath of the French ; he had a dread both of their arts 
and of their arms ; and he stooped to the most abject submission in order to procure their 
forbearance.—Yetis it pretended, that, in opposition both to his known sentiments and to 
his evident interest, he caused the French ambassador’s palace to he attacked by his troops, 
and did that which, he must very well know, would infallibly produce his own ruin, and the 
subversion of his government. Unhappilyj^he degraded state of the press, on the continent 
of Europe, at this period, afforded the means of circulating the most barefaced, and the most 
odious, falsehoods, while it rendered their confutation extremely difficult, and frequently 
impracticable. Fortunately, however, for the cause of truth, documents have survived the 
wrecks of empires, sufficient to overthrow the monstrous fabric of imposition and fraud, erected 
by sanguinary tyrants, who aimed not only to subdue the bodies of men, but to enslave their 
minds. 


* Historical and Philosophical Memoirs of Pi«r VI. &c. Vol. II. p. 331. 
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had the account given by Joseph Buonaparte himself, and by the servile 
scribes of the Directory, been as strictly true as it was grossly false ; had 
the Directory formed no plan for the subversion of the Papal govern¬ 
ment, for the subjugation of the Roman people ; the unbounded submis-' 
sion here made, the unlimited satisfaction here offered, must have 
satisfied them. The worthy representative of the Directory, with a 
baseness of soul, and a malignity of heart, peculiar to his family, 
spurned the proffered concessions of the Pope, and insulted the 
government, which he had coftspired to destroy. ** Crafty and rash,” 
said this miserable upstart, in a letter to his masters from Florence, and, 
“ in compassing criminal deeds, base and grovellfeg after they nave been 
committed ; it now lies prostrated at the feet of the Minister Azara, (the 
Spanish ambassador at Rome) entreating jiim to come to me at Florence, 
and bring me back to Rome.” And the stupid biographer of the 
unhappy Pontiff^ after quoting this passage from the letter of Josdph ^ 
Buonaparte, observes, with unblushing impudence, ** a government 
thus appreciated, could not hope to obtain pardon ; and vengeance soon 
followed the crime which it had, at least, sufiered to be perpetrated.” 


Nothing now remained but to perform the last act of the revolutionary 
tragedy. General Berthier, the supple tool of every regicide from Barras 
to Buonaparte, received orders to march to Rome, with an army of 
French and Cisalpine troops ; they reached the neighbourhood of Rome 
very early in February. The Pope made one other attempt to deprecate 
the vengeance of the invaders. He sent Prince Belmonte, the Neapolitan 
Minister, to meet the French army, and to ascertain the intentions of 
its commander.* ^erthier told him, that the only object of the 
Directory was to apprehend the persons accessary to the death of 


* The author of the Memoirs of Pius the Vlfli. already quoted, ridiculing the religious 
ceremonies at Rome, and describing the state of the, metropolis, after the departure of 
Joseph Buonaparte, observes—“ While the Madonnas shed tears in answer to the vows 
addressed to them, portraits of General Buonaparte were distributed among the people, with 
the inscription," This is the true likeness of the holy Saviour of the world.” t^ol. II. 
p. 336. And this horrible blasphemy is stated, not only without censure, but with implied 
praise ; it is related as an anecdote, classed under the head Efforts of Petriotismf opposed to 
the Mummeries of Superstition J ! P 
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DupKot; and that the Pope might rest assumed of the utmost security; 
that the Directory had expressly commanded him to respect the existing 
government, the Catholic religion, and all public as well as private 
property, and that he would not even enter the city of Rome. ’ In order 
to lull the suspicions of the Pope the better, or rather to render the 
infamohs deception more completej*he committed these declarations to 
writing, an'd delivered them to the Neapolitan Minister^;* demanding, in 
return, that the Pope should issue an edict to quiet the minds of the 
people; that no blood might^be shed^; and that nothing should be 
removed from the museums, the libraries, or the galleries,—asserting 
that, if these conditionS'^^cre not complied with in the most unequivocal 
manner, he had orders to take possession of Rome, and of the Ecclesiastical 
State, by force.^ 

^These very propositions would have sufficed to open the eyes of any 
other Prince, and to have dictated the necessity of the most vigorous means 
of defence to any other Council, than that to which modern Rome was, at 
this time, subjected. If the punishment of those who had been instru¬ 
mental to the death of Duphot had, as this impuclem| valet of the 
Directory declared, been the only object which the French government 
had in view, however unjust it was, there could be no necessity to send 
an armi^ to obtain it; as the Pope had expressly offered to make any 
satisfacj.ion which the Directory might require. But, overlooking this 
fact of the mission of an army on such an errand, and admitting even 
the necessity of their presence Sfoj-the accomplishment of the avowed 
ofyect, (and if murder were to be committed, and the execution of the 
men who shot Duphot would have been murdei^^^none were so well 
qualified for the purpose, as French Officers and French soldiers) 
what connection could the remc^al of the treasurers of arts and science, 
which Rome contained, possibly have to do with the question. In short, 
Berthier spoke as plain as a thief on the road, who submits to ^e 
traveller the alternative of parting with his money or his life;—^he 
clearly acknowledged his object ; and distinctly told the papal goyern- 
ment, tliat, if the people should presume to defend their laws, their 


* Duppa’s Brief Account, &c. p. 32. 
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liberty, or their property, or to deprive them of any portion of the fruits 
of their projected plunder, their lives should pay the forfeit of their 
temerity, and the city be delivered up to all the horrors of pillage, by a 
French army, exceeding, in atrocity of every kind, the worst effects of 
the unbridled rage of untutored barbarians. It was, in short, the 
manifesto of a leader of banditti, calculated less to deceive ^ than to 
intimidate. The Pope, indeed, seems to have entertained strong 
suspicions of Berthier’s sincerity, for he dispatched some deputies to 
conclude with him some specific and definite terms of accommodation ; 
but he refused to see them.—^The unhappy Pontiff then complied, 
obeyed the mandate of the military ruffian, and issued the prescribed 
edict, to forbid his subjects to resist their enemies and his own. 

This last act of expiring authority appeared on the very day (Feb. 9th) 
on which the French, who had advanced by forced marches, fixed their 
camp on the Monte Maria, before one of the gates of the city. Not!* 
seeking to preserve even the appearance of consistency, Berthier, 
regardless of his recent declaration, the very next day summoned the 
Castle of St. Angelo to surrender. Having obtained easy possession of 
this fortress, he set all the convicts at liberty ; then secured the gates of 
the city, and made prisoners of the Pope, the members of the government, 
and the whole populatiaru without having experienced the slightest resist¬ 
ance. 

Berthier immediately issued a proclamation, assuring the people, that 
their property should be sacred, that their persons should not be molested, 
and that the functions of the church should be religiously respected* 

* Duppa’s Brief Account, &c. p. 37. It is worthy of remark, that one of Berthier’s first 
acts “ was to suppress the odious prerogative of i^e right of asylum^ enjoyed by churches and 
other privileged places (See Historical and Political Memoirs tf Pius J'T. Vol. II. p. 344;) 
th^ pretended violation of which right was the alledged motive for the invasion of the 
country by the French.—But the true cause of this atrocious conduct was very frankly acknow> 
ledged by a French officer to the superior of a Dominican Convent.—“We were distressed,” 
said he, “ for money, and we were obliged to come : as for the death of Duphot, it would 
have been of no consequence, if there had not been other objects of greater importance in view.” 

Duppa's Brief Accounty p. 79. Note. 
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There was not, however, one public declaration, made by this man, 
which was not completely falsified by his conduct; and, indeed, many 
of his promises seem to have been made for the sole purpose of proving 
his utter contempt of shame and decency, as displayed in the constaqt 
violation of his voluntary engagements. 

On the 15th Berthier made his triumphal entry into Rome, not as a 
brave conqueror, not as the harbinger of peace, but as the herald of 
destruction. The tree of liberty was, at the same time, planted in the 
ancient capitol, where the French commander repeated one of those 
Republican rhapsodies, which had been in use since the Revolution, and 
which every patriot knew by rote. A proclamation was also issued, 
declaring the Romans free and independent; announcing the destruction 
of the ancient government, (which Berthier had so recently protested 
the Directory had commanded him to respect^ and the erection of a 
Homan Republic on its ruins, founded on the sovereignty of the people, and 
** under the special protection of the French army." To render this 
act more grating to the Pope, and to add-insult to injury, the despicable 
coward, by whose command it was performed, caused the ceremony to 
take place on the anniversary of his election to the sovereignty. 

To perfect the infamy of this revolutionary exhibition, in the very 
act of violating the laws both of God and of man, the Republican 
general dictated the following invitation, issued by .the sovereign people 

to their fellow citizens.—The foundation of political liberty rests on 
the exact observance of religion and the law, on which, in a peculiar 
manner, depends the protection of a free people. In evidence of which 
truth, the sovereign people make it known, that to-morrow (Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday) will be sung a solemn mass at the altar of the tribune 
of the august temple of the Vatican, with the joyful voice of the Te 
Deiim ; therefore, the devout and free Roman people are invited to 
attend, and thank, with sounds of joy, the Most High, who is the 
supreme author of religion and of liberty.”* This impious mockery 


* This invitation was drawn up in the true form of the Robespierrean models ; it was dated 
on the ITtbof February, in the first year of the Roman Republic, one and indivisible." And 
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of devotion, in which the deposed Cardinals were compelled to take a 
part, formed part of a plan for rendering Religion the handmaid to 
Injustice. With the same view. Priests were employed in the churches 
and squares, to prove to the people that religion and democracy were 
inseparably connected ; and, lest the force of their arguments should 
not be felt, their incredulous audience were reminded that they were 
Christians, and that the implicit obedience yielded by the founder of 
their faith, to the higher powers, suliiciently marked the path which it 
was the duty of his followers to pursue; and, therefore, it w'as not 
only incumbent on them, as disciples of reason, but it was a religious 
obligation to submit to whatever form of government it had pleased 
Providence to set over them.* It escaped the notice of these 
accomodating sopliists, that, even allowing the justice of their 
abstract argument, its applicability to the existing state of things in 
Rome might safely be denied.—For, instead of admitting that 
Providence had produced the revolution, it might, m ith much 
greater truth, be ascribed to the agents of the great enemy of the 
human race. 

The Pope still remained at Rome, although every' insult which the 
ingenuity' of Republican malice could devise was practised to provoke 
him to fly'. Finding he would not go of his own accord, the French 
resolved to remove him ; and, accordingly', he left the city on the 
morning of the 20th of February, under an escort of French cavalry', 
and in five day's arrived at Siena. Thence he was removed, in the 
month of May', to a Carthusian convent iti the neighbourhood of 
Florence. On the 27 th of March, 1799> he was transferred to Parma; 
and was afterwards removed to France, where he finished his earthly' 
career, the weak victim of unmerited persecution. 

After his departure from Rome, his Palace of the Vatican was 


at the head of it, in large letters, appeared these words of omir;pus import ,—liberty 
EQUALITY. 


* Duppa*s Brief Account, p. 49. 
S S 2r 
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completely plundered of its furniture and effects. Indeed, the illustra¬ 
tion of Berthier’s system of respect for property immediately began ; 
a systematic pillage followed, in which no article of luxury, no object 
of convenience, not even kitchen furniture, escaped the" vigilant 
rapacity of the French Commissaries appointed to superintend this work 
of destruction. The whole of the nobility and gentry were robbed of 
all which they possessed, moveable and immoveable; and what added 
to the misery of the scene, as to the iniquity of the proceeding, was, 
that the rich were plundered without relieving the poor. The whole 
mass of plunder, the immense fruits of rapine, went to enrich a set of 
French cormorants, and were transmitted to a foreign country ; churches, 
palaces, and houses, were rifled ; pictures, statues, public monuments^ 
and private collections, the noblest works of art, and the fairest 
productions of genius, all became a prey to these insatiate invaders, who 
were accompanied by a set of travelling brokers of their own country, 
prepared to purchase what the military or civil agents of their 
government chose to stcal.^ The extreme oppression exercised over the 
inhabitants in general, and the distresses of the poor, arising from the 
poverty of the rich, who had been thus stripped of every thing which 
they possessed, and who could, consequently, no longer atford to 
employ them, occasioned some partial commotions, as well at Rome, 
as at Velletri, Gastello, and Albano, which were soon suppressed, 
and only supplied a pretext for additional acts of cruelty and 
oppression. 

Upon the establishment of the Republic, seven Consuls were appointed 
topresideoverit; and, as these were men chiefly raised from thelower part 
of the middle class of society, with little education, and violent passions, 
it is not surprising that they should prove very unfit for the exercise 


* These brokers were opulent individuals in France, chiefly from Lyons and Marseilles, 
who, joining together, formed a considerable capital towards the support of the army of Italy, 
when Buonaparte fibt crossed the Alps ; with the express condition, that they should have the 
refuse of the spoils of Iny conquests that might be made, at a certain per centage, for their 
own profit, upon a fair valuation, which valuation was also understood to be made by themselves. 

Duppa's Brief Account^ p. 59. Note. 
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of supreme power,—or that they should fall into perpetual contradictions 
and absurdities, which rendered them objects of ridicule and contempt. 
While they preached humility to their fellow-citizens, they displayed 
the greatest pomp and pageantry themselves, in every respect. They 
were, however, mere instruments in the hands of the French, for 
enabling them to carry on their plunder and extortion with greater 
effect. When the Generals and Commissaries had glutted themselves 
with wealth, quarrelled about the division of the spoil, mutinied, and 
dispersed, they were succeeded by others, who exercised the same 
means of acquiring riches. Thus the system of rapine went on, until 
nothing more was to be obtained, and artifice had exhausted every 
resource. The mask was then thrown aside, liberty was declared to 
be dangerous to the safety of the Republic, the constituted authorities 
to be incapable of managing the affairs of the State, and military law 
to be the only rational expedient for supplying their place. Thus, 
at once, the mockery of consular dignity was put an end to, the 
Senators (for a Senate had been appointed as well as Consuls) were 
sent home to take care of their families, and the tribunes were restored 
to their former occupations. The first operation which followed this 
change of system was the seizure of the whole annual revenue of eveiy 
estate productive of more than ten thousand crowns ; two-thirds of 
every estate that produced more than five thousand and less than ten ; and 
one-half of every annual income of less amount. 

In short, the blessed fruits of French domination cannot be better 
described than they have been by the panegyrist of their exploits, 
the biographer of the unfortunate Pius. He informs us that the two 
provinces of Bologna and Ferrara were seized by the French, to 
reiniburse them the expences of their expedition. Enormous taxes 
were imposed on the principal Roman families, which, by producing 
a material diminution of their expences, obliged them to dismiss their 
servants, and to leave them wholly without a provision,—caused articles 
of merchandise to remain unsold, and. deprived workmen of their 
employment. Agriculture and industry were palsied. The French army, 
when it arrived at Tolentino, at first exacted a contribution of thirty- 
five millions ; to which were added further requisitions of property, the 
produce of i*epeated pillage, the spoils of churches, the taxes imposed on 
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the principal houses, &c. ** And we do not in the least exaggerate,” 

says this writer, in asserting that there have been drawn from this 
country, so poor in appearance, nearly two hundred millions !” 

Soon after the French had obtained possession of Rome, they 
established a Jacobin Club, in the palace of the Duke d’Altemp, on the 
model of the original, or mother society, for the purpose of instilling 
Jacobinical principles into the minds of the Roman youths, after 
eradicating evt'ry sentiment of religion and virtue from thence, and, 
from their hearts, every good and natural feeling. So rapid was the 
progress wliicii these 5'oung men made, under sueh tuition, in the path 
of vice, .that one of the members seriously recommended to his fellow- 
citizens, as a means of establishing the Republic upon a sure and permanent 
basis, to follow the precedent set by Carrier on the Loire, of sending 
away all the priests in vessels down the TiV)cr, and sinking them ; and of 
putting to death ail men, without discrimination, above sixty years of 
age, alletlging, as a reason, that such men were known to be too strongly 
wedded to their prejudices to embrace a new mode of thinking ; and 
hence they became not only useless consumers of provisions, of which 
there m as not a sufficient supply for good and active citizens, but were, 
at best, tacit enemies of the revolution; and, that the latent and 
unavoidably intluence of the ecclesiastics, in the education of the rising 
generation, would be obviously prcjudical to the growLh of patriotic 
virtue and republican principles. 

J'his atrocious proposal was, however, rejected and censured. But 
the expediency of getting rid of the priests w'as soon after taken into 
consideration by the French. An edict was, accordingly, issued for 
sending away all the foreign clergy, as well secular as regular, and to 
make the natives, who w'^ere suffered to remain, so far responsible for the 
peaceable conduct of the neighbourhood in W'hicb they lived, that, if any 
riot should take place, the priests in the district were to be immediately 
arrested, and tried for their lives, as the supposed authors of the insur¬ 
rection.* 

* It is a remarkable circumstance, that, while the Irish rebels, ,many of whose priests were 
most .active in the support of their cause, were soliciting the aid of French generals, and 
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It has been truly observed, that resistance of oppression is a virtue 
with the seditious insurgents whom France arms against the laws of their 
country; but it becomes a crime when Frenchmen are its objects. 
Subjects who, from time imm^orial, have obeyed a lawful government, 
have a right to revolt; but republicans, who have been regenerated by 
the revolutionary sabre, are conspirators and rebels, when they defend 
their customs, their religion, their wives, their conscience, and their 
property, against the soldiers of the French government. These maxims 
are extracted from the republican catechism of the French Directory, 
and from all the public writings France, from 1789 to the present 
time.* 

The rage for insurrection and change, which infected the Councils of 
the Luxembourg at this period, was such that they seemed deter¬ 
mined to leave no government untouched, and to convince the whole 
world of the iiistability of those constitutions which they had 
proclaimed to be permanent, and of their inadequacy to answer the 

while they were charging the government with oppression for taking the only efFectual means 
for the suppression of treasonable practices, and the punishment of traitors, a French com¬ 
mander promulgated the following law, to restrain the efforts of loyal priests, employed in 
defending the lawful government of their country, to which they owed allegiance, against domes¬ 
tic and foreign enemies.—** When in a commune there shall be any insurrection or armed 
mob, all the priests in that commune shall be arrested. 

** Any priest who shall be accused of having excited disturbance or insurrection, or of 
having taken part in any such, shall be brought before the Council of War, and, if convicted, 
shall be condemned to death. 

*' The aforesaid priests, although they may not be convicted of having excited insurrection 
or riot, yet, if they cannot prove that they have exerted themselves to prevent such disturbance, 
by persuasion or instruction, they shall be retained in prison as hostages, at the discretion of the 
Commander in Chief. 

** If, on the other hand, they can prove that they have exerted themselves with zeal, to 
prevent such tumult or insurrection, they shall be instantly set at liberty, and restored to their 
func^ons. 

** General of Division, 

** JouviON St. Ctr.” 


• Mallet du Pan. 
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acknowledged purposes of their establishment. Having re-‘revolutionized 
Switzerland and Rome, and re-revolutionized the Cisalpine and Ligurian 
Republics, they now thought proper to try the same experiment 
upon the Batavian Republic. The chiefs of this independent State had 
changed the form of their government for one more conformable to that 
of France ; had created five directors and a legislative body. But the 
French rulers, on the representation of the Dutch general, Daendels, 
overturned the new establishment, dismissed the Directors, reproved the 
legislature, and gave the people clearly to understand, that they must 
not attempt to legislate for themselveai but must be exclusively guided by 
the directions of the French government. 

Having thus surrounded France with small Republics, created by her 
hand, subject to her will, and dependent on her power; having seized 
the citadel of Turin, and reduced the King of Sardinia to the state of a 
prisoner in his own capital; and, having secured an easy road into Ger¬ 
many, by the conquest of Switzerland, the Directory turned their 
attention to the humiliation of England, the never-failing topic of their 
declamations, and the constant object of their thoughts. They were too 
wise, however, to carry their threat of invading England into execution; 
but resolved to appropriate the money which they had extorted, by way 
of loan, under that pretext, and the troops which they had collected, on 
their coasts, for that purpose, to a more distant expedition. They an¬ 
nounced this project as one which would fill all Europe with astonishment, 
and it was boastingly announced as being calculated to inflict a more 
severe blow upon Great Britain, than cgtuld be inflicted by an actual 
descent on her shores. Such was the light in which the French Direc¬ 
tory chose to consider, or, at least, to represent the memorable expedition 
to Egypt, which sailed from Toulon on the 20th of May, 1798* The 
fleet consisted of thirteen ships of the line, seven frigates, and several 
armed ships, making a total of for^-four sail, having under their convoy 
nearly two hundred transports, with upwards of thirty thousand troops 
aboard,* a number of horses, a large train of artillery, and some hundreds 

* In the Annual Register for 1798. (p. 133) the number of French troops destined for 
Egypt is stated at “ about twenty thousand. ” But it appears, from the correct account given 
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of s^avans and artisans, of various descriptions. The way in which it 
was proposed to injure the English, by this expedition to Egypt, was to 
penetrate through that country, by the Red Sea, to the British territories 
in the East. In order to effect this purpose, Egypt was to be colonized, 
and a permanent settlement established there. This notable project had 
often been in contemplation of the French cabinet, but it was found to 
be attended with so many and such formidable difficulties, that, with 
every wish to humble their rivals, none of the French ministers had been 
found rash enough to undertake it. The papers relating to it were, 
however, preserved among the stmp documents of the monarchy, and 
had, with every thing else, fallen into the hands' of. the Republicans, 
when they seized the reins of government. 

In order to secure a communication at all times with Egypt, and to 
have a place of retreat for their ships, if compelled to retreat, without 
being driven to the necessity of returning to their own ports, it was 
deemed of consequence to secure the island of Malta. It is true, the 
Maltese government was at peace with France; but so were the Swiss 
when they were attacked and subdued; such a consideration never weighed 
a straw with the Directory in the arrangement of their military plans, 
and their political projects. Malta was necessary for their purpose, and 
they were resolved to have it. They therefore set their usual instruments 
to work, and succeeded in seducing several of the French Knights from 
their duty, and had, long since, by bribes and promises, secured such 
assistance as rendered their possession of this important island a matter of 
certainty. With these prospects before them, the French sailed from 
Toulon and arrived before the port of Malta, in the month of June. They 
begged permission to enter the harbour in order to procure water; and 
on receiving permission only for two ships at a time to enter, they had 
recourse to the miserable pretext of considering this as a refusal, which 
justified an attack on the place.—In short, in eight and forty hours, 

by Sk Robert Wilson, from ofBdal documents, that the whole of the French army in Egypt 
amounted to 32,180 men .—History ^the British Expedition to Egypty Sec, by Sir R. Wilson, 
p. 225. The false statement in the Annual Register has been literally repeated by Dr, Bisset, 
in his history of the present reign. Vol. VI. p. 218." 

VoL. m. T t 
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Malta, which, provided with the most ample means of defence, both by 
nature and art, could have stood a siege of many months, surrendered 
almost without firing a gun, and, after it had been possessed by the 
Knights for more than two centuries and a half, the French became 
complete masters of the island. 

The first use which Buonapartd made of this important conquest, was 
to pillage the church, and to seize for himself all the valuable moveables 
which he could find; he then abolished the order; established a muni¬ 
cipality, and a revolutionary provif^nal government; and, lastly, he 
pressed all the sailors he could find, and all the regular troops, and sent 
them on board his fleet. So well were all the measures taken for the 
success of this work of perfidy and fraud, that some of the French 
Officers, speaking confidentially to certain Knights of Malta, said,— 

We knew better than you did yourselves the extent of your means ; 
we knew that you could not defend yourselves. It has happened at 
Malta, as it did in Switzerland, where we were; and perhaps you are 
not aware, that all Me conspirators had taken an oath to massacre you oil, 
the moment the first bomb should be fired." * Having left an adequate 
garrison, under General Vaubois, to defend the island, Buonapartd sailed 
again on the 20th of June, and reached the Egyptian coast, the place of 
his destination, qn the first of July. 

The British government had watched with jealousy the military pre¬ 
parations on the French coast, and no sooner had the fleet sailed from 
Toulon, than a British squadron was prepared to pursue it. This squa¬ 
dron was intrusted to the command of Sir Horatio Nelson, now a rear- 
admiral, and was composed of thirteen sail of the line, and a fifty-gun 
ship, all commanded by officers of known skill, and approved courage. 
In short, a squadron better equipped, in all respects, yvas never sent in 
pursuit of an enemy. 


* Many Interesting particulars of this treacherous scene will be found in a Letter from Leghorn, 
dated August 15, 1798, inserted in the Mercure Briiamique, of Mr. Mallet duPan, Vol. I. 
p. 385. 
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The English government, however, being uncertain of the destination 
of the French, the Admiral knew not how to shape his course with the 
greatest probability of overtaking them. He first sailed to Naples, and 
then to Sicily, and having there received information that the enemy had 
been seen at Malta, he hastened to that island in quest of them; Here 
he found that they had sailed some days before, but still he knew not 
whither ; imagining, however, that Egypt was their object, he directed 
his course to Alexandria, but learnt tliat they had not been seen there. 
Mortified at his disappointment, and tired of conjecture. Nelson now 
sailed to Rhodes, where his inquinea were equally fruitless ; passing by 
Candia, he again reached the Sicilian coast, and entered the bay of 
Syracuse, where he took in a fresh supply of wood and^ water. At 
length the officer sent in search of intelligence, learned from a Turkish 
governor at Coran, that the French had been seen from Candia, a month 
before, steering towards Alexandria. To Egypt, accordingly, the British 
Admiral led his fleet; and, on his arrival off the Coast, he Saw the har¬ 
bour of Alexandria crowded with masts, and the French ’ships of war 
lying at anchor at a short distance from the shore, in a regular line east- 
w'ard from the point of Aboukir, They were protected by batteries 
erected for the purpose on the neighbouring shore, and on an island in 
their van ; and by numerous gun-boats ; and, besides, between them and 
the land were a number of shoals, wliich, in their apprehension, effectu¬ 
ally secured them from attack on that side. 

Nelson, however, who had a mind so particularly fertile in resources, 
that, in whatever situation an enemy presented himself, it instantaneously 
supplied him with an appropriate and adequate means of attack,—finding 
the French ships moored in the manner stated, resolved to run in 
between them and the shore, notwithstanding the batteries and the 
shoals, and to begin the attack on that side on which, not expecting an 
attack, they were the least prepared for resistance. , This plan was, of 
course, hazardous; and, in the attempt to carry it into execution, th^ 
Culloden, a seventy-four, struck on a shoal, to the great mortification of 
her gallant commander and crew, by which misfortune there remained 
but twelve sail of the line, and a fifty gun ship, to oppose to the thirteen 
sail of the enemy’s' line, which had, besides, a considerable advantage in 
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tremendous. The impression which such a victory could not fail to 
make on their minds must have been most favourable to the English, 
and must have had a material influence on the subsequent operations in 
Egypt. 

In the mean time, Buonaparte having, most fortunately for himself,. 
reached Alexandria in safety, eflected a landing, and might have taken 
possession of the town without difficulty, or even resistance. But his 
object was to st rike terror into the inhabitants, and he ever preferred 
slaughter to mercy; conquests dearly bought, to victories gained with¬ 
out bloodshed.—lie, accordingly, ordered the place to be stormed, and 
compelled the inhabitants to fight in spite of themselves. He lost 
about three hundred men in the attempt, and, in revenge, suffered the 
town to be pillaged by his troops, who, for several hours, committed 
every species of cruelty and outrage upon the unoffending natives. 

Before he landed, Buonaparte addressed two proclamtttions to the 
Pacha of Egypt, and the Commander of the Caravans, informing them 
that his only object in coming thither was to punish the Beys, and the 
JMamellikes, v\dio had cheated and oppressed the French merchants. He 
published also a curious appeal to the people of Egypt, whom he 
attempted to allure by promising them all the blessed fruits of French 
Liberty and Eijuality. He came, forsooth, good man, “ to rescue the 
rights of the poor from the hands of their tyrantsand the French, 
devout people! “ respected, more than the Mamelukes, God, his 
Prophet, and the Koran." Fearful, however, that the simple inha¬ 
bitants of Egypt might either be unacquainted with his exploits, or 
disinclined to credit his assertions, he deemed it expedient to inform 
them, that the French had destroyed the Pope, who judged it necessary 
to make war against the Mussulmans; and the Knights of Malta, 
because these foolish men thought that God wished war to be carried on 
against the Mussulmans; that they had been, at all times, the friends 
of the Grand Seignior, (whose wishes, he prayed God, he might accom¬ 
plish !) and the foes of his foes. For these cogent reasons he called 
upon them to receive the French with open arms, and threatened to put 
every man to the sword who should dare to oppose them, and to reduce 
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every village to ashes, the inhabitants of which should presume to 
defend themselves against the invaders of their territory. 

Having provided for the security of Alexandria, in his absence, 
Buonaparte marched, on the seventh of July, towards Cairo. Murad 
Bey, at the head of his Mamelukes, harasseef his army greatly on their 
march, and, though he could make no serious impression on it, killed 
numbers of the men. The Beys then retired towards Cairo, and, in the 
plain, on which stands the celebrated pyramids, resolved to dispute, with 
the French, the possession of that city. The action was fought on the 
twenty-first of July; but the desperate bravery of the Mamelukes 
could not prevail against the disciplined courage and experience of 
European troops. The French were victorious, Murad Bey retired to 
Upper Egypt, and Cairo fell into the hands of the French, who immedi¬ 
ately established a Municipality, and every other appendage of a revo¬ 
lutionary government.—^They thus became, with little opposition, 
masters of Lower Egypt; but, at the same time, their fleet was 
dstroyed, their transports were blocked up in the harbour of Alexandria, 
and their communication with Europe was entirely cut off. 

The efforts of the British Ministers, at this period, were not confined 
to one particular object, but extended to every quarter, which presented 
a ’air prospect of annoying the enemy. In the Spring of 179S, an 
expedition was fitted out, under the command of Sir Eyre Coote and 
Captain Popham, to blow up the sluices and gates on the Bruges Canal, 
near Ostend, for the purpose of destroying the internal navigation 
between Holland, Flanders, and France. This service was effectually 
performed, and with scarcely any loss. But, unfortunately, as the 
troops were preparing to embark, the wind became so strong, and the 
sea ran so high, that it was found impossible to reach the ships. In a 
short time, a large body of French troops approached, and surrounding 
the English, reduced them, after a most able and gallant defence, to the 
necessity of surrendering by capitulation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ejects of the Victory of the Nile—Confidence in the Minister increased—Lenient measures of 
Lord Cornwallis, the new Viceroy of Ireland, carried to excess—Peace of the Country still 
disturbed by the Rebels—Address to the Viceroy, complimenting him at the cxpence of 
his Predecessor—Prudent conduct of l.ord Cornwallis on the occasion—His speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament in 1798—Justly characterizes the late Rebellion—Praises the 
vigorous policy of Lord Camden—Ascribes the fury of the Rebels to religious motives— 
Continental affairs—Spirited Manifesto of the Porte—Acknowledges the vast importance of 
the victory in the Mediterranean—Unfolds the spirit of French policy with equal force, 
ability, and truth—The Turks make active preparations for war—^Favourable disposition of 
the Northern powers—Foreign policy of Mr. Pitt at this conjuncture—Endeavours to form 
a new Confederacy against France—Treaty concluded with the Emperor of Russia—French 
affairs—Continuance of the Reign of Terror—Severity of Military Conscriptions—False 
account of the Battle of the Nile in a French official paper—^^Phe Directory disclaim all 
knowledge of the Expedition to Egypt—^'Pheir perfidy and duplicity exposed in their com¬ 
munications with the Porte—Contradiction between their declarations and those of Ruffin, 
their Ambassador at Constantinople—Ruffin produces a Letter, avowing the object of the 
Expedition to Egypt to be the punishment of the Beys for injuries committed on French¬ 
men—Talleyrand denies this to the Turkish Ambassador, at Paris, and declares the 
conquest of Malta to be the sole object of the Expedition—Falsehoods contained in the 
French Manifesto proved by the intercepted letters from the French army in Egypt—The 
Military Conscription extended to the conquered countries—Partial insurrections in the 
Netherlands—^Insolence of Garat, the French Envoy at Naples—Demands the release of 
all Traitors, imprisoned for their crimes—The King of Naples prepares for war—Enters the 
Roman Territory—Is defeated at Porto Fornio—Concludes an armistice with the French~ 
Leaves his Capital, and retires to Sicily—Popular tumults excited by the French at Naples— 
A Revolution effected on French principles—The Neapolitan Republic proclaimed—Meet¬ 
ing of Parliament—^The King's Speech- -Thanks voted to Nelson and his followers—The 
Admiral is created Baron Nelson of the Nile —Committee of Supply—Mr. Pitt details 
the expcnces of the coming year, and the means of providing for them—Flourishing state 
of Commerce—Large increase of Exports and Imports—Mr. Pitt adverts to the frauds 
which had been practised to defeat the project of the Triple Assessment—Proposes a new 
scheme of Finance—The 'Fax upon Income—Measures proposed for rendering it effective— 
Powers of Commissioners under the Act—Reflections on the multiplication of Oaths 
occasioned by the Revenue Laws—Estimated amount of the Tax, ten millions—Grounds 
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of that Estimate—Advantages of raising a large portion of the Supplies within the year— 
The energy of the Parliament the cause of National prosperity—Mr. Pitt confutes the 
notion that a Commercial people cannot be a Warlike people—Pronounces an eulogy on 
the British Constitution—Mr, Tierney opposes the Tax—Resolutions proposed by Mr. Pitt 
carried without a division—Remarks on the unequal operation of the Tax upon Incomer- 
Farther debates on the subject—The Bill opposed by Sir John Sinclair, Sir Francis Baring, 
and Mr. William Smith—^'Fhe fallacy of Sir John Sinclair’s arguments exposed—Mr. Pitt 
justifies the Tax—Comments on the inconsistency of Mr. Smith in admitting the justice of 
the principle, and opposing every measure for carrying it into effect—Corrects his mistate- 
ments on the distinctions of society—Reprobates all new-fangled notions respecting 
Equality —Proves Mr. Smith’s arguments to extend to an equal distribution of property— 
Defends the Bill from the imputation of establishing a Tithe —Explains the difference 
between Tithe and the contribution of a Tenth part of Income to be levied by the Act— 
Argument examined relative to the different effects of the Tax on permanent and on tem¬ 
porary estates—The Bill passes the Commons—Is opposed in the Lords by the Duke of 
Bedford, and Lords Suffolk and Holland—Manly conduct of Lord Grenville—Mistaken 
position of Lord Holland—Assertion of the Duke of Bedford respecting Tithes contra¬ 
dicted by the Chancellor—Bill passed into a law—Farther Supplies—New Taxes—Subsidy 
to Russia—Opposed by Mr. Tierney—Mr. Pitt repels the conclusions drawn by Mr. Tierney 
regarding the object of the war, and the intentions of the Cabinet—Reflections on the evil 
tendency of the writings of the French Economists and Philosophists—The inconsistency 
of Mr. Tierney’s arguments detected, and the confusion of his ideas exposed, by Mr. Pitt— 
Mr. Pitt draws a just character of the French Republic—Seditious Societies—Papers 
respecting them referred to a Secret Committee—R eport of that Committee—It unfolds a 
complicated scene of sedition and treason—Plan, and object, of the Societies, to establish a 
Democratic Republic in Great Britain with the assistance of France—^Their Address to the 
French Directory—The London Corresponding Society abandon the project of annual 
Parliaments, and universal suffrage, for still more Revolutionary schemes—United Irishmen 
form Societies in England—Administer unlawful Oaths—Many of them enter the Naval 
service—Plans for murdering their officers, and for carrying their ships into an enemy’s 
port—Swear to murder the Protestants—Plan for exciting an insurrection in London—and 
for seizing, at the same moment, the two Houses of Parliament, the Tower, and the Bank— 
Mr. Pitt introduces two Bills, 6ne for renewing the Bill to enable the King to detain 
persons suspected of Treason, and another for the suppression of Seditious Societies—- 
Proposes to empower the King to imprison such persons in any one of his gaols—Mem¬ 
bers of Secret Societies rendered liable to fine, imprisonment, or transportation, according to 
the nature of their offence—^Proprietors of houses at which such Societies are held subjected 
to a fine—All lectures and discussions at which money is taken for admission prohibited— 
Printers compelled to affix their names to hand-bills—All presses to be registered—^Tbese 
Bills passed into Laws. 

[1798-1799.] The victory of the Nile, and the success which had 
generally attended his Majesty’s arms, as well in the annoyance of his 
VoL. III. u u 
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enemies abroad, as in the suppression of a most dangerous rebellion- at 
home, had, while they raised our reputation, and increased our influence 
with the cabinets on the Continent, induced the nation to repose great 
confidence in the Minister. After the rebels of Ireland had been sub¬ 
dued, the system of lenity which the Viceroy had been led to believe 
would effectually restore permanent tranquillity to that distracted 
countiy, was not only adopted with zeal, but carried to such an excess, 
that rebel-chiefs were seen strutting about the streets of the capital, and 
insulting those loyal subjects whose blood had been shed in rewsting 
their treasonable attempts, or who had lost their nearest relatives, and 
dearest friends, in the sanguinary conflict. Notwithstanding, however, 
the display of this spirit of conciliation, the peace of the country, and 
the security of its inhabitants, were still subject to frequent interruptions 
from the depredations of rebels, who, more formidable for their audacity 
than their numbers, contrived to elude the active vigilance of the troops. 
Meanwhile the members of that party, which had uniformly opposed 
every attempt tef suppress the rebellion, or to punish the rebels, encou¬ 
raged, no doubt, by the liberal indulgence of the government, procured 
an address to be presented to the Viceroy, by one of the companies of 
Dublin, in which his Excellency w as complimented, at the expence of 
his predecessor. By bestowing commendations on those lenient mea¬ 
sures which Lord Cornwallis had deemed it expedient to pursue, it was 
evidently meant to condemn the vigorous policy of I^ord Camden. But 
the insidious attempt failed to produce the desired eflect, for the Viceroy, 
in his answer, with equal truth and judgment, ascribed his ability to 
adopt those measures, which were now so loudly praised, to the firm 
•and resolute proceedings to which recourse had been previously had for 
bringing the rebellion to a speedy termination. The same judgment 
was displayed by the Lord-Lieutenant, in his speech on the prorogation 
of Parliament, on the sixth of October, when, adverting to the late 
situation of the kingdom, he observed, The foulest and darkest con¬ 
spiracy was formed, and long carried on by the implacable enemy of 
these realms, for the total extinction of the constitution, and for the 
separation of his Majesty's kingdom of Ireland from Great Britain. 
By the unremitting vigilance of my predecessor in tliis government, 
the treason had been detected; the apprehension of the principal con- 
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spirators, and the salutary, measures ivisely adoptedt checked its progress; 
and, through your sagacious diligence, it has been developed in all its 
parts, jand traced to all its sources. A dangerous and wicked rebellion, 
the consequence of that conspiracy, has been, in a great measure, 
subdued. 

Religion, that greatest comfort and support of mankind, has been 
most wickedly perverted to the purpose of influencing the worst of 
passions; and the vilest arts have been used to persuade the ignorant 
and unwary, that, in a reign tvhich has been marked by a series of in’ 
dulgences to all sects of ChiistianSf it is the intention of his Majesty’s 
government to oppress, and even to extirpate, that description of hfs 
Majesty’s subjects, wdio have received repeated and recent marks of its 
favour and protection.” 

Tiiis direct and positive approbation of the system pursued by Lord 
Camden, and W'^hich w^as so strongly reprobated, at the. time, by all the 
leading members of Opposition, in both countries, coming from a 
nobleman who was universally praised by the Romanists for his conduct, 
and who certainly was never accused of supporting any system of 
unnecessary vigour, ought to carry with it particular weight. The 
Viceroy also paid a tribute of justice to the regulars, militia, fenciblcs, 
and yeomanry of Ireland, which amply confuted all the vile calumnies 
with which their, characters had long been assailed by the leaders, the 
agents, and the emissaries, of faction. 

But though Lord Cornwallis extended the spirit of concession, in 
some instances, farther than even prudence or policy could justify, yet, 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, and, more especially, the grand 
object of his mission, sanctioned a line of conduct, which, at any other 
period, would have been not only unjustifiable, but productive of the 
worst eflects. Before, however, a particular account of the subject here 
allude^ to is given, it will be necessary briefly to state the efiect which 
the grand, victory, recently gained in the Mediterranean, had on the 
spirits and the propeedings of the diflerent powers of the continent. 

IT u 2 
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The Grand Seignior, who was more immediately affected by it, as it 
gave a fatiil blow to those perfidious allies of his, who, under treache¬ 
rous professions of friendship, had invaded his territory in time of 
peace, and had pursued a conduct which evinced the most inveterate 
spirit of enmity, was the first to express his gr|^eful acknowledgements 
for tljc benefits which he, individually, must receive from it. In a 
spirited manit'esto, which he published soon after the event, he declared 
tins victory to have been of essential service to his empire, and to be 
deserving of public acknowledgement. In the paper in question, he 
displayed a justness of conception, a soundness of judgment, and a 
fund of good sense, which had very seldom been manifested by any of 
the European powers. He formed a just estimate of the conduct of 
the French, and exposed their hypocrisy, ambition, and perfidy, in the 
clearest and strongest point of view. In one short sentence the policy 
of the Directory was ably characterized—“ Blinded by pride and 
vanity^ they have forgolfcn every thing which is called principle, and 
not a word which they utter is entitled to belief. Their arbitrary 
measures of violence have no other object than to loosen the bands q/‘ 
iinion in all nations; for which purpose they have recourse both to 
secret arts, and to open fre and sword. They mean to erect, in all 
parts, wcah republics, which France can rule, and thus to enslave the 
world." * Hence it clearly appears, that the Ministers of the Porte had 
acquired a more accurate knowledge of the tyrants of the Luxembourg, 
than had been obtained by many of the experienced statesmen. who 
guided the reins of empire on the Continent. But the Turks did not 
confine themselves to strong expressions, they displayed a resolution to 

• call all their resources into action, and to direct |hem against the com¬ 
mon enemy. 

The King of Naples, threatened with destruction by the dangerous 
approximation of the French armies to his dominions, since the seizure 
of Rome, was encouraged, by the success of the British arras, to prepare 
for a spirited, and vigorous, resistance. 

* This masterly State Paper was dated the eleventh September, 1798, and was communicated 

to the British Minister at the Porte. 
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The most favourable disposition was, also, manifested both by Austria 
and Russia, to resist any farther encroachments of the French Republic, 
and to unite, for the purpose of affording eftectual protection to the rest 
of Europe. The foreign policy observed by Mr. Pitt, at this critical 
period, had, for its objegt, to fix the wavering, to confirm the steady, 
and to cement the common bond, which he had the most sanguine hopes 
of being able to form, by every honourable means in his power. He 
had established a confidential communication with tlie cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh ; and the Emperor Paul, whose chivalrous disposition readily 
embraced any grand and extraordinary project, had agreed to send a 
formidable force to act against the French; and an army of twenty-three 
thousand men had actually begun its march to Join the Emperor of 
Germany, as auxiliaries. Five and forty thousand men were destined to 
assist the Prussian monarch, in case he should be induced, by the joint 
solicitations of the British and Russian cabinets, to join the new confe¬ 
deracy against the common enemy of Europe. Austria, emboldened by 
a promise of support from this country, arid convinced that nothing but 
disgrace was to be reaped from the tedious and abhortive negotiations at 
Rastadt, only consented to prolong the farce, until she should be fully 
prepared for the renewal of hostile operations. Tiius the spirit of the 
British Minister, wisely directing tlie extensive resources of his country, 
and ably seconded by the matchless skill and invincible prowess of her 
naval commanders, infused fresh vigour into the councils of the conti¬ 
nental powers, and prepared them for farther attempts to vindicate their 
violated rights, and to defend their threatened independence. 

In the mean timci t]he’French Directory, elated with the success of 
their arms on the European continent, sought to diminish the effect of 
the destruction of their fleet at Aboukir, * by magnifying their conquests 

* In one of the official papers of the Directory, le Directeur, of the twenty-fifth of 
September, appeared thf following article on the victory of the Nile, which forms an 
admirable contrast, in all its parts, with the manifesto of the Porte, before cited. The valour 
of the English, which so many poor creatures delight to celebrate, consists in nothing more 
than overpowering their enemies by superiority of numbers. Nelson, reinforced by every traitor, 
after adding to his own sqvOdfon S(juadrons still more numerous, attacked the French on board 
their ships lying at anchor in an open road. The Britons, emboldened by a stui’id supe- 
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in Egypt, and by holding out the most magnificent projects of aggran¬ 
dizement and advantage to the deluded people. Ali^ay<s bent on putting 
an end to the congress at llastadt, as soon as it should suit tfieir con¬ 
venience; and having completed the revolutions of Rome and Switzer¬ 
land ; they made every effort to strengthen tlieir armies, in order to 
strike a decisive blow in Germany. They had recourse, for this purpose, 
to all the tyrannical measures which had been introduced by the founders 
of the republic; young men were forcibly wrested from their distressed 
families, and sent in chains to the frontiers. 1 wo hundred thousand of 
these victims of anarchy were decreed to be added to the force already 
established. * 

The exposure of the cojiduct of the Directory to the Turkish 
government, in the manifesto already noticed, gave great uneasiness to 
these republican tyrants. The Turks, tlicre, truly asserted, that the 
neutrality of the Porte, during the w ar, had been highly advantageous 


riority, could not fail to be successful. But the vanquished fought like the three hundred 
Spartans, and Nelson was little more than Xerxes overwhelming a handful of soldiers by the 
weight of his army. In point of glory and renown—on which side, was the hero.^ To burn 
ships is a puny trick, which bespeaks w'cakness. It is but a hypocritical victory. Compare 
such ridiculous victories with the formidable bravery of those fifteen hundred brave men, who 
lately gained so many palms and laurels. Sec Ireland ranged, in the day of battle, on the side 
of the republic, for the purpose of opening to our battalions rill the roads to London, and of 
hurling punishment on the Bey of Albion, over the dead bodies of his shop and counting- 
house warriors.” In the same paper, a few days after, the following questions were asked, 
with a view to shew that no bad consequences could result to the French*from the destruction 
of their fleet. “ Can the victory of Nelson prevent, or even retard, tlie happy consequences 
of the expedition, committed to the unfortunate Brueys ? If it was the object of that expe¬ 
dition to annoy and cut off one of the principle sources of British prosperity, will not the 
cannon of the Tower of .London, announcing with so much fracas that victory, be the har¬ 
binger and passing-bell of ruin to English commerce in India ? Is not Nelson the Xerxes, 
who, with his numerous army, defeated ilie three hundred Spartans, and burnt Athens ? But 
Tliemistocles flourished, and Xerxes was destroyed. If Broyes, fifce 'iLeonidas, preferred death 
to a dishonourable capitulation, have wjs not another Thcmisto^«*S to avenge the blood of so 
many heroes? And does not Nelson himself owe his immortality to the glory of the van¬ 
quished, rather than to his actions ?” It required all the sagacity of a republican Frenchman 
to discover one trait of resemblance between the Athenian hero and the Corsican tyrant; 
between Thcmistoclcs, the champion.of liberty, and Buonaparte, the bravo of despotism. 
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to the French. They contended that, in return for such forbearance, 
the French ought t#' have been particularly careful to preserve peace; 
but, instead of this, they began to devise various pretences for interrupt¬ 
ing the ^tranquillity of other nations. Under an illusive idea of liberty, 
as it was called, but which, was nothing more than an assumed 

right to subvert every established government, to abolish all religion, to 
plunder all property, to dissolve human society itself, they employed 
themselves in misleading, and imposing upon, the ignorant vulgar, pre¬ 
tending to reduce mankind to the^state of the brute creation, and for no 
other purpose than to promote their own private interests, and to render 
the government permanent in their own hands. 

Actuated by such principles, they made it their maxim to stir up and 
corrupt, indiscriminately, the subjects of every power, whether distant 
or near, either at peace or at war, and to excite them to revolt against 
their natural sovereigns, and lawful government. Whilst, on the one 
hand, tlieir minister at Constantinople, pursuant to their general system 
of duplicity and deceit, professed great friendsliip for the Porte, endea¬ 
vouring to make it the dupe of their insidious projects, and to accom¬ 
plish their object of exciting it against other friendly powers, the 
commanders and general of their army in Italy, on the other hand, 
were engaged in the honest attempt of perverting the minds of the 
subjects of the Grand Seignior, by sending revolutionary agents into Ana¬ 
tolia, the Morea, and the islands of the Archipelago ; and by the circu¬ 
lation of insulting manifestoes, particularly of one addressed by Buona¬ 
parte to the people of Macrio. 

When remonstrances and complaints were made to the Directory on 
this gross infraction of the alliance subsisting between the two powers, 
the Directory disavowed all knowledge of the transactions, declared that 
the generals had acted without orders from them, that all cause of 
offence should be carefully avoided, and that it was their wish to 
strengthen, more and more, the bonds of friendship which subsisted 
between France and the Porte. The generals, however, still persevered 
in their treacherous conduct, and it became so notorious that they acted 
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in obedience to instructions from the government,*that it was deemed 
useless to prefer any farther comj>laints. 

The Grand Seignior farther observed, that, in spite of their formal 
renunciation of all schemes of conquest, the French had not only 
retained countries which they had subdued during the war, but had 
completely thrown off the mask, and, unfolding their secret views, had 
attacked, without reason or justice, independent states, who had, like the 
Porte itself, observed the strictest neutrality; invading their territories, 
when least provided with the means of defence, and subjecting them to 
their will by open force i^nd hostility. 

Thus, having thrown off all controul, and laid aside all regard to 
deceifey, and all appearance of decorum, unmindful alike of the rights 
of nations, and the obligation of treaties; and, as if desirous to convince 
the world that, in their eyes, friendship and enmity were the same thing, 
they made, in a manner altogether unprecedented, like 4 band of pirates, 
a sudden irruption into' Fgypt, the most precious of the Turkish pro¬ 
vinces, and took forcible possession of the country, at a time when they 
had experienced nothing from the Porte but demonstrations of friendship. 

Mlien the Turks first heard the report of this invasion, they had a 
conference with the French Envoy, Ruffin ; he declared he had no know¬ 
ledge of any such event, but he gave it aS his opinion, that, if such a 
project was in contemplation, it couM * dhly, bl intended to inflict 
vengeance on the Beys, and t© attack the EtJgfsh settlements in the 
East. It was then distinctly stated to him, that the smallest attempt, on 
tiie part of the French, upon Cairo, ofl ^fetever pretext it might be 
founded, would be considered as a declaration of war, and, as such, 
would be resented by the Porte ;—^That the Ottoman empire would not 
sutler a handful of sand jto be taken from th^ir Egyptian territory; that 
every ISIussnlman would'^fly to arms for the delivetinee of those blessed 
lands ; and that if the chastisement of the Beys of Egypt were neces¬ 
sary, it belonged only to the Sublime Porte to inflict it, as they were her 
dependants; that the interference of the French in this business was 
inconsistent with the rights of nations, that the court of Great Britain, 
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being the dearest friend of the Ottoman empire, the Porte would never 
consent to the passage of French troops through her territory,^ to act 
against the British settlements; and that, in short, should even their 
expedition to Egypt have no other object than this, it would be equally 
regarded as a declaration of war; and Ruffin was expressly charged to 
state this to the Directory in these very words. Dispatches were, at the 
same time, sent to the Turkish Ambassador at Paris, directing him to 
make the same communication, and to require explanations on the 
subject. 

This firm conduct on the part of the Porte drew from Ruffin the 
communication of a letter written some time before, but stated by him 
to have been received subsequently to this conference, in which the 
expedition to Egypt was avowed, and its object was stated to be to 
secure certain commercial advantages, by bringing the Beys to an 
account, and to injure Great Britain. It was also said, that an ambas¬ 
sador had been appointed to submit certain propositions to the Porte, 
favourable to her interests, and to adjust the ajdair in question; With 
the farther ridiculous intimation, that, were the Porte to declare war on 
this account, both courts would expose themselves lo attack on the part 
of the Emperor.—^I'his communication was made officially, and a copy 
of the letter was left with the Turkish Minister. 

The delay in the reeeipt or delivery qf this letter gave rise to a curious 
scene at Paris. For,iwJ:iqipi, the QUoman ambassador, in conformity^with 
his instructions,'demaf»i^ the proper explanation from Talleyrand, then 
Secretary for Foreign 'i^ffiiirs, thdjt minister, either supposing that the 
letter was lost, or wishirij^|Q'^y^eive the ambassador, did not hesitate to 
disavow, in the most:posftile manner, the expedition against Egypt, and 
to assert, unequivocally, that Buonapartd’s commission was limited to 
Ahe conqiiest of Malta; observing, at the same time, that, the abolition 
of the order there l^mg admeasure conducive to the benefit of all the 
Turks, Jjie Porte ought even , to acknowledge it as an diligation. Tal¬ 
leyrand added, thjjt the Directory had nothing more at heart than the 
maintenance of thaf pe^ice which had existed between France and the 
Porte from time in|.memorial, and more and more to strengthen the ties 
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which bound them to each other—thus, as the Turkish cabinet observed, 
exhibiting a scene of the most artful duplicity; the glaring contradiction 
between the assurances of Ruffin, and tlxat of Talleyrand, both of them 
official, being evidently a fresh artifice to mislead the Porte, and to gain 
time till they should receive intelligence of the issue of their attempt 
upon Egypt, which had not yet arrived. The T*\jrks justly regarded such 
conduct as a demonstration that the French Directory, in the attempt to 
execute their plans of ambition, had chosen to lay aside all respect for 
those laws which were observed and maintained by every regular 
government, and that no faith whatever was to be placed in their pro¬ 
fessions and promises. And they drew the natural conclusion, from 
the whole tenor of the arbitrary proceedings, and despotic conduct, of 
the French government, that their project was to banish every orderly 
institution from the face of the world; to overturn human society; and, 
by the alternate employment of force and intrigue, to subvert the con¬ 
stitution of every established independent state, by creating, (as they 
had done in Italy) a number of small republics, of which the French 
was to be the parent, and so to render their own will universally predo¬ 
minant over all law. 


It was not to be supposed that a paper, breathing such manly senti¬ 
ments, speaking such strong laaguage, and proclaiming such bold truths, 
would be viewed vs ith indifierence by the irritable rulers of the French 
people. Finding every effort to deceive the Turks fruitless, they at 
lengt,h, (in November, 1798) publish^dl^ their manifesto, in 

the Moniteur.—In this curious (|ocf^ent, the Iroctor^, totally evading 
the only true points of the question at jssue, riai™ously asked, whether 
Egypt could be considered as valuabl^^^ilpj Gfirand Seignior? A 
country, they said, of which the chiefs 'i^ie«"ir^ppendent; and where 
his bashaw, an officer merely nominal and honorary, was either suffered 
to remain in a state of insignificancy and contempt, or else .was sent 
back to Constantinople ,at the pleasure of the Beys. But, if the 
Turkish ministry could be supposed to be unacquainted with the^ionduct 
of the Beys towards the Forte, could they be ignorant of their deport¬ 
ment, for many yetirs, towards France ? In violation of the rights of 
nations, they had, it was pretended, plundered and oppressed all the 
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French whn'Were in Egypt, whether sojourners, or settled in the 
codhtry; and thc^ French merchants had made fruitless applications for 
protection to the Sublime Porte, in conformity with existing treaties. 
The BeyS were charged with having sacrificed those treaties to private 
engagements, which tl^y had contracted with England, to harass, 
oppress, and annihilate the commerce which France carried on with 
Egypt. Ought their open hostilities to be any longer tolerated with 
impunity ? Directory would be guilty of a flagrant breach of their 

solemn engagement to exercise a vigilant care for the protection of 
private property, as well as of public rights and interests, were they not 
to repel such barefaced aggressions, and make jus't reprisals. It was 
not, they insisted, at Constantinople that the blbw given to the Beys in 
Egypt should be reprobated, but at London ; inasmuch as, in striking at 
the Mamelukes, the French government had aimed a bloAv at England, 
with which the Beys had made common cause, as ajfffeared from a letter 
which, it was asserted, (without any foundation) bad been sent by them 
to Admiral Nelson, before the battle of Aboukir ; in which letter they 
had Stated, to the Admiral, that he had only to destroy the French fleet, 
and that they themselves would take care to cut the French troops in 
pieces whenever th^ should land. 

In the first place, the fac| urged to profe the convention between the 
Beys of Egypt and the Cabinet of Great Britain, (which existed only in 
the manifestoes of the Directory) had^neft the smallest foundation in truth. 
When Lord Nelspn, t^e French, first touched at Alex¬ 

andria, the EgyptfanS^,^® {'heard’‘“^u£hi|yg whatever of the French; of 
course the Beys cou^ aj^ such communication to him. And 

when he returned to c6nse4uence of the intelligence which 

he had received from ifere^ik^overnor, the French were in possession 
of the port of Alexandria, and no communication whatever with the 
shore took place, preyious to the action; as the whole time, which was 
but short, from the'^ifiod of the discovery of the Frenph fleet to the 
commencement of the battle,‘'*Hyas employed in the neciessary prepara¬ 
tions for the dreidfufConflict. When one falsehood is advanced in 
justification of an iityife|:fproceeding, it mostly becomes necessary to 
support it by others. 'But, admitting even the truth of the French 
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Statement, that the conduct of the Beys to Frenchmen resident in E^pt 
had been improper, and even oppressive, did that af^rd them any ri^t 
to invade a territory belonging to a neutral power and an ally, in order 
to inflict vengeance on the offenders ? Was it not consistent with the 
uniform practice of governments, as well as conformable to the spirit 
and the letter of the law of nations, to make application for redress to 
the Sovereign P The Beys were vasssds, or tributaries, to the Porte, 
who claimed, and who possessed, the right of Sovereignty in Egypt. 
The French government, too, were in alliance with the Porte; therefore, 
every motive of duty combined with every rule of practice, and every 
obligation of treaty, to proscribe and condemn every other mode of 
proceeding than a regalar application to the Ottoman government, 
accompanied by a demand of satisfaction for injuries sustained. But 
the truth was, that no injury whatever had been sustained by the French; 
that the whole manifesto of the Directory was a tissue of profligate 
falsehoods, without a single fact to support it, well calculated indeed to 
impose on the credulity of those hapless beings over wJbPin they exer¬ 
cised a despotic sway, but utterly unqualified to stand the test of impar¬ 
tial examination. It was extended to a great length, and went, in sub¬ 
stance, to persuade the world, that the Turks had no cause for complaint 
against the French, who were their faithful friends and good allies ; and 
thaf the majority of the Divan^^ere influence^ by British gold to act in 
opposition to the interests of their country, it was not found conve¬ 
nient to notice the very important, fact pf the conversation which had 
passed between Talleyrand and Ali-Efffelidif the T^Bfkish Ambassador at 
Paris. And the Directory little-^pected, that the, most complete con¬ 
tradiction of all their assertions wou|ct very ;^‘n* be supplied by their 
own commanders and emissaries. In fact* ,4bfe»'lettcrs from Egypt, which 
were intercepted towards the close of the ''yearT798, and were, in part, 
published by the British government, contain the fullest and most unim¬ 
peachable evidence of the base perfidy of the Directory, and of the 
utter contempt of truth displayed in all their public communications. 
In short, there exists the testimony of the leader of this expedition to 
the fact, that the French meant to assume the Sovereignty of Egypt, 
and to retain possession of it as a French Colony. * 

* “ Vous savez,” says Buonaparte to Kleber, in a letter addressed to him at £he moment 
when he deserted his post and fled from Egypt,—" apprecier aussi bien que moi, Citoyen 
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Tile Directory, however, were now in full possession of supreme 
pOWer, and the people were placed in such an abjectstate, as to see 
only with their eyes, and to hear only with their ears. A military 
conscription Was enforced, with accustomed severity, and every means 
taken to increase the army, with all possible expedition. Nor werethese 
arbitrary measures confined solely to France herself,—they were 
extended, with equal rigour, to the conquered countries, which she had 
annexed to her dominions. In theXow Countries, in particular, the 
roost rigorous and tyrannical means were adopted for bringing the 
inhabitants into the French ranks, and their property into the French 
treasury. Churches and monasteries were pillaged ; the priests were 
proscribed, banished, or executed ; and requisitions of every kind were 
employed to reduce the people to poverty, wretchedness, and despair. 
Their sufferings were such, that they had recourse to arms, without the 
smallest prospect of success. A partial insurrection took place, which 
was very soon quelled, and only served as a pretext for the infliction 
of fresh injuries 

The King of Naples, as has been already stated, had prepared himself 
to resist the expected incursions of the French into his territory.— 
With means, however, not adequate to the task which he undertook 
to accomplish, he began Jiis attack on Ahe troops stationed in the new 
Roman Republic, after issfflng a proclamation, in which he promised to 
emancipate the people of Rome from the yoke of France.—But, previous 
to this hostile moven^nt, his Sicilian Majesty had received from the 

General, la possession Je UEgypte est*'impoTia/tte cl la FrattceP At the same time, the 

wily Corsican earnestly iutreatt^llis more finest successor to persevere in the same system 
of hypocrisy and falsehood, whI<?h'%teiJi^d uniforittly pursued himself —** persistez toujeurs dans 
Passertiont que fai avancet^ Myjfe L’inTENTiON de la prance n’a jamais ETE d’enlever 
l'egypte a la PORTE.” See Lettres de I’armee en Egypte, au Gouvernment Fratcicois, 
intercepteSes par la Corvette de S. M. B. el Vincejo, dans la Mediterranee.. Publiees par 
Autoritc, pp. 6, 7. Poussielgue, a fconfidential officer, who was paymaster to the French army, 
and superintendant of the^’finttnees of Egypt, speaks more pWinly in his letter t6 the Executive 
Directoryi- in which he gives them 9 tolerably fiiir acet^unt of the st^te'of Egypt. ** Quand 
nous sommes debarqufo, ley Egyptiens out cru, comme nous le leur disions^ que e’etoit 
avec le Grand Seigneur ,• ils se sont ^^umis evec plus de docilite •• a present, ils sont bien convaincus 
du contraire j ceux qui paroissatit taous servir se croient, par noire Mensonce, autorises a nous 
trahir, &c. Ibid. p. 59. 
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Republican Ambassador, at his Court, pretty strong indications of .the 
revolutionary designs which the Directory had formed upon *his 
Crown and Kingdom. This man, Garat, who was one of the re^cides, 
had insolently demanded tiie release of all persons confined, for sedition 
or treason, in the Neapolitan dominions; and had made a compliance 
with this extraordinary demand the condition of continued amity 
between the two nations. The King, therefore, had only to chiise 
between unqualified submission,and determined resistance; and the 
alternative which he preferred was highly laudable, although his means 
were inadequate. 

The first action took place at Porto Fornio, where the French 
obtained a complete victory. The Neapolitans retreated to Civita 
Castaliana, where they were joined by a fresh Body of troops, under the 
Austrian General, Mack.—But, though surrounded with strong entrench¬ 
ments, they gave way to the French, under General Macdonald, who 
compelled them, after various engagements, to fall back upon Capua. 

While preparations were making for the siege of this fortress, the 
Neapolitan Peasantry, who had taken up arms, obtained various advan¬ 
tages over ditferent detachments of the French army, and harassed the 
enemy so much that they were reduced to the greatest difficulties. At 
this critical juncture. Commissioners arrived at the French Camp from 
Naples, with whom the French General Championnet gladly concluded 
an armistice, on the condition that Capua, with all its stores and 
artillery, should be surrendered to the Frencbi^ together with the whole 
tract of country from thence to A<^ra, ifi. vicinity of Naples. 
Some further territorial advantages wOre peded to the French by this 
treaty, who w^ere also to receive ten millions ^ livres, about four 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds sterling. This armistice was 
signed on the 21st of January', 1799* The King of Naples had left 
his capital at the beginning of the month, and had reached Sicily in 
safety, on board Admiral Nelson’s ship. 

The armistice afforded an opportunity to'^he French commander, 
Championnet, to bring into action those revolutionary resources which 
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he had assured the Directory he had taken special care to secure. 
Popular tumults were immediately excited in the capital of the king¬ 
dom the French faction prevailed ; Championnet, in violation of the 
treaty, marched to their aid; forced the passes which guard the 
entrance to Naples ; took possession bf the city ; secured all the Ii3#ts ; 
disarmed the inhabitants ; and announced the revolution of the kingdom, 
in a proclamation, in which he tedd the Neapolitans, that they were at 
length free ; that their liberty wa^-Ae only reward which France 
claimed from its conquest ; and the only clause of the treaty of peace 
which the army of the republic had just solemnly sworn, together 
with themselves, within the walls of their capital, , and on the ruins of 
the Throne of their last King. 

All who regretted the lds‘s of a King were represented as maniacs ; and 
all who rejected proffered liberty were regarded as unworthy of 
protection, and fit only to be cut off! On the ruins of the monarchy 
was erected the^ Neapolitan Repuhlic, and the government was vested 
in a provisional assembly of twenty-one Citizens, subject to the super¬ 
intendence and controul of the French General. These events took 
place within five days from the conclusion of the armistice, and they 
were followed by all the customary efiects of such revolutions, general 
confiscations and plunder. Soon after thisV the revolutionary mania of the 
French extended itself even to the little Republic of Lucca, whose Con¬ 
stitution, which had resisted the shocks of two centuries and a half, was 
overthrown, and a ne^ government, wittf the modern appendages of 
a Directory and two CQunGils> establishedin its stead. 

Such was the state of jttic Oo^finent in the autumn of 1798. Mr. 
Pitt had exerted himsi^f to give a favourable direction to the stimulus 
produced by the victory of the Nile. The British Ambassadors, at 
foreign courts, had received instructions to assure the respective powers 
to whom they wepe accredited, and who evinced any disposition to resist 
the encroachments of France, of the niost potent and efiectual assistance 
which it was in the power of this country to afford. On the twentieth of 
November, 1798, the Brijltsh Parliament met. In the speech from the 
Throne, the King, adverting to the battle of the Nile, which was truly 
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represi^nted as a great and brilliant victory, observed that, by it, an 
enterprize, of vi^hich the injustice, perfidyy^ and extravagance, had fixed 
the attention of the world, and which was peculiarly directed against 
some of the most valuable interests of the British empire, had, in the 
first instance, been turned to the Confusion of its authors; antf’^ihe blow 
thus given to the power and influence of France, had aflbrded an opening 
which, if improved by suitable exertions on the part of other powers, 
might lead to the general deliverance of Europe. Reference was made 
to the wisdom and magnanimity displayed, at this conjuncture, by the 
Emperor of Russia, and to the decision and vigour of the Ottoman Porte, 
as having shewn tliat those powers were impressed with a just sense of 
the present crisis ; and their example, joined to the disposition manifested, 
almost universally, in the diflcrent countries, struggling under the yoke 
of France, was coiijsidered as a powerful eilbouragemeut to adopt that 
vigorous line of conduct, which experience had proved to be alone 
consistent with security or honour. 

llie address experienced pqt little resistance in either House ; thanks 
and suitable rewards were voted to the gallant Nelson, and his brave 
followers, and to the Admiral was givdh a title, calculated to carry the 
recollection of his heroic achievement to the remotest posterity. He was 
created Baron Nelson of the Nile. On the ^liird of December, Mr. Pitt 
entered upon the most unpleasant, but notithc least necessary, part of a 
Minister’s duty, the detail of means necessary to be provided for the 
grand exigencies of the w^f. The whole expepces of the coming year 
were stated to be ^ 29 ,‘ 2 y 2 , 000 . To meet this demand, the land and 
malt tax w ould supply ^2,^50,1100 ; the lottery ^£200,000; the 
grow ing produce of the consolidated fund, ^1,500,000; and the tax 
upon imports and exports, ,^ 1 , 700,000 ; making total of ^6,150,000, 
and leaving, of course,aipwards of twenty-three millions to be provided 
for bv other means. ’ 

In alluding to the duty on imports and exports, Mr. Pitt observed, 
that it had greatly exceeded the sum at which he had originally rated it; 
and that the total amount of the imports and exports of the year exceeded, 
in a large degree, the largest sum at which any man had ever ventured 
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to compute it*. In considering the means of providing for the d^cit of 
twenty'-three millions, Mr. Piatt reminded the House of the two funda¬ 
mental principles which had been established, during the debars on the 
assessed taxes, in the preceding session, as the inle by which they were 
to be gu^d in providing for the su|>plies of the year. These tvere, 
first, to reduce the total istnount to be raised by a loan ; and next, 
as far as it was reducible, to reduce it to such a limit, that no more 
loan should be raised, than a tempga^iy tax should defray within a 
limited time. It liras upon these principles that the House had proceeded 
in providing for the j^jablic exigencies of the preceding year. But it 
appeared that the produce of the assessed taxes had fallen veiy far 
short of the original estimate. The deficit, however, occasioned by the 
frauds which had been practised for the evasion of that impost, had been 
fully supplied by the public spirit of the country;^ as displayed in the 
extent of the voluntary contributions. The meanness which shrunk from 
fair and equal contribution had been compensated to the public by the 
spontaneous exertions of patriotism. Mr. Pitt, after the admission of 
various modifications, had rated tlie proj^ucab of the assessed taxes at four 
millions and a half; and, although they had been most scandalously 


* Mr. Rose, in a table annexed to a brief examination into the increase of the revenue, 
commerce, and manufactures of Great Britain, from 1792 to 1799,” which he published in 
the latter year, and which was the resiilt of an elaborate investigation of the subject by some 
gentlemen connected with the administration, and who were well qualified for the task, thus 
rates the amount of imports and exports, from 1791 to 1799. 


rMPORT^. EXPORTS. 


Imports 


foreign and 

British Manu* 

Total. 

In the year 


Colonial Produce. 

factures 

1792 

19,65^,000 

1792 6,129,000 

18,336,000 

24,465,000 

179S 

19,256,000 

1793 S,784.,000 

13,895^000 

19,676,000 

1794. 

22,288,000 

1794 8,386,000 

16,7251,000 

25,111,000 

1795 

22,736,0(^ ’ 

1795 8,509,000 

16,527,000 

25,036,000 

1796 

23,187,000 

1796 8,923,000 

19,102,000 

28,025,000 

1797 

21,013,009 

1797 9,412,000 

16,903,000 

26,315,000 

1798 

1 27,857,000 

1^98 10,61^,000 

19,672,000 

30,289,000 

Average of 
these 7 yrs. 

22,285,0CJflSs 

Avge. 8,251,000 

17,308,000 

25,559,000 


y y 
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c^’^de4J they had yielded four millions; while the vokmtary contributions 
already exceeded two millions. If he did Jiot calculate the evasion, the 
fraud, and the meanness which had struggled to defeat the operation of 
the assessed taxes, Mr. Pitt said, he mentioned it^^ith shame, at a raomerit 
like the present, in a contest so awfully inter^ting to every ^Individual, 
and to the nation, there had been men base enough to avail fthepaselves 
of the general modifications which were intended to relieve those who 
might have been called upon to contribute beyond their means, to avoid 
that fair assessment which corresponded with their;;;circurastances, he 
was happy to find that the honour of the nation had been vindicated by 
the noble and generous aid of voluntary contrilmtion, which had greatly 
exceeded the sum which he had stated. 

The House having sanctioned the principle of raising a large propor- 
. tion of the supplies within the year, by a system of taxation, which 
should make every man contribute to the wants of the State, according 
to his means, and having found the inadequacy of the mode, last adopted 
for ^rrying that principle into effect, they w ere now called upon by the 
Minister to adopt a different mode,,more operative in its effect, and less 
subject to evasion. Mr. Pitt proceeded to show, that whatever benefit 
this principle was calculated to bestow, might, by a liberal, fair, and 
efficient, application, be carried to an extent^,far greater than had yet been 
obtained ; an extent equal to every object of greater and magnani¬ 
mous effort, to every purpose of national safety and glory, to every 
advantage of permanent credit, and of increased, prosperity. 


In order to accomplish this desirable object, he proposed to exact a 
tenth part of every income above a cermin sum, by a more direct mode, 

'V, _ 

and by a less fallible criterion, than the assessed«;taxes. The statement 
of income was to proceed from the party himself, who, if he were rated 
at a higher proportion than the actual amdtiitit of a tenth part of his 
income, might appeal to Commissioners to be appointed for the purpose ; 
and these Commissioners were ten? be empowered to alter the rate on 
receiving the oath of the party to the fact. In this way, Mr. Pitt hoped 
that the disclosure of circumstances, from which many , might revolt. 
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would be avoided, i ^«d, at the same time,,every man would be under the 
necessity of contributing his and equal jlioportion. .v , 

Besides the CommisiHbners, it was proposed to appoint a Surveyor, 
whose btfiiness it would be to state the Commissioners, the grounds 
of anys doubts which he might entertain respecting the fairness of the 
proportion ii|;.fW'hich an individual might have rated hiiUself. The 
Commissioners, ii they thought the dpubts reasonable, were to call on 
the party fqr further explanations. When, in the case of the assessed 
taxes, so many evasions were known to have taken place ; when the 
consequences, which hi^d^'csulted from a vague rule of exemption, and an 
indefinite principle of deduction, were considered ; when it had been 
seen that, by tlie difierent modes by which exem])tions were regulated, 
persons, who probably would have slirunk from a direct fraud, had been 
able, by difierent pretences, to disguise to themselves the fair and 
adequate proportion which they ought to have contributed, it became 
more than ever necessary to render every case of exerfiption precise, 
and to guard eyery title to dedui^tion from the danger of abuse. To 
prevent the country from sufi^iring l^ dishonesty, to prevent the willing 
contributor from being taxed td the utmost extent of his means, while 
his wealthy neighbour was indebted to his meanness for exemption, it 
was necessary to guard with greater strictness against every chance of 
evasion. When doubts were entertained, that a false statement had 
been given, it was to be competent for these Commissioners to cull for a 
specification of income. ; 

The difierent proportions bf dnebme arising from land, from trade, 
annuity, or profession, which should give claim to deduction, should be 
simplified, and stated With precisiou.-^The Commissioners were then to 
say, whether they were satisfied with the statement which had been 
given ; the Surveyor waa|t0 be allowed to examine, and to report, whe¬ 
ther there appeared reason to believe that the assessment was adequate. 
When the day of examination arriVq#;, the Commissioners were to hear 
what the Surveyor, and the party, had to alledge in support of the 
objection, and of the assessment, and to examine other individuals. The 
schedule, to be drawn up in such a manner as accurately to define every 

T y 2 
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case of exemption or deduction, was to be presented by the party, with 
his claim clearly specified. He was to make oath to the truth of this 
schedule. The party, however, was not to be compelled to answer; 
his books were not to be called for; nor his confidential clerks, or 
agents, examined. But if he should decline such eitatnination, 
and other means of ascertaining the truth, the Commissioners were to 
be empowered to fix the assessment, and their decision was to be final, 
unless an appeal were made to the higher Commissioners, who were 
proposed to be appointed by the Act. In short, no disclosure was to be 
compulsory ; but if the party objected to disclose, he must acquiesce in. 
the decision of the Commissioners, who should not be authorized to 
relieve without a full disclosure. 

It was evident, from this statement, that the Commissioners were to 
be entrusted with powers of an extraordinary nature, such powers as 
could not fail to excite great jealousy, and such as nothing but the para¬ 
mount object of the public good could justify the Legislature in con¬ 
ferring ; neither ought they to have been proposed, unless from a convic¬ 
tion that no other regulation would be sufficient for the purpose to be 
accomplished.—Mr. Pitt, indeed, seems to have considered his proposal 
in this light, and to have justified it on this ground. In order to obviate 
one inconvenience, to be dreaded from the powers to be vested in the 
Commissioners, he proposed, that they should take an oath not to 
disclose the information they might receive in their official capacity, nor 
to avail themselves of it for any other purpose unconnected with the 
execution of the Act. 

It is a lamentable consideration, that, in order to secure a due collec¬ 
tion of the taxes, which the necessities of the times have, at different 
periods, compelled the Legislature to impose, a multiplication of oaths 
has been found requisite. This is to be lamented on two grounds; first, 
as it has a tendency to multiply the temptations to commit perjury, one 
of the most heinous crimes of vsrhich a Christian can be guilty; and, 
secondly, as it tends to weaken the moral feeling, the religious awe, 
with which the sanctity of an oath, of a solemn appeal to the Almighty, 
for the truth of an assertion, ought ever to be regarded. The ill con- 
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sequences whidh fljow from this effect of multiplied oaths are manifold, 
and have an influence, morcior less direct/ on all the religious, moral, 
and social, obligations, without which a society of Christians cannot 
long be holden together. It should, therefore, be with extreme caution, 
and nevef without an absolute necessity, that the Legislature should lend 
their sanction to the administration of a new oath. 

To provide, as far as human regulations could provide, against false 
swearing, Mr. Pitt vested the Commissioners with powers to pro^cute 
any man for perjury, ]vho should have made a false statement upon 
oath. But, by parity of reasoning, the Commissioners themselves, if 
they disclosed what they were sworn to conceal, should have been sub¬ 
jected to a similar prosecution. 

In estimating the probable amount of the proposed tax, Mr. Pitt had, 
of course, no criterion to guide him. Much must, of necessity, be left 
to conjecture.—He had, however, taken care to consult all the autho¬ 
rities, and to examine all the documents, which could throw any light 
on the subject. With a view to ascertain the amount of property 
derived from land, he had looked into various productions, in which the 
question had been treated. The earliest author, however, whom he 
consulted, was Sir William Petty, who wrote in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, * when the rent of land w^as stated at eight millions. 
At the latter end of the same, and at the beginning of the following, 
century, two writers of note, Devenant and King, represented the rent 
of land to be fourteen millions. Posterior to that time it was a received 
opinion, that a land-tax of four shillings in the pound was equivalent to 
about two shillings of what would be collected on the real rents of the 
kingdom> which were said to amount to twenty millions. Full twenty 

* It was in 1-666 that Sir s‘William Petty published his treatise, entitled, ** Verbum 
Sapienti,” in which he gave an account of the riches and expences of the country, and 
shewed that England was then competent to WiM: taxes to the amount of four millions per 
annum. If, then, England could bear such a charge when the rental of land was only eight 
millions, and when her commerce was comparatively small, what charge can she bear when 
her landed rental b so greatly augmented, and when her commerce has increased in an infinite 
degree ? 
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years before the present period, this was said, by a writer who was a 
Member of Parliament, and who, in a work which he published, 
expressly recommended the vcj-y principle which Mr. Pitt now recom- 
mend<^d.—Adam Smith, too, in his Wealth of Nations, had made the 
same estimate, and supported the same principle. Mr. Middleton, who, 
at a subsefjBent j)eriod, was employed by tlic Board of Agriculture, had 
rated the cultivated land of the country to amount to little less than 
forty millions of acres. 'I'hc average value of this land, Mr. Pitt 
estimated, for the purpose of his pn'sent calculation, at twelve shillings 
and sixpence per acre, which was assuredly much below its real value. 
I'his would produce, tlien, twenty-five millions a year,—only live mil¬ 
lions more than the land was stated to yield twenty years befojc. From 
this gross amount Mr. I’itt deducted one-filth, for allowances to be made 
to persons w hose incomes did not amount to // 200 a year, and for 
those incomes below £ 00 wdiit;h were to contribute nothing ;—thus 
leaving twenty millions as the taxable pre^perty produced by land. 

lie next directed his attention to the tax to be paid by the tenant, for 
the income which he derived from the land. '1 he tenant’s portion he 
rated at three-fourths of the rack-rent paid to the landlord; but that he 
might be in no danger of rating this property too higli, he reduced it to 
five millions. The amount of tithes he estimated at five millions, but, 
allowing for deductions, on account of small livings, be meant to sink 
it to four millions. He then went over various other sources, whence 
income, subject to taxation, could be derived, and thus recapitulated the 
w hole ; 


The land rental, after deducting one-fifth........... 20,000,000 

The tenant’s rental of land, deducting two-thirds of the rack-rent. 6,000,000 

The amount of tithes, deducting one-fifth...... 4,000,000 

Produce of mines, canal-navtiga'tion, &c. deducting one-fifth,i.. 3,000,000 

The rental of houses, deducting one-fifth.. .5,000,000 

The profits of professions.. 2,000,000 

The produce of the above sources of income, in Scotland, taken at one-eighth of 

those of England..... 5,000,000 

<. "" ' 

Carried forward.,,,,. 45,000,000 
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Brought forward. ^^^OOOjOOO 

Amount of income of absentees from Ireland. 1,000,000 

Amount of income derived from the West-Indies...*... 4,000,000 

Amount of interest from the public funds, after deducting one-fifth for exemp¬ 
tions and modifications..... If,000,000 

Profit from foreign trade.. 12,000,000 

Profit on home trade, skill, and industry........ 28,000,000 


jr 102,000,000 

The tenth of this silm, allowing for miscalculations, would produce 
ten millions, at which Mr. Titt estimated the amount of his tax. As an 
idea had been frequently broached, that any tax upon the produce of the 
funds would be a breach of the faith pledged to the National Creditor, 
Mr. Pitt took some pains to shew its fallacy.—He observed, that when 
a general assessment upon income was to take place, no distinction 
ought to be made as to the sources from which that income might arise. 
There could he no fair objection taken by the stockholder to the 
measure ;—there could be no question of a breach of good faith, of 
national stipulation, with the Public Creditor, by thus imposing on him 
what every other subject of the realm was to incur. The Public Cre¬ 
ditor enjoyed his security under the most sacred obligations of the State, 
and whenever an idea had been started in debate of imposing upon the 
stockholders, separately and distinctly, any sort of lax, Mr. Pitt had 
been prepared to reprobate the attempt, a$ utterly inconsistent with 
good faith and public engagements. Parliament had all along concurred 
with him in the feeling that no such tax ought to be levied upon them, 
and they had uniformly acted upon that feeling, on the principle 
that, as the public came forward and lent their money to the State, 
in the moment of its necessity, while, at the same time, they bore, 
in common with every other description of his Majesty’s subjects, the 
taxes on consumption, they were to be secured against any imposts 
distinctly levelled at them as annuitants of the public; and the 
Parliament had felt this more particularly from the recollection of the 
duty which th6yi owed to persons who had embarked so much, and 
identihed themselves so intimately, with the State. Against any direct 
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tax upon the stockholder, then, Mr. Pitt protested; but the matter was 
materially different, when a tax was to be levied upon the income of 
every description of persons in the realm ; when it was no lo|]jger in the 
power of the stockholder to say—** I could Atoid this tax by removing 
my property from the funds to' landed security, or to trade,” every 
argument against including him in the assessment was withdrawiH , The 
protection afforded to the stockholder was the same as to thfe landholder, 
the merchant, and the manufacturer. The duty, therefore, was the 
same, and every other description of persons in the country would have 
a right to complain, if, w lien they were called upon for a sacrifice of that 
extraordinary nature, so numerous a body of persons were to be 
exempted from the assessment. Mr. Pitt was confident, then, that every 
person who heard him would d^ee that the principle of the measure 
was not liable to any imputation of a breach of faith.—It could not be 
called a resumption of the annuity which had been granted to the 
Public Creditors, nor, in the most remote degree, an infringement of the 
original contract with them. They were, in this instance, only to do what 
every other body of men within the kingdom were to do ;—they were to 
make a sacrifice of a part of their income to ^ the necessities of the 
State, and they were to do it upon the principle of giving security and 
permanence to all which they possessed. He dwelt longer on this 
topic than he would otherwise have done, because he was aware that 
objections might be lightly and loosely thrown out against this part of 
his plan. He should say to the stockholder, as one of the public,—** If 
you expect from the State t|wB protection which is common tq us all, you 
ought also to make the sacrifice which we are called upon to make. It 
is not peculiar to you, it does not belong to the quality of your income, 
but it is made general, and is required from all; you could not embark 
your capital in any other species of security in which it would not be 
subject to the same charge.” ^r. Pitt professed he did not know what 
objection the stockholdi^ jgould make to this appeal. 

Having thus stated the sum which he expected to derive from the tax 
upon income, he reminded the IloftHil', that, in the pl^ding Session, 
the assessed taxes were tlie only part of the public ics(^gttjN)es whit^ was 
mortgaged for* the sum of .3^8,000,000, borrowed for the public service 
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in 1797 * He, therefore, proposed, that the sum how intended to be 
raised, in lieu of the assessed taxes, should, after its appropriation to the 
supplies of >that year, remain as a pledge for the discharge of that sum 
for which the assessed taat^were a security, ailil also for the discharge 
of the loan of the year, beyond what would be paid out of the sinking 
fund. the assessed taxes at four millions, they would have 

been ihort^j^ed for two years after peace; and thus the advantage of 
the measure proposed was, that no greater sums vrould be raised on any 
individuals ,than those which had been hitherto paid, at least by such as 
had rendered the measure of the Legislature effectual; they would be 
relieved of a greater, than a proportional, sliare of their burden, and 
the time for which they were to bear it would be materially abridged. 
The scheme suggested would be productive of still farther advantages ; 
it looked anxiously to the alleviation of the burdens of the country, by a 
great temporary exertion ; it looked to the equality of the tax, and the 
general etficacy of the measure, conscious that on them depended her 
success in the great cause in wluch the nation was engaged. 

By this operation the whole sum necessary for the expences of the 
year 1799 » would be collectedj except fourteen millions, which remained 
to be raised by a loun. Of this, however, four millions and a half were 
discharged by the ofkeration of the sinking fund, consequently nine 
millions and a half were the whole sura added to tlic national debt. 

Mr. Pitt CQftsidered it as unnecessary to gqislbto any detail of argument 
to convince the IIoiAc of the advantages attending the beneficial mode 
adopted last Session of raising a''fconsiderabl^ part of the supplies within 
the year. The propriety of the measure hud hee|k recognized, and felt in a 
way the m<wt gratifying to the feelings, aiad to thef>fide, of every English¬ 
man. The principle had been proved to ||e the most wise and beneficial, 
although in the mode of carg^g it into pinctice it had been so 
shamefully and grossly|ey^ed.The experience which they had had 
pointed out the proprietj^^Of correcting the errors of that plan, and of 
enforcing and ;^iiending the prii^lple. If they been able, from 
the benfifits measure, so disabled and cripplld, to do so much, 

it was obviously their duty to seek for means of perfecMng the plan; 
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and if regulations and checks could be found to remedy the abuses which 
had been committed, it was surely wise and proper that they should be 
made to apply to a more^neral and extensive scheme thativihat which 
had been already tried. ' It no longer rea^d upon theory, <>r upon 
reasoning; it was recommended bv the surest test of experience and 
if, by the efficacy of this plan, they tuid been able to disappji^t the hopes 
of the enemy ; to rise above all the attempts which had^lijejln made to 
disturb our domestic tranquillity; to remove the apprehensions of the 
despondent, and to shew them that all their fears of our inability to 
continue the contest were vain, to assert the high and prorji^ distinction 
which we took in the maintainance of genuine government and social 
order; if they had been able ttereby to animate the public spirit of 
Europe, to revive its dismayed energy, and to give a^turn to the political 
aspect of the world, favourable to the cause of humanity, ought not the 
House to persevere in a cause whitdi had been so fruitful of good ? If 
they had proved that, at the end of the sixth }'ear of war, unsubdued by 
all the exertions and sacrifices which had been made, our commerce 
was flourishing beyond the example of any year, even of peace; if our 
revenues were iindiminished ; if new means of vigour were daily 
presenting themselves to their grasp ; if their eflbrts had been crowned 
with perfect success ; if the public sentiment were firm and united in 
the justice and necessity of the cause in which tfl^y were embarked ; 
if every motive to exertion c^tinued the same, and every effort which 
had been made in the cause was a source only of exultation and pride 
to the heart; if, by the efficacy of these efforts, there was a prospect 
of accomplishing the great object of all their saciflfices, and all their 
labours ; if despondency were dissipated at home, and confidence created 
abroad, should not theyq^rsevere in a course so fairly calculated to bring 
them to a happy issue ? 

Mr. Pitt called upon the House to do justice to themselves.—It was 
not merely owing to the dazzling events of the campaign that the 
country was indebted for the proud station in which she now stood. 
Oreat and glorious as those achieveifients had been, Wl^ch could not 
fail to be a source of exultation to every British bosom, he should not 
detract from the high renown of all those persons to whose skill, vigour. 
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and resolutipn, the country was indebted for the exploits which had 
astonished and aroused Europe, when he said that it was not altogether 
owing tq.Jhem, that she now felt herself pt.a situation so proud and 
consoling! The grand and io^portant changi^ which had been etfected 
in ii^rope were not merely to be ascribed to the promptitude, vigilance 
ability, and vigour of the naval department, whose merits no man could 
feel, or c^^estimate, more highly than he did ; nor to the heroism, 
zeal, patriotism,isand devotion of our transcendant commanders ;—and 
he spoke particularly of that great commander (Nelson) whose services 
filled every-vbosom w^th rapturous emotion, and vvlio would never 
cease to derive from the gratitude of his cowntrymen the tribute of his 
worth —lior wash to the unparalleled perseverance, valour, and wonders 
performed by our gallant lleets, which had raised the British name to a 
distinction unknown even to her former annals, that they were to impute 
all the advantages of ihcir present posture.—No, they must also do 
justice to tlie wisdom, energy, and determination, of the Parliament who 
had furnished the means, and the power, by which all the rest was 
sustained, and accomplished. Tlirough them all the departments of 
Government had the tneans of employing the force, whose achievements 
had been so brHliant; through the wisdom of Parliament^ the resources 
of the country had been called forth, and its spirit embodied, in a manner 
unexampled in its history. By their firmness, magnanimity, and devotion, 
not mei^ly to the capse of our own individual safety, but to the cause 
of mankind in general, we had been er.abh'd to stand forth the saviours 
of the earth.ifrr-No difficulties had stood in^j Our way ; no sacrifices had 
been thought too grtot for us to make ; a common feeling of danger had 
produced a common spirit of Exertion, apd the people had cheerfully 
come forward with a surrender of a part'of .tl|,cir property as a salvage, 
not merely for recovering themselves,; but fois. the general recovery of 
mankind.—-We had presented a phenomenon in the character of nations. 

It had often been Mr. Pitt observed,, and had been the theme 

on which historians hkid expatiated, that as nations became mercantile, 
they lost in ffl#^l spirit what they gained in coa^mercial avidity; that 
it of the essence of trade to be sordid,. ^na that high notions of 
honour were incompatible with the prosecution of traffic. Without 
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entering into any examination of the reasons on which this hypothesis 
was founded, he contended himself with the remark, tliat its injustice 
had been proved in England; for, in the memorable sera ®f the last 
year, Great Jlritain had exliibited the glorious example of a nation 
shewing the most universal spirit of military heroism, at a time when 
she had aetjuired the most tlourishing degree of national commerce. 
In no time of the proudest antiquity could the people of this 
country disj>lay a more dignified character of martial spirit, than 
tliey had dis])layed during tliat year, when they diad risen to the 
greatest point of commercial advantage.-And,” said Mr. Pitt, 

they arc not insensible of the benefits, as well as rthe glory, 
they Iiave acquired ; they know and feel that the most manly 
course has also btxin the most prudent, and they Aft sensible that, by 
braving the torrent w’itli which they were threatened, instead of striking 
balances on tlieir fate, and looking to the average of profit and loss, on 
standing out, or on yielding, to the tempest, they have gi\en to them¬ 
selves not merely secuiity, hut lustre and fame. If they had, on the 
contrary, submitted to purchase a suspension of danger, and a mere 
pause of war, they feel that they could only have purchased the means 
of future, and more doptorable, mischief, marked with the stamp of 
impoverishment and degradation; they feel, therefore, that, in pursuing 
the path which duty and honour prescribed, they have also trod the 
path of prudence and econQiny. They have secured to themselves 
permanent peace, and future repose, and have given an animating 
example to the world of the advantages of vigour^ constancy, and union.” 

Mr. Pitt entered into a train of argument calculated to prove, that 
tlie new' system of finance, now proposed for adoption, even considered, 
exclusively, in an economical point of view', was the best that could be 
pursued. He contended that, in any war of the duration of six years, 
the old plan of funding all the sums raised for its support, would leave, 
at its close, a greater permanent burden upon the nation than would 
be incurred, for six years only of its continuance, and one year beyond 
it, provided the sacrifice of a tenth of every income was made. In the 
old, unwise, and desthictive, way of raising the supplies by a permanent 
fund, without any provision for its redemption, a war entailed the 
burden upon the age, and upon posterity for ever. This evil had, to 
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be sure, in a great measure, been removed, or corrected, by the 
salutary and valuable system of the redemption fund, lately adopted.— 
But that fund could not, of itself, accomplish the end in a shorter 
period than forty years ; and, during all that tiirie, the expences of a war, 
so funded, must press hard upon the people.—If, on the contrary, it 
had, at an early period of our histoiy, been resolved to adopt the present 
mode of rai#ing the supplies within the year; if, for instance, after the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, the scheme of redemption even had been 
adopted, and p&pkevered in to the present time, there would not have 
been more to raise, in for the seventh year of the war, that what 

was then paid of permanent taxes, with about one-fburth of the 
additional imposts now proposed to be levied. By the adoption of 
this plan, at len^h, the foundation was laid of a system which would 
make the country independent of all the future events of the world. 

This system had, for its principle, the permanency of British grandeur, 
and the independence and happiness of a generation unborn. “You 
will feel,” said Mr. Pitt, in conclusion, “ that it is not only to the 
splendour of-your arihs, to the achievements of your fleets, that you 
are indebted tbr the high distinction which you, at present, enjoy ; but 
also to the wisdom of the Councils you have adopted, in taking advan¬ 
tage of the influence which your happy Constitution confers beyond the 
example of any other people, and by which you have given a grand 
and edifying lesson to dismayed Europe,—that safety, honour, and 
repose, must ever depend upon the energy with which danger is met, 
and resisted. You have shewn the power of self-defence, which is 
permanent and unassailable. Standing upon the principles which you 
have assumed, the wild and extravagant hopes ^f the enemy will be 
thwarted; Europe will be aroused, and aniniated, to adopt a course 
so honourable; and surely, with the me^s of perseverance thus obvious, 
you will not think it prudent, or necessary, to shrink from your 
principles, or to take sl^ltfer in a peace which might be obtained by a 
more temporising conduct, but which would neither be safe nor durable. 
—But, Sir, I i^nnpt encourage any sentiment so degrading; I feel, in 
common, with every Gentleman who hears me, ihe proud situation in 
which we have been placed, and the importance which it has given us 
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in the scale of nations, l^e rank that we now hold, I trust, we shall 
continue to cherish, and that, in pursuing the same glorious course, w<S 
shall all of us feel to be a source of pride and consolation, that we are 
the subjects of the Ring of Great Britain.” He then moved the follow¬ 
ing resolutions: 

** Resolved, 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that so much of an 
act made in the last Session of Parliament, ii^tuled ‘ An Act 
for granting to his Majesty an aid and contributFon for the 
prosecution of the war,’ as charges any person with an additional 
duty in proportion to the amount of the rates pr duties to which, 
prior to the fifth day of April, such person was assessed, 

according to any assessment made in pursuance of any Act of Parliament 
in force at the time of passing the said Act of the last session, be 
repealed. 

Resolved, 

I'hat it is the opinion of this Committee, that, towards raising 
the supply granted to his Majesty, there be charged, ahnually, during 
a term to be limited, the several rates and duties following, upon all 
income arising upon property in Great Britain, belonging to any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, although not resident in Great Britain; and upon 
all income of every person residing in Great Britain ; and of every body 
politic or corporate, or company, fraternity, or societ}*^, of persons, 
whether corporate or not corporate, in Great Britain, whether any 
such income shall arise from lands, tenements, or hereditarnents, where¬ 
soever the same shalp bee situated in Great Britain, or elsewhere; or 
fn)m any kind of personal property, or other property whatever; or 
from any profession, office, employment, trade, or vocation; that is to 
say,— 

One one hundred and twentieth part of such income, if the same 
shall amount to 60L per annum, and shall be under 65ir,rper annum. 

One ninety-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
65/. but shall be under 76/. 
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** One seventieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to fOl, 
hut shall be under 75/. 

One sixty-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 751. 
but shall be under 80/. 

“ One sixtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 801. 
but shall be under 85/. 

“ One fifty^fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 85/. 
but shall be under 90/. 

.■ 

** One fiftieth pdk of such income, if the same shall amount to 90/. 
but shall be under 95/. 

** One forty-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 95/. 
but shall be under 100/. 

One fortieth part of such income, if the s^me shall amount to lOO/. 
but shall be under 105/. 

“ One thirty-eighth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
105/. but shall be under 110/, 

One thirty-sixth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
110/. but shall be under 115/. 

One thirty-fourth part of such ipcome, i^ the same shall amount to 
115/. but shall be under 120/. 

** One thirty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount 
to 120/. but shall be under 125/* 

** One thirtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
125/. but shall be \mder 130/. s * 
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“ One twenty-eighth part of such income, if th^ same shall amount 
to 130/. but shall be under 135/. 

“ One twenty-sixth part of such income, if the same shall amount 
to 135/. but shall be under 140/. 

“ One twenty-fourth part of such income, if the same dball amount 
to 140/. but shall be under 145/. 

One twenty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount 
to 145/. but shall be under 150/. 

One twentieth part of such income, if the samd shall amount to 
150/. but shall be under 155/. 

** One nineteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
155/. but shall be under KiO/. 

One eighteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
160/. but shall be under 165/. 

** One seventeenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
165/. but shall be under 170/. 

One sixteenth part of such income, if the same sliall amount to 
170 /. but shall be under 175/. 

“ One fifteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
175 /. but shall be under 180/. 

** One fourteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
180/. but shall be under 185/. 

One tliirteenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
185/. but shall be under 190/. 
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“ One twelfth part of such income, if the same shall amount to I 90 /. 
but shall be under 195/. 

** One eleventh part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
195 /. but shall be under 200/. 

And One tenth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
200 /. or upwards.” 

Some few objections were made to the proposed tax by Mr. Tierney, 
who insisted, that while it professed to fall equally on all descriptions of 
property, it would be very little felt by the monied interest ; and that it 
would affect a material change in society, by compelling persons of 
small property to sell what they possessed. The resolutions, however^ 
were passed without a division. 

It might reasonably have been objected to the plan, that it made 
its maximum of contribi^tion begin at too low a rate of income; and 
that, on that account, it lost much of its cha|:acter of Equality. For 
instance, to take twenty pounds a year from a man who had only two 
hundred, might compel him to ^ve up housekeeping, and to alter his 
whole style of living. At all events, it would deprive him not of lux¬ 
uries, (for such he could not have the means of enjoying) but of many 
of the comforts, if not of the necessaries, of life. Whereas the deduc¬ 
tion of two thousand pounds from an income of twenty thousand would 
produce no such alteration ; it would only reduce some few articles of 
luxury, or curtail the means of accumulation. If, however, the exi¬ 
gencies of the State rendered this sacrifice necessary in persons of slender 
income, the tax should have been so contrived as to make men of large 
income feel the inconvenience, and the pressure, in at least an equal 
degree, which could not iSe done, by only subjecting them to the sacri¬ 
fice of an equal portion of income. In order to achieve this desirable 
purpose, it would have been necessary to increase the scale of contribu¬ 
tion in incomes above a certain sum. It i« probable, however, that Mr. 
Pitt was aware that such a proposal would prove destructive of his 
whole plan, by the opposition which it would excite; and he was too 
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good a practical politician to sacrifice a great public advantage, by a 
doubtful attempt to obtain one still greater. 

Tlie debate on the subject was renewed on the tenth of December, 
when the Report was brought up. The Bill was then opposed by Sir 
John Sinclair, Mr. William Smith, and others. The Baronet was of 
oj)inion, that only five per cent, should be levied on iwcome, and one-half 
per cent, on capital. He objected to the measure on three grounds:— 
First, as it would promote emigration;—Secondly, as it would diminish 
the produce of the old taxes ;—and, Thirdly, as it would raise the price 
of all the necessaries of life. He observed that, formerly, our principal 
taxes, arising from consumption, and not extending to many of the real 
comforts and necessaries of life, were, in a manner, voluntary. The 
Exchequer was enriched : the ])eople were happy ; and the profusion of 
government w^as happily checked by the conviction, that, if the taxes 
were carried beyond a certain point, the produce, instead of increasing, 
would be diminished. But if this Bill passed, he contended, the whole 
property of the country would, in future, lie at the mercy of the 
Minister. For though he now, very moderately, required only a tenth 
part of their income, he established a principle, that the government of 
the country w as entitled to demand a certain portion of the income of 
each individual, and was also entitled to enforce that compulsive requisi' 
tion by the strictest and harshest regulations. 

The Bill w as opposed by Sir Francis Baring, on the ground of its 
greater liability to evasions than the assessed taxes; and our commerce, 
he said, w ould be exposed to frauds without end. Such an insinuation 
from a commercial man, who must be supposed to have been master of 
the subject, in that respect, was entitled to serious consideration.—But 
he was no better a logician than a prophet, when he stated his dislike of 
the measure as a sufficient reason for predicting its failure. 

Sir John Sinclair here substituted the Minister for the Legislature, 
and praised a mode of taxation for the very reason which proved its 
inadequacy to the purpose for which alone any taxes are justifiable—the 
good of the State; or, in other words, the w^elfare of the Community.— 
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Assuredly the Minister could have no right or title to demand one six¬ 
pence from the people ; but it is evident, that unless the Legislature had 
a right to demand whatever was necessary for defending the honour and 
security of the country against the attacks of its enemies, the State 
could not preserve its independence, nor yet its political existence; but 
must fall an easy victim to the first formidable neighbour, who had the 
art to plan,, and the resolution to pursue, its ruin. And, if it were true, 
that a tax on articles of consumption could never be carried beyond a 
certain point, it would be a sufficient proof of the propriety of having 
recourse to a different mode of taxation, whenever the state of the 
country should render it necessary, for self-defence, to go beyond that 
point of expenditure. If Ministers are profuse of the public monej'^, or 
carry on a war on slight or frivolous pretexts, or without a strong and 
adequate motive, it is not in the unproductiveness of a tax, but in the 
integrity of a Parliament, that the Constitution has provided an efficient 
check, and an insurmountable obstacle. A war cannot be carried on 
without the sanction of Parliament, nor can it be persisted in, without 
its approbation. 

Mr. William Smith approved the principle of the Bill, so far as it 
went to raise a certain portion of the supplies within the year. But he 
preferred the regulation of the preceding year to the present measure, 
because the former made it optional with the contributor, whether he 
would contribute much or little ; whereas the latter rendered the con¬ 
tribution compulsory, and afforded no power of evading it by a diminu¬ 
tion of expenditure. He declared his opinion, that the Bill was uncon¬ 
stitutional, unjust, oppressive, cruel, and fraudulent. 

* 

In answer to these various objections, Mr. Pitt observed, that he was 
relieved from the necessity of employing many arguments, as there was 
but one Member in the House, alluding to Sir John Sinclair, who was 
disposed to contest \h& principle of the Bill. Whatever authority might 
belong to that solitary antagonist, and no man had more, he seemed 
entirely to rest upon it, as he had not added a single argument in sup¬ 
port of his position. There were others, however, who, although they 
concurred in the principle, and must be aware, that a measure of such 

3 A 2 
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magnitude and importance must depend much upon the arrangement of 
details, and the regulation of provisions, evinced a resolution to check all 
attempts to bring those points again into consideration. Confessing the 
necessity of great and vigorous efforts for the salvation of the country, in 
which some of them, now, for the first time, had tardily discovered that 
our safety was involved, they did not wait to reject the measure upon 
any ground of final and invincible objection, but they came forward to 
resist it in the very outset, previous to a mature examination of its details, 
and to a sincere endeavour to correct its provisions. 

Alluding to Mr. AV. Smith’s remarks, who had approved the principle 
of raising a considerable part of the supplies within the year; but had 
declared himself an enemy to any plan for rendering that principle effec¬ 
tual by a general tax, Mr. Pitt did not doubt but that the House would 
regard this as a most valuable concession ! If it were necessary for the 
effort which they were called upon to make, if it were essential to the 
firm establishment of public credit, and to the future prosperity of the 
empire, to obtain that supply which was necessary for the vigorous pro¬ 
secution of the contest, it was evident that it must be obtained by a tax 
immediately productive. If it were impossible, by an increase on the 
existing taxes on consumption, by the introduction of evils ten times 
more severe than those w^hich were imputed to this measure, it was 
clear that nothing could realize the principle but some extraordinary and 
general tax. If Mr. Smith admitted, as he presumed he did, that such 
an increase of the taxes on consumption as would produce ten millions 
within the year was impracticable, it followed that there was no other 
mode but a tax upon property, so far as it could be discovered. The 
contribution, then, must be laid either upon capital or upon income.— 
From this general operation, however, Mr. Smith would exempt all 
those whom he was pleased to call, exclusively, the useful classes. In 
the class of useless, he had thought proper to rank all the proprietors of 
land, those men who form the line which binds and knits society together, 
—those on whom, in a great measure, the administration of justice, and 
the internal police of the country, depend;—those men from whom the 
poor receive employment, from whom agriculture derives its improve¬ 
ment and support, and to whom, of course, commerce itself is indebted 
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for the foundation on which it rests. Yet this class had he chosen to 
stigmatize as useless drones, of no estimation, or merit, in the eyes of 
society. When the consequences with which this light, flippant theory, 
the offspring of mere temporary unthinking policy, would be attended 
were fairly considered, Mr. Smith would find that his distinction between 
useful and useless classes was as little founded in truth, as the practical 
system which he had built on it would be consistent with the general 
interest of those whom he thought entitled to peculiar favour. The 
question, then, was, whether capital or income was the proper object of 
contribution ? Mr. Smith had said, that capital was the criterion which 
ought to be adopted in the case of the commercial man, (he was himself, 
be it observed, a commercial man,) and income, when it was derived 
from land. Taking for granted that his principles were well founded, 
no less than three-fourths of the whole income liable to contribution was 
calculated to arise from that source. Even upon his own argument, 
then, he should not consider the measure as so incurable as to be utterly 
incapable of correction in a Committee. If he were sincere in his pro¬ 
fession of a desire to facilitate the raising of a considerable part of the 
supplies within the year, why should he refuse to proceed further in a 
measure, which was, at least, capable of embracing three-fourths of his 
own avowed object; and which was, in other parts, susceptible of alte¬ 
ration and improvement ? If, however, what had been so universally 
recognized as important to be done was to be done effectually ; and the 
great consideration was, on which of these leading objects it would be 
most advantageous to the public, and least inconvenient to the contri¬ 
butors, to impose this general and comprehensive tax, Mr. Pitt was 
afraid, that to the very plan which Mr. Smith thought preferable, those 
objections on which he rested his desponding hope, that the country 
neither could, nor would, submit to the measure, would apply with 
aggravated force. Every objection, which he had so long, and so vehe¬ 
mently, urged against the danger of disclosure, would attach to those 
new theories of policy on which he would act. He was against disclosure. 
How, then, was he to ascertain the amount of that commercial capital, 
the profits of which he thought might justly be made to contribute?— 
Would he be contented with that loose declaration, which experience 
had proved to be so favourable to evasion? Would he recognize the justice 
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of a principle which he would utterly defeat and nullity, by the provisions 
he recommended to carry it into effect ? What, then, did he do to sup¬ 
port that great cause, to invigorate those extraordinary efforts which 
were necessary for our success in a contest, which all but a few, who 
had very lately got some new lights, had long considered to be connected 
with our existence } When appearing, for the first time, as a proselyte 
to the cause of his country, and of mankind, though standing in the new 
character of a convert, he still retained so much of the bias of his old 
opinions, that he denied the means of rendering those measures efiective, 
which he acknowledged to be indispensable, and of carrying into practice 
that principle which he professed to approve. 

Mr. Smith having launched into a general strain of invective against 
persons employed to collect the revenue in general, and against the sur¬ 
veyors proposed to be appointed under this act in particular, Mr. Pitt 
deemed it worthy of some pointed comments. The subject, he thought, 
appeared to be taken up merely as it afforded an opportunity of embel¬ 
lishing his discourse with the violent invectives, and ofiensive epithets, 
by w'hich it was distinguished. He would not repeat the odious descrip¬ 
tion which had been applied to the persons who w'ere to act in the capacity 
of surveyor under the bill. V/hat, Mr. Pitt asked, was the purpose, what 
the tendency, of such invective ? What could be the effect of such re¬ 
proachful language, so indiscriminately applied ; but to bring into discredit 
those officers of the revenue, without whom it could not be collected, 
and without whom public business must be at a stand ? Mr. Smith 
had said, that the surveyor was at liberty to surcharge to any amount, 
•and that, pending the appeal to which such surcharge would give rise, 
the tax vrould continue to be levied on the whole of the demand, including 
the surcharge. What was the remedy which he discovered for this evil ? 
He had said, in allusion to a remark of Sir Francis Baring’s, that the 
discussion of the appeal might be rendered so intricate as to last for six 
or even for twelve months. This objection he had urged triumphantly, 
at the very time, too, when he stated it to be the mode which the person 
surcharged would adopt for his relief, at the very moment when he was 
compelled to acquiesce in the payment of a surcharge, from which he 
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took care that it should be impossible for the Commissioners of appeal to 
relieve him! It happened, however, that the grievance which had been 
pressed so strongly was only an imaginary grievance, for it was not to 
be found in the bill,' and, in fact,, could, not exist. The surveyor’s charge 
was not to be acted upon, in the first instance, unless it was confirmed 
by the Commissioners. The surveyor was to have no discretion what¬ 
ever to add to the charge made on the contributor. He was not to be a 
person on whose discretion any assessment was to depend ;—he was to 
assist the Commissioners with information^ and to discharge that duty 
which his oath prescribed, of preventing evasion, where it might be 
within his knowledge that it was attempted. It had been said, in proof 
of the importance of the surveyor’s office, that they had great influence 
with the Commissioners in other matters, where the revenue was con¬ 
cerned ; but, when the characters of the Commissioners were considered, 
the remark would prove, that, instead of that profligate, worthless, class, 
which Mr. Smith had described, they were men w*ho recommended 
themselves by the propriety of their conduct, and the performance of their 
duty.—^But the surveyor was the only man whom the House were to 
regard as likely to be bound by his oath. In answer to this remark, it 
was asked, was there no distinction between the cases ?—Was the temp¬ 
tation to perjury tlie same ?—Had the man, who was sworn to the per¬ 
formance of his duty, the same reason to disregard his oath, as the man 
had who was end ‘avouring to avoid the payment of money to the State ? 
—What, then, was required ? A partkulm' statement of income, to 
guard against the evasion which was practised when a general statement 
was only required. What was this but the means of correcting those 
frauds which every man’s observation but Mr. Smith’s had ascertained 
to be prevalent ? That Gentleman, too, had ascribed another power to 
the surveyor which he did not possess ; that of making extracts from 
the books of public bodies.—He had no such power; he was to have 
access to, and to make extracts from, those public books, to which, 
at present, any person might easily procure access for any purpose, even 
of mere curiosity. Any body might ascertain how much any mercantile 
house possessed in the three per cents. The surveyor, then, was autho¬ 
rized to suggest doubts, and to collect information ; but he had no right 
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Another argument against the measure, which had been employed, 
both in the public prints of the day, was noticed by Mr. Pitt. It had 
been asserted that the proposed tax was a titkey and that all tithes were 
equally unfavourable to indu^ry. This argument, whether valid or not, 
did not, he contended, apply to the present case. The tenth imposed by 
the bill, was a tenth of the clear profits, after the expcnces of labour had 
be(*n deducted. The more he had thought upon this particular subject, 
and upon taxation in general, the more he was convinced not only of 
the tutility, but of the danger, of any attempt, by the distribution of 
imposts, to make any ditference in that order, which the nature of 
society had already <!stabhshed. To proceed beyond the arrangement 
already formed, and beyond the provisions made for accommodating the 
proportion of taxes to the classes of property already marked, w^ould be to 
dissolve all established principles, and to overthrow the fabric of 
society, which time and the progress of accumulation had reared. 

Another curious inference W'as, Mr. Pitt observed, to be drawn from 
the observations which had been made upon the hardships incurred by 
persons possessed of life estates, of temporary incomes, and by those who 
received the rewards of laborious employments. It happened, singularly 
enough, that the pubhc offices held under government, uniting in their 
nature profits derived from labour and temporary estates, were included 
in the operation of the bill. Now the very man wdio resisted the 
measure on this ground, among others, had proposed, on former 
occasions, as a greater resource for the national expenditure, that all 
those offices should be made to contribute largely to the public service. 
But the calculations furnished that night w^ere not more exact than those 
which Sir John Sinclair had advanced, on the former occasion. The 
references, certainly, were not those of the board of agriculture ; but 
Sir John had made the prodigious discovery, that, if all the public offices 
were placed on a reduced establishment, and others suppressed, the 
sum of ten millions might be saved to the public. Mr. Pitt was highly 
pleased with this project,, and sincerely wished for the execution of it; 
but he w’as always unfortunately stopped in every attempt he made to go 
on w'ith it, by finding that the entire expcnces of the public offices 
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amounted only to one-tenth of the prodigious saving which had been so 
confidently held out. The Baronet’s attention had been engrossed by 
agricultural studies, and military tactics, or he might have known, that 
a Committee, appointed for the express purpose, had made a very dif¬ 
ferent calculation. 

In answer to a more specious, and, indeed, more solid, objection,— 
that it was unjust that the man who had an annuity or an income, the 
fruit of his labour, should pay in the same proportion as another who 
derived the same revenue from fixed property, Mr. Pitt said that the 
objection was altogether a fallacy. A permanent income, which was 
represented as never dying, and, as it were, the property of a man after 
his death, contributed on every exigency which might occur; the 
income from labour and industry was extinguished, it contributed but 
once; it was no longer the property of the same person ; while the 
other, which was considered as the same property, was subject to 
renevred demands. This reasoning might be thought refined ; but the 
answer, in his opinion, was fairly applicable to the case where the 
reason, why fixed property should contribute more, was founded on its 
supposed permanency, in opposition to the fleeting character of the 
other. How then w'^as it possible to discriminate betw'^een the various 
kinds of property, or to enter into the details which could alone enable 
the House to apply any scale of exemption without an investigation 
more oppressive, a disclosure more extensive, than an thing w'hich the 
Bill would permit ? How much safer was it to submit to those inequalities 
which were the lot of man, and which it w^as not the business, nor was 
it in the power, of schemes of finance to correct! Could they even 
indulge a wdsli to correct those inequalities wdiich arose out of the very 
nature of society ? was the remedy proposed the proper remedy for the 
legislature to adopt ? They had better forbear to attempt what was 
perhaps beyond the power of human legislation to correct. It was 
an enterprise that would Jfurry them far beyond their depth, and lead to 
(xmsequences far more extensive than they could foresee, and might 
produce an overthrow of all establishments, and of all regular order, 
which could not be contemplated without apprehension. The principle 
of argument that went to remedy this supposed evil, belonged to the 

school of dangerous innovation, which ought not for a moment to be 
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indulged. Mr. Pitt, having thus replied to all the objections pressed 
against his plan, concluded with a brief statement of its effects. Its 
consequence would be, that whoever contributed a tenth of his income 
under the bill, would have a tenth less to spend, to save, or to accumulate. 
At the end of the war such contributors would be no poorer; they would 
only be to the extent of the tax, less increased in wealth than they would 
have been. The advantages of it were in a particular manner favourable 
to those on whom it would fall, as, instead of accumulating taxes on 
consumption, it would bring all income to contribute equally, and 
include a great deal of that which, in the hands of persons who spent 
less than their income, escaped contribution altogether. Laying aside 
the proud idea of the vigour, permanence, and renovated energy, 
which the measure secured, there was no one case which, with a view 
to that class who were really willing to save for the benefit of those 
for whom they were bound to provide, required some modification. 
This was in favour of persons who had recourse to that easy, certain, 
and advantageous mode of providing for their families by ensuring their 
lives. The Bill allowed a deduction for wliat was paid on such 
account. 

** Such,** said Mr. Pitt, is the general view of the merits of this 
important question. It is one which has engaged much of my serious 
attention, and I am far from presuming that it has already attained the 
perfection of which it is capable. The inequalities objected to it are not 
peculiar to its nature; they arise from our social state itself, and tjie 
correction of that order, we cannot, as we ought not to, attempt to 
alter. It would be a presumptuous attempt to derange the order of 
society, which would terminate in producing coqfusion, havock, and, 
destruction, and with a derangement of property, and in the overthrow 
of civilized life.’* 

[I799-] The motion for the farther consideration of this important 
measure was carried by one hundred and eighty-three votes against 
seventeen. The Bill underwent some farther discussion, at diffrrent 
periods, but experienced very little more opposition in its progress 
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ttirough the House of Commons. In the Lords it was strongly 
opposed by Lords Suffolk and Holland, and by the Duke of Bedford; 
and was supported, principally, by Lords Auckland and Grenville, and 
the Chancellor. It having been asked, in the course of this debate, 
whether, if his Majesty’s ministers could have foreseen the calamities 
which had resulted from the war, and the estension of territory which 
the French had gained by it, they would ever have embarked in it ? 
Lord Grerrtille distinctly declared, for himself, that, had he been 
perfectly assured before hand,, that all these events would take place, the 
subjugation and pillage of Italy, the conquest of Holland, the massacres 
in Switzerland, or even the murder of the King of France ; these things, 
aye, and ten times more, he would have sacrificed, to stem the tide of 
those vicious and false principles, fantastically called philosophy, but in 
truth nothing more than the effusions of revolutionary madness.* 
Lord Holland, on the other hand, declared, that, had he been a French¬ 
man, it would have been the pride of his life to have been concerned in 
bringing about the Revolution; though he denied that, in such case, it 
would have been just to make him responsible for the atrocities which 
it produced. As to Lord Grenville’s assertion, his Lordship could only 
mean to say, that if by the war we had preserved our own country 
from all the horrors of a revolution, produced by the didusion of 
Jacobinical principles, he would have purchased such a mighty advantage 
even at the expence of all the disastrous and serious consequences which 
had ensued from the war. But it mi^t have been asked, if the war had 
not taken place, would these disasters not have been sustained ? 
Would not the unhappy King of France have fallen a prey to the 
wickedness of ffeis rebellious subjects ? Would not the limits of the 
republic have been extended to the Rhine and to the Alps > Would 
not Savoy have been subdued, Switzerland subjugated, and Italy 
enslaved ? Nothing but profound ignorance of the views and designs 
of the founders of the French Republic, the original promoters of the 
Revolution, as they are to be collected from their own recorded senti¬ 
ments, could lead any one to answer these questions in the negative. 


♦ Annual Register for 1799, p. iSSO. 
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In fact, it was eariy resolved to achieve all these monstrous plans of 
aggrandizement and conquest in war or in peace ; and it also deter¬ 
mined to provoke a war, at least, with the continental powers, for the 
purpose of acquiring a greater facility, and some flimsy pretext, for 
carrying them into execution. The notion promulgated by Lord Hol¬ 
land, that a man who had contributed to produce the revolution, was not 
responsible for its consequences, could not stand the test of examination.— 
For if a man persisted, in spite of remonstrance or reproof, in subverting 
all the existing establishments of a country, in the delusive hope of 
meliorating the condition of the people, when told, too, that the most 
calamitous consequences would result from the adoption of his proposed 
innovations, to allow him to take refuge from the badness of his actions, 
in the goodness of his intentions, would be a species of political morality, 
tlie soundness of w hich might fairly, and be disputed. 

The Duke pf Bedford took occasion to advance a strange proposition, 
that all persons concurred in the expediency of abolishing tithes, if a 
proper substitute could be found. This the Chancellor most 
peremptorily denied. There was, perhaps, no one question, he truly 
observed, on which such a variety, of opinions prevailed, nor were tithes 
confined to the Clergy ; they were held by many of the laity, and held 
by as good a title as that by which the Freeholder held his estate. 
And certainly the clergy held their tithes by as good a tenure as that 
by w hich the estates of the House of Russel were held. The Bill 
passed by a decisive majority, and became a law early in April. 

The financial arrangements of the year,''tibwever, werff not completed 
till the beginning of June, when Mr. Pitt brought forward his account 
of expences and resources, drawn up wnth more accuracy than that 
which he had presented in December ; it now stood thus: 

Navy...13,653,000 

Dedupt diminution of 
Navy debt, and money 
expended, in 1799,.,.. 1,4.03,000 

—-12,250,000 
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Brought up< 

Army...... 

Votes of credit, 1798. 

Extraordinarics, 1799.. 

Ordnance, exclusive of sea service.... 

Miscellaneous services..... 

Deficiency in land and malt.. 

Subsidy to Russia.. 

NAional debt............... 


12,250,000 

8,840,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,570,000 

3,264,351 

468,000 

825,000 

200,000 


Vote of credit for 1799.#. 


£ 30,947,000 


3,000,000 





To meet this increased, demand, a farther supply of ^315,000 was 
necessary. And this Mr. Pitt proposed to raise, by an aditional duty of 
four shillings per cwt. on clayed sugars from the British plantations, 
which, reckoning the consumption at 200,000 cwt. would produce 
^40,000;—by withholding a certain proportion of the drawback 
allowed on sugar exported, ^62,000 ;—by observing the same rule 
with foreign sugars exported, .g^l4,000;—by a diminution of the bounty 
on refined sugars, ^39,000;—by eightpence per cwt. on British sugars 
for home consumption, si.56,000 ;—by a reduction of the bounty on 
coffee exported, .3^65,000 ;—and by a duty of twopence on all notes 
under forty shillings, ^42,000 : making a total of ^318,000. 

Mr. Pitt, having enlarged on the advantages proved to have already 
resulted from the adoption of the plan of raising a great part of the 
supplies within i^e year, top|t a brief view of the improvements which 
had taken place in the system of finance. In all the wars, previous 
to the present, from the time of the Revolution, the mode of raising 
money had been that of borrowing, and leaving to posterity the burden 
of paying principal and interest. The successful institution of the sinking 
fund had made a material alteration in this system. Its consequence 
would be, that, whatever' might be the expence of any war, each year 
would carry along with it the extinction of a certain portion of the 
debt tliat might be contracted ; and, in case of the continuance of some 
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years of peace, the whole of the national debt would, after the 
expiration of a certain time, be liquidated by the accumulating operation 
of that fund ; so that our debt might rather be considered as an annuity 
for a limited number of 3"ears. In addition to the advantages to be 
derived from this source, the plan-of raising the supplies within the year, 
whether considered as the means of speedily terminating the contest, or 
as a certain mode of enabling us to persevere in it successfully for any 
length of time, would tend to relieve us from all the lasting burdens which 
a great accumulation of debt would throw upon the country at a future 
period. Mr. Pitt asserted that we had ample means for supporting not 
only the existing burdens, but any greater burdens which the necessities 
of the time might compel us to incur. Supposing the consolidated 
fund to proceed as it had done for some years past, and that there 
should be no extraordinary rise in the price of stocks, it would, in the 
year 1808, arrive at its maximum. The intervening period would be 
one of great stress upon the country; but it would not be difficult to 
provide taxes during that time. If the House looked to the certainty 
of not being baffled in that on which the enemy founded their most 
sanguine hopes, and placed their chief reliance, while they meditated 
our destruction, they would have the satisfaction of seeing that those 
resources, which that en«my had been obliged to procure through the 
medium of robbery, confiscation, and murder, were furnished to us 
by honest industry, and by the free conduct of a generous and loyal 
people; and that in such abundance, as was sufficient to gratify every 
view of ambition which we might entertain. Mr. Pitt then entered into 
a long detail of calculations in order to shew, that the whole of the 
national debt might be extinguished in the term of thirty-three years 
of peace; that, supposing the war to be carried on for any length of 
time, it might be supported without the creation of any new debt; and 
that in case the war should soon end, and that an interval of ten years 
should occur between the conclusion of one war and the commence¬ 
ment of another; in that period of peace the sinking fund would 
discharge sevchty millions of debt, and enable the country to enter 
into another war with superior energy, and increased means. 
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Previous to this financial discussion, on the same day, (the seventh 
of June) a motion had been made by Mr. Pitt for a grant to the King 
of ^* 82-5,000 to enable his Majesty to make good his engagements 
with the Emperor of Russia. Tlie motion was opposed by Mr. Tierney, 
who professed not to uixlcrstand what M'as meant by the deliverance 
of Europe^ for which the Russian Emperor had been stated to have 
taken up arms; and declared that he would not vote any sums for a 
purpose which he did not comprehend. This “ curious doubt,” as it 
was significantly termed, Mr. Pitt undertook to remove. But as the 
expression must be sufficiently intelligible to all but Parliamentary 
sceptics, but persons whose powers of comprehension have been 
destroyed by party-spirit, it is needless to repeat the arguments which 
Mr. Pitt employed on this occasion.—ilc did not, however, succeed in 
removing the film which obscured the mental sight of his antagonist, 
who contended that the explanation given made it clear that it was not 
merely against the power of France that we wei’e struggling, but against 
her system; not merely to repel her within her ancient limits, but to 
drive her back from her present to her ancient opinions ;—in fact, 
to prosecute the war until the existing government of France should 
be overthrown. This strange interpretation of his speech, this gross 
perversion of his sentiments, Mr. Pitt deemed it neccssaiy to disavow. 
In correcting the misrepresentations of Mr. Tierney, Mr. Pitt observed, 
that, in the civilized and regular community. States found their mutual 
securityagainst wrong not in territory only, they had the guarantee of fleets, 
of armies, of acknowledged integrity, and of tried good faith;—it was 
to be judged of by the character, the talents, and the virtues, of the 
men who guided the Councils off Nations, who were the advisCTS of 
Princes. But what was there in the situation of the French Republic 
on which could be founded a confidence which was to be in itself 
some proof that she could afford security against wrong? She had 
territory, she had the remains of a navy, she had armies; but what was 
her character as a moral being ? Who was there to bear witness to her 
integrity ? The Swiss Nation ? Who bore testimony to her good faith ? 
The States she had plundered, under the delusive, but captivating, masks 
of deliverers from tyranny ! What was the character of her advisers ? 
What the aspect of her councils ? They were the authors of all that 
VoL. III. S c 
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miserj, the fountain-head of all those calamities, which, marching by 
the side of an unblushing despotism,' had saddened and obscured the 
fairest and the gayest portions of Europe; which had deformed the face 
of nature wherever their pestiferous genius had acquired an ascendancy. 
In line, we w ere to look for security from a government which was 
constantly making professions of different kinds of sentiments, and which 
w'as constantly seceding from every thing which it professed; a government 
which had avowed, and which, in its general conduct, still manifested, 
enmity to every Institution and State in Europe, and particularly to this 
country, the best regulated in its government, the happiest in itself of all 
the Empires which formed that great community. 

Mr. Pitt, having explained the grounds on w^hich he thought no secure 
peace could, at present, be made with France, proceeded briefly to notice 
“ a continued confusion” in Mr. Tierney’s ideas. At first, he could not 
understand what was meant by the deliverance of Europe; and in the 
second eflbrt of his inquisitive mind he was not more happy.—He had 
said he could not see any thing in the present principles of France, but 
mere abstract metaphysical dogmas. What were those principles which 
guided the arms of France, in their unprincipled attack on the 
independence of Switzerland, which had extorted his reprobation ? Was 
the degradation, without trial, of the Members of the French Assemblies ; 
—were, in short, those excesses, and that wickedness, in the 
contemplation of which Mr. Tierney said, he first learned to regard 
I'Vance as an odious tyranny ;—would the princi|fles which could lead to 
all these things be classed by him with the mere metaphysical abstractions 
of heated, over-zealous, theorists ? He would still persist, (at least he 
had given the promise of considerable resistance to all arguments to the 
contrary) in saying that it w'as intended to wage war against principles. 
“ It is not so,” said Mr. Pitt, “ we are not in arms against the opinions 
of the closet,, nor the speculations of the schools. We are at war against 
armed opinions, we are at war against those opinions which the sword 
of audacious, unprincipled, and impious innovation seeks to propagate 
amidst the ruins of empires, the demolition of the altars of all religions, 
the destruction of every venerable, and good, and liberal, institution, 
under whatever form of polity they have been raised ; and this, in spite 
of the dissenting reason of men, m contempt of all that lawful authority 
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which, in the settled order of things, superior talents and superior virtues 
attain, crying out to them not to enter on holy ground,! nor to pollute 
the stream of eternal justice; admonishing them of their danger, whilst, 
like the genius of evil, they mimic their voice, and, having succeeded 
in drawing upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, close their day of 
wickedness and savage triumph with the massacre and waste of what> 
ever is amiable, learned, and pious, in the districts which they have overrun . 
Whilst the principles avowed by France, and acted upon so wildly, held 
their legitihiate place, confined to the circles of a few ingenious and 
learned men; whilst these men continued to occupy those heights which 
vulgar minds could not mount; whilst they contented themselves vsdth 
abstract inquiries concerning the laws of matter, or the progress of 
mind, it was pleasing to regard them with respect; for while the 
simplicity of the man of genius is preserved untouched, if we will not 
pay homage to his eccentricity, there is, at least, much in it to be 
admired. Whilst these principles were confined in that .way, and had 
not yet bounded over the common sense and reason of mankind, we 
saw nothing in them to alarm, nothing to terrify; but their appearance 
in arms changed their character. We will not leave the monster to 
prowl the world unopposed. He must cease to annoy the abode of 
peaceful men. If he retire into the cell, whether of solitude or of 
repentance, thither we will not pursue him ; but we cannot leave him 
on the throne of power.” 

The writings of the economists and philosophers, (or, rather p/nlo- 
sophists) of monarchial France, of the Voltaires, the Condor, ets, the 
Diderots, the D’Alemberts, the La Meteries, and the Mirabeaus, here 
referred to by Mr. Pitt, however they might be subjects of calm contem¬ 
plation to surrounding nations, were pregnant with the most serious 
mischiefs to the land which gave them birth. By gradually undermining 
every religious.^ and moral principle, by holding up to ridicule, institu¬ 
tions consecrated by the veneration of ages, by converting the most 
sacred things into objects of derision, they ultimately succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing that state of’ mind in France, without the pre-existence of 
which, the bold bad men,” who first unfurled the bloody standard of 
revolt, would, in all probability, have failed in their efforts to subvert 

3 c 2 
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the throne, to demolish the altar, and to destroy the whole fabric of 
political and civil society, in that ill-fslted country. A more pestiferous 
race of beings than these literary conspirators never combined to achieve 
the dark purposes of universal destruction. Leagued, as it Were, equally 
against the cross of Christ, and the sceptre of the Bourbons> th<^ art¬ 
fully insinuated their principles of impiety and treason, into the light, 
frivolous, and credulous, minds of their countrymen, through the 
acceptable medium of joke, ridicule, and sarcasm, which ever found ^ 
favourable reception with a Frenchman. It is not meant to deny that 
the corruptions and superstition which human artifice had introduced 
into the established religion of France, supplied abundance of materials 
for such a conspiracy; but the arguments by which it was attempted to 
expose these, were equally applicable, and meant to be equally applied^ 
to the pure, unsophisticated, religion of the primitive church. Their 
main object was to relieve men from the dread of present responsibility, 
and of future punishment; to take away the strongest inducements to 
good, and the most potent dissuasives from bad, conduct; and, regarding 
only the temporal effects of thus brutifying the human species, they 
scrupled not to rob them, with unfeeling malignity, of that hope which 
can alone render the burthen of life supportable to a Christian; and of 
that consolation which can alone support him in the last stage of morta¬ 
lity.—Having thus opened the copious “ springs of error, guilt, and 
sorrow,” to poison the minds, to corrupt the principles, and to debauch 
the hearts, of their countrymen, these pseudo-philosophers, looking 
round on the wide-wasting scene of ruin which opened itself to their 
view, as the natural fruits of their own machinations, lived long enough 
to feel, and most of them to acknowledge, the impotence, as well as the 
wickedness, of their pMlosophistical system. And, in those moments 
when the infirmity of human nature triumphs over the vanity of reason, 
and the pride of philosophy, they deplored with bitter anguish, and 
heart-rending remorse, the fatal delusion which they had themselves 
created, and the loss of those religious comforts w^hich the gospel alone 
supplied, and which they, with unchristian prodigality, had foolishly 
thrown away. The horrible effects of these principles have been suffi¬ 
ciently manifested in the moral revolution which they have produced, 
more or less, in every country, and in the general desolation which they 
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have occasioned in most. But still, as Mr. Pitt, declared, they supplied 
no grounds for hostile interpositioi^ on the part of foreign powers, until 
theyiwere reduced to practice, in a way which interfered with the safety 
and independence of .neighbouring states; until, in short, they not only 
wore a;; warlike aspect, but actually assumed the helmet and the sword. 

Mn Pittpiroduced some farther instances in illustration of the confusion 
of Mr. Tierney’s ideas; who had said, that as the French republic and liberty 
could not exist together, he, as a friend to liberty, could not be a friend 
to France. Yet, in almost the same breath, he had declared, that he 
would not vote for any thing which did not tend to secure the liberties 
of (hat country ; though to give him the benefit of his own proposition, 
not to wish the overthrow of France, was not to wish for the preser¬ 
vation of English liberty. Indeed, he had said, he would vote nothing 
for the purpose of overthrowing that tyranny, or, as he very strangely 
added, the rights and liberties of France! But how, it was asked, 
would he maintain his character of consistency, while be would not 
vote for any measure which went to overthrow the power of a govern¬ 
ment, in the contemplation of which he had discovered a gulph in his 
mind between the ideas of its existence, and of the existence of liberty ? 

As the assertion had been made by Mr. Tierney, that a republic in 
France was not contrary to the safety of other countries, and not 
incongruous to the state of France itself, he was called upon to recon¬ 
cile this opinion with the admission, that liberty and the French republic 
could not exist together. Mr. Pitt, however, declared, that it had never 
entered his mind to mak.e the overthrow of the French "Republic the 
sine qua non of negotiation or peace. If the republican regimen were 
characterized by the sobriety of reason, affording nourishment, strength, 
and health, to the members of the community; if the government were 
just and unambitious, as wisdom and sound policy dictated; if order 
reigned in her senates, morals in the private walk of life; and in their 
public places there were to be found the temples of their God, sup¬ 
ported in dignity, and resorted to with pious awe and strengthening 
veneration by the people; there would be in France the reality of a 
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well-regulated state, under whatever denomination, but obrtdt maU 
paritim, mold rctentumy maU gesttim imperium. Whilst republican 
France continued what she then was, then, Mr. Pitt declared, he would 
make war against republican France; but if he should see any chance 
of the return of a government which did not threaten to endanger tlie 
existence of other governments, he would not be the man to breathe 
hostility against it. He must first see the change of fortune to France 
and to Europe make its progress with rapid and certain steps before he 
relaxed in the assertion of those rights, which, dearer to Britons than to 
the whole world besides, because by them better understood, and more 
fully enjoyed, were the common property, the links of union, of the 
regular governments of Europe. He must regard as an enemy, and 
treat as such, a government which was founded on those principles of 
universal anarchy, and frightful injustice, whi^yh, sometimes awkwardly 
dissembled, and sometimes insolently avowed, but always destructive, 
distinguished it from every other government in Europe. 

While Ministers were employed in the adoption of necessary mea¬ 
sures for repressing the dangerous ambition, and counteracting the 
hostile designs, of our foreign enemies, their attention, and that of the 
country, w'ere again directed to the insidious machinations of domestic 
traitors. In fact, the society of United Irishmen, undismayed alike by 
the defeat of their late desperate efforts, and by the undeserved lenity 
which had followed it, were still active in their endeavours to produce 
the separation of the two kingdoms, by an extension of their anarchical 
principles, and by recourse to the same means for their diffusion, and for 
their practicaf application, which they had adopted previous to the rebel¬ 
lion of 1798* They still ^maintained a close correspondence with 
France, and kt^pt an accredited agent at Paris; and their boast of 
having made a common cause with the disaffected in Scotland, and in 
England, proved to be well-founded. In short, societies, in both these 
countries, had been formed on the same principles, and having the same 
object with the United Irishmen. In imitation of their policy, the 
United Britons had sent an agent to Paris, a man of the name of 
Ashley, who had officiated as secretafy to the seditidiis societies, and 
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who had been arrested on a charge of High Treason, in 179^ ; * meet¬ 
ings were holden to contrive the nSeans of procuring arms, to enable 
them to co-operate with a French force, which their agent was instructed 
to solicit, f as necessary to secure their emancipation. They took mearid 


* See Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, ordered to be printed, 

15th March, 1799, pp. 22, 23. 


f The agent sent to France, by this society, was entrusted with the following ** Address of 
the Secret Committee of England to the Executive Directory of France 

Health and Fraternity, 

Citizen Directors, 

We are called together, on the wing of the moment, to communicate to you our 
sentiments. The citizen who noti^ presents them to you, and •who was the bearer of them before^ 
having but a few hours to remain in town, expect not a laboured address from us; but plain¬ 
ness is the great characteristic of Republicans. 

“ Alfairs arc now drawing to a great and aweful crisis; tyranny, shaken to its basis, seems 
about to be buried in its own ruins. With the tyranny of England, that of all Europe must 
fall. Haste, then. Great Nation ! pour forth thy gigantic force ! Let the base despot feel thy 
avenging stroke, and let one oppressed nation carol forth the praises of France at the altar of 
liberty. 

We saw, with rapture, your proclamations; they met our warmest wishes, and removed 
doubts from the minds of millions. Go on! England will be ready to second your efforts. 

The system of borrowing, which has hitherto enabled our tyrants to disturb the peace 
of a whole world, is at an end; they have tried to raise a kind of forced loan ;—it has failed! 
Every tax diminished that revenue it w^s intended to augment, and the voluntary contributions 
produce almost nothing. The aristocracy pay their taxes under that mask; the poor work¬ 
men in large manufactories have been forced to contribute under the threat of being turned 
out of employ; even the army have been called upon to give a portion of their pay to carry 
on the war; by far the greater part have peremptorily refused to contribute to so base a 
purpose, and the few that have complied, have, in general, been cajoled, or reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to it. 

** Englishmen are no longer blind to their most Sacred claims; no longer are they the dupes 
of an imaginary constitution ; every day they see themselves bereft of some part of the poor 
fragment of democracy they have hitherto enjoyed; and they find that, in order to possess a 
constitution, they must mah one. 
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to seduce the soldiers and sailors, administered oaths of secrecy, and 
neglected no measure which could strengthen their hopes of success in 
their wild and desperate project. 

Government had contrived to watch these traitors with a vigilant eye, 
and having, at the beginning of 1799 » collected sufficient proofs of theif 
views and intentions, Mr. Secretary Dundas presented to the House of 
Commons, on the twenty-third of January, various papers and documents 
relating to this conspiracy, which were immediately referred to a Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy. It was not till the eighteenth of March, that this 

** Parliamentary declaimers have been the bane of our freedom. National plunder was the 
object of every faction, and it was the interest of each to keep the people in the dark ; but 
the delusion is past! the Government has pulled oft' its disguise, and the very men who, under 
the semblance of moderate Refornty only wished to climb into power, are now glad to fall into 
the ranks of the people. Yes, they have fallen into the ranks, and there they must ever 
remain, for Englishmen can never place confidence in them. 

** Already have the English fraternized with the Irish and Scots, and a delegate from each 
now sits with us. The sacred flame of liberty is rekindled, the holy obligation of brotherhood 
is received with enthusiasm; even in the fleets and the armies* it makes some progress. 
Disaft'cction prevails in both, and United Britain burns to break her chains. 

“ Fortunately we have no leader; avarice and cowardice have pervaded the rich, but we 
are not, therefore, the less united. Some few of the opulent have, indeed, professed themselves 
the friends of democracy, but they have not acted ; they have considered themselves as 
distinct from the people, and the people will, in its turn, consider their claims to its favour 
as unjust and frivolous. They wish, perhaps, to place us in the front of the battle, that, 
unsupported by the wealth they enjoy, we may perish, when they may hope to rise upon our 
ruin. But let them be told, though 'we may fall through their criminal neglect, they can never 
hope to rule, and that England, once free, will not submit toa-few political imposters. 

“ United, as we are, we nc»v only wait, with impatience, to see the Hero of Italy, and the 
brave Veterans of the Great Nation. Myriads will hail their arrival with shouts of joy } 
they will soon finish the glorious campaign. Tyranny will vanish from the face of the earth, 
and, crowned with laurel, the invincible army of France will return to its native country, 
there long to enjoy the well-earned praise of a grateful world, whose freedom they have 
purchased with their blood.” 

* About this time seditious hzn.l-bllls were industriously circulated among the troops to 
excite them to mutiny ; and numbers of United Irishmen were detected on board our ships, 
tried, aiid convicted of sedition. ' 


See Appendix to the Report^ £5*f. 
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Committee made a report to the House, containing the Result of their ‘ 
investigation, and a number of documents, in proof of the facts which 

they stated, and in confirmation of the conclusions which they drew. 

*>• ^ 

Here they traced the p^^ress of the seditious Societies, in the different 
parts of the British dominions, from their origin to the present period ; 
unfolding, in one connected chain of circumstances, their avowed objects 
and their real designs. Adverting to the State Trials, iti 1794, when the 
prisoners were acquitted, they observed, that the evidence gi¥en on those 
trials, established, in the clearest manner, the grounds on which the 
Committees of the two Houses of Parliament had formed their Reports, 
in 1794 , and shewed, beyond a possibility of doubt, that the view's of these 
persons, and their confederates, were, in nature, completely hostile to the 
existing Government and Constitution of this kingdom, and went directly 
to the subversion of every established and legitimate authority.” Then, 
adverting to the conduct of the London Corresponding Society, subsequent 
to the passing of the Sedition and Treason Bills, a3 they w exe called, they 
shew that delegates w'ere employed to travel through the country, and to 
disseminate their principles wherever they w'cnt. These delegates were 
supplied with instructions by the Secretary, (Ashley) in the name of the 
TLxcciitive Committee, and they w^ere directed to i)ersuadc the people, 
whom they were to address, that the sole object of the Society was 
Parliamentary Reform. In one of these instructions they remark,— 
“ the design of the above articles is to remove mi.sapprchensions relative 
to the safety of our association under the new laws. This part of your 
mission being effi'cted, you are to strain every power of your mind to 
awaken the sleeping spirit of liberty ; and you arc to call on our Fellow- 
Citizens to be ready wifh us, to pursue our common object, if it must 
be, to the scaffold, or rather (if our enemies are desperate enough to bear 
up every evenue to inquiry and discussion) to the field, at the hazard of 
extermination, convinced that no temper less decided than this will 
suffice to regain liberty from a bold usurping faction.—Rut, to the end 
that we may succeed by the irresistible voice of the people, you are to 
excite, in every society, the desire w hich animates our bosom to embrace 
the nation as brethren, jmd the resolution to bear every repulse from 
passion and prejudice, which fails to deprive us of the sure grounds of 
argument.” And in another part of the same instructions, the delegates 
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are told ;—** You are always to reflect, that you are wrestling with the 
enemies of the human race, not for yourselves merely, for you may not 
see the full day of liberty, but fqr the child hanging at the breast; and 
that the question, whether the next generation sj^^ll be free, or not, may 
greatly depend on the wisdom and integrity of your conduct in the 
generous missions which you, and your fellow-deputies, now take upon 
yourselves.”"'^ 

ml 

The researches of the Committee enabled them further to state, with 
confidence, that at the meeting of the London Corresponding Society, for 
above two years before the present period, it had been avowed, that the 
object of the Society, was to form a Republic, by the assistance of 
France. Reform in Parliament, or even annual elections, or universal 
suffrage, were, therefore, no longer mentioned.'!' In short, there never 
could be a doubt, that Reform was only adopted as a watch-word to 
amuse the credulous people who were duped by the more artful dema- 
gogues, and as well calculated to conceal, under a specious and plausible 
appearance, the revolutionary projects which they cherished in their 
minds, and from the contemplation of which had they been boldly 
presented to the view, numbers of their decided followers would probably 
have revolted. 

For the same purpose, and with the same view, had Parliamentary 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation been the watch-words of" the United 
Irishman, whom the Committee represented as having been incessantly 
labouring to disseminate their principles, both by means of secret combi¬ 
nations among such of them as had found their way into the navy 
service, and by extending their Societies, both in the metropolis and in 
diflerent parts of the kingdom. The extent to which these practices had 
prevailed, and (notwithstanding repeated instances of detection and 
punishment) were still carried on in the fleet,% had been too fully 

* Report from the Committee of Secrecy, p. 17 ; and Appendix, No. 4, p. 51. 

f Ibid. p. 22. 

:j; Report from the Committee of Secrecy, p. 28. 
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demonstrated by the evidence which had appeared in a variety of 
Courts Martial.* It appeared, that oaths had been tendered by the 
Mutineers to the crews, to be United Irishmen, equal to their brethren 
in Ireland, and to have nothing to do with the King or his Government 
and that they had acted in the professed expectation of assistance 
from France ; with the express view of co-operating for the expulsion 
of the Protestants from Ireland^ and the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Government ; f and it had been part of their plan to murder their officers, 
to seize on the ships, and to carry them to France or Ireland. In one 
instance, the following oath had been administered by these indefatigable 
adepts in sedition and treason .—** I swear to be true to the Free and 
and United Irish, who are now fighting our cause against tyrants and 
oppressors, and to defend their rights to the last drop of my blood, and 
to keep all secret; and I do agree to carry the ship into Brest the next 
time the ship looks out a-head at sea, and to kill every officer and man 
that shall hinder us, except the master ; and to hoist a green ensign with 
a harp on it; and afterwards to kill and destroy the Protestants.”:♦— 
With these fanatical traitors, who, now that they wei;;je not under the 
immediate direction and superintendance of their chiefs, were as .free 
from disguise as they were from remorse; the extirpation of Protestants 
seems to have been constantly uppermost in their minds, and to have 
been avowed without scruple or reserve; and it was, no doubt, consi¬ 
dered bj?* them as a pious work, which would secure them a remission of 
all their sins. 


* An Abstract of the Proceedings in these Courts-Martial will be found in the Appendix to 
this Report, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

f Report of the Committee of Secrecy, p. 28. This part of the Report of the Committee 
affords the strongest confirmation of the opinion which I have before advanced, that the rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland was, on the part of the Papists*engaged in it, grounded in religious motives, 
and had the extermination of Protestantism, and the establishment of Popery, for its leading 
object. It is only a matter of surprize that the government could sanction a doubt of this fact, 
or that any one could harbour such a doubt, after the strong and incontrovertible proofs which 
have been adduced in support 1$f it. 


t Ibid. 
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The mutineers in another ship were proved to be connected with 
Corresponding Societies at Nottingham. The oath which they had 
attempted to administer was “ to carry the ship into an enemy’s port, 
either French, Dutch, or Irish and they meant, in the event of being 
brought into action with an enemy’s ship, to shoot their own officers on 
the quarter-deck. 

While these proceedings of the United Irishmen in the fleet exhibited 
a dreadful picture of their sanguinary designs, and of the similarity of 
their views and principles to those which had produced so much calamity 
and bloodshed in Ireland, their conduct on shore had been equally atro¬ 
cious. It M as-proved, to demonstration, that, among the various bodies 
enlisted in any part of Great Britain, for the purposes of sedition and 
treason, the Societies which had been formed by the United Irishmen in 
this country M'ere, in all respects, the most formidable, particularly at 
that moment, whether- considered wntli a vicM'- to their combinations, 
and their actual numbers, or the atrocious nature of the designs of M hich 
they were prepi|ring, in a very short time, to attempt the execution, in 
direct co-operation with France, 'i'he danger to be apprehended from 
these Societies Mas much increased, by the constant communication 
M'hich they maintained with the Societies in Ireland ; by their mutual 
confidence in each other, and by the alarming circumstance of their being, 
at that moment, subject to the same secret direction, and to the same 
chiefs. Indeed,, the unity of design, and the chain of connection, were 
strongly proved by an incidental circumstance, that of the impression of 
the seal used by the ‘ London Society’ being the same Math that of a seal 
found on Lord Edward Fitzgerald, at the time of his apprehension.— 
The ISIembers of these Societies had been long considerable ; many Irish, 
ordinarily resident in England, chiefly among the lowest classes of the 
community, had been gradually induced to become Members. But the 
most active part consisted of those*Irisli Rebels, who had fled to this 
country, rendered desperate by their crimes, not daring to return to 
Ireland, and either unable to make their way to the countries subject to 
France, or not receiving sufficient encouragcm^git to attempt it, they 
remained here. Malting for the opportunity of executing those violent 
and desperate projects, to m Inch they had become familiar;—and they 
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appeared to be under the direction of some persons of a higher class, who 
sometimes furnished pecuniary aid, and wlio formed the Committee, by 
means of which a constant correspondence was carried on, through Ham¬ 
burgh, with France.* 

Among these plans there was good reason to believe that, early in 
1/98, if was seriously in agitation among the conspirators in Ireland, to 
convey, in small vessels, from Ireland to England, a great number of 
united Irishmen ; and to land them on different parts of the coast, with 
instructions to divide themselves into small bodies, and to endeavour to 
make their way to the capital, in a manner the least liable to suspicion, 
under the disguise of those trades and occupations in which the Irish, 
commonly resorting hither, are principally engaged.—^Their object was 
represented to have been that of co-operating with the Corresponding 
Socic^ty in effecting an insurrection in London, at the time of the explo¬ 
sion of the rebellion in Ireland, for thepurp'ose of^istracting the military 
force, and of preventing reinforcements from being sent to that country; 
and the plan was said to have failed, from the Corresponding Society 
shrinking from the execution of it. About the same period, another 
project was secretly formed for collecting, at one point, a chosen body 
of the most (letermined of the United Irish employed on the river Thames, 
to whom a new oath of secrecy, obedience, and tidelity, w'as to be admi¬ 
nistered. Large rewards were to be promised. '^1 hey w'cre to be kept 
wholly ignorant ot the precise service which they were intended to 
perform, till the moment of its execution, which was to take place as 
soon as an attack on some part of the coast, by the French, should be 
announced. They were then to he privately armed with daggers, to be 
put under leaders of know n tajents and courage, and formed into three 
divisions, and were to make an attack, by surprize, at the same moment, 
on both Houses of Parliament, on the Tower, and on the Bank.-f* 

The intelligence wdiich had, from time to time, been obtained by 
Government, respecting the plans and proceedings of the conspirators. 


• Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, p. SO. 
t Ibid. 
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the seizure and detention of some of their intended leaders, and, possibly, 
the timidity or reluctance of some of the parties, concerned, prevented any 
open attempt to realize these extravagant designs, when they were first 
in contemplation.—But, notwithstanding the continuance of every pre¬ 
caution, and, although the conspirators could not be ignorant of the 
prepared and formidable force, and of th% determined spirit, and general 
loyalty with which such an enterprize would be immediately resisted, the 
Committee had acquired undoubted proofs, that plans of this nature were 
now, more than ever, in agitation. Attempts were actually making, by 
agents from Ireland, to concert, with this French Government, the time 
for a fresh and general insurrection in Ireland. Intelligence had been 
received that, in the ports of France, the utmost diligence W'^as used in 
preparing another expe^^itut to co-operate with the rebels in that king¬ 
dom. And a plan was stilf in agitation for creating an insurrection in 
London, in order to divert the attention of the military from the points 
of attack.* 

After detailing the various circumstances of the foul conspiracy which 
Iiad come under their cognizance, the Committee proceeded to state the 
impression which they had made upon their minds, and to suggest the 
means which to them appeared proper for checking the pr(|gress of this 
destructive spirit, 'i'hey stated, that the safety and tranquillity of these 
kingdoms had, at different periods, from the year 1791 to the present 
time, been brought into imminent hazard, by the traitorous plans and 
practices of societies, acting upon the principles, and devoted to the views, 
of our inveterate foreign enemy. That, although the society of United 
Irishmen had alone been enabled to attain its full strength and mathrity, 
yet the societies instituted on similar principles in this country had all an 
undoubted tendency to produce similar effects, if they had not been 
checked by the general demonstrations of the zeal and spirit of his 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, and by the timely and judicious use of those 
extraordinary powers which Parliament had, in its wisdom, from time to 
time, confided to his Majesty’s government. That, either directly or 
indirectly, a continual intercourse and connection had been maintained 


* Ibid. p. 29, 30. 
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between all these societies in Great Britain and Ireland, and that the 
real objects of the instigators of these proceedings, in both kingdoms, 
were no other than the entire overth^w of the British constitution, the 
general confiscation of property, and the erection of a democratic republic, 
founded on the ruins of all religion, and of all political and civil society ; 
and framed after the model of France. 

The vigorous resistance opposed to the rebellion in Ireland, the success 
of the measures which had been employed for detecting and defeating the 
designs of the conspirators hole, and the general and ardent spirit of 
loyalty and attachment to the laws and constitution, had hitherto coun¬ 
teracted the progress of the mischief,-and averted impending danger; 
but even these circumstances by no means tp^^red to the Committee to 
justify the hope, that the mischief was eradicated, or the danger passed. 
The principles and views of the conspirators remained unchanged.— 
Their reliance on the assistance ^d co-dperation of France, by which 
they expected ultimately to effect tbe}r purposes, continued undiminished. 
And the system of those secret societies, which were at once the instru¬ 
ments of seditious conspiracy at home, and the channel of treasonable 
correspondence with France, though in many parts broken and inter¬ 
rupted, wag by no means destroyed. The activity of the societies in 
their endeavours to gain proselytes kept pace with the hostile preparations 
of the enemy; and the principle of secrecy, generally enforced by un¬ 
lawful oaths,, which Was the great characteristic of these societies, pecu¬ 
liarly fitted them for the most desperate enterprizes, and, by holding out 
the prospect of security, increased the means of seduction. It had, at 
the same time, an obvious tendency to elude (gl^ptectfon in the first instance, 
and to defeat legal inquiry in the next. To this principle, therefore, in 
the opinion of the Committee, such farther measures as Parliament in 
its wisdom might think fit to adopt for the public safety, should be more 
immediately and decisively pointed. 

The Committee expressed their s^isfaction at the powers which, in 
conformity to the ancient practice,^ and true principles of the constitution, 
had, from time to time, as the urgency required, been confided to his 
Majesty’s government; and they felt it their duty particularly to remark. 
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that the power of arresting and detaining suspected persons, (a remedy 
so constantly resorted to by our ancestors, in all cases of temporary and 
extraordinary danger) had, under the present new and unprecedented 
circumstances, been found particularly efficient. It had greatly inter¬ 
rupted and impeded the correspondence with the enemy, and had checked, 
from time td time, the progress and communication of sedition and treason 
at home. But, from particular circumstances, of which the Committee 
had obtained a knowledge, they were compelled to remark, that the 
good effects of this measure would be rendered more complete, and the 
public tranquillity better secured, if the Ifading persons who had been, 
or might be thereafter, detained on suspicion of treasonable practices, 
were in future to be kept in custody in places sufficiently distant from 
the mtitropolis. 

The whole of the secret information which had been laid before the 
Committee ha.d strongly confirmed them in their opinion of the necessity 
of confiding these extraordinary powers to his Majesty’s government; 
and the very circumstance which treated that iiccessiry, and which con¬ 
tinued, at this time, to oper. te more powerfully than ever, had rendered 
it their peculiar study to abstain from disclosing, in its full extent, the 
particular information, of which they had stated to the House the general 
result, and on which their judgment was founded; but tbev^trusted that 
they liad laid before the House sufficient grounds to justify their persua¬ 
sion, that the multiplied and various attempts, by which the enemies to 
their country carried on their dangerous conspiracies, could only be 
defeated by a corresponding vigilance on the part of Government, and 
by the exercise of such additional powers, as might, from time to time, 
be entrusted to it by Parl amcnt, and might be best adapted to the pecu¬ 
liar exigency of the moment. And although they did not think it any 
part of their province to suggest particular measures, the consideration of 
which must be left to the wisdom of Parliament, they could not forbear 
particularly aud earnestly to press their unanimous opinion, th^lt the 
system of secret societies, the establishment of which had, in other coun¬ 
tries, .^formly preceded the aggression of France, and, by facilitating 
the progress of her principles, had prepared the way for her ardis, could 
not be suffered to exist in these kingdoms, compatibly with the safety 
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of their government and constitution, and with their security against 
foreign force and domestic treason. 

But if this growing and formidabte evil could be efiectually repressed, 
and if the same system of vigilance and precaution which had been suc¬ 
cessfully adopted for some years past, was adhered to, there was every 
reason to look forward with confidence to the ultimate disappointment 
and defeat of the projects which had been so long pursued by our foreign 
and domestic enemies. Impressed with a just sense of the blessings 
enjoyed under our happy con^tution, which distinguished this country 
from every nation in Europe, all ranks and conditions in society had 
shewn their determination to preserve those blessings entire, and had 
stood forward with a becoming ardour and alacrity in their defence.— 
While this laudable spirit continued to pervade every part of the kingdom, 
and while the wisdom of the legislature encouraged and directed its exer¬ 
tions for the public safety, the committee entertained a full conviction, 
that the religion, the laws, and the constitution of Great Britain, and 
with them the interests and happiness of all classes of hfs M^esty’s 
subjects, would, in the midst of surrounding danger and calamity, and 
in spite of every machination at home or abroad, rest, under the protec¬ 
tion of Divine Providence, on the surest basis, secured by the energy 
and firmness of the government, and by the courage, the patriotism, 
and the virtue, of the nation.* 

This report unfolded a complicated scene of treason and rebellion, and 
afforded a strong proof of the truth of a remark which has often been 
made, that Jacobinism is an active principle ; ital votaries are never in 
a quiescent state; detection only serves as a motive for increased circum¬ 
spection ; and it most unhappily appears, that continued rigour, and 
exemplary punishment, are alone adequate to secure society from the 
horrible ef^cts of its murderous combinations. 

On the 19 th of April, Mr. Pitt tool?, up the subject of the report in the 
House, and proposed, as remedies for the evils which it detailed, to renew 


VoL. III. 


• Report from the Committee of Secrecy. Pp. 32, SS. 
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the act for enabling his Majesty to arrest and detain persons suspected 
of high treason, with some amendments; and to pass another act for 
the suppression of sedition and seditious societies. The proposed amend¬ 
ment in the first of these acts was the introduction of a clause to empower 
his Majesty to transfer persons arrested under the act to any place within 
the kingdom, which might be deemed eligible. The reason assigned for 
this regulation was, that, both in England and in Ireland, the designs of 
the conspirators had continued to be conducted under the direction of 
persons in custody, on charges of being the authors of the conspiracy, 
or guilty upon their own confession. 

Secret societies, Mr. Pitt observed, were, in their nature, totally 
repugnant to the genius of the British Constitution, and strange to the 
habits of tlie nation. They were clearly of foreign growth; and while 
the Parliament were bound to discourage them, they could employ, with 
the more satisfaction, the strong measures which were necessary for 
their suppression, because they must be sensible that they did not trench 
upon the principles, or the spirit, of that liberty which we inherited from 
our ancestors ; that we did not impair those privileges which gave sanc¬ 
tion to the great right of petition in all recognized classes of men, and 
with none of which these new descriptions of persons could at all be 
confounded. The societies in question were now so clearly proved to be 
such an abuse of the privileges of the British Constitution, so entirely 
inconsistent with all government, that they ought immediately to be 
suppressed. But, as all the members might not be equally implicated in 
the guilt of the society, it was proposed, in the intended regulations, 
to make a distinction between those who had been misled, and those 
who w'ere decidedly criminal. On this account, the measures for sup¬ 
pressing these bodies were to be only prospective, not to aim at punish¬ 
ment, but prevention. A mark was to be set on the house where the 
pestilential contagion prevailed, and then those who entered would deserve 
to perish. It was therefore to be enacted, that if any person, after a 
certain day, should continue to be a member of such societies, they 
should, upon summary conviction before a magistrate, be liable to a fine, 
to be summarily inflicted; but, as there would be diflcreoit degrees of 
guilt, it was proposed to give an option to proceed by summary con- 
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Tiction and fine, or bj way of indictment in any court of record, leaving 
it to the discretion of the court to punish the offenders by fine or impri¬ 
sonment ; or, in cases of greater aggravation, by transportation. The 
masters of the house, whether public or private, at which unlawful 
societies should assemble, were to be subjected to a fine. Another part 
of the bill went to provide a remedy for an evil which had lately been 
felt to a great extent.—^Debating Societies had become very frequent, and 
were so conducted, that they had an evident tendency to undermine the 
morals of the people. Some time before, lectures of the most seditious 
tendency had been publicly dehvered; and, when a law had been passed 
to prohibit them, they only changed their form, by assuming the title 
of historical lectures, but, in reality, remained substantially the same. 
Discussions of this nature, Mr. Pitt truly remarked, in such hands as 
they were entrusted to, and with the audience to whom they were 
addressed, were employed to attack all religion, government, and society; 
and though in the outset they might not so directly lead to the conse¬ 
quences which it was the object of the conspirators in this country to 
attain, they ultimately tended, like the writings of the French philoso- 
phists, to prepare the minds of men for those horrors and calamities 
which were the infallible consequences f the principles now afloat in the 
world. To prevent such dangerous abuses, it M^as a part of the proposed 
measure to extend the provisions against seditious lectures and political 
discussions, to all places where money was taken at the door, making 
that the criterion, and putting them upon the footing of disorderly houses, 
unless where a license had been previously taken out, and where they 
were sulject to the inspection of a magistrate. By this regulation no 
innocent pursuit or amusement would be obstructed, and the public 
would be protected from an evil of serious magnitude. 

Another part of the plan for infusing poison into the public mind, it 
was the object of this bill to provide against. It had been the proud and 
distinguishing principle of the law of England, to cherish the liberty of 
the press, as the most powerful bulwark of civil liberty. It certainly 
was one, from the proper use of which the greatest advantages had been 
derived, but from the perversion and abuse of which the greatest mischiefs 
had ensued. It had, therefore, been the object of the law of this country, 
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without imposing any previous restraint, to secure a subsequent respon¬ 
sibility in the author and publisher, if they should be guilty of private 
libels, or of public treason. 

From the laws already existing, and the general spirit of loyalty in the 
great mass of the community, libels of any magnitude were not likely 
to escape punishment. Indeed, though formerly so prevalent, they 
W'ere, at this time, much restrained by the vigilance and vigour displayed 
by writers whose efforts were honourably directed to the propagation of 
sound principles. Unfortunately, however, the liberty of the Press had 
been abused, in a way most calculated to pervert and mislead the lower 
class of people. Instead of being employed to communicate knowledge 
and instruction, it had been perverted to give false and imperfect repre¬ 
sentations of facts, and inadequate or improper discussions of subjects, 
in no wise adapted to those to whom they w^ere addressed, and fitted to 
produce the greatest mischief to them, and, ultimately, to the public 
itself. Hence had been prosecuted, to such an extent, the plan of disse¬ 
minating hand-bills, tending to poison the minds of the people, to deprave 
their morals, to pervert their loyalty, and to undermine their religion. 
Against this novel species of mischief, some new provisions were neces¬ 
sary, the object of which would be always to have a responsible author 
or publisher. Such a regulation was strictly in the spirit of the consti¬ 
tution. If, in its application, it was new, it was because the evil w’-as 
likewise new, while the remedy was so unexceptionable in its nature, 
that it must secure the approbation of all who valued public morals and 
public tranquillity. It w^as proposed, therefore, to have the name of the 
publisher affixed to evtty hand-bill, as to every other species of publi¬ 
cation ; and to have every press registered. Such a regulation, Mr. Pitt 
contended, would not injure the cause of science, literature, and improve¬ 
ment, or even interference with any innocent amusement, while it would 
secure the public against the circulation of anonymous treason, sedition, 
or impiety, by which, in the quarters most exposed, the pillars of morality, 
religion, and government, were attacked. Bills to accomplish these salu¬ 
tary objects were prepared, and passed into laws, in the course of the 
session. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Irish affairs—State of Ireland, from her first connection with England to the rebellion of 1798-- 
Efforts of the Catholics to produce a separation of the two countries—The Catholic Priests 
exhort their flocks, previous to the rebellion in 1G4), not to give their votes to Protestant 
candidates—Imperfect state of the representation in Ireland—Abuse of the elective franchise 
by the Catholics—^Their conduct, the natural result of their religious principles—An union 
of Great Britain and Ireland projected by Mr. Pitt—^The King’s message to Parliament, on 
the subject—Debate on the message—Address moved by Mr. Dundas—Opposed by Mr. 
Sheridan—He ascribes the evils prevalent in Ireland to the ignorance and poverty of 
the people—Denies the competency of Parliament to conclude an union—Moves an 
amendment—Address supported by Mr. Canning—Mr. Pitt’s speech—Censures Mr. She¬ 
ridan’s doctrine as leading to jacobinism—Asserts the competence of Parliament—Con¬ 
trasts the former statements of Opposition, relative to the defects in the Irish Constitution, 
with their present eulogies on the sarnie system—Shews the settlement of 1782 not 
to have been final —Displays the advantages of an tmion to both countries—^Proves its 
necessity, from the evils arising from the present state of parties in Ireland—Instances 
the case of the Regency, to prove that a difference on points of primary importance might 
subsist between the two separate Parliaments—Mr. Sheridan's amendment rejected, and 
the address adopted—Public discussions of the same subject in Ireland—Great ferment 
occasioned by it in that country—^Tract in favour of the Union, by Mr. Edward Cooke— 
Meeting of the Irish Bar—^They decide against the Union—Resolution of the Corporation 
of Dublin against the Union-»-The bankers and merchants of Dublin pass similar resolu¬ 
tions—Meeting of the Irish Parliament—^Thc Viceroy’s speech—Address carried in the 
House of Lords without a division—Majority of one only in favour of the address in the 
Commons—Lord Castlereagh condemns the rejection of the plan without examination— 
The address rejected, on the report, by a majority of five—The members who voted with 
the minister are insulted by the populace— Mr. Pitt unfolds his plan of an Unitm to the 
British House of Commons—Expresses a hope that the measure will be ultimately carried— 
Takes a comprehensive view of the question in all its bearings—Supports his own sentirnents 
by those of Mr. Foster, on the question of the commercial propositions—Proves Mr. Foster’s 
former opinion to be directly opposite to his present opinion—Considers the measure as 
necessary for the security of Ireland—Takes a view of the religious disputes in Ireland— 
Considers all questions relating to the Catholic claims as more likely to be impartially dis¬ 
cussed in an united, than in a separate, legislature—Remark upon Mr. Pitt’s notion respect¬ 
ing tithes in Ireland—Commercial benefits to be derived by Ireland from the Union— 
Ireland indebted to the liberality of the British Parliament for her present advantages in 
trade—Mr. Ktt confutes the objections of Mr. Sheridan and others, who oppose the Union— 
Exposes the folly and dangerous tendency of the asserted principle of the sovereignty of the 
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people—Shews the independence of Ireland not to be affected by the Union—Adduces the 
instance of the advantages resulting to the Scotch from their Union with England, in proof 
of the benefits to be expected from a similar measure by Ireland—Proposes eight resolutions, 
as the ground-work of an Union—Mr. Sheridan opposes them—He compliments Mr. Pitt 
as an orator, but condemns him as a statesman—Moves an amendment, ■w'hich is rejected by 
140 votes against 15 —Resumed debate on the question—^The Union opposed by Mr. St. 
John—Mr. Grey’s speech in opposition to it—Is answered by Mr. Dundas—Mr. Sheridan 
asserts that, if a sovereignty does not rest in the people, the House of Brunswick are 
usurpers—Adduces the revolution of 1688 in support of his position—The revolution proved 
to afford no sanction to such a principle—No appeal was made to the people on that occasion 
—Mr. Sheridan’s own authority quoted to prove that the revolution was effected in contra¬ 
diction to the sentiments of a majority of the people—Mr. Windham corrects a gross mistake 
on the part of Mr. Sheridan—He ridicules the preposterous notion of the sovereignty of the 
people—Reflections on that subject—^The House of Lords concur in the resolutions of the 
Commons—^'fhey are carried up to the Throne—Curious specimen of iJritisli philanthropy 
—Resolutions transmitted to Ireland—Irish Parliament prorogued—Renewal of the discus¬ 
sions on the Union in 1800—^The Catholics of Dublin pass resolutions against the Union— 
The Irish Parliament meet—Motion of Sir Lawrence Parsons, deprecating an Union, rejected 
by a majority of forty-two—Message from the Viceroy, recommending an Union to the 
consideration off Parliament—Lord Castlereagh’s speech in support of the measure—Pro¬ 
poses a compensation for the loss of Parliamentary interest—Thoughts on the subject— 
Contends that nothing but an Union can establish the security of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland—Remarks on the effect of the Union on the question of Catholic emancipation— 
Mistatement respecting the relative numbers of Protestants and Romanists corrected—No 
pledge nor promise made by Mr. Pitt, or by his authority, to support the Catholic claims— 
The whole of the British Cabinet of that day appealed to in support of this fact—The Union 
most violently opposed by Mr. Grattan — He devotes the British minister to “ an immortality 
of eternal infamy”—His speech aptly characterieed by an absentee—Specimen of Mr. George 
Ponsonby’s eloquence—He pronounces the House of Commons to be mad, and expresses 
his fears of being bitten—Sir John Parnell moves an address to the King, to dissolve the 
Parliament—The motion rejected by the House—Decision in favour of an Union carried 
by 158 votes against 115—The Irish House of Commons defended from the charge of 
inconsistency on this question—Debates on the same subject, in the Irish House of Lords— 
Lord Clare’s speech—^The Union voted by a large majority—The King’s message to the 
British Parliament, communicating the Irish resolutions—Debates on the question—Mr. 
Pitt’s speech—Explains his sentiments on the subject of Parliamentary Refofm, and hi« 
reasons for tlie change which had taken place In his opinions on that question—Moves an 
address to the King—Mr. Grey opposes the addreas—Mr. Pitt’s reply—^The address carried 
in both Houses, and the Union finally determined. 

The unsettled state of Ireland had long occupied the most serious 
attention of Mr. Pitt, every effort of whose comprehensive mind was 
directed to the discovery of some adequate means for composing the 
troubles which had so long distracted that unhappy country, for 
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removing the evils which seemed to frustrate the benevolent intentions 
of nature, and for rendering her a sound and wholesome member of 
the British empire. Indeed, the necessity of such an alteration as would 
afford, at least, a fair probability of producing this beneficial, eflect, had. 
long been obvious. Whoever had attended to the situation of Ireland 
from the first period of her connection with England, to the rebellion of 
1798 ,—whoever had examined her history during that period, could not 
refuse to acknowledge this truth. Not only the tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity of Ireland herself, but the grand object of consolidating the 
strength of the empire, pointed out the wisdom and expediency of such 
a change. In the infancy of this connection, the native Irish harboured 
the most implacable hatred against the English colonists, w'hom they 
considered as their conquerors and their oppressors ; and though, at dif¬ 
ferent times, they submitted themselves to the British Monarehs, and 
swore fealty and allegiance to them, they never failed to embrace every 
favourable opportunity for throwing off their yoke, and for expelling 
the English from their country. The pride* pf independence rendered 
the Irish insensible to the advantages of a connection with a wise and 
civilized nation ; wliile their barbarous mode of life, and that indulgence 
in licentiousness of every kind, which their municipal laws not only 
tolerated but encouraged, made them extremely averse from those 
salutary restrainsts which the more sober discipline of English domina¬ 
tion imposed. 

After the Reformation, this enmity was considerably heightened by 
religious rancour, and the Irish had, on various occasions, recourse to 
the Pope, and to the Kings of France and Spain, to enable them to 
effect, what they could not hope to achieve without foreign assistance, 
the expulsion of the English, and the separation of their native country 
from Great Britain. In the reign of Elizabeth, the natives of Irish and 
of English blood, between wbora a violent antipathy had previously 
existed, first began to unite, and to coalesce under the banners of reli¬ 
gion ; * and this coalition was completely effected in the reign of our 

• Fynes Morrison, who was Secretary to Lord Mountjoy, said, that the Lords of the Pale, all 
of English blood, were wavering; and the Earl of Desmond and his relations were all 
attainted for rebellion. 
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first Charles, when it appeared that all the Catholics,* both of English 
and Irish descent, joined in the dreadful rebellion of the object of 

which was to separate Ireland from England, and to extirpate the 
Protestants. The same hostile disposition was manifested in the two 
subsequent reigns; and it is a lamentable fact, which speaks more than 
a volume of comments, that the only period of real tranquillity in Ire¬ 
land, for the greater part of three centuries, was that during which the 
penal laws were in force, which laws were not enacted till after the 
revolution. 

It has been observed, by one of the most able and intelligent of our 
historians, that the religious spirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it something supernatural and unaccountable, and that, in its 
operation on society, ctlects correspond less to their known causes, than 
is found in any other circumstances of government.” The truth of 
this observation has been fully established by the example of every 
country in which religious feuds have prevailed, and by none more 
strongly than by that of Ireland. We are told by Lord Strafford^in his 
State Letters on Ireland, during his Viceroyalty, that the Romish Priests 
and the Jesuists, in order to prevent the return of Protestant members 
to Parliament, previous to the rebellion of I6ll, charged their flocks, at 
their chapels, not to give their votes to any person of that persuasion, 
under pain of excommunication ; and, on the explosion of the rebellion, 
one and forty Papists were expelled from the House of Commons for 
having been engaged in it; and a resolution was then entered into, that 
no man should sit in that House who did not take the oath of supre¬ 
macy. f During the short period that the Irish Papists were in posses¬ 
sion of political power, after the abdication of James the Second, it was 
their constant object to effect a total excision of the Protestants, and to 


* Hugh Oge Macmahon, one of the leading conspirators, who was apprehended in Dublin, 
on the night of the twenty-second of October, confessed,—** That all the lords and gentle¬ 
men in the kingdom that were Papists were engaged in the plot, and that all the Protestants 
were to be killed that night.” His evidence was confirmed by that of many other rebels. 


f Commons’ Journals. Vol. I. pp. 2^, 294'. 
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render Ireland wholly independent of England. What the state of 
Ireland was, subject to this period, previous to, and after, the repeal of 
the restrictive laws, has been already shewn. Whenever disaficction 
reared its head, separation from England was its prominent and unvary¬ 
ing object. It was, therefore, natural to suppose, that a consolidation 
of the two kingdoms, upon the same principle which had influenced, 
and regulated the union of England and Scotland, at the commencement 
of the century, would supply the best remedy to this glaring and 
growing evil. There were other circumstances besides those which 
have been already stated, circumstances connected with the internal 
polity of Ireland, and, more immediately, with the Constitution of 
Parliament, which dictated the necessity of such a measure. A great 
portion of the Members of the House of Commons were under the 
immediate influence and direction of certain political leaders, in either 
House, without whose co-operation the ordinary business of the State 
could not be carried on. Hence the Government was, in a manner, 
dependent on this aristocratical party for its political existence. And 
when any of these great leaders abandoned the cause of Government, 
and opposed its measures, infinite confusion ensued. Such dependence 
of the Government on the heads of a party was highly pernicious in 
another point of view, for it compelled Ministers to yield implicitly to 
their demands, however unreasonable, and however exorbitant; to 
create places, and to grant pensions to their needy and hungry followers. 
The seats, in many close boroughs, were regularly sold, and, in some 
others, artful and factious adventurers, who regarded a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment solely as the means of exchanging poverty and obscurity for 
wealth and celebrity, were returned ; and these uniformly endeavoured, 
by seditious speeches, and popular harangues, to inflame the Popish mul¬ 
titude, already rendered disaffected by religious prejudice. 

After the Romanists obtained, from the most inconsistent and shame¬ 
less Parliament, which ever disgraced a country, the elective franchise, 
they united, as it was natural to suppose they would, in one compact 
body, under the guidance of their clergy, and resolved not to give their 
votes to any persons who would not enter into a solemn engagement to 
support their claims in BtHiament, and to promote their interests upon 
VoL. III. 3 9 
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all occasions.—^The Catholic body, thus associated, and strengthened by 
the accession of many powerful Protestant auxiliaries, hoped, in process 
of time, to be enabled to gain an ascendancy, by the subversion of the 
Established Church ; and their intemperate zeal, flowing from fanaticism, 
produced an extraordinary degree of feverish turbulence. 

Such conduct, on the part of the Romanists, after the ample conces¬ 
sions which they had received from the State, and the full degree of 
civil liberty which they now enjoyed, could surprize those only who 
were ignorant of the force of religious prejudice, and of the natural 
operations of the human mind. Independent of the peculiar policy of 
their church, which renders the promotion of her interests a primary 
consideration with all her followers, the conviction which, we must 
suppose, they possessed of the superior purity of their own faith, the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation which that faith inculcates, and the spirit 
of conversion which has, at all times, and in all countries, distinguished 
its professors; all combined to supply the most powerful motives which 
could stimulate the mind of man, particularly when unenlightened and 
uninformed, to use every exertion for the extirpation of that damnable 
heresy which they considered as destructive of the souls of all who 
cherished it, and for the complete triumph of that church which they 
regarded, not merely as the only true church, but as the only possible 
road to salvation. Whoever thought well of the Romanists, whoever 
believed that they were upright and honest, acting in all they did, upon 
principle, must also believe that they would do every thing which their 
principles taught them was right and proper to be done; and, conse¬ 
quently, that, in seeking to overturn the Established Church, and to 
raise their own on its ruins, they only asserted a right, and discharged a 
duty. If any mischief to the State, then, arose from their efforts to 
attain their object, the fault lay with that Parliament which had entrusted 
to their hands the political power, which their prejudices made them 
think it proper to exercise for the destruction of the established institu¬ 
tions of the country. 

With a constituent body thus divided into two parties, which must be 
in a constant state of collision from the beat which religious divisions 
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engender, and with an opposition in Parliament, well-skilled, and better 
disposed, to inflame their passions and prejudices, and to exasperate 
them against each other, Ireland, it was evident, would be perpetually 
subject to internal convulsions, and her government harassed by incessant 
rebellions. 

Mr. Pitt had long revolved in bis mind all the circumstances of this 
momentous case ; and it was not without great deliberation, nor with¬ 
out justly estimating the force of all the obstacles which he had to 
encounter, and of all the advantages which he hoped to obtain, that he 
finally resolved on attempting to produce an incorporate union of the 
two countries, as the best remedy, of which the nature of the case 
would admit, for the calamities which resulted from the present 
imperfect system. Having previously arranged all the materials of his 
plan, a message from the King to the House of Commons, was delivered 
on the twenty-second of January, in the year 1799» in which his 
Majesty told the House, that he was persuaded that the unremitting 
industry with which our enemies persevered in their avowed design of 
effecting the separation of Ireland from this kingdom, could not fail to 
engage the particular attention of Parliament; and he recommended it 
to the House to consider of the most effectual means of counteracting 
and finally defeating that design; and he trusted that a review of all the 
circumstances which had recently occurred, (joined to the sentiment of 
mutual affection and common interests) would dispose the Parliaments 
of both kingdoms to provide, in the manner which they judged most 
expedient, for settling such complete and final adjustment as might best 
tend to improve and perpetuate a connection essential for their common 
security, and to augment and consolidate the strength, power, and 
resources, of the British empire. 

This message was taken into consideration the day after it was 
delivered, (January 23d) when Mr. Dundas, having laid on the table of 
the House, various papers containing an account of the proceedings of 
certain societies in Ireland, and relative to the rebellion in that country, 
moved an address to his Majesty, pledging the House to proceed, with 
all due dispatch, to the consideration of the several interests recom- 

3 F 2 
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mended in the message to their most serious attention. No sooner was 
the address moved, than Mr. Sheridan rose to deprecate the measure of 
an union, as destructive of the independence of Ireland; as inadequate 
to prevent a separation of the two kingdoms ; and as ill calculated to 
remove the evils complained of. The disaffection to the King’s govern¬ 
ment in dreland, Mr. Sheridan ascribed solely to the ignorance and 
poverty of the people, and these he imputed to the ** exactions and 
imposts of their overgrown landlords.” That ignorance and poverty 
prevailed to a very great extent was, unhappily, but too true ; and dbat 
they arose, in a great measure, from the mode of underletting lands, 
and from the absence of the great proprietors of land from the country, 
is equally certain. But it was surprizing, after recent occurrences, that 
Mr. Sheridan should have totally overlooked one grand and prominent 
cause of disaffection,—religious prqudice, and the rancour which 
flowed from it. Indeed, it is possible he might mean to include this 
under the head of ignorance^ which might fairly be considered as its 
parent. He contended that the causes of these evils should be removed 
before an union should be proposed; and he insisted, that the free 
opinions of the people of Ireland could not be collected, while there 
was an English army in the country. He moved an amendment to the 
address, beseeching his Majesty not to listen to the councils of those 
who should advise or promote the measure of an union, at the present 
crisis, and under the present circumstances of the empire. After some 
judicious observations on Mr. Sheridan’s speech by Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Pitt remarked, that the address would pledge the House to nothing more 
than to take into their consideration the subject recommended to their 
care by the King, and which was highly interesting to the welfare of 
the countiy\ Mr. Sheridan, indeed, wished to preclude all consideration 
of the subject, and had boldly asserted, that the House possessed no 
legitimate power to render their deliberations eflectual. In contradiction 
to the extraordinary position thus laid down, Mr. Pitt maintained, that 
the Parliaments of the two countries had full right and power to consent 
to an union if they thought it adviseable. If the Parliament of Ireland 
had no just power, or legitimate authority, without the immediate 
instructions, not of its constituents merely, but of the people of Ireland 
in the mass, to determine upon this subject, as little had the Parliament 
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of England such authority, as little had the Parliament of Scotland that 
authority, as little had the Parliaments of England and Scotland that 
authority, when they agreed upon the union between the two kingdoms; 
an union, under which the prosperity of both had grown up and flou¬ 
rished ; under which the laws of both had been improved; under 
which had been cherished a principle of cordial co-operation, which had 
led to the happiness of Great Britain, and had rendered it the envy, 
and, be trusted, would make it the protection, of surrounding nations. 
“ You sit in that chair. Sir said Mr. Pitt, ** I stand here before you; 
the honourable gentleman himself addressed you this night; called upon 
this House to entertain a debate, without any right whatever; we are 
all totally destitute of legitimate authority, if the honourable gentleman 
is right in the principle he contended for to-night, on this part of the 
subject. Indeed, if he be right in that principle, you have no Parlia¬ 
ment in England, possessed of legal and just authority at this hour; 
there is no act which you have performed for the last ninety years, how¬ 
ever well intended, or however effectual for the happiness of the people 
of Great Britain, that can be said to be legitimate or legal.” 

Mr. Pitt declared he knew not what ideas Mr. Sheridan might enter¬ 
tain, or what aid he expected, or what countenance he would find ready 
to be given to his doctrine, that ** Parliament is not competent to the 
discussion of this subject.” He knew it led immediately to the system 
of universal right of suffrage in the people; to the doctrine, that each 
man should have an actual share in the government of the country, by 
having a choice for his representative; and then went back to the whole 
system of jacobinism, which, he thought, had been pretty nearly 
exploded as soon as it came to be pretty well understood all over 
Europe. If Mr. Sheridan admitted this, then, and not till then, W'ould 
his argument upon this head of the subject be intelligible and consistent; 
for, without this, the whole of what he had said upon the matter would 
be quite obscure, if not altogether without a meaning. If the cojnpe- 
tence of Parliament, which fully and freely represented all the people of 
this country, (and here Mr. Pitt remarked that he was using no language 
of his own, but was following the approved language of our ancestors) 
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were denied, there was an end to all the authority of the House, not on 
that point only, but on every other point. 

It was deemed unnecessary, by Mr. Pitt, in this stage of the pro¬ 
ceeding, to enter into any detail of the proposed plan, which would be, 
more properly, reserved for a future opportunity, when specific propo¬ 
sitions would be submitted to the House. He, therefore, confined him¬ 
self, at present, to an answer to Mr. Sheridan’s speech, and to an avowal 
of his sentiments on many points to which the various topics intro¬ 
duced in that speech directly or indirectly referred ; and in doing this, 
he, of necessity, endeavoured to remove many false impressions which 
had gone forth on the subject, particularly in Ireland, where it had 
undergone a long and warm discussion, in innumerable pamphlets to 
which it had given birth. Mr. Pitt observed, that, however desirable an 
union might be, and he was convinced that it was, yet he knew it had, 
and must have, its difficulties. He knew it was, of necessity, liable to 
a thousand difficulties, because it was subject to a thousand prejudices, 
and partial objections ; to sentiments hastily conceived by some, and 
eagerly adopted by others; to local and confined views, to^ personal 
affections, and to a multitude of impediments, which, however firm 
their own opinions might be of the indispensable necessity of the 
measure, yet had induced his Majesty’s Ministers not to enter upon the 
detail at that moment. 

Referring to the course of proceedings now intended to be adopted, 
he said that, after a message came from the Throne, recommending, in 
substance, an union between the two kingdoms, nothing in the first 
instance was proposed but a general address, pledging the House to 
nothing more than to take the subject into serious consideration; and a 
day was stated on which the outline of the plan would be submitted to 
Parliament. Such was the grand principle of the proceeding, to which 
Mr. Pitt had supposed not the smallest objection could be urged. The 
question then, was, whether the subject was worthy of their deliberation 
or not. Mr. Sheridan had contended for the negative, in which case he 
was bound to prove, either that the actual state of Ireland was such as 
to require nd remedy whatever, or that, if it did require a rethedy, a 
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better might be proposed than any which had an union for its ov 

that an union, at all events, must be such an evil that the Hoiise^a|^t 
not to entertain the thought of it for a moment. Mr, Sherid m, how¬ 
ever, had adduced no arguments in support of such an opinion: for 
many years past nothing had been heard from him and his friends but 
complaints and lamentations. They had been in the constant habit of 
declaiming, sometimes upon the unjust and cruel, at other times upon 
the inefficient and defective, system by which Ireland had been governed, 
not only in the executive, but also by the deliberative, powers of the 
country. The House had often been reminded of the unfortunate dis¬ 
traction of all its parts of .government, and of the evils which had 
resulted from the whole collectively; nay, they had been told, and that 
pretty confidently, by Mr. Fox, that the system by which Ireland was 
governed was radically defective; tliat, indeed, it was so full of defor¬ 
mity in its very constitution, as that, if we wished to answer the cavils 
of those who disputed the beauty of the Constitution of Great Britain, 
we could not do better than desire them to look at her sister, who was 
so ugly, that, when she was beheld, all objections against the other 
would vanish. Mr. Sheridan was asked, how he had forgotten these 
things, and how it happened that he now saw none of these defor¬ 
mities ? How he came all at once, to be satisfied that this was an 
unjust picture of Ireland; that Ireland was as secure as she could be, 
and that her government wanted no remedy ? Mr, Pitt had seen the 
Parliament of Ireland do much that deserved praise, but he had not seen 
enough to enable him to prove, that the happiness of that country was 
perfectly secure; he had not seen enough to prove, that there had not 
lately been there a desperate rebellion; he had not seen enough to prove, 
that the House should conclude that the safety of that part of the 
British empire was free from danger; he had not seen enough to prove, 
that there did not, at that hour, exist in Ireland evils which all must , 
deplore, and which they had much more reason to deplore than they had 
to deplore those which Mr. Sheridan and his friends had so repeatedly, 
and so vehemently, pressed upon the attention of the House. “ I say,” 
pursued Mr. Pitt, ** that Ireland is subject to great and deplorable evils, 
which have a d^p root, for they lie in the situation of the country 
itself; in the pfi^aent character, manners, and habits, of its people ; io 
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their want of intelligence, or, in other words, their ignorance; in the 
unavoidable separation between certain classes; in the state of, property ; 
in its religious distinctions; in the rancour which bigotry engenders, 
and which superstition rears and cherishes.” 

Mr. Sheridan had told the House, that these were evils which could 
not be cured in a moment. Mr. Pitt knew they could not, but the 
question was, whether it would not be wise and prudent to adopt some 
plan by which that cure might be effected in the course of time } If, 
indeed, it could have been produced by what Mr. Sheridan, and his 
political associates, had often recommended to the House, by what they 
called a Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Keform, the task 
would have been much easier than, in truth, it was now found to be; 
but Catholic Emancipation, and Parliamentary Reform, were pretexts 
used by some to cover designs of a very difierent nature. If such an 
object could be kept in view, and could be attained by calm, dispas¬ 
sionate, sober, investigation, no man would be readier than himself, Mr. 
Pitt declared, to assent to any measure for that purpose.—But if the 
state of society were such, that law's, however wdse in tliemselves, would 
be ineffectual as to their object, until the manners and customs of the 
people were altered; if men were in a state of poverty in w'hich it 
was impossible they could have any comfort; if the progress of civil¬ 
ization depended, in a great measure, upon the distribution of wealth ; 
if the improvement of that wealth depended very much upon the im¬ 
provement of capital; if all the advantages to be derived from an 
increase of national wealth depended much upon the temper of the 
inhabitants; if these advantages, together with the still greater advan¬ 
tage of mental improvement, were all retarded by the distractions and 
divisions of party, by the blind zeal and phrenzy of religious prejudices, 
by old and furious family feuds;—if all these circumstances and objects 
combined to make a country wretched, what was the remedy ? An 
impartial Legislature, standing aloof from local party connection, suffi¬ 
ciently removed from the scene of contending factions, to be the advocate 
or the champion of neither ; being so placed as to have no superstitious 
reverence for the names and prejudices of ancient families, who had so 
long enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of certain public patronage and 
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property, which custom had sanctioned, and which modern necessity 
might justify; a Legislature which would neither give way to the haughty 
pretensions of a few, nor open the door to popular inroads, to clamour, 
or to invasion of all sacred forms and regularities, under the false and 
imposing colours of philosophical improvement in the art of government. 
This was the thing which was wanted for Ireland. Where was it to be 
found } In that country, where the evils which had been enumerated 
existed, or in this ? In other words, where was that Legislature to deli¬ 
berate ? In a place where the utmost effort of what was called Patriotism, 
amounted to nothing more than an aim at temporary popularit\% as was 
evident from what had happened ; or in a place where the discussion was 
calm and temperate ? Certainly the latter ; that is, in England. To 
neglect to establish such a Legislature, when the calls for its establish¬ 
ment were so numerous, so potent, and so imperative, and when it was 
possible to establish it, was an imprudence, in the mind of Mr. Pitt, 
which nothing could justify.—“ I say also,” added he, that much of 
the evil which Ireland now labours under arises, unavoidably, from the 
condition of the Parliament of that country.” 

Mr. Pitt observed, that one of the defects to which he had adverted— 
the want of introduction of capital into Ireland,—could only be removed 
by connection and intercourse with Great Britain, which would improve 
the temper and manners, as well as the understandings of the people of 
Ireland ; and by a Parliament which should entertain no jealousies arising 
from local prejudices ; and this could only be the case when a Parliament 
should deliberate in England, and that, too, upon the interest of both 
countries united. It was upon that, and upon that only, the happiness 
of the people of Ireland depended. In answer to an objection which 
had been founded, to the present measure, on the ground that the regu¬ 
lations of 1782 were considered as a Jinal adjustment, it was remarked 
by Mr. Pitt, that that adjustment finally settled the independence of the 
Irish Legislature ; but he reminded the House, that a resolution had been 
then entered into by the Irish Parliament, declaring, in substance, that 
the interests of Great Britain and Ireland were inseparable, that the 
connection ought to be founded on a solid and permanent basis, and that 
Ireland would adopt such measures as should be consistent with its own 
VoL. III. 3 G 
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mternal tranquillity, and as might be connected with the strength and 
stability of the whole of the British Empire. Here, then, was a proof 
upon record, that something was left to be done after the Legislature of 
Ireland had gained its independence. This resolution was carried to the 
Throne, but nothing had yet been done in consequence of it. It was 
now proposed, not that Ireland should have some benefits, as part of the 
British Empire, but that she should be allowed to participate in all the 
blessings w’^hich England enjoyed. 

For one hundred years England had pursued a very narrow policy with 
regard to Ireland. She had manifested a very absurd jealousy concerning 
the growth, produce, and manufacture of several articles, which would 
be done away by the plan now in contemplation. When there existed 
two independent Parliaments in one Empire, there could be no security 
for the continuance of their harmony and cordial co-operation. Every 
genuine patriot: of both countries assented to the general proposition, 
that England and Ireland should stand or fall—should live and die, to¬ 
gether; and yet, without an Union, there could be no security for the 
continuance of that sentiment. The happiness of both countries ought 
to be perpetual; but, as matters stood now, it was liable to a thousand 
accidents; it depended upon the violence of the moment; it might be 
governed, upon views of temporary popularity, or upon the personal 
convenience of a few individuals ; a tenure by which no nation should 
hold its happiness. 

These positions were not hastily advanced, but had a reference to the 
conduct of two champions of parties in the two countries, Mr. Grattan, 
who, Mr. Pitt said, had a large pecuniary reward for his labours ; and 
Mr. Fox, who was the subject of great panegyric in England and in Ire¬ 
land. These champions were satisfied when the Irish legislature was 
declared independent of the English. The former had, what was sup¬ 
posed to be, sovereign power; it had the power of dictating to the 
Executive authority, upon the questions of war and peace, in the same 
controlling manner as the Parliament of this country had;—but what 
security was there that they would both agree on all questions thereafter, 
in which the general interests of the British empire should be involved ? 
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Was it a difficult thing to suppose a case in which they might clash, and 
become, perhaps, as hostile to one another as any two independent bodies 
politic in Europe ? Mr. Pitt had no difficulty in saying, that such a case 
might possibly happen, nor did he think that much was gained, by the 
declaration of the independence of the Irish Parliament, or ever would 
be gained, by the British empire, until there should be some security 
that both legislatures w'ould go on harmoniously together, upon all 
questions in which the general interests of the British empire were involved. 
Neither did he much admire the philosophy of that person who thought 
he had completed a beautiful new fabric when he had only perfected the 
destruction of an old one, who called that destruction, the most stu¬ 
pendous pile of human wisdom that ever was exhibited to the world.”—- 
When he found such a man, after the act was passed, which declared 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, assenting to the principle of 
the resolution of a committee, stating that the connection between the 
two countries should be established by mutual consent on a solid and 
permanent basis, and when he found that such a resolution was carried 
to the Throne, as had been already observed, and W'hen he reflected that 
nothing was afterwards done towards carrying that resolution into effect, 
he had the authority of that person and liis friends, for saying, that what 
was^done in declaring the Parliament of Ireland independent, w^as defective 
in a point which was indispensable for the happiness of tlie people of 
Ireland, and, indeed, of both countries. Mr. Pitt asserted then, that the 
071118 lay upon those wdio opposed the Union, to shew its bad tendency, 
rather than upon Ministers to shew its probable good effect, for their 
own conduct proclaimed the absolute necessity of something being done ; 
it was incumbent upon all those who took a part in the discussion upon 
that subject, and who approved the measure— the childish 7ncasu7'e of the 
mdcpendeiice of the Parliament of IreUmd ! without any security that 
the two Parliaments should never differ essentially upon any point in 
which, the happiness of the whole empire might be involved, to shew it:; 
and upon Mr. Sheridan, as much as upon any one, for he took an activp 
share in the parliamentary proceedings to which he had alluded. 

How stood the case in point of experience M Was therp a probability, 
or was there not, that the Parliaments of the two countries ipight differ 
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upon a point essentially interesting to the British empire ? The House 
had a guide upon that subject. They might profit by experience. ** I 
mean,” said Mr. Pitt, “ by the case of the regency.” Mr. Sheridan had 
observed, that there was no difference between the two Parliaments, as 
to the Regent. There was, indeed, no difference as to the person; but 
there was an essential difference as to the principle ; the Irish Parliament 
decided on one principle, the English Parliament on another, and their 
agreement, as to the person, was accidental;—^and, upon the distinct 
principles on which the two Parliaments proceeded, they might as well 
have differed upon the person who was to be Regent, as on the powers 
to be granted to him. Could any man say, that this was not ah instance 
of an essential diflerence upon a point essential to the welfare of the 
British empire or, could any man shew what security there was, that 
an essential difference upon some other object might not thereafter occur 
between the two Parliaments ? That they had not hitherto differed in 
the great and momentous events which had been agitated before Parlia¬ 
ment, was a good fortune which had arisen from one general cause, 
that of all descriptions of persons having united against one common 
enemy, with the exception only of a few, whose counsels, happily for 
both countries, and for the civilized part of the world, had lost all their 
influence. Would it be contended, that such difference, as occurred at 
the time of the regency, would never occur again ? Would 4t be asserted, 
that when we come to treat for peace, for instance, • or to- consider any 
subject of alliance with a foreign power, or to move any question of 
trade or commerce, that then the local prejudices (which had great 
influence) might not occasion a difference between the two legislatures, 

• upon points that might be essential to the welfare of both kingdoms ? 
No matter what the cause of difference was ; it was enough that such a 
difference might exist. A party in England might give the Throne one 
kind of advice, by its Parliament; a party in Ireland might give directly 
opposite advice, upon the most essential points of public welfare, upon 
a foreign alliance, upon the army, upon the navy, upon any branch of 
the public service, upon trade, upon commerce, or upon any point that 
might affect the prosperity of the empire at large. What would have 
been the consequence to both England and Ireland, had the dissensions 
in the latter country been the same, in point of force, against the Exe¬ 
cutive government in Parliament, since the commencement of the preseri|t 
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war, as they were at the time whea the Irish propositions were rejected ^ 
Had those men> who were at the head of the Opposition, in eitlier country, 
possessed the confidence of any considerable part of the public, would it 
be maintained, tliat any Minister would have been able to save Great 
Britain or Ireland from destruction ? But, happily for us, happily for 
every part of the civilized world, the iniquity of the common eHt^my 
had produced a general Union ; else all the evils which had been already 
jstated, together with the poison of Jacobinism, would have come upon 
us, and such a complication would have soon completed the ruin of our 
Empire; but, fortunately, the counsels of those who favoured such 
principles were rejected with disdain, by the good sense of mankind at 
large. When, however, the cement by which the two legislatures had 
been held together should lose its efficacy, no security would remain for 
the continuance of their cordial co-operation ; for the present state of 
society in Ireland, as well as its representation, which partook of its 
nature, was radically defective. 

Mr. Pitt apologized for the length of his remarks in the present stage 
of the business. He had thought a great deal upon the subject; and 
what he had said was nothing but the result of his own observations.— 
He was bound to convey to the House every information w'hich it was 
in his power to give ; but, however acceptable, or otherwise, his senti¬ 
ments might be to either party in this country, or to those whom he 
respected on the other side the water, his duty compelled him to speak 
them freely. He saw the case so plainly, and he felt it so strongly, that 
there was no circumstance of apparent or probable difficulty, no appre¬ 
hension of popularity, no fear of toil or labour, which should prevent 
him from using every exertion which remained in his power to accom¬ 
plish this great work, on which, he was persuaded, depended the internal 
tranquillity of Ireland, the interest of the British empire at large, and, 
he hoped he might add, the happiness of a great part of the habitable 
world. Mr. Sheridan’s amendment was negatived, and the address carried, 
without a division. 

Previous to the introduction of this subject into the British Parliament, 
it had undergone a great dcil of discussion in Ireland, In order to sound 
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the public opinion on the important question of an Union, in Ireland, 
a gentleman, holding a public situation there,* published a pamphlet, 
in the winter of 179^, entitled, ** Arguments for and against an Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland considered.” It was circulated by 
the government, with great industry, in every part of the sister kingdom, 
wh^re it excited considerable alarm; and gave rise to a Controversy, 
which, as might be expected, was carried on with great warmth, and no 
small bitterness of invective. Indeed, for some weeks, both the press and 
the public attention in Ireland, were engrossed by the subject. 

The bar were among the foremost to take the alarm, and indeed they 
were induced to exert themselves in the business, by more motives than 
a mere amor pati'ice, a bare impulse of patriotism.f On the 9th of 
December they had a meeting in Dublin, when Mr. Saurin moved, 
“ That the measure of a legislative union of this kingdom and Great 
Britain is an innovation, which it would be highly dangerous and im¬ 
proper to propose, at the present juncture, to this country.” A long 
debate, of course, ensued, where every member w’as an orator, and a 
division took place on a motion of adjournment, which was supported 


♦ Mr. Edward Cooke, who was then under secretary at the Castle. 

f In Mr. Cooke’s tract it had been observed,—“ The chief opposition to the measure must be 
expected from the b.ir, who are supposed to be more personally interested against it, than any 
class in society. It is a general habit in the gentlemen of Ireland, to educate their sons at the 
Temple, and the number of barristers is much greater, in proportion, here than in England. 
And as the profession will not support, by any means, the numbers which pursue it, lawyers, 
in Ireland, extend their circle to politics, and are very numerous in Parliament, and extremely 
active in the business of it. In England, there are few lawyers in the House of Commons,* 
whereas, in Ireland they are a formidable phalanx. Were a legislative union to take place, 
•Irish lawyers would be deprived of the parliamentary market for their abilities and ambition ; 
they could not attend the British Parliament without renouncing business ; they would be 
(entirely confined to professional prospects ; and mere political emolument and sdtuations would) 
be taken from their grasp.—But the very reasons which make the bar oppose an union, are 
arguments in f-nour of it.” 

• This might be the case when Mr. Cooke wrote; but, at present, lawyers are nearly as 
numerous in the British, as they formerly were in the Irish, House of Commton*. 
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only by thirty-two votes, in opposition to pne hundred and sixty-six, 
who approved the original question. 


Five days after this meeting the corporation of Dublin held a posi 
assembly^ at which it was resolved, “ That, by the spirited exertions of 
the people and Parliament of Ireland, the trade and constitution thereof 
were settled on principles so liberal, that the nation had risen ever since 
fapidly in wealth and consequence. And that, having boldly defended 
the constitution in King; Lords, and Commons, against the open and 
secret abettors of rebellion, they were determined steadily to oppose any 
attempt that might be made to surrender the free legislation of that 
kingdom, by uniting with the legislature of Great Britain. The next 
day, at a numerous and respectable meeting of the bankers and merchants 
of Dublin, the Lord Mayor in the chair, resolutions of equal strength 
against the union were proposed and adopted. The alarm, in short, 
became general, and parochial meetings were convened to express dis¬ 
approbation of a measure, which seemed to be an object of universal 
dread. The Fellows of Trinity College, and such of the students as 
were qualified to vote at elections, joined in a request to their represen¬ 
tatives that they would oppose the union. 


This opposition was naturally to be expected on a question peculiarly 
calculated to affect the passions and prejudices of many, and to rouzc 
that laudable pride which the patriot feels in the dignity and honour of 
his country. It was a question, on which the most honest, upright, and 
enlightened men might reasonably differ without subjecting themselves 
to the imputation of improper motives. If an Irishman felt the inde¬ 
pendence of his country to be shaken, her rank in the scale of nations to 
be lowered, or her character to be injured, by an union with Great Britain, 
he had not only a right to oppose it, but it was his duty to exercise that 
right, if, after a patient and attentive examination of every argument in 
favour of the measure, he should find no reason to change his original 
opinion. 

In the midst of the ferment thus excited, the Parliament of Ireland 
met, on the„22d pf Jan. 1799* The Viceroy, in his speech, observed. 
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that a spirit of disaffection still prevailed in many parts of Ireland; 
that the agents of the enemy were active in raising an expectation of 
fresh assistance from France, for the purpose of separating that kingdom 
from Great Britain, which must have engaged their particular attention ; 
and that his Majesty had commanded him to express his anxious hope, 
that this consideration, joined to the sentiment of mutual afiection 
and common interest, would dispose the Parliaments in both kingdoms 
to provide the most effectual means of maintaining and improving the 
connection essential to their common security, and of consolidating, as 
far as possible, into one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the power, 
and the resources of the British empire. 

The address was moved by the Earl of Glandore, who took a brief 
view of the advantages which would result from an union of the two 
countries, and earnestly recommending the adoption of that measure; 
and an amendment, moved by Lord Powerscourt, in which the recom¬ 
mendation was omitted, was negatived without a division. In the 
House of Commons, however, the ministerial project experienced a 
difierent reception. The address was there moved by Lord Tyrone, and 
the amendment, having the same object as that moved in the Lords, 
was rejected only by one solitary voice. This trifling majority was 
justly considered, by the enemies to the union, as a victory gained over 
its friends, and, as such, it was celebrated in the metropolis, and its 
vicinity, with various demonstrations of joy. When the address was 
reported from the Committee appointed to prepare it, Sir Laurence 
Parsons moved, that the following words in the address, That the 
House would take into their consideration the principle of consolidating, 
as far as possible, into one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the 
power, and the resources of the British empire,” should be expunged. 
Upon this motion a long debate took place, which lasted till six in the 
morning, when it was carried by one hundred and nine votes, against 
one hundred and four. Lord Castlereagh then told the House that he 
had brought forward this measure in compliance with the duties of his 
station, and with no other view than the mutual advantages of both 
countries, and the general strength, welfare, and prosperity of the 
empire; however, tliose gentlemen who had thought proper to oppose 
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the measure, without so much as examining a tittle of its purport, or 
any of its arrangements, would recollect that, when the day should come 
when that House would feel the necessity of its adoption, upon their 
own heads w'ould fall the responsibility for rejecting a measure of such 
high importance to the tranquillity and solid happiness of their country. 

The exultation of the Anti-Unionists now rose to a very high pitch ; 
the friends and advocates of the measure were not merely reviled in 
paragraphs and pamphlets, but were exposed to more practical insults, 
in their passage to and from the House. The Commons, after these 
discussions, adjourned their sittings to the 7th of l'ebrua^ 3 ^ 

This defeat, however, did not deter Mr. Pitt from the execution of his 
intention to unfold the principle and object of his plan to Parliament, and 
to the public. Accordingly, on the day appointed for the further consi¬ 
deration of the question, in the British House of Common^, the last day 
of January, he opened the subject by expressing his disappointment at 
what had recently passed in the sister kingdom. He knew, and he 
acknowledged, that the Parliament of Ireland possessed the power, the 
entire competence, on the behalf of that country, alike to accept or reject 
a proposition of this nature, lie saw that, at the present moment, one 
House of Parliament in Ireland had expressed a repugnance even to the 
consideration of the measure. And he expressed his deep regret that a 
plan, fraught with so many advantages, to Ireland in particular, should 
have been so received, before even its nature could be known. But, with 
his feelings on the subject, with his knowledge of the undoubted rights 
of the Irish legislature, he should never speak of its determination in any 
other terms but those of respect. But he felt, also, that, as a member of 
the British Parliament, he had a right to exercise, and a duty to perform. 
That duty was to express, as distinctly as he could, the general nature and 
outline of his plan, which, in his conscience, he thought would tend, 
in the strongest manner, to ensure the safety and the happiness of both 
kingdoms. 


While he felt, therefore, that, so long as the House of Commons of 
Yol. III. 3 H 
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Ireland viewed the subject in the light thej now viewed it, there was na' 
chance for its adoption, he did not think that, on that account, he ought 
to abstain from submitting it to the consideration of the British Parlia¬ 
ment ; on the contrary, he deemed it the more necessary to explain 
distinctly the principles of the measure, and to state the grounds upon 
which it appeared to him to be entitled to the approbation of the legisla¬ 
ture. If Parliament, upon a full knowledge of the plan, and upon a fair 
explanation of its nature and tendency, should be of opinion, with him, 
that it was founded upon fair, just, and equitable principles, calculated to 
produce mutual advantages to the two kingdoms, he should then propose, 
that their determination should remain recorded, as that by which the 
Parliament of Great Britain were ready to abide, leaving to the legisla¬ 
ture of Ireland to reject or to adopt it thereafter, upon a full considera¬ 
tion of the subject. 

'I'here was no man who would deny, that, in a great question of this 
nature, involving in it objects which, in the first instance, were more 
likely to be decided upon by passion than by judgment, in a question in 
which an honest, but a mistaken, sense of national pride was so likely to 
operate, much misconstruction and misconception must inevitably 
happen. It therefore became the more necessary, that the intentions of 
the government which proposed the measure, and the principles of the 
measure itself, should be distinctly understood. But, in stating that 
intention, and those principles, Mr, Pitt professed to have something more 
in view than a mere vindication of government for having proposed 
the measure. He entertained a confidence, even under the apparent 
discouragement of the opinion expressed by the Irisli House of Commons, 
that the measure was founded upon such clear, such demonstrable 
grounds of utility, was so well calculated to add to the strength and 
power of the empire, (in which the safety of Ireland was included, and 
from which it never could be separated) and was attended with so many 
advantages to Ireland in particular, that all that could be necessary for 
its ultimate adoption was, that it should be stated distinctly, temperately, 
and fully, and that it should be left to the unprejudiced, the dispassionate, 
and the sober, judgment of the Parliament of Ireland. He wished, that 
those whose interests were involved in the measure, should have time 
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for consideration ; he wished that time should be given to the landed, 
to the mercantile, and to the manufacturing interest; that they should 
look at it in all its bearings, and that they should coolly examine, and sift 
the popular arguments by which it had been opposed, and that then they 
should give their deliberative and final judgment. 

He was the more encouraged to hope for the ultimate success of the 
measure, when he saw, notwithstanding all the prejudices which it had 
excited, that barely more than one-half of the members of the House of 
Commons were adverse to it; and that, in the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment in Ireland, containing, as it did, so large a proportion of the pro¬ 
perty of that kingdom, it was approved by a great majority. When he 
had reason to believe that the sentiments of a considerable portion of 
the people of that country were favourable to it, and that much of 
the manufacturing, and of the commercial, interest of Ireland were 
already sensible how much it was calculated to promote their advantage; 
he thought, when it came to be more deliberately examined, and when it 
was seen in what temper it was here proposed and discussed, that it would 
still terminate in that which could alone be a fortunate result. It would 
be vain, indeed, to hope, that a proposition on which prejudices were so 
likely to operate, and which was so liable to misconception, should be 
unanimously approved. But the approbation for which he hoped, was 
that of the Irish Parliament, and that of the intelligent part of the Irish 
public. It was with a view to that object that he thought it his duty to 
bring the measure forward at present; not for the sake of urging its 
immediate adoption, but that it might be known and recorded. It was 
not necessary for this purpose to enter into any thing more than such a 
general statement of the nature of the plan as would enable the House to 
form a correct judgment of it. 

As to the general principle upon which the whole of the measure in 
contemplation was founded, Mr. Pitt was happy to observe, from what 
had recently passed, that there was not a probability of any difference of 
opinion. This principle, to which both sides of the House expressed their 
assent, was, that a perpetual connection between Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land was essential to the interests of both. He did not wish merely for 

3 H 2 
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tlic maintenance of that connection, as tending to add to the general 
strength of the empire, but he wished for the maintenance of it with a 
peculiar regard to the local interests of Ireland, with a regard to every 
thing that could give to Ireland its due weight and importance, as a great 
member of the empire. He wished for it with a view of giving to that 
country the means of improving all its great natural resources, and of 
giving it a full participation of all those blessings which this country so 
eminently enjoyed. The discussion of this subject was now called for by 
the attack which had been made by foreign enemies and domestic traitors 
on that very connection, the necessity of which had been admitted on 
all hands. The dissolution of that connection was the great object of the 
hostility of the common enemies of both countries; it was almost the only 
remaining hope with which they now continued the eonfest. Raffled and 
defeated, as they had hitherto been, they still retained the hope, they 
were still meditating attempts, to dissolve that connection. They had 
shewn that they thought this the vulnerable point in which England 
might be most successfully attacked ; and it was our business to derive 
advantage from the Iiostility of our enemies ; to profit by the designs of 
those who, if their conduct displayed no true wisdom, at least possessed, 
in an eminent degree, that species of wisdom which was calculated for 
the promotion of mischief. They knew upon what footing the connec¬ 
tion between the two countries rested, and they felt the most ardent 
hope that the two Parliaments would be infatuated enough not to 
render their designs abortive, by fixing that connection upon a 
more solid basis. 

These circumstances alone ought, in the opinion of Mr. Pitt, to induce 
the House deliberately, and dispassionately, to review the situation of the 
two countries, and to endeavour to find out a proper remedy for an evil, 
the existence of which was but too apparent. It required but a moment’s 
reflection, for any man who had marked the progress of events, to decide 
upon the true state and character of their connection. It was evidently 
one which did not aflbrd that security which, even in times less dan¬ 
gerous and critical than the present, would have been necessary to enable 
the empire to avail itself of its strength and its resources. 
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Mr. Pitt again entered upon a view of the act of 1782, in order to 
prove that it was not considered as a final adjustment, but that it was 
in the contemplation of the administration of that day, to pursue a line 
of conduct conformable to the part of the address which prayed his 
Majesty to take such further measures as to him seemed proper, to 
strengthen the connection between the two countries. The answer 
from the King stated, that, in compliance with the address, he would 
immediately take such measures as might be necessary for that purpose ; 
and this answer was delivered to the House, by Mr. Pox himself, who 
was then Secretary of State. Mr. Pitt asserted, without the least fear of 
contnidiction from any member whatever, that it was in the contempla¬ 
tion of the government of that day to adopt some measure of the nature 
alluded to in the address ;—since that period, however, no such measure 
had been taken. He also maintained, that the veiy system which, by 
those very Ministers who brought it forward, was found to be imperfect, 
even for the purpose of maintaining the connection between the two 
countries, remained, at that moment, in the same imperfect state. It 
left the two countries with separate and independent legislatures, con¬ 
nected only by this tie, that the Executive Government in both was the 
same,—that the Crown exercised its power of assenting to Irish Acts of 
Parliament, under the great seal of Great Britain, and by the advice of 
British Ministers. Whether this was a sufficient tic to unite them in 
time of peace ;—whether, in time of war, it w as sufficient to consolidate 
their strength against a common enemy ;—whether it was sufficient to 
guard against those local jealousies which must necessarily, sometimes, 
exist between countries so connected ;—whether it was calculated to 
afford to Ireland all the important, commercial, and political, advantages 
which she would derive from a closer connection with Great Britain ;— 
whether it could give to both nations that degree of strength and pros¬ 
perity, which must be the result'of an union, needed only be stated to 
be decided. 

Mr. Pitt referred to the commercial propositions in order to avail him¬ 
self of an opinion advanced, on that occasion, by Mr. Foster, who was 
then Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, and who w^as now Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, wdiere he had given his vote against the 
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measure of an union. Mr. Foster then told the Irish Parliament :—** If 
this infatuated country gives up the present offer, she may look for it 
again in vain.” Here he was happily mistaken; Ireland had again the 
offer of the same advantages, but more complete, and, in all respects, 
better calculated to attain their object; and this offer Mr. Foster had 
exerted all his inffuence to reject. But he had farther said, ** things 
cannot remain as they are^ —commercial jealousy is roused,—it will 
increase with two independent legislatures ;—^and without an united 
interest in commerce, in a commercial Empire, political union will receive 
many shocks, and separation of interest must threaten separation of 
connection, which every honest Irishman must shudder to look at, as a 
possible event.” 

These expressions were not quoted, by Mr. Pitt, as pledges given by 
Mr. Foster, that he would support a proposal for an union between the 
two countries; but to prove, that the situation of the two countries, 
after the final adjustment of 1782, was such, in his opinion, as led to 
the danger of a separation between them. What was the evil to which 
Mr. Foster alluded ? Commercial jealousies between two countries, acting 
upon the laws of two independent legislatures, and the danger of these 
legislatures acting in opposition to each other.—How could this evil be 
remedied ? By two means only; either by some compact entered into 
by the legislatures of the two countries respecting the mode of forming 
their commercial regulations, or else, by blending the two legislatures 
together; these were the only two means; and Mr. Pitt defied the wit 
of man to point out a third. The mode of compact was proposed in 
1785 ; but, unfortunately, in spite of Mr. Foster’s eloquence and autho¬ 
rity, who then stated the importance of guarding against the evil, it so 
happened, that doctrines, derived chiefly from this side of the water, 
succeeded in convincing the Parliamenft of Ireland, that it would be 
inconsistent with their independence to enter into any compact whatever. 
Mr. Foster then asserted, that the unsettled state in which the matter was 
left, w'ould give “ Political Union many shocks, and lead to a separation 
of connection.” This remedy having thus failed, no other now remained, 
than that of—a Legislative Union, 
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Mr. Pitt used many other arguments, and put several other cases, in 
order to demonstrate the inadequacy of the settlement of 1782, to produce 
a cordial harmony between the sister kingdoms, and the bad consequences 
resulting from the want of such harmony ; and he then proceeded to a 
statement of the circumstances which peculiarly called-upon the Parlia¬ 
ment, at that moment, to remedy the existing imperfeK^n. The country 
was then engaged in the most important and momentous conflict that 
ever occurred in the history of the world ;—a conflict in which Great 
Britain was distinguished, for having made the only manly and success¬ 
ful stand against the common enemies of civilized society. She saw the 
point in which that enemy thought her the most assailable. Were not 
the Parliament then, bound, in policy and prudence, to strengthen that 
vulnerable point, involved, as the nation was, in a contest of liberty 
against despotism, of property against plunder and rapine, of religion 
and order against impiety and anarchy } There was a time when this 
would have been termed declamation; but, unfortunately, long and 
bitter experience had taught the people to feel, that it was only the 
feeble and imperfect representation of those calamities (the result of 
French principles and French arms) which were every day attested by 
the wounds of the bleeding world. 

Was there a man who did not admit the importance of a measure 
which, at such a crisis, might augment the strength of the empire, and 
thereby ensure its safety ? Would not that benefit to Ireland be, of itself, 
so solid, so inestimable, that, in comparison with it, all commercial 
interests, and the preservation of local habits and manners, would be 
trifling, even were they to be endangered by an Union, which they 
undoubtedly would not be ? The people of Ireland, Mr. Pitt believed, 
were proud of being associated with the English in the contest in which 
they were engaged, and must feel the advantage of augmenting the general 
force of the empire. That an Union was calculated to produce that 
effect, he thought was a proposition which could not be disputed. There 
was not in any court of Europe a statesman so ill informed as not to 
know, that the power of the empire would be increased, to a very great 
extent indeed, by such a consolidation of the strength of the two king¬ 
doms. The same language had been held by every writer of any infor- 
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mation on the subject, in the course of the cenjl^ry. If the ministers 
of our allies were to be asked, what measure they thought most likely to 
augment the power of the British empire, and consequently to increase 
that strength by which they were now protected ; if the agent of our 
enemies were to be asked, what measure would be most likely to render 
their designs abortive, the answer would be the same in both cases, 
namely, the firm consolidation of every part of the empire. 

Xhere was another coitsidoraiion well worth attention. What were 
the peculiar means by which we had been enabled to resist the unequalled, 
and eccentric, efforts of France, without any diminution, nay, with an 
increase, of our general prosperity ? What, but the great commercial 
resources which we possessed ? A measure, then, which must commu¬ 
nicate to such a mighty limb of the empire as Ireland all the commercial 
advantages which Great Britain enjoyed, which would open the markets 
of the one country to the other, which would give them both the com¬ 
mon use of their capitals, must, by diffusing a large portion of wealth 
over Ireland, considerably increase the resources, and consequently the 
strength, of the whole empire. 

But it was not merely in this general view that Mr. Pitt thought the 
question ought to be considered. It ought to be looked to with a view 
peculiarly to the permanent interest and security of Ireland. When 
that country was threatened with the double danger of hostile attacks by 
enemies without, and of treason within, from what quarter did she derive 
the means of her deliverance ?—From the naval force of Great Britain— 
from the voluntary exertions of her military of every description, not 
called for by law—and from her pecuniary resources, added to the loyalty 
and energy of the inhabitants of Ireland itself, of which it was impossible 
to speak with too much praise, and which shewed how well they deserved 
to be called the brethren of Britons. Their own courage might, perhaps, 
have ultimately succeeded in repelling the dangers by which they were 
threatened, but it would have been after a long contest, and after having 
waded through seas of blood. Were it certain, that the same ready and 
effectual assistance, which we had happily afforded on that occasion, 
would be always equally within our power ? Great Britain had always 
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felt a common intcrest'fe fhe safety of Ireland : but that common interest 
was never so obvious and 4rgent as when the common enemy made her 
attack upon Great Britain through the medium of Ireland; and when 
their attack upon Ireland went to deprive her of her connection with 
Great Britain, and to substitute in its stead the new government of the 
French Republic. When that danger threatened IreHiid^ the purse of 
Great Britain was as open for the wants of Ireland as for the necessities 
of England. 

These circumstances were stated by Mr. Pitt, not to upbraid Ireland 
for the benefits which England had conferred, but only to shew the 
friendship and good-will with which this country had acted towards her. 
But if struggles of this sort might and must return again,—if the worst 
dangers were those which were yet to come, dangers which might be 
greater from being more disguised,—if these situations might arise when 
the same means of reUi^ were not in our power, what was the remedy 
which reason and policy pointeji out ? It was to identify them with us ; it 
was to make them a part of the same rommnnitv, by giving them a full 
share of those accumulated blessings which were diffused throughout 
Great Britain ; it was, in a word, by giving them a full participation of 
the wealth, the power, and the stability, of the British empire. If, then, 
the measure came recommended, not only by the obvious defects of the 
system which then existed, but that it had also the pre-eminent recom¬ 
mendation of increasing the general power of the empire, and of guarding 
against future danger from the common enemy, it was next to be con¬ 
sidered in its effects upon the internal condition of Ireland. 

Mr. Pitt was perfectly aware that, so long as Ireland was separated 
from Great Britain, any attempt on our part to provide measures which 
might be thought salutary, as respecting questions of contending sects 
or parties, of the claimed rights of the Catholics, or of the precautions 
necessary for the security of the Protestants ;—all these, though they 
might have been brought forward by the very persons who were the 
advocates of the final adjustment of 1782, were, in fact, attacks upon 
the independence of the Irish Parliament, and attempts to usurp the right 
of deciding on points which could only be brought within the province 
VoL, III. 3 I 
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of the British Parliament by compact. Until were united^ 

any attempt to make regulations here for the internal state of Ireland 
must certainly be a violation of her independence. But, feeling as he 
did for the interests and welfare of the Irish, he could not be inattentive 
to passing events ;; he must, therefore, repeat, that whoever looked at 
the circumstances to which he had alluded,—whoever considered that 
the enemy had shewn by their conduct that they considered Ireland as 
the weakest and most assailable part of the empire,—whoever had 
reflected upon those dreadful and inexcusable cruelties, instigated by the 
enemies of both countries, and upon those lamentable severities with 
which the exertions for the defence of Ireland were unhapily, but un¬ 
avoidably, attended, and the necessity of which was itself one great 
aggravation of the crimes and treasons which led to them, must feel 
that, as it now stood composed, in the hostile division of its sects, in the 
animosities existing between ancient settlers and original inhabitants, 
in the ignorance and want of civilization whidh , marked that country 
more than almost any other country in Europe, in the unfortunate pre¬ 
valence of .Tacobin principles, arising from these causes, and augmenting 
their malignity, and which had produced tliat disticssed state which 
they now deplored;—every one, who reflected upon all these circum¬ 
stances, must agree with him, in thinking that there was no cure but in 
the formation of a general Imperial Legislature, free alike from terror 
and from resentment, removed from the danger and agitation, uninflu¬ 
enced by the prejudices, and uninflamed by the passions, of that dis¬ 
tracted country. 

Among the great and known defects of Ireland, as Mr. Pitt had 
observed, in the first debate upon the sulject, one of the most promi¬ 
nent features was, its want of industry and of capital ; and how were 
those wants to be supplied, but by blending more closely with Ireland 
the industry and capital of this country ? But, above all, what was 
their situation, in respect of the great religious distinctions between the 
people of Ireland ? The Protestant felt that the claims of the Catho¬ 
lics threatened the existence of the Protestant ascendancy; while, on 
the other hand, the great body of Catholics felt the establishment of the 
National Church, and their exclusion from the exercise of certain rights 
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and privileges, a grievi^C^, Between the two it became a matter of 
difficulty, in the minds of many persons, whether it would be better to 
listen only to the fears of the former, or to grant the claims of the 
latter. 

Mr. Pitt was well aware that the subject of reli|^0^,distinction W’^as a 
dangerous and delicate topic, especially when appMbd to such a country 
as Ireland, the situation of which, in this respect, was difierent from 
that of any other country. Where the established religion of the State 
was the same as the general religion of the Empire, and where the pro¬ 
perty of the country was in the hands of a comparatively small number 
of persons professing that established religion, it was not .easy to say, 
on general principles, what system of Church Establishment, in such a 
country, would be free from difficulty and inconvenience. By many, he 
knew, it would be contended, that the religion professed by the majority 
of the people*would, at least, be entitled to an equality of privileges. 
He had heard such an argument used in the British House of Commons; 
but those who applied it, without qualification, to the case of Ireland, 
forgot the principles on which English interest and English connection 
had been established in that country, and on which its present legislature 
was formed. No man could say, that, in the actual state of things, 
while Ireland remained a separate kingdom, full concessions could be 
made to the Catholics, without endangering the State, and shaking the 
constitution of Ireland to its centre. 

On the other hand, without anticipating the discussion, or the pro¬ 
priety of agitating the question, or saying how soon or how late it 
might be fit to discuss it, two propositions were indisputable; first, 
when the conduct of the Catholics should be such as to make it safe for 
the government to admit them to the participation of the privileges 
granted to those of the established religion, and when the temper of 
the times should be favourable to such a measure,—when those events 
should take place, it was obvious, that such a question might be agitated 
in an united, imperial. Parliament, with much greater safety than it 
could be in a separate legislature. In the second place, he thought it 
certain that, even for whatever period it might be deemed necessary, 

3 I a 
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after the Union, to withhold from the Catliolid(li,!*hiC enjoyment of those 
adv'antagos, many of the objections which al^se out of their present 
situation would be removed, if the Protestant Lt^gislature were no longer 
separate and local, but general and imperial ; and the Catholics them¬ 
selves would at once feel a mitigation of the most goading and irritating 
of their present causes of complaint. 

How far, in addition to this great and leading consideration, it might 
also be wise and practicable to accompany the measure by some mode 
of relieving the. lower orders from the pressure of tithes, which, in 
many instances, operated, at present, as a great practical evil ; * or to 
make, under proper regulations, and without breaking in on the secu¬ 
rity of the existing Protestant establishment, an efiectual and adecjuate 
provision for the Catholic clergy, it was not then necessary to discuss. 
It was sufficient to observe, that these, and all other subordinate points, 
connected with the same subject, were more likely to be permanently 
and satisfactorily settled by an united legislature, than by any local 
arrangements. On these grounds, he contended that, with a view to 
providing an effectual remedy for the distractions which had unhappily 
prevailed in Ireland, with a view of removing those causes which had 
endangered, and which still endangered, its security; the measures 
which he meant to propose promised to be more effectual than any 
other which could be devised; and, on these grounds alone, if there 
existed no other, he should fc ■ it his duty to submit them to the 
House. 

But, besides what related most immediately to the great object of 
healing the dissensions, and providing for the internal tranquillity, of 


* I am unable to conceive on what grounds Mr. Pitt founded his notions respecting the 
oppressive operation of tithes on the tenantry of Ireland, nor have I been able to discover any 
cause for questioning the validity of the reasons assigned, in a former part, for the belief 
that the abolition of tithes would afford not the smallest relief to the farmer or the peasant; 
confirmed, as they are, by the recorded opinions of the most able and intelligent leaders of 
the rebellion, who decidedly stated, that such a measure would only increase the wealth of the 
land-owner, and that the tenant would have still more to pay for land tithe free, than he 
actually paid while tithes were payable to the Clergy. 
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Ireland, there were.8^Q|^r objects, which, though comparatively with 
that of inferior importJ(fee, were yet in themselves highly material; 
and, in a secondary view, well worthy of attention. It had been asked 
what positive advantages would Ireland derive from an Union ? Mr. 
Pitt presumed that the considerations which he had ;klready urged would 
be regarded as a sufficient answer to that question., Bdt, in fact, it was 
to be considered in another point of view, when'^it would be found to 
bear some resemblance to a question which had been repeatedly |)ut, 
during the six preceding years, by the leading members of Opposition. 
What were the advantages which Great Britain had gained by the pre¬ 
sent war with France ? 

To this, the brilliant successes of the British arms by sea and land, 
our unexampled naval victories over all our enemies, the solid acquisition 
of valuable territory, the general increase of our power, the progres¬ 
sive extensions*of our commerce, and a series of events more glorious 
than any that ever adorned the page of our history, afforded at once an 
ample and a satisfactory answer. But there was another general 
answer, which had been uniformly given, and which would alone be 
sufficient; it was, that we did not enter into the w^ar for any purpose of 
ambition ; our object was not to acquire, but to preserve ; and, in that 
sense, what we had gained by the war was, in one word, all that we 
should have lost without it; it was the preservation of our constitution, 
our independence, our honour, our existence, as a nation. 

In the same manner the question with respect to Ireland might be 
answered; the general advantages might( be enumerated which Ireland 
would derive from the effects of the arrangement to which reference 
had been made; the protection which she would secure to herself in 
the hour of danger; the most effectual means of increasing her com¬ 
merce, and improving her agriculture, the command of English capital, 
the infusion of English manners and English industry, necessarily 
tending to meliorate her condition, to accelerate the progress of internal 
civilization, and to terminate those feuds and dissensions which now 
distracted the country, and which she did not possess, within herself, 
the power either to controul or to extinguish. She would see the 
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avenue to honours, to distinctions, and to situations in the 

general scat of empire, opened to all those ’W^se abilities and talents 
enabled them to indulge an honourable and laudable ambition. 

But, independent of all these positive advantages, it might also be 
answered, that the question was not what Ireland was to gain, but what 
she was to preserve; not merely how she might best improve her situ¬ 
ation, but how she was to avert a pressing and immediate danger. In 
this view, what she gained was the preservation of all those blessings 
arising from the British constitution, and which were inseparable from 
her connection with Great Britain; those blessings, of which it had 
long been the aim of France, in conjunction with domestic traitors, to 
deprive her, and, on their ruins, to establish, (with all its attendant 
miseries and horrors) a Jacobin Republic, founded on French influence, 
and existing only in subserviency to France. 

Such would be the answer, if the attention were directed only to the 
question of gencjral advantage ; and tlie answer would be full and sufli- 
cient; but as it had been more particularly and pointedly asked, what 
commercial and manufacHiring advantages would result to Ireland from 
the Fnion, ]Mr. Pitt deemed it necessary to satisfy the House on those 
points. And, in this part of his argument, he quoted several passages, 
from a speech of Mr. Foster, on tlie commercial propositions, in 17^5, 
whose authority, (as he was an enemy to the Union) he justly con¬ 
ceived would have more weight witli the Opposition than his own. 
Speaking of a solid and unalterable compact between the two countries, 
speaking expressly of the peqiliar importance of insuring the continu¬ 
ance of those commercial benefits, which Ireland, at that time, held 
only at the discretion of this country, he said, “ The exportation of 
Irish products to England, amounts to tw*o millions and an half annually; 
and tlie exportation of British products to Ireland amounts to but one 
million.” Mr. Foster then proceeded to reason upon the advantage 
w hich Ireland would derive, under such circumstances, from guarding 
against mutual prohibition ; and he accompanied the statement just 
quoted, with this observation :—If, indeed, the adjustment were to 
take away the benefit from Ireland, it wmuld be a good cause for reject- 
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ing it; but, as it confirmed all the advantages we derive from 

our linen trade, and l>i^s England from making any law that can be 
injurious to it, surely, gentlemen who regard that trade, and ivtwse fortunes 
and rents depend on its prosperity, will not entertain a moment's doubt 
about embracing the offer." 

■ - ■ - 1 ' 

Such was the reasoning of the Irish Chancellor bf the Exchequer of 
that day, which Mr. Pitt considered to have been perfectly just. With 
respect to his late opinions, Mr. Pitt did not think he could more forcibly 
reply to a person who signed his name to propositions which declared, 
that the ruin of the linen trade of Ireland was lihcly to he the conse-- 
quencc of an Union, than by opposing to him his own opinion. That 
opinion he should be able to strengthen by stating, that the progress 
which had been made in commercial advantages to Ireland, since 1785, 
had been such as to render his argument still more applicable. What 
was the nature of that commerce explained by the same person in so 
concise and forcible a manner, that Mr. Pitt was happy to use his own 
statement; ** Britain,” says Mr. Foster, ** imports annually from us, 
two millions five hundred thousand pounds of our products, all, or very 
nearly all, duty free, and covenants never to lay a duty on them. We 
import about a million of her’s, and raise a revenue on almost every 
article of it, and reserve the power of continuing that revenue. She 
exports to us salt for our fisheries and provisions ; hops, which wc can¬ 
not grow; coals, which we cannot raise ; tin, which we have not; and 
bark, which we cannot get elsewhere ; and all these without reserving 
any duty.” 

In the same manner Mr. Foster’s speech pointed out the advantages 
of the commercial propositions, then under consideration, as the 
ground-work of a compact between the two countries, in 1785, on 
commercial subjects.—But the trade was now infinitely more advanta- 
ous to Ireland. Mr. Pitt produced documents to prove that the manu¬ 
factures exported to Ireland from Great Britain, in 1797> very little 
exceeded a million sterling, (the articles of produce amounted to nearly 
the same sum,) while Great Britain, on the other hand, imported from 
Ireland to the amount of near three millions in the manufactured 
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arsiclcs of linon and linen-yarn, and betv^secjp three millions in 

provisions and cattle, besides corn, and other of produce. 

There were other circumstances advantageous to Ireland,—articles 
wfiieh w(‘rc essenfl&l to her trade, and to her subsistence, or which 
served as raw mateiriais for her manufactures, were sent from England 
free from duty; wtiile all that England took back from Ireland was 
lijible to an ex[)ort-duty in that country; the increasing produce of the 
chief article of Irish manufacture, and four-fifths of the whole export 
trade of Ireland, were to be ascribed not to that IndcpenJcnt hegis- 
iurc, but to tlic liberality of the British Parliament. It was by the 
free admission of linens for our market, and the bounties granted 
by Parliament on its re-export, that the linen-trade had been brought 
to the height to which it had now attained. To the Parliament of Eng¬ 
land, then, was it owing, that a market had been opened for the 
staple manufacture of Ireland, to the amount of three millions 
annually. By the bounty which we gave to Ireland we atTorded her 
a double market for her linen, and (which was still more striking and 
important) we had prevented a competition against her, arising from 
the superior cheapness of the linen manufactures of the Continent, 
by subjecting their importation to a duty of thirty per cent. ^Nothing 
would more clearly shew^ w'hat would be the danger to Ireland from 
the competition in all its principal branches of the linen trade, than 
the simple fact, that we, even then, imported foreign linen under that 
heavy duty, to an amount equal to a seventh part of all that Ireland 
w’^as able to send us, with the preference already stated. By this 
arrangement alone, thereforq^we must be considered, either as fore¬ 
going betw^een seven and eight hundred thousand pounds per annum in 
revenue, which we should collect if we chose to levy the same duty on 
all linens, Irish as well as foreign ; or, on the other hand, as sacrificing, 
perhaps, at least a million sterling in the price paid for those articles, 
by the subjects of this country, which might be saved, if we allowed 
the importation of all linen, foreign as well as Irish, equally free 
from duty. 


The proposed Union, however, was, in its effects, calculated not 
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merely to confirm, Isut^ to extend, the advantages which Mr. Foster 
had so strongly insishSd^bn. It was obvious, indeed, that a more full 
and perfect connection between the two countries, from whatever 
cause it might arise, must produce a greater facility and freedom 
of commercial intercourse, and ultimately tend to the benefit of both. 
The advantages to be derived to either country, from such an arrange¬ 
ment, must, indeed, in a great measure, be gradual; but they were 
not, on that account, the less certain ; and here Mr. Pitt had again 
recourse to Mr. Foster’s speech for a correct delineation of them. 

Gentlemen,—undervalue the reduction of British duties on our 
manufactures. I agree with them that it may not operate soon ; but 
we are to look forward to a final settlement, and it is impossible but 
that, in time, with as good a climate, equal natural powers, cheaper 
food, and fewer taxes, we must be able to sell to them. When 
commercial jealousy shall be banished by final settlement, and trade 
take its natural and steady course, the kingdoms will cease to look 
to rivalship, each will make that fabric which it can do cheapest, 
and buy from the other w hat it cannot make so advantageously. Labour 
will be then truly employed to profit, not diverted by bounties. 
Jealousies, or legislative interference, from its natural and beneficial 
course. This system will attain its real object, consolidating the 
strength of the remaining part of the empire, by encouraging the 
communications of markets among themselves, with preference to every 
part against all strangers.” 


ISIr. Pitt justly conceived himself to be|iRectually sheltered from any 
imputation of presumption, in hazarding doubtful opinions, upon such 
a subject, after he had so fortified himself with the arguments of a most 
competent judge, who, when he delivered these sentiments, judged 
dispassionately. He reminded the House that, for the commercial 
advantages which Ireland enjoyed, she was solely indebted to the 
liberal policy of Great Britain. Nor W'as he afraid of rousing the 
jealousy of British manufacturers, by a fair statement of these advan¬ 
tages. The interests of the twm countries were the same ; and the pro¬ 
perty of one was the property of the other. 

VoL. HI. 3 K 
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If ever, indeed, he should have the witness the melan¬ 

choly nioriK'nt when such principles must be'li'|mduncd, when all hope 
of sceiii!*- Ireland permanently and securely connected with this coun¬ 
try sljould be at an end, we should, at least, have the consolation of 
knowing, th?it it would not be the want of temper or forbearance, 
of conciliation, of kindness, or of full explanation on our part, which 
would have produced an event so fatal to Ireland, and so dangerous 
to Great Britain. If ever the over-bearing power of prejudice and 
passion should produce that fatal conse(juenee, it w'ould too late be 
perceived and acknowledged, that all the great commercial advantages 
which Ireland then enjoyed, and which were continually increasing, 
w^ere to be ascribed to the liberal conduct, the fostering care, of the 
British Empire, extended to the sister kingdom, as to a part of our¬ 
selves, and not (as had, fallaciously, and vainly, been pretended) to 
any thing which had been done, or could be done, by the independent 
power of her own separate legislature. 

Having tnus stated, fully and perspicuously, his reasons for think¬ 
ing an Union adviseable, for wishing it to be proposed to the Parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland, with temper and fairness ; and for considering it as 
entitled, at least, to a calm and dispassionate discussion in that king¬ 
dom ; he proceeded to answer some objections which he admitted to 
be plausible, and which he knew to have had great influence with 
the Irish Parliament. 

The first objection to which he turned his attention was that 
advanced by Mr, Shcridan^'^ho had insisted on the incompetency of 
the Irish parliament to conclude an Union ; a question to which 
Mr. Pitt had briefly adverted, on the first discussion of the subject 
in the House. But, as it involved a great consititutional point, a 
question of fundamental importance, he now' deemed it necessary 
to consider it more at large. Mr. Pitt insisted on the competency 
of the Parliament of Ireland (representing, as it did, in the language of 
our constitution, lawfully, fully, and freely, all the eatates of the 
people of the realm") to make laws to bind that people ; and this, 
he thought, must be admitted, unless Mr. Sheridan was disposed 
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to distinguish that Bi^ament from the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and, while he maintain^<| the independence of the Irisli legislature, 
yet denied to it the lawful and essential powers of Parliament. No 
man, who asserted the parliament of Ireland to be cp-C(jual with our 
own, could deny its competency on this question, uhless he meant to 
go the length of denying, at the same moment, thfe whole of the 
authority of the Parliament of Great Britain—to shake every princi¬ 
ple of legislation, and to maintain, that all the acts passed, and every 
thing done, by Parliament, or sanctioned by its authority, however 
sacred, however beneficial, was neither more nor less than an act of 
usurpation. He must not only deny the validity of the Union between 
Scotland and England, but he must deny the authority of every 
one of the proceedings of the united legislature since the Union; 
nay, he must go still farther, and deny the authority under which 
the House then sat and deliberated>i|as a House of Parliament. Of 
course lie must deny the validity of the adjustment of 1782, and 
call in question every measure which he had himself been the most 
f«>rward to have enforced. 

If this principle of the inconipetcncy of Parliament to the deci¬ 
sion of the measure were admitted, or if it were contended, that 
Parliament had no legitimate authority to discuss and decide upon it, 
the House would be driven to the necessity of recognizing a prin¬ 
ciple, the most dangerous that ever was adopted in any civilized State. 
IMr. Pitt meant the principle, that Parliament could not adopt any 
measure new in its nature, and of great importance, without appeal¬ 
ing to the constituent and delegating au^pirity, for directions. If that 
doctrine were true, to what an extent Vvu>uld it carry the legislature. 
If such an argument could be set up and maintained, the Parliament 
acted without any legitimate authority when they created the prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, or of either of the counties palatine of Ping- 
land. Every law^ that Parliament ever made, without such appeal, 
either as to its own frame and constitution, as to the qualification of 
the electors and of the elected, or as to the great and fundamental 
point of the succession to the Crown, was a breach of treaty, and an 
act of usurpation. 
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What was to be thought of the power Irish Parliament, 

which, without any fresh delegation from ltd I^otestant constituents, 
associated to itself the Catholic electors, and thus destroyed the fun¬ 
damental distinction on which it was formed ? Mr. Pitt deprecated 
the idea of to, or of blaming, any of these measures; he 

only stated thcMextent to which the principle, that the Parliament had 
no authority tOidbeide on the Union, would lead; and, if it were 
admitted in one case, it must be admitted in all. Would any man 
say, that although a Protestant Parliament in Ireland, chosen exclu¬ 
sively by Protestant constituents, had, by its own inherent power, 
and without consulting those constituents, admitted and comprehended 
the Catholics, who were, till then, in fact, a separate community, that 
Parliament cannot associate itself with another Protestant community, 
represented by a Protestant Parliament, having one intent with itself, and 
similar in its laws, its constitutiup, and its established religion ? What 
must be said by those who had, at any time, been friends to any plan 
of Parliamentary Ret'orm, and particularly to such as had been, most 
recently, brought forward, either in Great Britain or in Ireland? 
Whatever might have been, by some, thought of the propriety of the 
measure, no one had ever expressed a doubt of the competency of 
Parliament to entertain and discuss it. Yet no man could maintain the 
principle of those plans, without contending that, as a member of 
Parliament, he possessed a right to concur in the disfranchisement of 
those who had sent him to Parliament, and to select others, by whom 
he was not elected, in their stead. No sufficient distinction, in point 
of principle, could be maintained for a moment; and Mr. Pitt 
declared that he should not hai|p dw^clt so long, and so earnestly, upon 
the subject, were he not convinced, that it was connected, in part, 
W'ith all those false and dangerous notions on the subject of govern¬ 
ment, which had lately become too prevalent in the w^orld. It might, 
in fact, be traced to that gross perversion of the principles of all poli¬ 
tical society, which rested on the supposition that there existed con¬ 
tinually, in every government, a sovereignty in abeyance^ as it were, 
on the part of the people, ready to be called forth on every occasion ; 
or rather, on every pretence, when it might suit the purposes of the 
party or faction, who were the advocates of that doctrine, to suppose 
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an occasion for its esi^lon. It was in those false principles that were 
contained the seeds of ail the misery, desolation, and ruin, which, 
in the present day, had spread themselves over so large a proportion of 
the habitable world. 

These principles were, at length, so well-knowtt,so well under¬ 
stood, in their practical effects, that they could no Ist^gcr hope for one 
enlightened and intelligent advocate, when they appeared in their true 
colours. Yet, with all the horror that was felt at the effect of them, 
with all the confirmed and increasing love and veneration which was 
felt towards the constitution of the country, founded as it was both in 
theory and experience, on principles directly the reverse, there were 
some persons who, while they abhorred and rejected such opinions, 
when presented to them in their naked deformity, suffered them, in a 
more disguised shape, to be infused into their minds, and insensibly to 
influence and bias their sentiments and arguments on the greatest and 
most important discussions. This concealed poison was now more to be 
dreaded than any open attempt to support such principles by argument, 
or to enforce them by arms. No society, whatever might be its particular 
form, could long subsist if this principle w'^ere once admitted. Jn every 
government there must reside, somewhere, a supreme, absolute, and 
unlimited, authority. This w-as equally true of every lawful monarchy 
—of every aristocracy—of every pure democracy—(if, indeed, such a 
form of government ever had existed, or ever could exist) and of those 
mixed constitutions, formed and compounded from the others, which 
Englishmen w ere justly inclined to prefer to any of them. In all these 
governments, indeed alike, that power |i%ht by possibility be abused ; 
but whether the abuse was such as to justify and call for the interference 
of the people collectively, or, more properly speaking, of any portion 
of them, must always be an extreme case, and a question of the greatest 
and most perilous responsibility ; not in law only, but in conscience and 
in duty, to all those who either acted upon it themselves, or persuaded 
others to do so. But no provision for such a case ever had been, or ever 
could be, made beforehand ; it formed no chapter in any known code of 
laws; it could find no place in any system of human jurisprudence. 
But, above all, if such a principle could make no part of any established 
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constitution, not even of those where the govc!*i||Bent was so framed as 
to be most liable to an abuse of its powers, it would be preposterous 
indeed, to suppose that it could be admitted in one where those powers 
were so distributii^ and balanced as to furnish the best security against 
the probabilit^^sH^ilch an abuse. Should that principle be sanctioned as 
a necessary patti^bf. best government, which could not be permitted 
to exist as an es|i|lpfehed check, even upon the worst ? Pregnant as it 
was with danger and confusion, should it be received and authorized in 
proportion as every reason, which could ever make it necessary to recur 
to it, was not likely to exist } 7et, strange to say, in proportion as we 
were less likely to have occasion for so desperate a remedy, in proportion 
as a government was so framed as to provide within itself the best 
guard and control on the exercise of every branch of authority, to 
furnish the means of preventing or correcting every abuse of power, 
and to secure, by its own natural operation, a due attention to the 
interest and feelings of every part of the community, in that very 
proportion persons had been found perverse enough to imagine, that such 
a constitution admitted and recognized, as a part of it, that which 
w^as inconsistent with the nature of any government, and, above all, 
inapplicable to our own. 

Mr. Pitt would not have felt it necessary to say so much upon the 
subject, if he had not been sensible that this false and dangerous 
mockery of the SoDcreignti/ of the People was, in truth, one of the 
chief elements of Jacobinism, one of the favourite impostures to mislead 
the understanding, and to flatter and inflame the passions of the mass of 
mankind, wlio had not the oilortunity of examining and exposing it; 
and that, as such, on every occasion, and in every shape in which it 
appeared, it ought to be combated and resisted by every friend to civil 
order, and to the peace and happiness of mankind. 

The next, and not the least prevalent, objection to the union, was 
one which was contained in words which were an appeal to a natural 
and laudable, but, in Mr. Pitt’s estimation, an erroneous and mistaken 
sense, of national pride. It was an appeal to the generous and noble 
passions of a nation, easily inflamed by any supposed attack upon its 
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honour ;—Mr. Pitt the attempt to represent the question of an 

union, by compact between the Parliaments of the two kingdoms, as a 
question involving the independence of Ireland, It had been said, that 
no compensation could be made to any country for ^jto;Surrender of its 
national independence. On that, as on every momentpus 

question, Mr. Pitt expressed his earnest desire, tha^ll^liilouse should 
come closely to the point, that they should sift it;j^ihe bottom, and 
ascertain upon what grounds and principles their opinion really rested. 
Did they mean, he asked, to maintain that, in any humiliating, any 
degrading, sense of the word, which could be acted upon practically as 
a rule, and which could lead to any useful conclusion, at any time when 
the governments of any two separate countries united in forming one 
more extensive empire, the individuals who composed either of the 
former narrow societies were after wads less members of an indepen¬ 
dent country, or, to any valuable and useful purpose, less possessed of 
political freedom or of civil happiness, than they were before ? It must 
be obvious, he contended, to every one who looked at the subject, in 
tracing the histories of all the countries the most proud of their 
present existing independence, of all the nations in Europe, there was 
not one that could exist in the state in which it then stood, if that 
principle had been acted upon by our forefathers; and Europe must 
have remained to that hour in a state of ignorance and barbarism, from 
the perpetual warfare of independent and petty states. In the instance 
of our owm country, it would be a superfluous waste of time to 
enumerate the steps by which all its parts were formed into one 
kingdom; but would any man, in general, assert, that, in all the different 
unions w'hich had formed the principal of Europe, their inhabitants 
had become less free, that they had less of which to be proud, less 
scope for their own exertions, than they had in their former situations ? 
If this doctrine were to obtain general currency, what would be the 
actual situation of any one county of England, or of any one county 
of Ireland, now united under the independent Parliament of that 
kingdom ? If the principle were pushed to its full extent, it was obvi¬ 
ously incompatible with all civil society. As the former principle of 
the sovereignty of the people-struck at the foundation of all govern- 
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merits, so was this equally hostile to all p^i||#cal confederacy, and 
mankind must be driven back to what is called the state of nature. 

But while f^ifombated this general and abstract principle, which 
would opera<t<Si|||||||i radical objection to every union between separate 
states, Mr. care to observe that he did not mean to contend 

that there was, in no case, just ground for such a sentiment. So far 
from entertaining any such opinion, he admitted that it might become, 
on many occasions, the first duty of a free and generous people to resist 
an union. If there existed a country which contained within itself 
the means of military protection, the naval force necessary for its 
defence, which furnished objects of industry sufficient for the sub¬ 
sistence of its inhabitants, and pecuniary resources adequate to 
maintaining, with dignity, the rank which it had attained among the 
nations of the world; if, above all, it enjoyed the blessings of internal 
content and tranquillity, and possessed a distinct constitution of its 
own, the defects of which, if any there were, it liad within itself the 
means of correcting; and if that constitution were equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other in the world, or, (which was nearly the 
same thing) if those who lived under it believed it to be so, and fondly 
cherished that opinion, he could indeed well understand that such a 
country must be jealous of any measure which, even by its own consent, 
under the authority of its own lawful goveranient, was to associate it 
as a part of a larger and more extensive empire. 

But if, on the othei' hand, it should happen that there was a country 
which, against the greatest !||kall dangers, that threatened its peace 
and security, had not adequate means of protecting itself without the 
aid of another nation ; if that other were a neighbouring and a kindred 
nation, speaking the same language, having laws, customs, and habits, 
the same in principle, but carried to a greater degree of perfection, with 
a more extensive commerce, and more abundant means of acquiring and 
diffusing national wealth; the stability of whose government, the 
excellence of whose constitution, was, more than ever, the admiration 
and envy of Europe, and of which the vc'ry country in question could 
only boast an inadequate and imperfect resemblance; under such cir- 
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cum stances, he wouldl^k, what conduct would be prescribed by every 
rational principle of dignity, of honour, or of interest ? Was not this a 
faithful description of the circumstances which ought to dispose Ireland 
to an Union ? Was not Great Britain precisely the n|^ |Hl^ ith which, on 
these principles, a country, situated as Ireland was, W<ipHBire to unite ? 
Didanunion, undersuch circumstances, by freeconseilt^ilpdpn just andequal 
terms, deserve to be branded as a proposal for subjectitt||!p|j^nd to a foreign 
yoke ? Was it not rather a free and voluntary association of two great 
countries, which joined, for their common benefit, in one empire, 
where each would retain its proportional weight and importance, under 
the security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and inseparable interests, 
and which wanted nothing but that indissoluble connection to render 
both invincible ? 


iVb« ego nec Teucris halos parere juleho 
Nec nova regna peto ; paribus se legibus ambce 
Invictce gentes teterna in faedera mittant. 

It had been urged, as another objection to the Union, that it would 
necessarily increase one of the evils of which Ireland had to complain, 
the want of a sufficient population, by augmenting the number of 
absenteesl^ Mr. Pitt admitted that this would be the case to a limited 
extent, during a part of the year; but he contended that such a disad¬ 
vantage would be more t||pn counterbalanced by the operation of the 
system in other respects. 

If it were true that the measure had a direct tendency to admit the 
introduction of that British capital into upland, which was most likely 
to give life to all the operations of commerce, and to all the improve¬ 
ments of agriculture; if it were that which, above all other consi¬ 
derations, was best calculated to give security, quiet, and internal repose, 
to that country; if it were likely to remove the chief bar to the inter¬ 
nal advancement of wealth and of civiliauition, by a more intimate 
intercourse with England; if it were more likely to communicate from 
hence those habits which distinguished this country, and which, by a 
continued gradation, united the highest and the lowest orders of the 
community, without a chasm in any part of the social system; if it 
VoL. III. 3 I. 
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were likely to open to commerce new marketsi|ii|id fresh resources of 
wealth and industry;—could wealth, could industry, could civilization, 
increase among the whole bulk of the people without much more than 
counterbalancii^^e partial effect of the removal of the few individuals 
who, for a the year, would follow the seat of legislation ? 

If, notwdthst^teg?4iie absence of Parliament from Dublin, it would 
still remain thfe of education, and of the internal commerce of a 

country increasing in improvement; if it would still remain the seat of 
legal discussion, which must always increase with an increase of pro¬ 
perty and occupation, could it be supposed, with a view even to the 
interests of those to w'hose partial interests a most successful appeal had 
been made; w ith a view either to the respectable body of the bar, to 
the merchant, or shopkeeper of Dublin, (if it were possible to suppose 
that such a transaction oughfe^to be referred to that single criterion) that 
they would not find their proportionate share of advantage in the general 
advantage of the State. It should be remembered also, that, if the 
transfer of the seat of legislation might call from Ireland to England 
the members of the United Parliament, yet, after tlie Union, property, 
influence, and consideration in Ireland would lead, as much as in Great 


Britain, to all the objects of imperial ambition; and there must, conse- 
qucntly, exist a new incitement to persons to acquire propei^ in that 
country, and to those wdio possessed it, to reside there, and to cultivate 
the good opinion of those w ith whom th ^ lived, and to extend and 
improve their influence and connections. 


Fortunately, experience combined with theory to demonstrate the 
justice and force of this argui;pent. What result had the Union with 
Scotland produced to that country ? An Union wdiich had been as much 
opposed, and by much the same arguments, piejudices, and. misconcep¬ 
tions, as were urged against the present measure; and which had cre¬ 
ated, too, tlie same alarms, and provoked the same outrages, as had 
lately taken place in Dublin. The population of Edinburgli had been 
more than doubled since the Union, and a new city added to the old. 
But it might be objected, that Edinburgh had engrossed all the com¬ 
merce of that country, and had those advantages which Dublin could 
not expect. Yet, wliilc Edinburgh, deprived of its parliament, but 
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retaining, as Dublin M^ld retain, its courts of justice; continuing, as 
Dublin would continue, the resort of those whose circumstances would 
not permit them to visit a distant metropolis ; continuing, as I^ublin 
would continue, the seat of national education, wl^^^Edinburgh had 
baffled all the predictions of that period, what the situation 

of Glasgow ? The population of Glasgow, Union, had 

increased in the proportion of between five one; and its 

progress in manufactures, and the increase of all its general advantages, 
would suffice to remove those gloomy apprehensions which had been so 
industriously excited with respect to Ireland. 

It had been further contended, that the security of the commercial 
privileges, which Ireland enjoyed, would be affected by the proposed 
Union. But, as Mr. Pitt had shewn, theffe privileges had been falsely 
imputed to the independence of the Irish Parliament, Vfhen, in fact, 
they were imputable to the exercise of the voluntary discretion of the 
British Parliament, unbound by compact, prompted only by its natural 
disposition, to consider the interests of Ireland the same as its own ; 
and if that had been done while Ireland had been only united to us in 
the imperfect and precarious manner in which it then was, while it had 
a separate Parliament, notwithstanding the commercial jealousies of our 
own manufacturers; if, under these circumstances, England had dis¬ 
played such a liberal dispeSS^^n towards her, at a time when Ireland had 
no share in our representation, what fresh ground could there be for 
ajiprehension, when she should have her proportionate weight in the 
legislature, and should be united with us, as closely as Lancashire or 
Yorkshire, or any other coimty in Great Britain ? 

One other general topic of objection, Mr. Pitt judged it necessary to 
notice;—the idea had been propagated, most industriously, that the 
main principle of the measure was to subject Ireland to a load of debt, 
and an increase of taxes ; and to expose her to the consequences of all 
our alleged difficulties and supposed necessities. He hoped, that the 
zeal, the spirit, and the liberal and enlarged policy of England, had 
given ample proof, that it was not from a pecuniary motive that she 
sought an Union; If it were not desirable on the grounds which had 

3 L 
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beeQ stated, it could not be recommended for the mere purpose of taK- 
ation. But it was only necessary, in order to quiet any jealous feelings 
on that subject, to look again to Scotland. Was there any instance in 
which, with fort^rfive members on her part, and five hundred and 
thirteen on had paid more than her proportion of the general 

burdens? WM thei^ then any ground of apprehension that the British 
Parliament wouldIreland more heavily when she became associated 
with ourselves ?—-To tax in its due proportion, the whole of the empire, 
to the utter exclusion of the idea of the predominance of one part of 
society over another, was the great characteristic of British finance, as 
equality of laws was of the British Constitution. 

But, in addition to this, when the details of the proposition came to 
be settled, it would be in thcipower of Parliaimcnt to fix, for any number 
of years which might be thought proper, the proportion by which the 
contributions of Ireland to the expences of the State should be regu¬ 
lated; that these proportions should not be such as would make a 
contribution greater than the necessary amount of its own present 
necessary expences as a separate kingdom,—and, even after that limited 
period, the proportion of the whole contribution, from time to time, 
might be made to depend on the comparative produce, in each kingdom, 
of such general taxes as might be thought to afford the best criterion of 
their respective wealth. Or, what Mr. hoped would be found 

practicable, the system of internal taxdwn in each country might 
gradually be so equalized and assimilated, on the leading articles, as to 
make all rules of specific proportion unnecessary, and to secure that 
Ireland should never be taxe4 but in proportion as we should tax 
ourselves. 

The application of these principles was left for future discussion; 
Mr. Pitt only mentioned them as strongly shewing, from the misrepre¬ 
sentation which had taken place on this part of the subject, how incum¬ 
bent it was upon the House to receive the proposition to be submitted to 
it, and to adopt, after close deliberation, such resolutions as might record 
to Ireland the terms upon which the British Parliament were ready to 
meet her; and, in the mean time, he should wait, not without impatience. 
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but without dissatisfaction, for that moment when the effect of reason 
and discussion might reconcile the minds of men in that kingdom to a 
measure which, he was sure, would be found as necessary for their 
peace and happiness, as it would be conducive to tiffi ||^neral security 
and advantage of the British empire.—Mr. Pitt th«fit^^d'i*the following 
resolutions to the House : 

** Resolved,—First, That in order to promote and secure the essential 
interests of Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the strength, 
power, and resources, of the British empire, it will be advisable to con¬ 
cur in such measures as may best tend to unite the two kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom, in such manner, and on 
such terms and conditions, as may be established by acts of the respective 
Parliaments of his Majesty’s said kingdomSI*' 

** Second, That it appears to this Committee, that it would be fit to 
propose, as the first article to serve as a basis of the said Union, that the 
said kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland shall, upon a day to be 
agreed upon, be united into one kingdom, by the name of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Third, That for the same purpose it appears also to this Committee, 
that it would be fit to prop tife. that the succession to the Monarchy and 
the Imperial Crown of the ^(1 United Kingdoms shall continue limited 
and settled, in the same manner as the Imperial Crown of the said king¬ 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland now stands limited and settled, 
according to the existing laws, and to the terms of the Union between 
England and Scotland. 

** Fourth, That for the same purpose it appears also to this Committee, 
that it would be fit to propose, that the said United kingdoms be repre¬ 
sented in one and the same Parliament, to be styled the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and that such a num¬ 
ber of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and such a number of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons as shall be hereafter agreed upon by 
acts of the respective Parliaments as aforesaid, shall sit and vote in the 
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said Parliament, on the part of Ireland, and shall be summoned, chosen, 
and returned, in such manner as shall be fixed by an Act of Parliament 
of Ireland previous to the said Union ; and that every Member hereafter 
to sit and vote,^ the said Parliament of the United Kingdom, shall, 
until the said;.JPli^ment shall otherwise provide, take, and subscribe, 
the same oathsi’ and' Inake the same declarations, as are by law required 
to be taken, subscribed, and made, by the Members of the Parliaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Fifth, That for the same purpose it appears also to this Committee, 
that it would be fit to propose that the Churches of England and Ire¬ 
land, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, thereof, 
shall be preserved as now by law established. 

Sixth, That for the same purpose it appears also to this Committee, 
that it would be fit to propose that his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland shall, 
at all times hereafter, be entitled to the same privileges, and be on the 
same footing*' wdth respect to trade and navigation, in all pf)its and 
places belonging to Great Britain, and in all cases in respect to which 
treaties shall be made by his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, with any 
foreign power, as his Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain ; that no duty 
shall be imposed on the import or export, between Great Britain and 
Ireland, of any articles now duty free; an^hat on other articles there 
shall be established, for a time to be liSlited, such a moderate rate of 
equal duties as shall, previous to the Union, be agreed upon and ap- 
]>roved by the rcspecti^'e Parliaments; subject, after the expiration of 
such limited time, to be diminished equally with respect to both king¬ 
doms, but in no case to be increased; that all articles which may, at 
any time hereafter, be imported into Great Britain from foreign parts, 
shall be importable through either kingdom into the otlu'r, subject to 
the like duties and regulations as if the same were imported directly 
from foreign parts ; that where any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture, of cither kingdom, are subject to any internal duty in one 
kingdom, such countervailing duties (over and above any duties on 
Import to be fixed as aforesaid) shall be imposed, as shall be necessary 
to prevent any inequality in that respect, and that all other matters in 
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trade and commerce other than the foregoing, and than such others as t 
may before the Union be specially agreed upon for tlie due encourage¬ 
ment of the agriculture and manufactures of the respective kingdoms, 
shall remain to be regulated from time to time by Parliament. 

Seventh, That for the like purpose it would to propose, that 
the charge arising from the payiftent of the interest^ or i^lihing fund for 
the reduction of the principle of the debt incurred in either kingdom 
before the Union, shall continue to be separately defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively; that, for a number of years to be 
limited, the future ordinary expences of the United Kingdom, in peace 
or war, shall be defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland jointly, according 
to such proportions as shall be established by the respective Parliaments 
previous to the Union; and that, after the’-Expiration of the time to be 
so limited, the proportions shall not be liable to be varied, except 
according to such rates and principles as shall be in like manner agreed 
upon previous to the Union. 

“ Eighth, That for the like purpose it would be fit to propose, that 
all laws in force at the time of the Union, and that all the Courts of 
civil or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective kingdoms, shall 
remain as now by law established within the same, subject only to such 
alterations or regulations, ^pin time to time, as circumstances may 
appear to the Parliament of l|^ United Kingdom to require. 

“ That the foregoing resolutions be laid before his Majesty, with an 
humble address, assuring his Majesty, that we have proceeded with the 
utmost attention to the consideration of the important objects recom¬ 
mended to us in his Majesty’s most gracious Message. 

That we entertain a firm persuasion, that a complete and entire 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and liberal 
principles, on the similarity of laws, constitution, and government, and 
on a sense of mutual interests and affections, by promoting the security, 
wealth, and commerce, of the respective kingdoms, and by allaying the 
distractions which have unhappily prevailed in Ireland, must afford fresh 
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means of opposing, at all times, an effectual resistance to the 
destructive projects of our foreign and domestic enemies, and must 
tend to confirm and augment the stability, power, and resources 
of the empire.' 


Irnpres^d^i^J^^^these considerations, we feel it our duty humbly 
to lay before .Majesty such propositions as appear to us best calcula¬ 
ted to form the basis of such a settlement, leaving it to his Majesty’s 
wisdom, at such a time and in such manner as his Majesty, in his 
parental solicitude for the happiness of his people, shall judge fit, 
to communicate these propositions to his Parliament of Ireland, with 
whom we shall be at all times ready to concur in all such mea¬ 
sures as shall be found most conducive to the accomplishment of this 
great and salutary work, ^nd we trust that, after full and mature 
consideration, such a settlement may be framed and established, by 
the deliberate consent of the Parliaments of both kingdoms, as may 
be conformable to the sentiments, wishes, and real interests, of his 
Majesty’s faithful subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, and may unite 
them inseparably in the full enjoyment of the blessings of our free and 
invaluable constitution, in the* support of the honour and dignity of 
his Majesty’s crown, and in the preservation and advancement of 
the welfare and prosperity of the whole British empire.” 

This luminous speech, in which all 61 b best powers of eloquence 
were displayed, and which placed the important subject to which it 
related in the clearest point of view, was answered by Mr. Sheridan ; 
who complimented Mr. Pitt as an orator, but condemned him as a 
statesman. All the advantages which it was proposed by the Union 
to confer upon Ireland, ought, in Mr- Sheridan’s estimation, to be 
granted by England without the Union. And, wholly unconvinced by 
the strong arguments which Mr. Pitt had advanced with so much 
ability and effect, he considered the free connection of the two coun¬ 
tries as a submission to slavery, and an abject surrender of inde¬ 
pendence, on the part of Ireland. Having adverted to the positive 
rejection of the plan by the Irish Parliament, he read the following 
Resolutions: 
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That no measures can have a tendency to improve and perpe¬ 
tuate the ties of amity and connection, now existing between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which have not for their basis the manifest, fair, 
and free consent and approbation of the Parliaments of countries. 


That whoever shall endeavour to obtain the iapp^rance of such 
consent and approbation in either country, by emphjyittjg the influence 
of government for the purposes of corruption or intimidation, is an 
enemy to his Majesty and the constitution.” 

Lord Hawkesbury supported the original propositions, which were 
carried, on a division, by l iO votes against 15.—^The subject was then 
postponed to the 7th of February, when some farther discussion took 
place; on that day Mr. Sheridan moved%is two resolutions. They 
were opposed by Mr. Pitt, who, adverting to the dismission of the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir .Tohn Parnell, . (which had 
b(;en referred to by Mr. Sheridan, as a proof that it was intended 
to carry the Union by the joint operation of corruption and intimi¬ 
dation) observed, that that minister, having differed from his col¬ 
leagues on an important fundamental measure of government, had quit¬ 
ted his situation. If many gentlemen were connected together, with 
the honourable intention of acting for the service of their country, it 
was necessary, in order to pripiserve an unity of action, that they should 
agree in their system ; and it was an error to suppose that cither 
the resignation, or even the dismissal, of any one, was a system of 
corruption. Mr. Grey supported Mr. Sheridan ; but on a division, 
the previous question, moved by Mr. Pitt, was carried by 141 votes, 
against 25, and, consequently, the resolutions were rejected. 

The discussion was rcnewxd, w hen Mr. St. John asserted, that, as 
no proof had been adduced to convince the House that Scotland would 
not have been in an equally prosperous situation if the Union had not 
taken place, no inference in favour of the proposed measure could be 
drawn from the pretended consequences of that Union.—No other 
member of the Opposition, however, attempted to support this line of 
argument. But Mr. Grey contended, in answer to Mr. Pitt, that, 
VoL. III. 3 m 
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although the settlement with Ireland in 1782 was not Jinal, as to every 
point, it was a final adjustment as far as it related to the political inde¬ 
pendence of the Irish legislature. Mr. Dundas, in reply, admitted Mr. 
Grey’s constiw^^ of the adjustment of 1/82, and allowed that the 
Irish Parliani^P^^jthen placed on the same footing of independence in 
relation to i^ltain, as Scotland was with regard to England 

before the UtiSpk “of the two kingdoms. But he undertook to prove, 
by a reference to the affairs of Scotland, at, and after, the Union, 
that a similar measure would be productive of similar benefits to 
Ireland. He assumed as a fact, which could not, indeed, be contro¬ 
verted, that there existed in Ireland, at that time, a spirit of dissension 
and clamour, of treachery and treason, which menaced the overthrow 
of the existing government. Conspiracies were so widely extended, 
their influence was so de^y infused into the minds of the people of 
Ireland, and the connection between the two countries thereby so much 
endangered, that, without the immediate and active interference of 
government, tlie result might have been a total separation from this 
kingdom. It was the duty of the King’s ministers, viewing Ireland 
in this perilous situation, to extricate her from the intrigues of the 
, common enemy, by preserving and improving the connection which 
had so long and so happily subsisted. A more appropriate remedy for 
the disease, which poisoned the peace and happiness of Ireland, 
could not, in his apprehension, be ip^ined, than the incorporating 
union of the legislatures of the two kingdoms. Mr. Dundas then 
enforced many of the points urged by Mr. Pitt upon the subject; and 
ably contended for the superior efficacy of an United Parliament of 
the three kingdoms, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to that of 
three separate ^nd distinct legislatures. He reminded the House, too, 
that the Irish Parliament, with all its boasted independency, could 
not give vigour or effect to any one of its acts, without the approving 
sanction of a King who was resident in this country ; whence it was, 
that even Mr. Grattan, the champion of Irish independence, was 
obliged to admit, that, ** the Parliament of Ireland cannot act inde¬ 
pendently ; for, in all cases of peace or war, it must implicitly follow 
the Parliament of Great Britain.” The Parliament formed by the 
union, had not deprived the Scotch members of any privilege which 
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they before enjoyed; on the contrary, it had increased their privileges; 
for, instead of confining their deliberations to the afiairs of Scotland, 
they were empowered to take part in discussions relative to the affairs 
of the whole British empire ; and the Parliament incorpo¬ 

rated on the same principles, would enjoy th€^^J^^i^^p>iyileges. It 
was a mis-statement of facts to say, that thedestroy 
the Irish Parliament, for it would place the Irish ^teiifibers in the 
same situation as the members of the British Parliamenl. 

When the union with Scotland was in contemplation, many melan¬ 
choly pictures were presented to the public view, in the shape of pro¬ 
phecies. Not the least of these false prophecies was that which was 
contained in the memorable speech bf Lord Belhaven; who, in a 
kind of prophetic, or rather poetic, visSh, foretold the occurrence 
of many evils, the very reverse of all which had come to pass ; while 
the opposite predictions of Queen Anne, who had represented the 
most beneficial consequences to both countries as the inevitable result 
of the measure, had been strictly and fully verified. 

In answer to the question, “ why not give all these advantages to Ire-^ 
land without an union, which had been triumphantly asked, Mr. Dundas 
observed, that without an incorporating union they would have been of 
no avail, for the strength and resources of the two countries must be con¬ 
solidated, in order to enable Breland to reap the full advantages from such 
concessions. It was from confidence in the strength of government that 
a communication of capital, and other sources of benefit, could alone 
arise. Besides, the English government could not, consistently with the 
duty which they owed to British subjects, make th^e concessions to 
Ireland, under its present eonstitution and separate legislature. Ihey 
could not be safely granted, until an iniperial Parliament possessed a 
controul over all the resources of the whole empire, together w ith the 
power of applying them to general purposes. 

As much stress had been laid, by the Opposition, on w'hat they chose 
to call the decided reprobation of the measure by the Parliament of Ire¬ 
land, Mr, Dundas very wisely reduced this assertion to its proper stan- 

3 M 2 
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dard, by observing, that two component parts of that Parliament had 
expressly decided in favour of the union ; while the Commons alone had 
rejected it, and that by a very inconsiderable majority. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it yfjH^leto talk of this as a solemn decision of Parliament. 
Sound reasOfi^^^l^pd sense, he had no doubt, would ultimately prevail; 
and he couldjnbf bdt'^ well of the ultimate success of the measure, 
when he contem|r1^tcd the clamour and violence by which the considera¬ 
tion of it had been resisted. The same popular clamour and discontent 
had been manifested while the union with Scotland was under discussion. 

Those noblemen and gentlemen who opposed it were hailed as the 

* 

saviours of the country, while the friends of the union were reviled, 
insulted, and abused. The Duke of Queensbury, who was one of the 
commissioners for arranging tire provisions of the treaty, narrowly 
escaped assassination. TheUkiion, however, became so popular, in a few 
years, from experience of its beneficial cflects, that, in 1715, when the 
Pretender talked of dissolving it, the clamour became so great that he was 
obliged to forego his purpose. 

The objections to the measure were again pressed by Mr. Slicridan, 

^ who denied that the French had ever built their hopes of success in Ire¬ 
land on the separation of the two kingdoms ; though, had that been tlie 
case, it was not possible to account for the conduct of the French general, 
whose first step, after he landed in Irela|^, was to proclaim the indepen¬ 
dence of that country, by the dissolution df the bond which connected 
her with England, who sought to allure the people to his standard, by 
declaring, that he came to give them liberty. He repeated what he had 
before urged against the competency of the Parliament, and the existence 
of a sovereignty, iw in the people; and he attempted to illus¬ 

trate this position, by a reference to the proceedings of the British 
Convention, in 1688, and by a d(|jplaration, that if the people had not such 
a sovereignty, the present family on the Throne were Usurpers. The 
practice of the Revolution, he said, clearly shewed the force of this argu¬ 
ment. When King James the Second abdicated the Throne, the Parlia- 
ment did not proceed to do any act itself for settling the Crown, but 
expressly called a Convention, which the Lord Mayor of London, and 
fifty Commoners, were invited to attend. All the members who had 
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sate in the Parliaments of Charles the Second were also summoned, and 
every step that could be taken, in the pressing exigency of a^irs, was 
actually taken to shew, that the appointment to the Crown was in the 
people^ and in them only.* 

Mr. Sheridan must have been very imperfectly ^cqiiaii^lied with the 
history of the Revolution, have most egregio|!sli|^|rihiaunderstood its 
leading events, or else have grossly misrepresented mid most prominent 
feature, when he adduced the conduct of the convention in 1688 as a 
proof of the incompetency of the Irish Parliament of 1799; and of an 
inherent sovereignty in the ped|>le. It is not here meant to repeat the 
arguments which were used, in a former volume,f for the purpose of 
placing the transactions of the English'-Revolution in a proper point of 
view. At that time the Convention, w]^io||is went the length of altering, 
limiting, and confining, the established succession to the Throne, derived 
no authority whatever from the people, and never once appealed to the 
people for their approbation or consent. Indeed, that Convention 
possessed no legal character whatever; and so strongly did it feel the singu¬ 
larity of its own situation, that, after it had performed the most important 
act of legislation, it deemed it expedient to obtain, at least, the shadow of a 
legal sanction for its act, not, however, by an-appeal to the people, but by 
a determination that the King, whom it had itself appointed, should, 
hy virtue of his own authority the Convention into a Parlia¬ 
ment, thus depriving, as it were, the people of their constitutional power 
of electing their own Representatives, and that on an occasion of the utmost 
importance, and one on which, if ever an idea bad subsisted of a sovereignty 
in abeyance being vested in them, it was essentially necessary to call it 
forth into action. This conversion was performed, as a modern historian 
has remarked, " that the new settlement might be strengthened by a legal 
sanction.” Without entering into anj||further detail on the subject, it 
may suffice to observe, that the whole of this event proves the reverse of 

* Annual Reglster^Jor 17%, p- 2^3- 
t See Vol. I. 
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what Mr. Sheridan contended it did prove. It demonstrates that even 
this irregular Convention, not properly elected, nor legally summoned, 
was fully competent to discharge the most important functions of a legisla¬ 
ture, by alteiiii|pt|^ line of succession to the Throni^.—^And it proves, 
also, that the^^^Si^ 6f that day, who took a leading part in the business 
of tlie Revolc|tion, t^ver dreamt either of the incompetcncy of Parlia¬ 
ment to perform any act of legislation, or of an inherent sovereignty 
existing in the people at large; because, when having no legal Parlia¬ 
ment, and when the Throne was vacant, they did not consider it as 
necessary to appeal to, or even to consult, the people, but proceeded, 
without hesitation, to chuse a new Sovereign for them. Their whole 
conduct contradicts both the principles asserted, the incompetcncy of 
Parliament to form an Union, and the exclusive right of the people to 
sanction the measure, arisingflourt of their imputed sovereignty. 

Smollet, indeed, who contended for the illegality of the proceedings 
at the Revolution, and maintained that the right of altering the Constitu¬ 
tion, or of deviating from the established practice of inheritance, in 
regard to the succession of the Crown, did not rest in the Parliament, 
atreuses the Convention of having exceeded its power, and violated its 
duty, in not having referred the matter to the people. Indeed, it has 
since been acknowledged, by Mr. Sheridan himself, that the Revolution 
was elfected in contradiction to the sentiments of the people, the njajority 
of wdiom, he publicly declared, were Jacobites, tTiayg, attached to the pros¬ 
cribed House of Stuart. The practice of the Revolution, then, so tar from 
showing the force, only demonstrates tlie weakness, and inapplicability, of 
the argument on which Mr. Sheridan so firmly relied, and which he 
brought that practice to confirm. If, therefore, he were to be pinned 
down to either the letter or the spirit of his positive assertions, hisautlio- 
rity might be cited to prove, thiS: the Revolution of 1688 was achieved 
against the wishes of the people ; and that the House of Brunswick are 
usurpers ! 

A gross mistake, under which the exponents of the Union laboured, or 
rather under which they chose to labour for the sake of the argument,— 
namely, that the Union was sought for the advantage of England, and not 
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for the advantage of Ireland, was corrected by Mr. Windham. He 
observed, that he did not know what England had to wish from such a 
connection, for she already commanded the whole commeree of the 
world, and amplyi:,possessed the means of defence,,;^|^fepd was in a 
perilous state; but the seeds of the mischief lpy;;'|^^^t C<^nstitution 
itself, which contained no principle by which the igribraihoe of the people 
could be removed, or their ferocity suppressed. '7^’h^ oi" 

immediate, evil, however, Mr. Windham asserted, vt^S'-^rench principles. 
This evil had withered the aged, vitiated the youthful, polluted the 
sources of thought, and given to the whole sy stem of manners and 
morals a malignity of chara^r, a grossness and laxity, which had 
rendered the obligations between men nearly nugatory. I'hc cure of the 
disorders with which Ireland was convulsed, could be found only in the 
improvement of the manners of the lov^er orders of the people, by the 
introduction of British customs and British commerce, which, in his 
opinion, an Union bid fairer to do than any other means which could 
possibly be devised. He forbore to enter into a regular discussion of the 
Jacobinical principle of the sovereignty of the people, asserted by Mr. 
Sheridan, but contented himself with observing, that the pepple had no 
political right to change the government, or to resist it, whatever might 
be the moral right that the people might: ^ allowed speculatively to 
possess. The right of resistance was not a right acknowledged by, or 
known to, the British Cotistitution. 

Mr. Grant, (now'^Sfl* William Grant, Master of the Rolls) proved the 
non-existence of the contested right, by the argumentum ad ahsurdum. 
The competency of the two Parliaments, he justly remarked, was no more 
a question than the competency of their electors, to whom, in fairness, 
according to the doctrine advanced, it should first be referrei^. From the 
electors the question must go to th|^people at large, who must be 
assembled, in convention, on Salisbury Plain, and the Curragh of Kildare. 
But even When there assembledfl;very individual vote must be collected, 
and a mafority must decide the questioo. ^*To s#th ridiculous Icmirths was 
this theofeti^m dogma^irrie^, ^^fallacy of’^Ich he could not but 
think must be perceived by those who advanced it. But, indeed, the 
position, if there were any truth in it, must be carried to a still greater 
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rxtcht; for, if tlie Sovereignty reside in the whole body of the people, 
the minority cannot be bound by the majority, unless the free consent of 
every individual, to abide by the will and decision of the greater number, 
j)as been prcVi^^^^|.^ascertained. If the community ^ere divided into 
ninety-nine forty-nine were to dissent from any given proposi¬ 

tion, of an irdjpartaiit |>blitical nature, submitted to their decision, while 
the other fifty pafts, Constituting a numerical majority, adopted it;—if 
the latter acted upon their own decision, and exercised the authority 
\^'hich it conferred over the dissenting minority, it would be as much a 
violation of their rights of Sovereign^ whether in ahcyance or in 
exercise, as any act of a Parliament could^e, however chosen, or however 
constituted. Put the slightest reflection will suffice to shew the folly and 
the absurdity of a pretended right, which, if it existed, it would be 
morally, if not physically, inipossible to exercise. On the next division 
which took place, the supporters of the Union were one hundred and 
thirty-one, and its opponents only nineteen. 

On the 13th of February, all the resolutions having received the final 
sanction of the Commons, tlity were sent up to the Peers for their con¬ 
currence. After they had been fully discussed, in the Upper House, an 
address was drawn up, aridf having been approved by the Cofiimons, was 
made the joint address of both Houses ; and, as such, was presented to 
the Throne. 

There was one extraordinary circumstance atlhnding the discussions 
on this important subject. In the debates which occurred, re.specting the 
Union w ith Scotland, at the beginning of the last century, the Union w'^as 
opposed only ,ns it was conceived tt) be injurious to the country to which 
its opponents belonged. And, at the present moment, the members of 
the Irish Parliament founded thftir opposition on the supposed injurious 
tendency of the measure to their natiye land. But not so the English 
Opposition; like those universal philanthropists,,rdodern philosophy 
has produced, who are .^ndtirly* afefe te^the interests of every country but 
their own, they opposed the Union Jrela^, solely on tlie ground 

that it would be injurious to Ireland ^—an objection which, it would 
seem, might have been left to Irish opponents to press. Its probable 
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influence on tlie security and prosperity of Great Britain, whose people, 
exclusively, they represented, and whose interests, of course, it was their 
first duty to provide for, appears never to have entered into their viewr 
of the question. |From whatever motive such exj^Pj^^dispary conduct 
proceeded, it is perfectly clear, that the members of^tlS^fEnglish Oppo¬ 
sition must yield the palm of patriotism to the Scotch, in the first instance, 
and to the Irish, in the last. Indeed, their conduct he^oke any thing 
but a patriotic spirit. 

During these discussions, in the British Parliament, great pains were 
taken by the government to rec^cile the people of Ireland to the proposed 
measure of an Union. Mr. Pitt’s speech was circulated, with great 
industry, in every part of the country; and the fixed determination 
which it expressed to exert himself to the utmost to carry a point which 
he deemed of vital importance to the interests of both kingdoms, tended 
materially to increase the public ferment. On the eleventh of February, 
Colonel Rochford asked Lord Castlereagh, in the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, whether it was his intention to propose any other measure for 
restoring the public tranquillity, or whether that task was tf> be left to 
the gentlemen of the country. Lord Castlereagh told him that he looked 
to the impOl*liant measure of a legislative Union, as the only one which 
could give to the country permanent tranc^iiillity, prosperity, and hap¬ 
piness; and, on this poiriiL his opinion remained unchanged. On the 
fifteeiifh of that month,Wjord Corry moved “ that the House should 
resolve itself into a ebthmittee of the whole House, to take into conside¬ 
ration the state of the nation.” The real object of this motion was again 
to bring into discussion the question of the Union. It was opposed by 
Lord Castlereagh, on the ground of its having no specific object;—if it 
was intended to discuss the question of the Union, it was nj@ft necessaiy^ 
for that purpose, to form a committee. ,,,He declared, however, that the 
opinion of the majority of that House, on the subject, together with 
the difFerefide bf opinion vyhich omriously prevailed upon it in the country, 
w'as such as to^i^^ucc govern mentta^J^mafe^ sleep for the present; 
and his Leffdship adJlH^I&t feeffiS^TnoCihiagme any design so formi- 
dable, or so fatal to his^country, ;,as an attempt to produce a declaration 
which it w^as not in the power of Parliament to make, that the measure 
VoL. III. 3 N 
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should never again be brought into discussion. Lord Corry’s motion was 
rejected, on a division, by 123 votes against 103. 

On the firsti o£ June, the Irish Parliament was ^^rorogued, when 
Marquis ConKW^Hw informed the two Houses, that the joint address of 
the Lords. apd Gommons of Great Britain had been laid before 
his Majesty, accompanied by resolutions, proposing and recommending 
a complete and entire Union between the two kingdoms, to be estab¬ 
lished by the mutual consent of their respective Parliaments, and founded 
upon equal and liberal principles ; and that his Majesty would derive the 
greatest satisfaction from its accompliUment. After the prorogation, 
the friends and enemies of the measure displayed the most ardent zeal in 
their endeavours to increase the number of their parliamentary advocates. 
The Anti-Unionists accused their adversaries of employing all the means 
of corruption for the attainment of their object; while these, in their 
turn, reproached the others with having recourse to the meanest artifices 
for the purpose of procuring signatures to addresses, and of inviting the 
lowest of the rabble to affix their marks, or to subscribe their names. 
There was jprobably some foundation for their respective charges; the 
minds of men were heated ; one side was intent on carrying the measure— 
the other was resolute in resisting it; and it is not likely, that, in such a 
state of things, the most scrupulous impartiality, or the most delicate 
conduct, would be observed on either. 

[1800.] These efforts and discussions continued through the remainder 
of the year 1799- On the 13th of January, 1800, a numerous and 
respectable body of the Catholics of Dublin assembled at the Royal 
Exchange, pursuant to public notice, and entered into strong resolutions 
against the j^Jnion. This proceeding rather surprised the Viceroy, whose 
exertions to conciliate the Catholics had b^en unremitting from his first 
arrival in Ireland; nor had they, indeed, be^n wholly unattended with 
success, as, in the preceding summer, he had procured addresses in favour 
of the Union, from t^ -jCat^^^^jg^ and their docks, in the counties 
of Mayo and Wexford, althouj^ ‘Hj^ehellion, the object of which was 
to produce the separation of the two countries, had there raged with the 
greatest fury. 
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On the 15th of January, the Irish Parliament again assembled, when, 
though no allusion was made to the Union in the Viceroy’s speech, Sir 
Laurence Parsons moved, that his Excellency’s speech on the last pro¬ 
rogation of Parlia^psnt should be read. After it had be^ xmd, he moved, 
by way of amendment to the address now proposed Loftu^ and 

seconded by Colonel Crosbie, to introduce the followiiig words, ** Humbly 
to assure his Majesty, that this kingdom is inseparably united with Great 
Britain, and that it is thw: sentiments, wishes, and reM interests, of all 
his Majesty’s subjects, that it shall ever continue so united, in the full 
enjoyment of a free constitution, in support of the honour and dignity of 
his Majesty’s Crown, and in t* preservation and advancement of the 
welfare and prospcifty of the whole empire, which blessings, of a free 
constitution, we owe to the spirited assertion of this kingdom of its 
birthright;—to a free and independent Parliament resident within it; 
and to the parental kindness of your Majesty, and the liberality of the 
British Parliament, in ratifying the same, in the year 1782, and wdiich 
we have, at all tithes, felt, and do now particularly feel, it our bounden 
duty to maintain.” This motion gave rise to a long and animated dis¬ 
cussion, which lasted the whole night, and till nine the following morning, 
w hen it was rejected by a majority of forty-tivo, ninety-six members 
having voted for it, and one hundred and thirty-eight against it; so that 
it was evident a great change of sentiment had taken place since the 
prorogaHpn, in the ^eegejing summer, on the subject of the Union ; 
though; possibly, thp' enittiies of that measure might have weakened 
tlieir force by the injudicious, impolitic, and most irregular mode of 
bringing forward the discussion, instead of waiting till the measure was 
fairly before them. It was not long, however, before such an opportunity 
presented itself; for, on the fifth of February, Lord Castlereagh delivered 
a message from the Lord Lieutenant, who informed the Flpuse that he 
had it in command from his ^Majesty to lay before them the resolutions 
of the British Parliament, proposing and recommending an Union between 
the two kingdoms, «nd requesting them to take the same into conside¬ 


ration. In a very long and argu 



^ecHjbypened with a refei^ce 


to the decision or Parliament in thj^pflsi^idn, and-the change of opinion 
which reflection had since produced in the public mind, his Lordship 
unfolded all the advantages which, in his view of the measure, it was 

3 N 2 
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calculated to communicate to Ireland. He proposed eight resolutions, 
which contained the substance of those which had been voted by the 
British Parliament. By the fourth of these it waii settled, that four Lords 
spiritual, of Ireland, by rotation of sessions, and twent^^^eight Lords tem¬ 
poral, of IrelahdiM^^^ for life by the Peers of Ireland, should be the 
number to sit ahdii^e, on the part of Ireland, in the House of Lords, in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. One hundred members were 
proposed, as a proper number to represent thtf’people of Ireland, in the 
House of Commons, of the Imperial Parliament. The fifth article declared, 
that the churches of the two kingdom^ushould be united into one Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church, to be called,^ the United Church of England 
and Ireland,’ and that the doctrine, worship, and d^cipline of the said 
United Church should remain in full force for ever; and that the conti¬ 
nuance and preservation of the said United Church should be, for ever, 
held as a fundamental article of the Union. In order to preserve a fair 
proportion of commercial advantages, it was deemed necessary to establish 
certain countervailing duties ;—a necessity much to be lamented, as on 
such an occasion as the Union of two independent countries, long allied 
to each othfer by the closest ties, and speaking the same language, it 
were much to be desired, that the inhabitants of bolh should be placed 
on perfectly the same footing, and so much identified, to all intents and 
purposes, as if they inhabited different portions of the same island. Each 
country was to defray its own national debt; but, after the expiration of 
twenty years, it was proposed, that the public*^xj^nce should bexjtvided 
into seventeen parts, fifteen of which were to be'^rne by Great Britain, 
and two by Ireland. 

In adverting to that part of the propositions which related to the par¬ 
liamentary jcepresentati on of Ireland, Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
number of representatives was fixed, on a Just principle, in reference to 
the respective population, and future contributions, of the two countries. 
As many boroughs woiy^^ be^disfranchised by the new regulations, it 
would be proper, he,|||j|, t^^ttj^^^jpnsation to si^ individuals as 
might be injured by the loss Jr tb^^rescriptiye privneges. This was 
dftt of the most delicate, and the moit difficult, subjects which could 
possibly be submitted to discussion, in a House of Commons ; though 
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possibly less so in the Irish, than in the British, Parliament. It would 
be a woeful waste of words to enter into any argument for the purpose 
of shewing that no m#n possesses the right, constitutionally speaking, 
to send a memb^/ to Parliament, and, still less, |ie be allowed to 
derive any pccuniaiy emolument from the possessi^ia^idf interest or an 
influence, the exercise of which places him in the gfjipie situation, in point 
of fact, as if he possessed such a right; and it would necessarily follow, 
from this statement, tWlt no compensation could be due to him from the 
public for the loss of that which the constitution does not permit him to 
enjoy. It would betraj, homwer, a consummate ignorance of human 
nature, to exj[)ect that men resign an advantage, call \ti\prescriptive 
privilege, or what^e will, which they feel they possess, and which 
they know they enjoy, without an adequate eompensation for the loss of 
it. If, then, the Union w ere really a measure essential to the safety and 
prosperity of the empire ; and if, (as w'as undoubtedly the case) it could 
not be carried, without making such compensation, it became a fair 
question for consideration, whether it would be politic, prudent, and 
justifiable, to propose it } Without adopting the jesuitical priticiple, that 
the end justifies the means, or the still more unchristian no,|^n, that men 
may do evil that^ood may come of it ; it may, perhaps, be found in 
political operations, that raeasurqs must 8flways have a reference to the 
actual state of society, at the time when they arc suggested ; and, in re¬ 


spect,ipfithe (jompensatiqri proposed in the present instance for the loss of 
the power to retur^^dmbers to Parliament, it may be observed, that 
if the compensatio^itself were not defensible on strict principles of 
political moralit}^, it might nevertheless be justified, on the considera* 
tion that it would strike at the root of the vicious practices to which 
it related. Indeed, Lord Castlereagh seemed to have had this idea in 
his mind, when he remarked, that by the Union, the qu*<?^idn of Par¬ 


liamentary Reform would superseded, as the present plan was a reform 
of the most popular kind. 


With. ■„ to tfee, ch]|f^i^^^|S^pii^^jgreat importance, and 

of great . dericl.cv. also.. .he ei m^ ^Alhis' "ednv^tion of the insecurity 
of the Irish Protestant' church,^? it should continue in a state of sepa¬ 
ration from the church of England; but, in the event of an Union, 
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he had no doubt that the present ecclesiastical establishment, founded 
on the Protestant ascendency, would be stable and permanent. The 
Romanists, who, trusting to the great supericsrity of their numbers, 
were continuaJ4y,Jilting claims against the minority, ,0ould be checked 
in their confid((^^^iiad forwardness, and would exhibit fewer marks of 
jealousy and f and their pretensions would be temperately dis¬ 
cussed by an Parliament, at a time when local circumstances 

would cease to inflame. 

^^^'his certainly was one of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
tJnion, which could be pressed upon aH^rish Protestant. As soon as 
the Union should take place, the people of both o&untries would be¬ 
come one people, and any claim to be preferred by the Irish Catholics, 
in reference to their numbers, must be considered with a view to the 
united population of the whole empire. That argument, then, in 
behalf of such claims, which was, at all times, more plausible than 
solid, would lose its force and application; for the Catholics of Greatf^ 
Britain and Ireland, taking them at the highest computation, would 
not form on^ourth part of the people of the United Kingdom ; whereas, 
in Ireland they amounted, according to some to one hiilf, and acordinj]: 
to others, to about three-fiftM(:of the nonulation.^ 


* As grcjv Jillerencc of opinion, or rather of statement^ lias prevjiiled respecting the 
rcljtif e 'wilipbers of 1’rotestant.s and Catholics in Ireland, J^fell||fetraw ob ilW i | iil3jBs of 
an Intelligent writer on the subject, who had the best oppoi|||ppiy for acquirilQi^ accurate 
information. 

r. 

“ Sir William Petty, in his ‘ Political Anatomy,’ states the proportion of Protestants and 
Romanists in Ireland to be, as three to eight, in the year 1672, sixteen years before the 
revolution, so thati at that time, the Irish Protestants amounted to more than one-third 
of the inhabif^te of the country- In the year 1732, an accurate enunwration w'as made, 
by order of government, of all the families in Ireland, ^stinguishing the Protestant families 
from llie Romish, in each province, and a calculation was made from thence, of the numbers 
of the Protestant and Romish inhabitants of Irehind ; it t|l|tt;jpri|||||^-in; Dhhl^dn the year 
17.30, and re-printed in 1788. app|||pl||||^^th« calculation, thstt, in the year 1732, the 

number of Protestant inhabifiai|ilij#ias^;^i^P|HH tdj^fpi^'d'a half. Dr. 

Burke, Romish titular Bishop of Ossory, vllrolipp|||B|E iia;.<^jL^ ‘Hiber¬ 

nia Dominicana; it was printed at Brussels in the year 1762; and he particularly states, 
that an actual enumeration was made of the numbers of Protestants and Romanists in Ireland, 
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It is here necessary to observe, that no pledge or promise, whatever, 
was made, either by Mr. Pitt, or by his authority, directly, or indi¬ 
rectly, to the Romanists of Ireland, that the few restrictions under 
which they still^^boured, and forming the only a full partici¬ 
pation of political power, should be removed,' would give 

their consent to the Union. Ho other prospect, other hopes, 

were held out to them than what might be founded b« the general posi¬ 
tion advanced by Mr. PHt, in his own speeches, and by Lord Castlc- 
reagh, his confidential agent in Ireland, in all the business relating to 
the Union, that the claims o^the Catholics would be canvassed 
more impartiality, and decideoupon with more coolness, in an Imperial 
Senate, than they could be by an Irish Parliament, which must of 


in the year 17S1, and there were found to be then in the kingdom, seven hundred thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three Protestants; and one million three hundred and nine thousand, 
seven hundred and sixty-eight Romanists ; so that the proportion of Romanists and Protes¬ 
tants was not, in the yfH’ 1731, quite two to one, according to Dr. Burke;. It ll very likely 
that the Romish bishdp had very accurate information of the relative numbers, perhaps 
better than that which could be deduced from the documents stated in the pamphlet, con¬ 
taining the calculation made in 1732. Dr. Burke also states, that the propption had much 
increased on the Protestant side, between the year 1731 and the year 1762, by the operation 
of the ■Popery UOde, and the Protestant Charter and he makes grievous complaints 

of the increase of heretics, as he styles Protestants. TW Popery code continued in full vigour 
till the year 1776, and its operatioh, together with the Charter Schools, must have increased 
the proportion on tfiye Potestan|g.side. There is a modern document which must have great 
weigh! question, ta^Sm the number of beggars admitted into the House Indus¬ 

try in Dblilln, for a coursl^iilsix years, beginning with the year 1781, and ending with the 
year 1789; and their respective religious persuasions. 


** This House of Industry is a general receptacle for all beggars who flock into Dublin 
from all parts of Ireland, for there are no poor-rates in Ireland. Divine service is performed 
separately in the receptacle for persons of the two persuasions, and chaplaiiS are retained for 
each by the corporation. 


‘ Numbers admitted. 


Protestants. Romanists. 


In 1784.... 


696.1 

.. 


iK 


178V.... 

.J 


••tI** ••••••••••••••• ••• 

1788.... 


854. 


1789.... 


798.. 



1870 

2435 

2912 

3341 

8643 

3615 


Total.. 6403 


17,816 
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necessity, be subject to the influence of local considerations that could 
not possibly operate in England. If any letter or paper, was circu¬ 
lated in Ireland conveying a different impression to the minds of the 
Catholics, I am,vpirranted to assert, in the most posil^e manner, that 
it was compo^(| and issued without the authority or knowledge of Mr. 
Pitt, and must'lw either from a strange misconception, or 

from a misguided iejal, on the part of the Viceroy. The fact here stated 
must be knowm to every Member of the BritisfilCabinet, at that period, 
who would not fail to correct any mistatement on a point of such 
ii^portance. Mr. Pitt, indeed, did himself entertain hopes, that the 
Union w^ould be productive of such a^^ihange in the public mind as 
w'-ould remove every objection to those ultimate concessions wdiich the 
Romanists, wdio would never be satisfied while there should be any 
thing left to grant on the one side, and to acquire on the other, would 
not fail to urge. But he ’ knew very w’^ell that, unless this change was 
produced, aud the concessions were sanctioned with the free and full 
approbation of the public, they could not be aflbndcd with those 
national advantages, the certainty of obtaining which could alone justify 


“The Romish beggars admitted, during a course of six years, did not exceed the Protes¬ 
tant beggars in the proportion of threu to one. The house of industry is filled with thC’lowest 
class; and as the property in the hands of Irish Protcitants is to that in the hands of Irish 
Romanists as th\rt\-mtu to o«r, the proportion of beggars on the side of Irish Romanists to 
those ott the Protestant side must vastly exceed the propoi^n of Romanists and~!Protestants 
in the nation at large. Besides, although wandering beggars to Dublin frpm all parts 

of the kingdom, tlie fewest certainly come from the northern counties, which abound most 
with Protc.stants ; for, having a flourishing manufacture, these countries send forth fewest 
beggars. From all these documents it may be fairly concluded, that Irish Romanists exceed 
Irish Protestants iU',' number throughout the whole kingdom in no greater proportion than 
that of two to one, pcrliaps in a much less. 

“ The Romish Convention in Dublin, in the year 1792, first broached the positions, that 
Irish Romanists exceeded Irish Protestants, in the proportion of three to one ; and that the 
gross number of the inhabitants amounted to f6ur mill^s,,; qpsequently that the Roma¬ 
nists amounted to three millions, never produced any document on which they pre¬ 

tended to found a calculatitm; diowfitVet^ '^ljl^l^n :;sdmitte4:4;h^. lri$l|.i|^rotest<ints amounted 
to one million. It is rcmtirkable, that this Cofjppntion never scrupled to advance and publish 
any falsehood wdiatever, which they thought, might be of advantage to their cause; of which 
their petition to his Majesty is a very prominent instance." 
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the ’'Parliament in granting them. And, however sanguine his own 
hopes might be, he certainly never gave the Romanists any other encou¬ 
ragement to expect their fulfilment than what fairly arose out of the 
consideration be^e noticed. 


The most violent opposer of the Union wa%,v|P|j^^p^ttan, whose 

(t», wildness of 


speech was distinguished chiefly for boldness of 
declamation, and virulgpcc of abuse. He did not blush to affirm, 
in the debate, on the first day of the present Session, that “ any little 
Minister, any petty lawyer, any profligate pander of power, may 
the edifice of the ConstitutionUO the ground.” The Union, he insists 
wouldT be “ No Union,” although he told the House ‘‘ it will be the 
exclusion of your people, and the extinction of yourselves.” In a 
style of eloquence, peculiar to himself, he devoted the British Minis¬ 
ters to “ an immortality of eternal infamy.’’„ This singular anathema 
he extended to the Irish Parliament, in case they should be bold 
enough not to |ii|jde by his opinion. If you surrender yoflr Parlia¬ 
ment,” said he to them, “ you surrender yourselves to eternal 
infamy, and your country to irrevocable destruction.” j^^ell might 
another member ask: Shall I call^ffife llTOguage arrogant ?—or shall I 
term it insulting ? 1 do assert, and I willlSjbl|ntain, that it is empty, noisy, 
delusive, declamation, calculated to frightcfcchildren, or to awe lunatics ; 
but 00 *tainly not adapted to engage the attention, still less to convince 
the UE^I'^tandi’hg, of a-liltional being. Sir, I feel a very painfiil n^r- 
tificatiowi, when I cdHsider, that there could exist, but for one moment, 
in any breast, the expectation that the Irish House of Commons could 
be moved by such a caricature of energy and eloquence. Let us reflect 
but for an instant on what foundation this denunciatic^^f eternal infa¬ 
my, is built. Truly it rests merely upon the—“ I say” of the honour¬ 
able gentleman. He may say, and repeat it, till the shores of Water¬ 
ford, of Cork, and of Limerick, echo back the sound ! but I say. Sir, 
r of tSJ^mpny and truth shall accomplish more than 


that one , 
the thunder of a thousand orators. 



* A Repfy. :t9 a Speech delivif^ed in the Mouse of Commons^ on Wednesdayy January 15, 
1800, by Air. GraUatty on the subject of a Legislative Union .—By an Absentee. 
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The same tone and temper were exhibited by Mr. Grattan, in 6very 
debate on this subject. His violence exposed him to an attack from Mr. 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which produced one of those 
absurd appeals to^the sword, which, unfortunately, more prevalent 
in Ireland tha^l^^jany other country. On a division, the resolutions 
proposed by jSPhd. were adopted, by one hundred and fifty- 

eight votes agaiflfet!^c hundred and fifteen. It is to be remarked that, 
in the course of this discussion, the Member3|j>vho opposed the Union 
uniformly insisted, that the settlemerit, or adjustment, of the Irish 

f nstitution in 1782, was supposed to be final and immutable; but 
could not escape observation, that ^he Ponsonbys,* Mr. Grattan, 
and others of the same party, had frequently proposed, between the 
years 1792 and 1798, measures of reform which, if adopted, would 
have effected a complete change in that Constitution. Many of the 
Members who voted for^he Union were, on their return from the 
House, grossly insulted by the populace; on which account a guard 

That the reader may be enabled to form some idea of the style or character of the 
speeches of those patriotic members, who had been the steady supporters of administration, 
until they choose so far to imitate t|p,COttd;^t of naval mutineers as to sign a Round Robhty 
in the administration of Lord buckiiy^^f j^resent him with a short extract from a speech 
of Mr. George Ponspnby, on the bf 'JlIay, 1T9‘), in which he introduced the ^l^stion 

of the Union, although the subject of discussion had the smallest connection with, or 
reference to, it. 

“ Sir, I have not been in the House to hear all that as oeen wid, but I am shbeked, and 
afflicted, to understand from the honourable Member who spok^ast, at the other side of the 
House, that all the gentlemen around me have lost their senses^ and are all gone mad. This 
affects me extremely, because I hope for their sober concurrence on a future day, when a 
measure directed tojd^ ruin of this country shall again be discussed in this House. But I am 
concerned to find, ^ the speech of the honourable Member opposite to me, that I must 
look to a lucid interval for such concurrence. He says the Parliament are for an Union,— 
that the people are for an Union, and yet the Parliament is to excite the people to a rebellion^ if 
Parliament should be so good as to coniply with their wishes and give them an Union; but 
this is not the extent of our calamity, for I find a great, part of, the Community has gone 
mad as well as this House ; for, notwithstanding the gr^f number of public declarations 
against the measure of an Union, th<^ thus declared them§^p are now in a fit 

of insanity, mad for the accomplishment o^^^project. ' W is impos^'e, Mr. Speaker, to 
bear up against these occasional and national fits of insanity.'^—I feel it dangerous to trust 
myself in the House, lest I should be bitten and go mad myself also.’' 
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of horse was afterwards sta^oned near the House to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of similar outrages ;—a precaution by no means superfluous, in 
the ferment which then prevailed. 

It is not surprising that the Irish House of should have 

been accused of unsteadiness and inconsistency^^^^ fpl&s adopting a 
measure in one Session w hich they had reject^"^^' Sesion before. 
But, without entering^ilnto the merits of this charge^ it is but just to 
observe, that in respect of the Union they stood upon very different 
grounds from those by which their conduct was to be tried, ^ 
the question of granting tfffe elective franchise, and other privi¬ 
leges, to the Romanists. In the latter case, the question had been 
often, and deliberately discussed; it had been rejected by a very 
large and decisive majority, and no new circumstances had inter¬ 
vened in the period which occurred bi^tween their peremptory 
rejection, and their unqualified adoption, of the same measure, by 
a majority wh8l||l amounted nearly to unanimity! But, in the 
former case, thdugh the question could not be .said to be perfe^ctly 
new to the House, yet had it nq||«undergone any parliamentary 
discussion previous to the Sessior^^J^^^y; and it was then taken 
up ||f;ith great heat, and rejected an examination of the 

principle on which it was^o be pro|foseiS,: thuch less of any of those 
details which could alone enable a deliberative and legislative assembly 
to competent jul%ment upon it; it was first carried by a single 

vote, and then rejected by a majority of jive only. It was attended, 
too, with another circumstance which still increased the diflerence 
between this case and that of the repeal of the jienal laws against 
Romanists. On the first divison, in I799» only two|p^dred and thir¬ 
teen Members voted, one hundred and four for the Union, and one 
hundred and nine against it; whereas on the present occasion, no 
less than two hundred and seventy-five voted, one hundred and fifty- 
eight for . the Union, one hundred and fifteen against it. So that, 
for any thing which appears on the face of the proceeding, no change 
of sentiment % the Members or "Ihe House, who voted on the ques¬ 
tion, had taken place; for, although the advocates of the measure 
had increased, by fifty four, the number of its opponents had not 

3o;^ 
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diminished; on the contrary, it was greatesr by eleven on the last, than 
it was on the first division. 

The Minister haying thus carried his propositions in the Lower House, 
they were scnt^^^6.. Upper House, where, on the tenth of February, 
they underwew^aj^ng and serious discussion. They were moved 
by the cliancellc^^’^Jjbrd Clare, who entered into an exhibition of strong 
facts, and a train of cogent arguments, in orddi to prove, that the late 
rebellion, and all the treasonable plots and combinations which preceded 
rhil^for some years, had arisen, in a great measure, from the seditious 
speeches of a set of factitious demagogues in Parliament, who pos¬ 
sessed ostentatious talents, but were destitute of judgment, principle, 
and property. He represented these men as making a trade of work¬ 
ing on popular delusion, with a view to kindle strife and turbulence, 
that they might be bought off by the government. While seats in 
Parliament were attained by such mercenary adventurers, Ireland would 
be kept in a constant storm, and the passions of a sa^^e and barbarous 
populace would be raised and directed against the opulent and respec¬ 
table part of the nation. T[|i«f^first division on the question was 
seventy-five for the Union, i^^^^i^^ty-six against it. And the various 
resolutions were^carried thrg«|^pPffi|i!Tords by a large majority. 

Several divisions took place in the Commons, in all of which the 
majority remained with the Minister. The lesolution respdctlii^'the 
parliamentary representation, on which it was natural to expect the 
greatest opposition, was carried, on the 10th of March, by a majority 
of nineteen. the 13th of that month, the Opposition, headed by 

Sir John Parnol^made another effort to impede the progress of the 
measure, by moving an address to the King, requesting him to dis¬ 
solve the present Parliament, and to convoke another before the final 
arrangement of the Union. In the course of this debate, which lasted 
till four in the morning, the Solicitor-General accused Mr.fSaurin, a 
Barrister, who spoke strongly in favour of an appeal to the people, 
of unfurling the bloody flag of fel^llionwhile Mrf figan, on the 
other hand, charged Ministers with having unfurled the flag of prosti¬ 
tution and corruption!” After much crimination and recrimination of 
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this kind, the House divided, when the motion was rejected by 150 
votes against 104. 

After all the resolutions had been discussed, ao4,, digested, by the 
Committee of the whole House, they were re^^™|^l|i the 21st of 
March, when it was agreed that they should be|«p^iP|to the Upper 
House by Lord Castlereagh, and the concurrenco^bf ..the Peers be 
desired. On the 27 th,the Lords informed the Comiiiions, that they 
had adopted the resolutions with certain amendments, and these having 
received the sanction of the Commons, it was resolved to present 
address to his Majesty, expressive of the cordial approbation of the 
Parliament of Ireland of a legislative union; and stating that they con¬ 
sidered the resolutions of the two Houses of the British Parliament 
as wisely calculated to form the basis of such a settlement; that they 
had, therefore, adopted them as their guide, and now laid before his 
Majesty the resolutions to which they had agreed, and which, if appro¬ 
ved by the British^arliament, they were willing to ratify and confirm. 

This address was communicated by J^ii^Majesty to the British Parlia¬ 
ment on the second of April; and of that month, the siib|ect 

underwent a full discussion in the when Mr. Pitt 

proposed, that the resolutions voted b^ ti|e Irish Parliament should be 
adopted by that House. He again entered, on this occasion, into an 
explanation of the principle on which the measure was founded, into a 
consideration of the advantages which it was calculated to afford to 
both countries, and into an examination of the details of the various 
resolutions wliich had received the sanction of the Irish Legislature. 
Alluding to the question of Parliamentary Reform, ^|^lch some had 
thought should accompany this measure, he made ^jan appeal to the 
candour of every man, whether if, as was generally admitted, the Union 
was itself a measure of great difficulty, it would be prudent or safe, to 
involve it in a question of the greatest perplexity, of the most embarrassing- 
nature, and attended with fatal consequences, as to our internal interests ? 
He declared, that if any thing could throw a doubt upon the question 
of Union,—if any thing could, in his mind, counterbalance the 
advantages that must result from it, it would be the necessity of disturb¬ 
ing the representation of England; but fortunately, no such necessity 
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existed. Mr. Pitt took this opportunity of stating, without reserve, his 
present sentiments on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 

“ In .slating tli^s. Sir,” said he, “ I have not forgotten what I have 
myself formeipM^ld, and sincerely felt, upon tliis subject; but 1 know 
tliat all oj>inii^P‘j^flj^t necessarily be subservient to times and circum¬ 
stances ; and tl^|i^an w ho talks of his consistency, merely because he 
holds the same opinion for ten or fifteen years, when the circumstances 
under which that opinion was originally formed are totally changed, is a 
^lave to the most idle vanity. Seeing all that 1 have seen since the period 
to which I allude; considering how little chance there is of that species 
of Reform to which alone I looked, and which is as different from the 
modern schemes of Reform, as the latter are from the constitution; 
Slicing that where the greatest changes have taken place the most dreadfid 
consequences have ensued, and which have not been confined to that 
( ountry where the change took place, but have spread their malignant 
influence in every quarter of the globe, and shakenl|le fabric of every 
government; seeing that in this general shock the Constitution of Great 
Britain has alone remained and untouched in its vital principles ; 

wdicn I see that it has resiswd;^!!^he efforts of Jacobinism, sheltering 
itself under the pretence oC^R^y^^of liberty; when 1 see that it has 
supported itself against the open attacks of its enemies, and against the 
more dangerous reforms of its professed friends ; that it has defeated the 
unw earied machinations of France, and the no less persevering efforts of 
Jacobins in England ; and that, during the whole of the contest, it has 
unif>rmly maintained the confidence of the people of England ; 1 say. 
Sir, vN’hen 1 consider all these circumstances, I should be ashamed of 
niysclf if any fij^er opinions of mine could now" induce me to think that 
the form of reprej^ntation which, in such times as the present, has been 
found amply sufBcIent for the purpose of protecting the interests, and 
securing the happiness, of the people, should be idly and wantonly dis¬ 
turbed, from any love of experiment, or any predilection for theory. 
Upon this subject. Sir, I think it right to state the inmost thoughts of 
my mind ; I think it right to declare my most decided opinion, that, 
even if the times were proper for experiments, any, even the slightest, 
change in such a constitution must be considered as an evil.” 
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So much obloquy have been cast on Mr. Pitt, for an imputed inconsis¬ 
tency of conduct on this question of Reform, that it is an act of justice 
due to his memory to record the reasons for that change of sentiment, 
out of which that imputation arose. J^ct these opji|iiMt| 4 , be examined 
with candour and attention, and they will be found-to'^^in indisputa¬ 
ble proofs of political wisdom, of a manly and AfadepiSndent mind, 
unfettered by prejudice, ever open to conviction, and opposing the 
practical lessons of experience to the dogmatical theory of the schools. 
It will be observed, that Mr. Pitt here grounds his abandonment of the 
onltj species of Reform to which he ever looked, on the improbability of 
obtaining it;—a circumstance to which a statesman will ever pay due 
regard. It is hoped that, after this firm and candtd explanation, no man 
will be so bold, or so unjust, as to renew the charge of inconsistency 
against him on this subject, without first demonstrating the fallacy, or the 
insufficiency, of his arguments, in defence of his conduct. 

As nuicli had beeW said on the increased influence which the Crown 
would acquire by the reduction of the Irish members to one hundred.^ 
Mr. Pitt declared, that some provision ou^l«to be made upon the sub¬ 
ject. He felt this sentiment as strongly’ji||’^any man ; but it was impos¬ 
sible to provide against it by an artiMe of the Union, to be binding 
upon the United Parliament, because it had Itieen tbund, by experience, 
that the number of offices to be held by members must alw ays remain 
at the discretion of Parliament, to be regulated, from time to time, as 
circumstances might require. He thought nothing could be more fair 
than that which he had to propose on this point, namely, that no 
more than twenty of the Irish members of the Imperial Parliament 
should hold places during pleasure ; and if it should so hi^ien that there 
should be a greater number of this description, elected to the first 
Parliament, then those who had last accepted places should vacate their 


* It was urged by Lord Holland, in the House of Peers, as an objection to the Union, 
that it would alter the representation of the country ■, an innovation which, by increasing the 
influence of the Crown, would, in his opinion, have the most unhappy efTects on the country. 
This forms a solitary exception to the observation before made, that the objections started to this 
measure were grounded cfti the supposed injury which it would do to Ireland, without any retV 
rcnce to its bad effects upon England. 
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.seats;—tins upon the whole, he thought, would obviate every olgection 
that could be made in point of principle. 

]\rr. Pitt th^p Jook a view of those resolutions which related to the 
t ommcrce of (i^j^’^untry, all of which he proved to be founded on the 
liberal principfejof^-mutual accomodation and advantage. He expressed 
his sati.‘:racti()rt the Parliament and people of Ireland had, at length, 
been led to regard the measure in its true point of view. He did not, 
how(;vcr, mean to say, that there were, among the intelligent part of 
the j)ublic, none who were against the Union;—he knew there were, 
jmd he knew, too, that, in a question involving so many interests, the 
same; thing would, to difierent individuals, appear in different points of 
view;—hence arose a diversity of opinion. This had been the case in 
almost every thing which had ever been argul^d, and must be so in every 
thing which became an object of contention ; but, after all, it was clear 
that the Parliament and people of Ireland were in a situation to Judge 
of the measure. It was not because the measure%^as not vigorously 
opjjoscd, the friends of the Union had had to stand against the threats 
of popular violence—againsik. the enemies of the government, under the 
conduct of Protestants—^agaiilibTbe violent and inflamed spirit and fierce 
attack of the Irish (^atholics~ai^ against the aggregate of all evils, 
the spirit of all mischief, dbc implacable opposition, and determined 
hostility, of furious jacobinism ; they had to meet the inflamed passions 
of disappointed ambition, which, under the name and pretext of superior 
patriotism, under colour of jealousy for the freedom of others, under 
afl'ceted tenderness for landed interest, affected care for commercial 
welfare, w ould reduce the State to ruin, bccau.se those whom it affected 
were not its filers. Notwithstanding all this oppo.sition, the parties 
engaged in it had not been able to prove any thing, but that their own 
fury w as ungovernable, their predictions were chimerical, and their hopes 
(Udusive. The Friends of the measure had had to stand against the 
principles which fomented, and, unhappily, inflamed, the late Irish 
rebellion ;—they had to contend against the active and mischievous 
efforts of the friends and champions of jacobinism, to wdiom the ten¬ 
dency of the Union to preserve order, was a sufficient reason for hating 
it, because, any thing like order was an extinction of their hopes. The 
country had seen, that the wisdom of the Parliament, and the good sense 
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of the people of Ireland, had prevailed over this host of foes; it had 
seen the friends who supported, and the enemies who opposed, this great 
national object; and was enabled, by all that had happened, to judge 
pretty accurately of the sentiments of both, with theiir:|gyiency or edect 
on the fate of the British empire. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt’s motion for adopting the IfrihV resolutions was 
put, Mr. Grey moved, as an amendment, “ that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he will be graciously pleased to 
direct his Ministers to suspend all proceedings on the Irish Union, till 
the sentiments of the Irish people, respecting that measure can be 
ascertained.” 

In support of this strange proposition, which went to establish a 
difference between the sentiments of the people and those of their 
representatives, which, though it may certainly exist, in point of fact, 
the constitution ^es not admit, and which, therefore, cannot form 
the ground of a legislative measure, Mr. Grey pressed all the arguments 
against the measure which the Irish'Opposition had urged. He 
asserted, that the petitions in Irelanll,|^^ favour of the Union, had 
been obtained by clandestine and fra^ulemt means ; and applied to the 
transaction Buckingham’s description of liis attempt to persuade the 
citizens of London to accept the Third Richard for their king. 


** Some followers of mine own. 

At lower end o’ the hall, hurl’d up their caps, 

And some ten voices cried, God save King Richard f 
And thus I took the ’vantage of these few— 

Thanks, gentle citizens and friends. Quoth Ij , 
This general applause, and cheerful shout. 

Argues your wisdom, and your love to Richard.” 


In reply to these and other observations, Mr. Pitt remarked, that 
when the Irish Parliament had rejected the Union, the year before, the 
Opposition were disposed to pay the greatest deference to their decision, 
and thought it amply sufficient to induce the British Parliament to 
abandon the point altogether; but now, that the voice of the Irish 
VoL. III. 3 p 
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Parliament was in favour of the measure, it was no longer deserving of 
attention, but an appeal to the people was absolutely necessary. Hence 
it was evident, that it was their own opinions, and not those of the 
public, which those gentlemen wished to make the rule of conduct 
to the legislatSte. Mr. Pitt declared his dissent from the doctrine 
now broached^’ There might be occasions, but they would ever be 
few, when an appeal to the people was the just mode of proceedii% 
on important subjects. The present, however, was not a fit moment 
to appeal to the people of Ireland, when, if they did so, the whole 
economy of our legislative system, the customary proceedings, in cases 
which involved the rights and liberties of the people, the jurisprudence of 
the country, would be thrown into confusion and all this at a moment 
when the Parliament was about to effect that which it had declared to 
be essential to the peace of Ireland, and to the safety of the empire. 
The ground on which this appeal was pressed was remarkable. It 
arose from a wish to ascertain the sentiments of the people of Ireland, 
which were assumed beforehand to be adverse to the Union. If this were 
believed, it behoved those who made the assertion to adduce proofs in 
support of it. But Mr. Pitt de©lared, he should adhere to the opinion of 
the Parliament of Ireland, aB,d would not, therefore, consent to a 
convocation of primary assemblfbs, and of bodies of men, to vote addresses 
on French principles, arrayed; as they would be, against legislative autho¬ 
rity, and constitutional freedom. But, even if the people were resorted 
to, who would take the expression of their opinion, given amidst 
tumult, in the fury of passion ? Who would assume that opinion as fit to 
be adopted for the rule of conduct in a great political undertaking.?— 
He shewed that the Opposition had little respect for the opinion which 
they now profiled to revere, since, when the voice of the people had 
sanctioned the conduct of his Majesty’s government, they retired from 
the House of Commons, chose to neglect their duty to their constituents, 
to desert the post of honour, or of danger, because that conduct was 
approved by the people. Such, then, was the fallacy of the general 
opinions of those honourable persons, who, added to the weight of their 
own very grave authority, then desired the House to resort to public 
meetings, there to collect the sentiments of a mixed populace. When 
he considered how defective must be any opinion that was the result of 
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ail appeal to a people wholly influenced by a few factious demagogues, 
Mr. Pitt said he could not adopt it as a rule of action. Mr. Grey’s 
amendment was rejected by 236 votes against 30. After the resolutions 
had been separate!}' considered, and some few aniendi|icnU made, Mr. 
Pitt moved, on the 5th of May, That an addresi^ ;ib|^ii^esented to his 
Majesty, humbly begging leave to acquaint his Majesty, %hat, in confor* 
mity to his Majesty’s gracious message, laying befoi^, .them the resolu¬ 
tions of the i.,ords and Commons of Ireland, they had proceeded to 
resume the consideration of the important subject of a legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland; that it was with unspeakable satis¬ 
faction they had observed the conformity of the said resolutions to those 
principles which they had humbly submitted to his Majesty in the last 
session of Parliament, as calculated to form the basis of such a settle¬ 
ment. That, with the few alterations and additions which they had 
found it necessary to suggest, they considered these resolutions as fit to 
form the articles of Union betw^een Great Britain and Ireland. And, if 
these alterations and additions should be approved of by the two Houses 
of the Parliament of Ireland, they were ready to confirm and ratify 
these articles, in order that the same migti^t be established for ever, by 
the mutual consent of both Parliaroen,]^^ That they offered up to his 
Majesty their humble congratulationsi^li! Ihe near prospect of the accom¬ 
plishment of a work, which his Majesty, as the common father of his 
people, had justly declared to be so near his heart, concurring with his 
Houses of Parliament in Ireland, on the full conviction that, by incor¬ 
porating the legislature, and consolidating the resources, of the two 
kingdoms, w^e should increase the power and stability of the British 
empire, and, at the same time, contribute, in the most effectual manner, 
to the improvement of the commerce, and the predication of the 
liberties, of his Majest 3 ’^’s subjects in Ireland.” 

This address having passed the House of Commons, was communicated 
to the Ivords, in a conference, on the ninth of May. The Lords them¬ 
selves had previously made some slight alterations in the resolutions 
W'hich the Commons had approved ; and the address, now receiving their 
sanction, w^as made the joint address of the twm houses, and w'as pre¬ 
sented, as such, to the King. His Majesty, in his answer, expressed the 

3 p 2 
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greatest satisfaction at their proceedings, and engaged to communicate, 
without delay, to his Parliament of Ireland, the sentiments and decla¬ 
rations contained in the address, “ The disposition which had been 
manifested by his Parliaments, in both kingdoms, afforded his Majesty 
the best pledge^of the speedy and prosperous conclusion of the great 
measure of the Union; an event to which he looked forward with the 
most anxious expectation, as tending, above all others, to secure and 
perpetuate the happiness of all his subjects.” 

The resolutions were accordingly transmitted to Ireland; in a short 
time they received the final sanction of the Parliaments of both kingdoms, 
and, afterwards, the royal fiat, on the 2d of July. Thus, at length was 
this most important regulation placed on the statute book of the realm. 
It required the clear and comprehensive mind of Mr. Pitt to perceive the 
necessity, and to foresee the advantages, of an incorporate Union; and 
all his bold and enterprizing spirit to persevere in the means necessary 
for its accomplishment, in opposition to difficulties which, to many, 
appeared insurmountable, and to a torrent of prejudice which it seemed 
impracticable to stem. It was the observation of one who well under¬ 
stood the real interests of the British empire, and whose learning, saga¬ 
city, and wisdom, rendered hilft not only an ornament to the country 
which gave him birth, but an honour to human nature, that, “ If England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were united, it would be such a trefoil, as no other 
sovereign wears in his crown.”^ 


* Lord Bacon. 
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CHAPTER XL. 




Transactions in Egypt after the battle of the Nile—Means adopted by Buonaparte for securing 
his conquest—Blasphemous proclamations an essential part of his moral artillery—Converts 
the koran of Mahomet into a code of Jacobinism—Holds a divanyzad establishes an Institute 
at Grand Cairo—Insurrection in that city—Buonaparte resolves to besiege St. John of Acra 
—Jaffa taken by assault—Deliberate murder of three thousand eight hundred Turkish 
prisoners within a mile of the town—Reasons assigned for this barbarous deed—Orders 
five hundred and eighty of his own sick soldiers to be poisoned in the hospital at Jaffa— 
Noble conduct of a French physician on that occasion—Blasphemous letter of Buonaparte 
to Ghezzar Pacha, Governor of Acra—Arrival of Sir Sidney Smith with some British 
vessels at Acra—^The French lay siege to the place—^Their train of artillery taken by the 
British ships—Various ineffectual assaults on the town—Gallant conduct of the British 
Admiral—The French make some practicable breaches in the walls—Various ineffectual 
assaults on the town—Strong mark of Ghezzar’s attachment to the English—A Turkisli 
reinforcement arrives—The Turks, led on by the English, repulse the French on all sides— 
Treachery of Buonaparte— Fie abandons the siege' and returns to Egypt—Prefers a charge 
of cruelty against Sir Sidney Smith—Its falsehood demonstrated—Communication between 
Buonaparte and Tippoo Suitaun—Projects of Tippoo for the extirpation of the British 
from India—His treaty with the French—Wisdom, vigour, and decision, displayed by Lord 
Mornington, Governor-General of India, in counteracting the machinations of the enemy 
—Entrance of the British army into the Mysore—Capture of Seringapatam—Death of 
Tippoo—Buonaparte deserts his post in Egypt, and returns to France—State of the French 
army at the period of his departure—Falsehoods contained in his valedictory address to his 
troops—His Letter to Kleber—Military operations on the Continent of Europe—Relative 
force of the hostile armies—The French enter Suabia without any piievious declaration of 
war—Military operations in Germany—In the country of the Grisons—And in the Tyrol— 
The Archduke Charles compels General Jourdan to evacuate Suabia—The French expelled 
from the Grisons—Actions in Switzerland—^Thc Archduke attacks the French position 
before Zurich—Desperate engagement—Massena evacuates the post—Operations in Italy— 
Successive defeats of the French, under Scherer, by Generals Kaim and Kray—Battle near 
Verona, gained by the Austrians—Retreat of the French beyond the Mincio—Arrival of 
Marshal Suworrow, with 20,000 Russians—Defeats the French on the Adda—The allies 
enter Milan—Moreau, who has succeeded Scherer, falls back upon Turin—Loss of the 
French from the commencement of the campaign—Moreau’s head quarters at Coni—The 
allies enter Turin and besiege the citadel—General Macdonald, with the army of Naples, 
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arrives in Tuscany—Endeavours to form a junction with Moreau—Is defeated with great 
loss, and returns to Tuscany—Force of the allies at this period—Macdonald again evacuates 
Tuscany, and joins Moreau—Surrender of Alexandria to the allies—Mantua capitulates— 
The French, under Joubert, seek to raise the siege of Tortona—Hattie of Novi—Suworrow 
attacks the French in a most advantageous position—Is repulsed three dift'erent times— 
General Joubert liSlied—-Skilful manoeuvre of General Melas—^The French position carried 
—Great loss su^fllioied 'by the French in this action—Suworrow departs for Switzerland— 
Arrival of General,,ICbrsakow and a Russian army in Switzerland—Strange conduct of the 
Archduke Charles—Mysterious policy of the Austrian cabinet—^'Ihe Archduke leaves 
Switzerland, at the moment when his success was certain—The Russians and Austrians 
defeated by Massena—General Hoetze killed—The Russians, under Korsakow, evacuate 
Switzerland—Perilous situation of Suworrow—Massena marches against him—Suw'orrow 
defeats the French in different actions—Makes good his retreat to Germany—Object of 
the campaign frustrated by the unprincipled conduct of Austria—British expedition against 
Holland—The first division of the army lands at the Holder—Surrender of the Dutch fleet 
to Admiral Mitchell—Arrival of the Russian Auxiliaries in Holland—The Duke of York 
takes the command of the allied force—The Allies advance—Defeat the French and 
Dtitch in different engagements—Misconduct of the Russians, in tw’o of the actions—The 
Allies resolve to evacuate the country—Reflections on their situation—Their means of 
obtaining the most favourable terms—Convention concluded with the French General—Its 
conditions considered—The British troops withdrawn from Holland—The Dutch colony of 
Surinam surrendered to the British. 

[I799-I8OO.] While Mr. Pittt^vas intent on consolidating the strength 
of the empire, internal regulations, equally calculated to promote 
its present security, and to ensure its future prosperity, the distant shores 
of Egypt and of Syria were destined to witness the triumph of the 
British arms. After the destruction of the French fleet, at the battle of 
the Nile, the French army was left with little hope of receiving any 
farther reinforcements from Fhirope. The efforts of Buonaparte, there¬ 
fore, were directed to secure, in the first instance, the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and, in the next, to preserve the health of his troops, and to 
augment their numbers, by enrolling in his service such of the young 
natives, of difl’erent descriptions, as he could persuade to enlist under 
his banners. After he had collected the remains of the crews of the 
different ships which Ixad been destroyed at the mouth of the Nile, he 
found Itiiiistdf at the head of an army of nearly forty thousand men. 
fie began, in order to attacii the people to his cause, by playing otf 
what has been, not tmaptly, called his imral, or ratherhis iwwora/ artillery. 
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Without one principle of either religion or morals, he had no scruple of 
conscience to subdue, before he penned or uttered those horrid blas¬ 
phemies which issued from his lips, and appeared in his proclamations, 
whenever he had any point to gain by them. This may possibly be 
termed, by those who sink, in their admiration of the military leader, 
the disgusting vices of the man, a mere rwse de gU^e; but it, assu¬ 
redly, is such a stratagem as no Christian chief #ould employ. In 
his memorable proclamation, intended at once to tranquillize and to 
allure the simple inhabitants of Egypt, he did not scruple to disown 
his redeemer; “ There is no God, but only one God ; he has not any 
son or associate in his kingdom;” were the words of this impious 
hypocrite. By an impudent aflectation of knowledge, meant to con¬ 
ceal his real ignorance, he rendered the creed of despotism, the koran, 
a code of jacobinism. He told the astonished natives that it pro¬ 
claimed the equality of men, and acknowledged no preference but what 
arose from the possession of understanding, ingenuity, and science; 
then, deducing from his sublime theory a practical inference, more 
intelligible to the people whom he addressed, he assured them that their 
superiors had no right to monopolize beautiful women, handsome 
slaves, fine horses, and fine houses. Nay, he even denied the right of 
possession to the property which they enjoyed, for the decisive reason, 
that they could shew no lease from God. In a word, every evil he imputed 
to the Mamelukes, and wished to impress a belief that the French were 
come to restore the golden age of Egypt, with all the “ Great cities, 
large canals, and extensive trade,” which the avarice, injustice, and 
tyranny, of the Mamelukes had destroyed. 

After he had obtained possession, of Grand Cairo, and of the inter¬ 
mediate country between that city and Alexandria, as well as of the 
banks of the Nile, he established a kind of mongrel government, nearly 
resembling the French oligarchy ; the chief object of which was to sta¬ 
tion persons in different districts, to levy taxes for the benefit of the 
French, and to wrest from the people every thing which could contri¬ 
bute to the ease and comfort of their enemies. He established a divan 
at Cairo; and an institute, in which the vagabond S^avans, whom he 
had brought with him from France, w'ere employed. Buonaparte’s arts. 
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however, failed to produce the desired effect, and his armies alone 
could ensure the obedience which he courted, or avert the danger which 
he dreaded. A popular insurrection at Cairo had nearly proved fatal to 
his cause. A General Dupuy, and some hundreds of the French were 
killed before it ,^uld be suppressed; of course a much larger number 
of the insurgeinis i^^srished, and not a few afterwards fell by the hands 
of the executioner; for Buonaparte acted the sovereign wherever he 
went, and treated all who opposed him as traitors and rebels. Various 
skirmishes, and some sharp actions, took place between the invaders 
and the Mamelukes, under the command of the Beys, in diflerent 
parts of the country, particularly in Upper Egypt, in all of which the 
superior discipline and tactics of the French baffled the rude courage and 
desultory attacks of tlieir opponents. 

But though Buonaparte had thus frustrated every attempt to thwart 
him in his designs, and had succeeded in establishing, by his sword, 
an absolute dominion in the country immediately occupied by his troops, 
he still found himself in a situation of peril. For it could not be sup¬ 
posed that the Porte would leave him in quiet possession of a portion of 
her territory ; or that England would suffer him to reap the fruits of his 
iniquity, without an effort to infest them from his hands. Indeed, the 
Porte had issued orders to the Governor of Syria and the Bashaw of Damas¬ 
cus, to raise a body of troops to act against the French; and these 
orders bad been implicitly obeyed. Buonaparte made a vain attempt 
to persuade the former of these officers, Ghezzar Pacha, that he was a 
friend of the Grand Seignior, and had no intentions hostile to his inte¬ 
rests. Ghezzar made no answer to the communication, but ordered 
all the French who were at Acra to be seized and thrown into prison. 

Buonaparte was aware that, if an army was sent from Europe to attack 
him on the one side, while a Turkish force from Asia assailed him on 
the other, he might not be able to extricate himself from the difficulties 
with which he would be surrounded, and he, therefore, resolved to 
attack the Turks in the first instance, in the hopes of subduing them 
before they could receive assistance from other quarters. He accordingly 
made preparations for an attack upon Acra, the seat of Ghezzar’s govern- 
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ment, and resolved, if he should succeed in that attempt, of which 
he had not the smallest doubt, to march forward to Constantinople. 
He sent his train of artillery, destined for the siege of this place, by sea, 
in February, 1799 ; he then divided his army into four divisions, under 
the command of Kleber, Bon, Reignier, and Lanoes. The army 
proceeded to El-Arisch, where an action was fought in which the 
French were successful. They then advanced into the fertile plains of 
Gaza. Having met with little opposition, they moved forward to Jatfii, 
(the ancient Joppa) a sea port, on the coast of Palestine. 'Fhe town of 
Jaffa was carried by assault, after a vigorous defence, which cost the 
French one thousand of their men. Numbers of the garrison were put 
to the sword; but the greater part of tliem having taken refuge in 
tlie mosques, and implored mercy from the French, their livens were 
spared. But that mercy which the soldiers had sht^wn, and cowards had 
they hfllllh they had acted otherwise, was a stranger to the breast of 
their inhuman commander. Three days after the place had fallen, 
Buonaparte reproved his men for their ill-timed lenity, and, being deter¬ 
mined, at all events, to relieve himself from the care and support of 
three thousand eight hundred prisoners, he ordered them to be marched 
to a rising ground near Jaffa, where a division of French infantry w as 
drawn up in front of them. When the Turks had entered into their 
fatal alignment, and the mournful preparations were comjdeted, the 
signal gun tired. Vollies of musquetry and grape-shot were instantly 
played against the wretched victims of his barbarous revenge ; and the 
wretch himself, who had been viewing tht; scene through a telescope, 
wdien he saw the smoke ascending, could not restrain his joy, but broke 
out into exclamations of applause. Indeed, he had some reason to dread 
the refusal of his troops to commit this base and cowardly act; for 
General Kleber had remonstrated, in the most earnest maimer, and the 
Staff Officer, who commanded (for the General, to whom the division 
belonged, was absent) even refused to execute the orders without a 
written instruction ; but the wily Corsican was too cautious to give 
such a testimony of his infamy, and, therefore, sent Berthier to enforce 
obedience to his orders. 


Buonaparte had previously inspected, in person, the whole body of 
VoL. III. 3 Q 
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the Turks, amounting to nearly five thousand men, with a view to save 
those who belonged to the towns which he was proposing to attack. 
The age and noble countenance of a veteran Janissary attracted his 
observation, and he said to him, sharply,—Old man, what business 
had you here^;- The Janissary, undaunted, answered,—** I must 
answer that ‘'fjjMifhn by asking you the same—your answer will be, 
that you come 1 ?^erve your Sultan, so did I come to serve mine.” The 
intrepid frankness of the reply excited universal interest in his favour. 
Buonaparte was even observed to smile. “ He is sav®l,” whispered 
some of his Aids-de-Camp. “ You know not Buonaparte,” said one 
who had served with him in Italy, “ that smile, 1 speak from experi¬ 
ence, does not proceed from a sentiment of benevolence; remember 
what I say.” He was right.—Janissary remained in the ranks, and. 
was murdered with the rest of his countrymen. 

Such of the Turks as were not immediately killed by the shot wxrc 
put to death With the bayonet. Some French officers who were present, 
and on whose authority these particulars are related, declared that this 
was a scene, the recollection of which embittered their lives, and that, 
accustomed as they had been to acts of cruelty, they could not reflect on 
it without horror. 

These were the prisoners to whom Assalini, in his book on the plague, 
alludes, wdien he says, that for three days the Turks shewed no symp¬ 
toms of that disease, and that it was the putrifying bodies of these 
murdered captives that produced the pestilential malady which, by a 
kind of retributive justice, he describes as afterwards making such 
ravages in the French army. Their bones are still to be seen in heaps, 
and are shewn to every traveller who visits the place ; nor can they be 
confounded with those of the garrison who perished in the assault, as 
this scene of butchery is situated at the distance of a mile from the 
town.* 


* ** Such a fact,” says Sir Robert Wilson, from whose useful ** History of the British 
this account is taken; “ should not be alleged without some proof, or 
leading circumstance, stronger than assertion, being produced to support it *, but there would 
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As if Buonaparte were anxious to “ Out-Herod Herod,” in crueltj', 
and to convince his army that be w ould suffer no sentiment of humanity, 
nor yet any feeling of gratitude; to interfere with his interest, or even 
with his convenience, he followed up this atrocious act by another, 
which exceeds even the enormities of Robespierre, n|^!Carrier, and of 
Lebon. Finding that the hospitals at .lafla were cr<l|^||Vwith sick, he 
sent for a physician, whose name, as Sir Robert Wils® justly observes, 
ought to be inscribed in letters of gold, but whose personal safety has 
rendered it neocssary to conceal it.—On his arrival, the Corsican entered 
into a long conversation with him respecting the danger of contagion, 
which he concluded by observing, that something must be done to 
remedy the evil, and that the destruction of the sick then in the hospital 
was the only measure wdiich could be adopted for tliat purpose. The 
physician, alarmed at the proposal, bold in the cause of virtue and 
humanii^, remonstrated strongly against the act, and represented the 
cruelty and atrocity of such a murder; but, finding Buonaparte per¬ 
sisted in his wicked purpose, and had even recourse to threats, he 
indignantly broke from him, and left his tent, with this memorable 
observation : “ Neither my principles, nor the character of my profes¬ 
sion, will allow me to become a butcher of human beungs; and. 
General, if such qualities as you insinuate are necessary to form a great 
man, I thank God that I do not possess them.” 

Buonaparte, however, was not to be diverted from his object by any 
moral considerations, and he found an apothecary wdio had not the 
virtue to resist the weight of his authority, (but who has since made 
some atonement by an unequivocal confession of the fact) and who 
consented to become the minister of his guilt, and to administer poison 
to the sick. A sufficient quantity of opium was, accordingly, mixed 


be a want of generosity In naming individuals, and branding them to the latest posterity with 
infamy for obeying a command, when their submission became an act of necessity, since the 
whole army did not mutiny against the execution; therefore, to establish farther the authen- 
city of the relation, this only can be mentioned, that it was Eon’s division which fired, and 
thus every one is afforded an opportunity of satisfying themselves respecting the truth, by 
inc|uiring of officers serving in the different brigades composing this division.”—P,- 74. ■ 

3 Q 2 
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with pleasant food, of which the unsuspecting victims freely partook; 
and, in a few hours, five hundred and eighty soldiers, who had suffered 
so much for the tyrants of their afflicted country, and to gratify the 
ambition of this guilty Corsican, thus miserably perished by his order. 

On the returii^ilp. Buonaparte from Syria, the same virtuous physician, 
who had refused become the instrument of murder, and to destroy 
those whom it was his duty to protect, publicly accused the Corsican, 
before all the members of the institute at Cairo, of high treason against 
the honour of France, against her children, and against humanity ; and 
he there entered into all the particulars of the poisoning of the sick, and 
of the massacre of the Turks; and farther charged Buonapartd with 
having previously caused a number of French and Copts, who were 
infected with the plague, to be strangled at Rosetta ; thus proving that 
this horrible mode of getting rid of his sick was the result of premedita¬ 
tion, and a plan which he wished to introduce into general practice. In 
vain did the unfeeling Corsican attempt to justify his conduct; the 
astonished members sate petrified with terror, and almost doubted 
whether the scene passing before their eyes was not an illusion.*" 

When we read of the cruelties of Caligula and a Nero; when we 
trace the atrocities of Louis the Eleventh, and of a Charles the Ninth ; 
when we contemplate the character of our Third Richard, as delineated 
by the pencil of our great dramatic bard ; we revolt with horror from 
the black catalogue of their crimes, and devote their guilty perpetrators 


* Sir Robert Wilson’s History of the Expedition to Egypt, &c. p. 75, 76.—Buonaparte 
pleaded, that he ordered the garrison to be destroyed, because he had not provisions to main¬ 
tain them, or strength enough to guard them; and that it was evident, if they escaped, they 
would act against the French, since among the prisoners were five hundred of the 
garrison of El-Arisch, who had promised not to serve again ; (they had been compelled, in 
passing through Jaffa, by the Commandant to serve) and that he destroyed the sick to prevent 
contagion, and save them from falling into the hands of the Turks. But these arguments, 
however specious, were immediately refuted; and Buonaparte was at last obliged to rest his 
defence on the authority of Machiavel. On his departure from Egypt, the Savans were so 
angry at being left behind, to pursue their scientific researches, that they elected the Physician 
to be President of the Institute, an act which spoke for itself.—Idem. Ibid. 
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to the execration of our latest posterity. How, then, does it happen, 
that enormities such as Napoleone Buonapartd has committed, enormities 
never surpassed, anS seldom equalled, by those of the gloomy tyrants of 
former ages, can be viewed by numbers, not only without similar 
emotions, but with indifierence, and, not unfrequeci^, with compla¬ 
cency ? How happens it that, with every feature ia||Mnness, duplicity, 
and fraud, in his character; with every ferocious and; ^sanguinary quality 
that ever disgraced a human being; with a mind harbouring all that 
leads to actsti^^'Which render men objects of reprobation and disgust; 
with a heart cherishing every evil propensity, and distinguished by no 
one generous or humane feeling; this foul regicide, whose tears are those 
of the crocodile, and whose smile is death, can be considered by any 
one, endowed with the faculties of an intellectual being, as a greaf 
man P The sentiment which dictates a decision so revoltingly unjust, 
so grossly repugnant to common sense, bespeaks a dreadful perversion of 
the human mind; while the assertion exhibits a shameless prostitution 
of terms of applause. This can arise only from the sile'nt progress of 
the monstrous principles of the new philosophy, which deaden the 
moral feeling, produce a morbid apathy of character, and disqualify the 
mind for the reception of any social, of any good, or salutary, impres¬ 
sion. Some features of the character which Guicciardini has ascribed 
to Pope Leo the Tenth, are as applicable to Buonaparte as if he had 
really sat for the picture himself.—Costumi oscenissimi, non sincerita, 
non vergogna, non verita, non fede, non religione, avarizia insaziabile, 

AMBIZIONE IMMODERATA, CRUDELTA PIU CHE BARBARA.” 

Yet has a member of the British Senate not scrupled to assert, that 
we should speak of this man only with the respect due to the sovereign 
of an independent state, without expressing any disapprobation of his 
character, or any abhorrence of his crimes. If this doctrine were 
sound and true, our speech should not be the expression of our senti¬ 
ments ; our words should not be influenced by a regard to truth; we 
should become the worst of hypocrites, by arraying vice in the garb of 
virtue; and the world would be deprived of all the benefits which are 
to be derived from the salutary dread and horror which a just representa¬ 
tion of criminal actions is calculated to afibrd. Nay, according to this 
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principle, the crimes of usurpers ought not to be recorded in the page 
of history, and j)osteritj is to lose one of the most useful and instructive 
lessons which history can impart! But, witli the* historian of the 
Egyptian expedition, we will hope, “ that in no country will there be 
found another in^>of such Machiavclian principles, as by sophistry to 
palliate these trii^^ions ; nor must the judgment abuse itself by 
bringing to reeolleWon the horrors of the French Revolution, and thus 
diminishing the force of those crimes by the frequency of equal guilt in 
France, during her contest for liberty or sla> ery.” 

During his stay at Jaffa, Buonaparte sent a second letter to Gbezzar 
Pacha, announcing his intention of marching to Acra, boasting of his 
own mercy, and blasphemously observing, that, as God granted him 
victory, “ he would, like him, be clement and merciful.” He renewed 
his offers of friendship to Ghezzar, provided he would not oppose him, 
and sent him a passport to repair to the French head-quarters. Ghezzar, 
however, was too wise to fall into such a snare; he sent a laconic 
answer to the Corsican, and told him he might proceed to Acra as soon 
as he pleased. 

Buonaparte, accordingly, advanced to Acra, and, on tlie eighteenth of 
IMarch, established his camp upon an eminence, at a small distance from 
the feeble walls of the place. Ghezzar, who was fully aware of his 
movements, had, on his departure from Jaffa, apprized Sir Sidney Smith, 
who was cruising on the coast, and with whom he had established a 
previous communication, of the approach of the enemy. And, w'ith 
that promptitude, energy, and dispatch, which so peculiarly mark the 
conduct of this naval hero. Sir Sidney hastened to his relief, and arrived 
at Acra two days before the French. His presence gave fresh spirits to 
the Pacha, and his troops, who determined to defend the town to the 
last extremity, and the English officers and men, employed the short 
interval, before the arrival of the enemy, in putting the place in a better 
slate of defence. 

The advanced guard of the French W'^as discovered at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, in the night of the seventeenth of March, by the guard 
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boats of the Tigre, the ship which bore Sir Sidney’s flag. These troops, 
not expecting to find a naval force, of any description, on the Syrian 
coast, took up their ground close to the water-side, and were, conse¬ 
quently, exposed to the fire of grape-shot from the boats, which put 
them to the rout the instant it opened upon them, ar ^x ompolled them 
to retire, with precipitation, up the side of the hilKi/^li^c main body of 
the army, finding the road between the sea and lilbunt Carmel thus 
exposed, advanced by the road of Nazareth, and invested the town of 
Acra to the ^ast, but not without being much harassed by the Samaritan 
Arabs, who wxre even more inimical to the Trench than the Egyptians 
were, and better armed. As the French returned the British fire onl^^ 
with musquetry, it became evident to Sir Sidney that they had not 
brought cannon witli them, which were, therefore, to be expected by 
sea; and measures were taken, accordingly, for intercepting them. The 
flotilla, which conveyed them) w’^as soon discovered from the Tigre, 
consisting of a corvette, and nine sail of gun vessclsj very near the 
shore. On seeing the British ships, the French immediately hauled olF, 
but they were instantly perceived, and seven of them, having on board 
the whole of the battering train of artillery, ammunition, and other 
necessary implements for the siege of Acra, fell into the hands of the 
English. These cannon were particularly serviceable for tlie defence of 
the place which they had been destined to attack, and they w ere applied, 
without delay, to that purpose. The prizes, too, were anchored ofl' 
the town, manned with English sailors, and immediately employed in 
harassing the enemy’s posts, impeding his approaehes, and covering the 
ships’ boats which were sent further in shore, to cut ofl* his supplies of 
provisions conveyed coastw'ays. 

The French, deprived of these supplies, brought thirty pieces of artil¬ 
lery from Jaffa, and, in spite of the most vigorous resistance, succeeded 
in carrying tlieir trenches to within half a mus<iuet-shot of the ditch of 
the place. On the thirteenth of March, having eflected a breach in the 
wall, on the north-east part of the town, they made an attempt to take 
it. by assault, but w'^ere repulsed with considerable loss. Between this 
time.and the second of May, no less than four similar attempts wxre 
made, but they all proved equally fruitless. The Tigre, moored on one 
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side, and the Theseus, on the other, flanked the town walls; while the 
gun-boats, launches, and other rowing boats, did the same by the 
enemy’s trenches, and destroyed numbers of their men. In order to 
increase the means of annoyance, two ravelins were run out on each 
side of the enefp^’s neafest approach, by the crews of the Tigre and 
Theseus, under 11 ^; iuperintendance and direction of Colonel Phelipeaux, 
an emigrarlt oflicciir’'bf engineers, of great abilities, who had accompanied 
Sir Sidney Smith on this expedition. This gallant gentleman, unfortu¬ 
nately, fell a victim to his zeal; for the fatigue which endured, in 
providing for the defence of Acra, produced a fever, which soon 
deprived him of life. The Turks afforded essential assistance in this 
dangerous service; they fetched the gabions, fascines, and other mate¬ 
rials, necessary for the construction of the ravelins, and which the 
garrison could not supply, from the face of the enemy’s works, setting 
fire to what they could not take away. The enemy, however, were 
equally vigilant and active, since they repaired, in the night, all the 
injury which they sustained in the day, and continued within half pistol- 
shot of the walls, in spite of the constant fire kept up from the ramparts. 
The garrison, meanwhile, made frequent sallies, which greatly increased 
the loss of the French, whose dead bodies nearly filled the ditch. 

The defence of Acra, even, for the time which it had already con¬ 
tinued, in the weak state of the fortifications, wnth the feeble garrison 
which it contained, would have been impracticable without the incessant 
exertions of the British seamen and marines, and the persevering spirit 
of their gallant commander. A large reinforcement of Turkish troops, 
w hich had long been expected, at last arrived, on the eighth of May, 
wliich was the fifty-first day of this memorable siege. The approach 
of this additional force was the signal to Buonaparte for a most vigorous 
and obstinate assault, in hopes to get possession of the town before the 
reinforcement to the garrison could land. 

The constant fire of the besiegers was suddenly increased in a tenfold 
degree, while the flanking fire from the British vessels was, as usual, 
plied to the utmost, but with less effect than heretofore, as the enemy 
had thrown up epaulments and traverses of sufficient thickness to afford 
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him protection. Two guns, however, a French brass eighteen-pounder 
in the Light-House Castle, under the direction of a petty officer of the 
Theseus,- and a twenty-four pounder in the north ravelin, under the 
direction of a midshipman of the Tigre, and both tjfiorked by English 
sailors, played on the enemy with considerable These guns, 

being within the reach of grape-shot from the heara-^i of th(p attacking 
column, added to the Turkish musquetry, did great execution. Two 
sixty-eight Bgund carronades, also, under the carpenter of the Tigre, 
mounted on^vo germes lying in the mole, threw shells into the centre 
of the column, with evident ef^ct, and checked it considerably. Still, 
regardless of lives, the enemy gained ground, and made a lodgment in 
the second story of the north-east tower, the upper part being entirely 
battered down, and the ruins in the ditch forming an ascent by which 
tliey mounted. At break of day, the French flag was discovered flying 
on the outer angle of the tower. The fire of the besieged was much 
slackened, in comparison with that of the besiegers, and the British 
flanking-fire had become of less effect, as the enemy had covered them¬ 
selves in this lodgment, and the approach to it, by two traverses across 
the ditch, which they had constructed under the fire which had been 
opposed to them during the whole night, and which w^erc now seen 
composed of sand bags, and the bodies of their dead built in with them, 
their bayonets being only visible above them. The Turkish troops, 
which had just arrived under Hassan Bey, were, at this time, in the 
boats, but not more than half way between the ships and the shore. 
This was a most critical point of the contest; and an effort became 
necessary to preserve the place till their arrival. 

That effort Sir Sidney Smith resolved to make. He accordingly landed 
the boats at the mole, and led the crews up to the breach, armed wdth 
pikes. The enthusiastic gratitude of the Turks, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, at the sight of this seasonable reinforcement, exceeded the powers 
of description. Many fugitives returned with this little band to the 
breach, which was defended by a few brave Turks, whose most destructive 
missile weapons were heavy stones, which, striking the assailants on the 
head, overthrew the foremost down the slope, and impeded the progress 
of those behind. A succession, however, ascended to the assault, the 
VoL. III. 3 R 
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heap of ruins between the two parties serving as a breast-work for both ; 
the muzzles of their musquets touching, and the spear-heads of the 
standards locked. Ghezzar Pacha, hearing the English were on the breach, 
quitted his station, where, according to the ancient Turkish custom, he 
was sitting to re^td such as should bring him the heads of the enemy, 
and distribiuting iSiusquet cartridges with, his own hands. The brave 
old man going behind the^ English, pulled them down with violence, 
observing that, if any harm should happen to his EngUs^ friends, all 
would be lost. This honourable and friendly struggle for The privilege 
of defending the breach, brought a number of Turks to the spot, by 
whose assistance time was gained for the arrival of the first body of 
Hassan Bey’s troops. Another difficulty now arose, from the Pacha’s 
repugnance to admit any troops, but his Albanians, into the garden of 
the Seraglio, which had become a very important post, as occupying 
the terre-plein of the rampart. There were not above two hundred of 
these Albanians, who were, originally, a thousand strong, left; a force 
utterly inadequate to the defence of the post. There was not a moment 
to be lost; and Sir Sidney Smith’s presence of mind removed this extra¬ 
ordinary obstacle; for the Grand Seignior had placed under his immediate 
command the Chifflic regiment of one thousand men, armed with bay¬ 
onets, disciplined after the European method, under Sultan Selim’s own 
eye; and these the Pacha had no objection to introduce into his garden. 
The garrison, animated by the appearance of so powerful a reinforcement, 
pressed forward to the scene of action; and there being consequently 
enough to defend the breach. Sir Sidney proposed to the Pacha to get 
rid of the objects of his jealousy, by opening the gates to let them pass. 
The Pacha readily complied, and Sir Sidney gave directions to the Colonel 
to get possession of the enemy’s third parallel, or nearest trench, and 
there to fortify himself, by shifting the parapet outwards. This order 
being clearly understood, the gates were opened, and the Turks rushed 
out; but they were unequal to such an attempt, and were driven back 
to the town with loss. 

This sortie had the good effect of obliging the enemy to expose them¬ 
selves above the parapets, so that the flanking fire of the English brought 
down numbers of them, and drew their force from the breach, when 
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the small number remaining on the lodgment were killed, or dispersed, 
by the few remaining hand grenades, thrown by a midshipman of the 
Theseus. The enemy began a new breach, by an incessant fire directed 
to the southward of the lodgment, every shot knocking down whole 
sheets of wall much less solid than that of the towdit* on which they 
had expended so much time and ammunition. 

The group of French Generals and Aids-de-Camp, which the shells, 
t'rom the two' sixty-eight pounders, had frequently dispersed, was now 
assembled on an eminence, called Richard Coeur de Lion’s Mount.—> 
Buonaparte was there distinguished in the centre of a circle ; his gesti¬ 
culations indicated a renewal of the attack, and the circumstances of his 
dispatching an Aid-de-Camp to the camp, shewed that he waited only 
for a reinforcement. Sir Sidney, therefore, gave immediate directions 
for Hassan Bey’s ships to take their station in shoal water to the south¬ 
ward, and made the Tigre’s signal to weigh, and join the Theseus to 
the northward. A little before sun-set, a massive column appeared 
advancing to the breach with a slow and solemn step. The Pacha sug¬ 
gested the idea of not disputing the breach at this time, but rather to 
let a certain number of the enemy in, and then close with them, according 
to the Turkish mode of war. The column thus mounted the breach 
without molestation, and descended from the rampart into the Pacha’s 
garden, where the Turks employed the sabres and daggers with which 
they were armed, one of either in,each hand, with such effect, that, in 
a very few minutes, the bravest and most advanced among them lay 
headless corpses; the rest retreated precipitately ; and the commanding 
officer, General Lasne, was carried ofi', wounded by a musquet shot. 
General Rombaud was killed. Much confusion arose in the town from 
the actual entry of the enemy, as it w ould have been imprudent to give 
previous information to. the inhabitants of the mode of defence adopted, 
lest the enemy should have come to a knowledge of it by means of their 
numerous emissaries. 

During this contest, which lasted five and twenty hours, the surround¬ 
ing hills were crowded with an immense multitude of spectators, who 
only waited to see how it would terminate, to join the conquerors. Had 

3 R 2 
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Buonapartd’s fortune prevailed, the reinforcement which he then would 
have obtained, might have enabled him to pursue his schemes of con¬ 
quest, and, as Sir Sidney Smith observed, Constantinople, and even 
Vienna, must have felt the shock. 

Conceiving that the ideas which the Syrians had been led to entertain 
of the supposed irresistible prowess of the invaders must be changed, 
since they had vvdtnessed the check which the besieging army daily 
sustained in their operations before the town of Acra, Sir Sidney Smith 
wrote a circular letter to the princes and chiefs of the Christians of 
Mount Lebanon, and also to the Sheiks of the Druses, recalling them 
to a sense of their duty, and engaging them to eut off the supplies for 
the French camp. He sent them, at the same time, a copy of Buonaparte’s 
impious proclamation, accompanied by a suitable exhortation, calling 
upon them to choose between the friendship of a Christian Knight, and 
that of an unprincipled renegado. This letter had the desired effect; 
they immediately sent two ambassadors to Sir Sidney, not only with 
professions of friendship, but with offers of obedience ; assuring him 
that, in proof of the latter, they had sent out parties to arrest such of 
the mountaineers, as should be found carrying wine and gunpow^ler to 
the French camp, and placing eighty prisoners of that description at his 
disposal. Sir Sidney had thus the satisfaction to find Buonaparte's 
career further to the northward effectually stopped by a warlike people, 
inhabiting an impenetrable country. General Kleber’s division which had 
been sent eastward, towards the fords of the .Iordan, to oppose the 
Damascus army, w’as recalled from thence to take its turn in the daily 
efforts to mount the breach at Acra, in wdiich every other division in 
succession had failed, with the loss of their bravest men, and three- 
fourths of their officers. Much was expected by this division, as it had, 
by its firmness, and the steady front which it opposed, in the form of 
a hollow square, kept upwards of ten thousand men in check during a 
whole day, in the plain bctw'een Naxareth and Mount Tabor, till 
Buonaparte arrived wdth his horse-artillery, and extricated his troops, 
dispersing the multitude of irregular cavalry, by which they were com¬ 
pletely surrounded. 
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The Turki.sh Chifflic regiment, having been censured for the ill 
success of their sally, and for their unsteadiness in the attack of the 
garden, made a fresh sally the next night; Soloman Aga, the Lieute- 
nant-Coionel, being determined to retrieve the honour of his regiment 
by a punctual obedience of the orders which he had received fronl Sir 
Sidney, to make himself master of the enemy’s third parallel. This he 
accomplished most effectually; but the impetuosity of a few of his 
followers carried them on to the second trench, where they lost some of 
their stand^ds, though, they spiked four guns, before they retreated.— 
Thus Kleber’s division, instead of mounting the breach, according to 
Buonaparte’s intention, was obliged to spend its time and strength in the 
recovery of those works, in which it succeeded, after a chnflict of three 
hours, leaving every thing as it was iK'forc, the loss of men excepted, 
which was very considerable on both sides. In these assaults, the French 
Adjutant-General, Fouler, Venaux, commanrler of a brigade, and General 
Bon, besides a great number of Field Officers, were killed. 

After this failure, the Frencli Grenadiers absolutely refused to mount 
the breach any more over the putrid bodies of their unburied companions, 
sacrificed, in former attacks, by Buonaparte’s impatience and precipitation, 
which led him to commit such palpable errors as even seamen could take 
advantage of. Fie seemed to have no principle of action but that of 
pressing forward ; and appeared ready to make every sacrifice to obtain 
the object of his ambition; althougli it was evident to every body else, 
that, even if he had succeeded in taking the town, the fire from the 
shipping must have driven him out of it again in a short time. The 
garrison, how'cver, apprized of the inhuman m.'issacre at Jaffa, were 
rendered desperate in their personal defence. 

Such was the rage of the Trench at the effective assistance w hich 
Sir Sidney Smith, and his little band of gallant seamen, had afforded 
to the Turks, that they made two attempts to assassinate him. And 
these having failed, they had recourse to a most flagrant breach of every 
law of honour and of war. A flag of truce was sent into the town by 
the hand of an Arab dervise, with a letter to the Pacha, proposing a 
cessation of arms for the purpose of burying the dead bodies, the stench 
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from which had become intolerable, and threatened the destruction of 
both parties, many having died delirious within a few hours after 
being seized with the first symptoms of infection. This proposal was 
listened to with pleasure, and during the conference no thoughts of 
hostility, of course, were entertained. 

While the answer was under consideration, a volley of shot and shells,, 
on a sudden, announced an assault, which, however, the garrison was 
ready to receive, and the assailants only contpbuted to increase the 
number of the dead bodies in question, to the eternal disgrace of the 
general who, thus disloyally, sacrificed them. Sir Sidney Smith saved 
the life of the Arab from the effect of the indignation of the Turks, and 
took him on board the Tigre, whence he sent him back to Buonaparte 
with a message which made the army ashamed of having been expo¬ 
sed to such a merited reproof. Subordination was now at an end, and 
all hopes of success having vanished, the French had no alternative left 
but a precipitate retreat, which was put in execution, on the night of 
the 20th of May. Their cannon was embarked in the country vessels 
at Jaffa to be conveyed coastways, together with the worst among the 
two thousand wounded who embarrassed the march of the army. 
These vessels, being hurried to sea without seamen to navigate them, and 
the w'oundcd being in want of every necessary, even water and provi¬ 
sions, (for Buonaparte, wanting only to get rid of them, cared not 
what became of them) steered straight to the English ships, in full 
confidence of receiving those succours from an enemy, which had been 
barbarously withheld from them by their own commander. Nor were 
they disappointed in their expectation. The expressions of gratitude 
^yllich these unfortunate men used for the kind treatment which they 
experienced, were mingled with execrations on the name of their general, 
who had, as they said, thus exposed them to peril, rather than fairly 
and honourably renew the intercourse with the English, which he had 
broken off by a false and malicious assertion, that Sir Sidney Smith had 
intentionally exposed the former prisoners to the infection of the 
plague.^ To the honor of the French army be it said, this assertion 

* The following address, from Buonaparte to the Chief of the General Staff, contains the 
scandalous falsehood in question. 
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was not believed by them, and it recoiled on the head of its infamous 
author. The intention of it was evidently to do away the effect which 
the proclamation of the Porte began to make on the soldiers, whose 
eager hands were held above the parapet of their works to receive it 
when thrown from the breach. Buonaparte could not plead misinfor¬ 
mation as his excuse, his aid-de-camp, Mr. Lallemand, having had 
free intercourse with these prisoners, on board the Tigre, when he went 
to treat about tj^em; and having been ordered, though too late, not to 
repeat their expressions of satisfaction at the prospect of going home. 
It was evident to both armies, that, when a general had recourse to 
such a shallow, and, at the same time, such a mean artifice, as a mali¬ 
cious falsehood, all better resources were at an end, and the defection 
among his troops was, consequently, increased to the highest pitch. 
The utmost disorder was manifested on the retreat of the French, and the 
whole tract, between Acra and Gaza, was strewed with the dead bodies 
of those who had sunk under fatigue, or the effect of slight wounds; 
such as could walk, unfortunately for them, not having been embarked. 

The Commander of the English squadron before Acra, having had the barbarity to 
embark on board a vessel which was infected with the plague, the French prisoners taken in 
two Tartans, laden with ammunition, which he took near Caiffa, in the sortie, which took 
place on the 18th, having been remarked at the head of the barbarians, and the English flag 
having been, at the same time, flying over many towers in the place, the barbarous conduct 
which the besieged displayed, in cutting off the heads of two volunteers who were killed, must 
be attributed to the English Commander, a conduct which is very opposite to the honours which 
liave been paid to English officers and soldiers found in the field of battle, and to the attention 
which has been shewn to wounded and to prisoners. 

“ The English being those who defend and provision Acra, the horrible conduct of Ghezzar, 
who caused to be strangled and thrown into the water, with their hands tied behind their backs, 
more than two hundred Christians, inhabitants of this country, among whom was a Secretary 
of a French Consul, must be equally attributed to this officer, since, from circumstances, the 
Pacha had found himself entirely dependent upon him. 

“ This officer having besides refused to execute any of the articles of exchange established 
between the two powers, and his proposals, in all the communications which have taken place, 
and his conduct, since the time he has been cruizing here, having been those of a madman, my 
desire is that you order the different Commanders on the coast to give up all communication 
with the English fleets actually cruizing in these seas. 


“ Buonaparte.’’ 
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The rowing gun-boats annoyed the van column of the retreating army 
ih its march along the beach, and the Arabs harassed its rear, when it 
turned from the shore to avoid their fire. A party of these Arabs went 
down to the sea side, where the English boats lay, and touched the 
British flag, with every token of union and respect."*^ The French 


* I have thought it the more necessary to enter into «ome detail of this glorious achievement 
on the part of the gallant defenders of Acra, the particulars of which have been taken, nearly 
verbatim, from the admirable letters of Sir Sidney Smith, who was maste? of all the circum¬ 
stances, who was too intelligent to be misled, and too honourable to mislead; from having found 
an English historical writer disposed to question the accuracy of Sir Sidney’s account, and to 
give a decided preference to the authorities of Berthier and Regnier. In the brief account of 
the revolution at Rome, Berthier was proved to have been guilty of the most shameless false¬ 
hoods, and of the most fraudulent conduct; and whoever has read Regnicl^ Account of the 
Campaigns in Egypt, must know him to have most grossly misrepresented many of the leading 
events, and to have betrayed the most unprincipled disregard of honour, and the most palpable 
contempt of truth. Were there, then, no circumstances of internal evidence to destroy the 
credit of the French accounts, the fact alone, of these writers standing convicted of fraud and 
of falsehood, would be sufficient to give a decided superiority over their evidence, to the testi¬ 
mony of one whose veracity had never been impeached. As to Regnier’s book, whoever wishes, 
without submitting to the trouble of perusing it, to sec glaring instances of the qualities which 
I have ascribed to it, may be satisfied by a reference to Sir Robert Wilson’s History of the 
Expedition to Egypt, and more particularly to his preface. 

The writer to whom I have referred, who composed the historical part of the Annual 
Register for 1799, labours, with a great show of candour, to discredit the testimony of Sir 
Sidney, and to raise Buonaparte in the estimation of his readers. Even on an occasion, (the 
siege of Acra) in which he displayed the most consummate ignorance, as a General, this writer 
discovers, in his conduct, “ good generalship and address and Sir Sidney is reproved for the 
light manner in which he speaks of a man whose “ sound judgment^ and uncommon abilities^' 
appear to have stupified the senses of this historical panegyrist. He then gives Buonaparte 
credit for the truth of his assertion, that he could have taken Acra in a few more days, but 
that his army was wanted for more Important operations; an assertion so preposterously false and 
ridiculous, that the merest political infant could not, we should have thought, be deceived by 
it. But the credulity of this writer extends even farther, and leads himito adopt the ridiculous 
notion, that, by his expedition to Acra, Buonaparte had accomplished his sole object, which 
was to prevent an attack upon Egypt, from the side of Syria; and which attack afterwards 
took place. But if credulity had been the only defect observable in this historical detail of 
the operations in Syria, I should not have considered it worthy of this lengthened notice. It 
must be remarked, however, that, with the determined spirit of investigation, for which the 
writer evidently takes merit to himself, and with all the impartiality which he so strongly pro¬ 
fesses, he does not take the smallest notice of the atrocious conduct of Buonapartf, in murder- 
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army, at last, made good their retreat to Cairo, laying waste on the road, 
every district, and destroying every village, that appeared hostile towar(Jg 
them. They reached Cairo on the fourteenth of June. 

Buonaparte’s attention, after his arrival in Egypt, liad been directed 
to the accomplishment of one essential part of his project—the esta¬ 
blishment of a communication and concert with the great enemy of 
the British government in India, Tippoo Sultaun, for the grand purpose 
of extirpating*' the English from their Oriental settlements. He apprized 
Tippoo of his arrival on the shores of the Red Sea, and requested him 
to send some confidential person, with whom he might confer on the 
subject of their mutual plans. Tippoo, too, on his part, had established 
a close inter#kurse with Zemaun Shah, a native prince of great power 
and influence, in order to concert such a formidable attack upon the 
English as, it was hoped, they would be unable to resist. Mr. Pitt, 
however, most fortunately for the interests of his country, had placed, 
at the head of the Indian government, a young nobleman of a mind 
possessing, in a peculiar degree, every qualification for a great statesman. 
—^The wisdom, the vigilance, the energy, decision, zeal, resolution, and 
activity, of Lord Mornington were eminently calculated to meet, and to 
subdue, those serious dangers which now threatened the subversion of 
British power in the East. 

After his Lordship had removed all the previous difficulties which he 


ing the three thousand eight hundred Turks in cold blood, in the vicinity of Jaffa, and in 
poisoning his own sick in the hospital of that place. To whatever cause this omission may be 
ascribed, its effect must be fatal to the credit of the narrative. And thus it Is that the sources 
of historical knowledge are corrupted, and that false impressions are made on the public mind f 
—As an inexcusable instance of negligence and inattention in the same writer, it must be 
observed that, in 1798, p. 129, he makes the French army, which sailed from Toulon for 
Egypt, amount to “ about twenty thousand men,” whereas, in 1799, p. 6, we find the same 
army amounting “ to near 40,000and not a reason is assigned for this difference of state¬ 
ment, nor even one word said about it. To such a chronicler be the grateful task assigned of 
celebrating “ the virtues” of a Murat; and to record “ the egregious merit of so illustrious an 
adversary” as Napoleone Buonaparte; and to proclaim, to an admiring world, that there 
never was any general, ancient or modern, if we ought not to except Alexander the Great, 
who so happily united the progress of arms with the advancement of science!!! ’’ 

VoL. III. 3 s 
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had to encounter, he assembled, with promptitude, a force adequate 
t9 the great design which he had formed of curtailing, if not of destroy¬ 
ing, the means of annoyance which were possessed by the Sultaun of 
the Mysore, to a very alarming extent. Being now prepared for attack, 
he communicated to Tippoo the knowledge which he had acquired of 
his hostile designs, of his alliance with the French, and of his prepara¬ 
tions for war ; and offered, if he would forego these projects, which 
w^ere as hostile to existing treaties, as they w’ere subversive of sound 
policy and of good faith, to send an officer to treat with him, 
for the establishment and preservation of a friendly intercourse between 
him and the British government. The wily Sultaun sent an equivocal 
answer to this candid communication, and, wffiile he sought to elude the 
vigilance of English policy, he hastened his preparations ft# the destruc¬ 
tion of English power. But Lord Mornington w as not to be led astray 
by Indian artifice; equally wise in council, and vigorous in action, he 
ordered the British army to take the field at the commencement of the 
year 1799* It was eominandcd in chief by Lieutenant-General Harris, 
who, after a series of successful operations, set himself dowfi before the 
capital of Tippoo’s dominions, at the latter end of April, and, on the last 
day of that month, began to batter in breach. On the third of May, 
a practicable breach was effected, and, on the following morning, 
Seringapatam was taken by assault. Tippoo himself, and several of his 
chiefs, perished in this action. This splendid achievement afforded the 
means of consolidating the strength of the British dominion in the East, 
by annihilating the most dangerous of all the native powers, and by 
gaining possession of a country, and of fortresses, wdiich, while they 
increased internal security, supplied a fresh barrier against external attack. 
The French Directory had thus the mortification of being not only foiled 
in one of their greatest attempts, but of witnessing the utter extinction 
of those means and resources by which they hoped to accomplish it. 
In a word, their friendship proved as fatal to Tippoo, as their enmity had 
proved to the minor princes of Europe. 

After tlie return of Buonaparte from Syria to Egypt, the Turkish force 
made a vain attempt to recover that country from the French. The 
undisciplined Mussulmans were, after an obstinate action near Aboukir 
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defeated with great loss on the 25th of July, and compelled to retire. 
The Corsican, however, ruminating on his repulse at Acra, where he had, 
for the first time, experienced defeat and disgrace, and fearful that his 
attempts to impose on his followers, whom, on the present occasion, he 
had succeeded in persuading, that his expedition to Acra had answered 
every purpose for which it had been undertaken, and had covered the 
army with glory, might not always be successful ; and looking forward, 
no doubt, to the day when a British force wmuld again strip his ill-earned 
laurels from his brow, resolved to repair to a country more congenial 
with his disposition and pursuits. This resolution to betray his duty, to 
abandon his post, and to desert those gallant men who had braved every 
danger, and had faced death and destruction in every form, at his com¬ 
mand, was #ily exceeded in baseness by the mode in which it was 
accomplished. He left Alexandria on the 23d of August, and, unhappily 
for Europe, escaped capture, and reached France early in October. 

He communicated his intentions to none but those whom he intended 
to accompiniy him ; he stripped the military chest of the last sol; and he 
left the army in a most deplorable state. He was a deserter^ too, in 
every sense of the word ; for he left his command without orders, and 
even without ; and had he been tried by the articles of war, 

then in force in every country of Europe, France herself not excepted, 
he must have been found guilty, and have suffered an ignominious death, 
as a deserter! And yet has this criminal found advocates, and eulogists, 
in this free country, where honour, justice, morals, and religion are 
respected. But let one of his own Generals describe the state in which 
he left his army. 

“ I shall say but little to you,” says General I)ugua to Barras, the 
Director, writing from Cairo on the 13th of October, 1799, ** on the 
departure of the general. It was only communicated to those who 
were to accompany him. It was precipitate. The army was thirteen 
days without a commander in chief. There was not a sol in any of the 
military chests ; no part of the service arranged ; the enemy, scarcely 
retired from Aboukir, was still before Damietta. Such was our situation 

3 s 2 
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at Cairo, from the 18th of August,” (Buonaparte sailed from Alexandria 
on the 23d) “ to tlie 30th. I confess to you, Citizen Director, that I 
could never have believed that General Buonaparte would abandon us 
in the condition in which we were ; without money, without powder, 
witliout ball, and one part of the soldiers without arms. Alexandria is 
a vast entrenched camp, which tlic expedition into Syria has deprived of a 
considerable portion of the heavy artillery necessary for its defence. Lesbd, 
near Damietta, is scarcely walled in ; part of the wall of El-Arisch is 
tumbling of itself. Debts to an enormous amount; more than a third 
of the army destroyed by the plague, the dysentery, by opthalmia, and 
by the war : that which remains almost naked ; and the enemy but eight 
days march from us ! Whatever may be told you at Paris, this descrip¬ 
tion is but too true ; you know me to be incapable of imfJbsing on you 
by a false one.” 

This account of Dugua’s is confirmed by the representations of 
Kleber, Poussielgue, and others, contained in the collection of intercepted 
letters which were printed in London, and which supply a rnitst import¬ 
ant mass of authentic information for the historian. Buonaparte in his 
address to the army, on the day of his departure, and which was not 
delivered till he had sailed, impudently and falsely ascribes his return to 
France to the news which he had received (through some newspapers 
w'hich accidentally fell into his hands) from Europe. This address con¬ 
tained as many lies as lines. He said it grieved him “ to the heart to 
part from the brave men to whom he was so tenderly attached but it 
would “ be only for an instantwhereas this departure had been long 
premeditated, and he had not the most distant intention of ever returning. 
In proof of this fact, it is necessary^^to adduce the usurper’s own authority. 
In a letter, dated from Cairo oh the 2Sth of July, 3798, not a month 
after his arrival in Egypt, and addressed to his brother Joseph, he made 
the following statement “ Egypt is the richest country in the world, 
in wheat, rice, pulse, and cattle. Barbarism is at its height. There is 

* See this letter in the “ Copies of Original Letters from the French army in Egypt.” Part 
the Third, p. 158, 159. 
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NO MONEY IN THE COUNTRY ;* NO, NOT EVEN TO PAY THE TROOPS. I 
THINK OF BEING IN France IN TWO MONTHS. Take youF measures so 
that I may have a country seat at my arrival, either in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, or in Burgundy ; I reckon on passing the winter 

THERE.” 

In his letter to Klcber, announcing his departure, and resigning to him 
the command of the army, Buonapartd observes to him, “ No one has 
better means of judging of the importance of Egypt to France than 
yourself. Tlie Turkish empire, menaced with ruin on every side, is 
crumbling to pieces at this moment; the evacuation of Egypt on our 
part, would be so mucli the more unfortunate, as we should be sure to 
see, ere long; this fine province fall into the hands of some other Euro¬ 
pean power.” Aware, however, of the impossibilify of retrieving Egypt 
without reinforcements, which could not be received while England was 
mistress of the occean, he advises Rleber to enter into a negotiation with 
the Turks, adding, “ adhere strenuously and constantly to the assertion 
tvhich I hatie advanced, that France never had the least idea of taking 
Egypt from the Grand Seignior.” Kleber was equally aware, with 


* The observations of the editor of the Intercepted Correspondence on this curious instru¬ 
ment are so perfectly just and appropriate, that I cannot do better than lay them before my 
readers. “ There is no money in the country. It is worth observation, that this 
.sentence was written the very day after Buonaparte had declared, in his official letters, to all 
Europe, that, on the bodies of the two thousand Mamelukes, who fell in the ” battle of the 
pyramids,” his soldiers had found “ 20,000,000 of livres,” (about 880,000/. sterling) “ in 
specie! ! ! 

“ But this is not all,—it appears from the next line that Egypt was expected to furnish money 
for the troops. This is a precious circumstance,affords matter for deep reflection. Buo¬ 
naparte left France, perhaps, without a single day’s pay for his army. The plunder of Malta, 
except a few ingots that were distributed amongst the merchants of Alexandria, with a view of 
being speedily reclaimed, was on board the UOrient\ and, with the expected treasures of Cairo, 
and the grand caravan,' was, undoubtedly, destined to swell the private fortunes of the general 
and his confidents ; while the troops were to be left, as in Suabia and Franconia, and Brabant and 
Holland, and Italy and Switzerland, to support themselves, by wresting from the inhabitants, 
who are thus, in mockery, made ‘ free, and prosperous, and happy,’ the miserable reliques of the 
rapacity of the officers, and the agents of government !”—Copies of Original Letters, ts^c. Part 
the Second, p. 100, 101. Note. 
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Buonapartt^, of the value of Egypt to France. In his letter to the Direc¬ 
tory, in which he fully exposes the false statements of the Corsican, 
respecting the state of the army, and the means of defence, he says, ** I 
know all the importance of the possession of Eg}'pt. I used to say in 
Europe, that this country was for France the point of fixture, by means 
of which she might move at will the commercial system of every quarter 
of the globe; but to do this effectually, a powerful lever is required, and 
that lever is a navy. Ours has existed. Since that period every thing 
has changed ; and peace with the Porte is, in my opinion, the only 
expedient that holds out to us a method of fairly getting rid of an 
enterprise no longer capable of attaining the object for which it was 
undertaken.” 

KJeber had more Icnowledge than Buonaparte, and much greater 
integrity. His object was to make a real peace with the Turks, and not 
to deceive them, by the detestable duplicity and deception which the 
Corsican recommended to be practised upon them. Poussielgue, however, 
whom Buonapartd had appointed Chancellor of his Exchequm* in Egypt, 
seems to have possessed much the same spirit as his patron. In a letter 
to Merlin, one of the Directory, he recommends peace with England and 
the Porte, as no purpose could be answered by continuing the war, 
** and no inconvenience sustained hy adjourning our claims to a happier 
period. At all events, it is indispensable to open negotiations in 
THE MOST earnest MANNER WITH THE ENGLISH AND THE PORTE, EVEN 
IF NO OTHER ADVANTAGE SHOULD RESULT FROM THEM THAN GAINING 
TIME AND GIVING OFFENCE TO RUSSIA.” 

Buonaparte, in the instructionsj^hich he left with Kleber, in which he 
adverted to the state of the country, had said, Alexandria and El-Arisch 
are the two keys of Egypt;” on which assertion Kleber observes to the 
Directory, ** El-Arisch is a paltry fort, four days journey in the desert; 
the prodigious difficulty of victualling it will not allow of its being 
garrisoned by more than two hundred and fifty men. Six hundred 
Mamelukes and Arabs might, whenever they pleased, cut off’ all com¬ 
munication with Gatiez j and as, when Buonaparte left us, this garrison 
had but a fortnight’s provision in advance, just that space of time, and 
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no more, would be sufficient to compel it to capitulate without firing a 
shot. The Arabs alone were capable of furnishing regular convoys of 
provisions through these burning deserts; but they have been so often 
overreached and defrauded, that, far from offering us their services, they 
now keep aloof, and conceal themselves; besides, the arrival of the 
Grand Vizier, who inflames their fanaticism, and overwhelms them 
with presents, will equally tend to incline them to desert us.”* 

This account of the wretched state of a place which Buonapartd styled 
one of the two keys of Egypt, was confirmed by another general officer, 
Dugua, whose letter has been quoted before ; and, it has been truly re¬ 
marked, it bears hard either on the veracity or on the military skill of the 
Corsican. The latter (of the former there are no doubts) has long 
been somewhat problematical; and the attentive *readers of the inter¬ 
cepted correspondence could not think more highly of it than Kleber and 
Dugua appeared to do. 

While tfeese scenes of treachery, fraud, and violence, weire exhi¬ 
biting in Egypt, the French were endeavouring to play a similar game 
in Europe. The Congress at Rastadt had been terminated in the 
Spring of 1799- By the treaty between Russia, Austria, and Great 
Britain, it had been stipulated, that an auxiliary force of twenty-three 
thousand men should be immediately supplied by the first of these 
powers to the second. The approach of tliese troops gave umbrage 
to the French Directory, who insisted that the Emperor should give 
immediate orders for putting a stop to their progress, and for sending 
them back to their own country. With this peremptory demand the 
Austrian Cabinet, of course, refus^ to comply. The Directory, 
therefore, by one of those scandaldiis breaches of good faith which 
had become familiar to them, without any previous notice, or any 
declaration of war, ordered their Generals, Jourdan and Massena, to 
make an incursion into Suabia, and the country of the Orisons. . 
When the Directory thus ventured to renew the war, their force was 


* Intercepted Letters from Egypt. Part the Third. P.46. 
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greatly inferior to what it had been in former campaigns. Their 
immense losses, combined with other causes, had left them but 
320,000 French troops on the Continent of Europe, which, with about 
80,000 auxiliaries, or rather tributaries, of the different countries 
which they had subjugated, or, in their own jargon, restored to liberty^ 
they hoped would suffice, not only to ensure all their conquests from 
the Texel to the Bay of Naples, but to enable them to add to the 
number. 

Of these troops, about 45,000, under Massena, occupied Switzerland 
and the left bank of the Rhine, from its source to Basil. Between 
Basil and Dusseldorf, 6‘5,000 men were stationed under Jourdan, and 
were called the army of Mentz. Tlie same plan of operations was 
now to be attempted which had failed in former campaigns ;—to unite 
the armies of irtaly and Germany, and to invade the hereditary states 
of the House of Austria. 

The Austrian army opposed to this force amounted to 185,000 men 
of whom about 60,000 were now in Italy, in the Friuli, and in Caryn- 
thia ; 60,000, under the Archduke Charles, were stationed on the Lech ; 
20,000 were in the palatinate, and the neighbouring districts, under 
General Sztaray ; the same number in the Voralberg and the Grisons, 
with General Hotze ; and 25,000 were on the frontiers of the Grisons, 
and in the Tyrol, commanded by General Bellegarde. The commence¬ 
ment of hostilities by the French was preceded, as usual, by pro¬ 
clamations, replete with falsehoods, both from the Directory and from 
their Generals. 

Massena’s division obtained some advantage in the Grisons, and in 
the Tyrol; but nothing of a serious nature took place till the 21st of 
March, when, as the army of Jourdan, then in Suabia, and posted 
upon the two small rivers Asch and Ostrach, meditated an attack on 
the Archduke Charles, who was opposed to him, he* was anticipated 
by the Austrians. A sharp action ensued, during which the French 
were driven from one position to another ; and the Archduke was pre¬ 
paring, with his wonted activity and perseverance, to pursue his 
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advantage, when the close of day compelled him to postpone all farther 
operations till the ensuing morning. Jourdan, however, deemed it 
prudent to decamp in the night, and contriving to fall back for two 
successive days, he established himself, on. the third, in a stronger 
position, with his right at Hohen-Tweil, his centre in front of Engeri, 
and his left upon the heights of Tuttlingen, near the Danube. A 
corps on the other side of the Danube was stationed near Fredingen. 
The Archduke’s vanguard had pursued Jourdan, and that Trince fol¬ 
lowed in person, and on the 22d of March, took up his head-quarters 
at Pfullendorf. Continuing to advance, the Archduke came up with 
the entmy on the 24th, and, having driven in several of their posts, 
established himself in the rear of Stockach. In this position Jourdan, 
anxious to effect a junction with Massena, beyond the lake of Constance, 
resolved to attack the Austrian army, on the 24th. At the begin¬ 
ning of the day he gained some advantages, and there was a point of 
time at which victory seemed within his grasp, but the skilful manoeu¬ 
vres of- the Archduke restored the fortune of the day, and at length 
enabled him to repulse the French in every quarter. This battle was 
most obstinately contested ; and the loss on both sides was great,—^that 
of the Austrians exceeding 3,000, and that of the French amounting 
to 6,000. Jourdan made another vain attack the next day, but retreated 
in the night of the 26th. The Archduke pursued him, and, by the 
middle of April, he succeeded in driving the greater part of the French 
army out of Suabia. Jourdan was soon after recalled 

Massena, meanwhile, had made a desperate effort \o expel the 
Austrians from the Voralberg. On the 23d of March he attacked 
the strong position of Fcldkirch, but, notwithstanding his great supe¬ 
riority of* numbers, he paid for his temerity, with three thousand of 
his men. The Archduke’s operations were now to be directed against 
Switzerland, which country, at was hoped, might be rescued from the 
intolerable yoke which had been recently imposed on it. On the 13th 
of April, he drove the French out of Schaffhausen, where the celebrated 
bridge was burnt by them in their retreat^ to the great regret of the 
surrounding country. In a few days, the other posts which they 
VoL. in. 3 T 
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occupied, on the right bank of the Rhine, were forced; when that 
river now became the line of division between the Hostile armies. 

By the middle of May, after several sharp actions, the Austrian 
Generals, Bellegarde and Hotze, had succeeded in expelling the French 
from the Orisons; when the former of these officers repaired to Italy. 
The war in Switzerland was continued by General Hotze, with whom 
the Archduke soon ejected a junction. Massena, who had succeeded 
Jourdan in the chief command of the French army, was opposed 
to him. On the ‘ 27 th of May, the Archduke defeated the French at 
Winterthur, and compelled them to fall back upon a strong poflicion at 
Zurich. In another quarter the Austrians, under General Haddick, 
were equally successful in driving the French out of the Italian Baili¬ 
wicks, from the upper valley of the Ticino, and from the important 
passage of Mount St. Gothard. 

The position which Massena had taken up in front of Zurich was 
exceedingly strong, both by nature and art. It was necessary, how¬ 
ever, that the Archduke should drive him from it, or else forego all 
further attempts on the country which he had promised to rescue from 
oppression. On the third of June, he caused the right of the French 
to be attacked by his vanguard, which drove them from the villages 
which they occupied. But the grand attack was reserved for the next 
day. After a dreadful conflict, which lasted from morning till night, 
the Austrians succeeded in forcing the first line of the French entrench¬ 
ments.—But *they could proceed no farther; the redoubt and abbattis, 
still to be carried, being rendered impenetrable by the numbers and 
fire of the battalions and batteries with which they were lined. Here 
however, they passed the night; the Archduke resolving to Trenew the 
attack the following moniing. But his troops were so fatigued by 
their continued exertions for so many hours, that he was obliged to 
postpone it to the following day. Fortunately he was spared that 
trouble, for Massena, alarmed, no doubt at the resolution which he 
bad displayed, and at a perseverance which astonished him, decamped 
in the night of the fifth of June, and abandoned a position from which 
it would have been extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to drive 
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him. The loss was considerable, on both sides, in these two actions. 
The French Generals, Cherin, Oudinot, and Humbert, were wounded; 
the first, mortally.—^The Austrian Generals, Hotze, Wallis, and Hil¬ 
ler, were also wounded. Massena retired to another strong position, 
on a chain of mountains, between the Limmatt and the Reuss. Here 
the Archduke did not feel himself in sufficient force to attack him, and 
both armies remained nearly in the same position, till the middle of 
August. 

While the French were thus defeated in Germany, and held in check, 
at least, in Switzerland, they were destined to experience a reverse of 
fortune more decided, and disasters more serious, in a country which 
had, hitherto, formed the principal theatre of their military triumphs. 
The French army, in Italy, was now commanded by Scherer, who had 
resigned his post of War Minister in order to place himself at the head 
of it. He w'as stationed at the opening of the campaign, on the 
Mincio, while the Austrians, under General Kray, occupied a nearly 
parallel line on the Adige. By a mistaken policy, the Austrian Cabinet 
had resolved, in order to avoid the charge of aggression, not to 
strike the first blow, and they thus left to the enemy the inestimable 
advantage of chusing both time and place for the commencement of 
hostilities. As soon, then, as Scherer was apprized of the progress of 
Jourdan and Massena, the former of whom was stationed, with his 
left, on the Danube, and his right on the Lake of Constance, while 
the latter was in possession of the whole of the country of the 
Grisons, and had even penetrated into the Tyrol, he resolved to open 
the campaign. He advanced, in six divisions, containing about 
43,000 men in the whole. The left, commanded by Moreau, attacked 
the right wing of the Austrians, and drove them from their posts, 
between the Lake of Garda and the Adige; carried the entrenched 
camp of Pastrengo, where they killed and took 2,500 men, and, 
pursuing their advantage, followed the Austrians over the river, axid» 
extending themselves, as well towards Verona as towalds the Tyrol, 
cut off the communication which the Austrians had established between 
the Upper and the Lower Adige. The centre of the French army, led 
by Scherer himself attacked the chain of posts which covered Verona, 

3t 2 
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the pillage of which city had been promised to the, army, in public 
orders, to satisfy them for the arrears of i>ay due to them. Scherer, 
however, found in General Kaim an opponent not much disposed 
to facilitate his schemes of plunder;—he experienced, in short, a 
resistance which set all his cfTorts at defiance, and, after fighting the 
whole day, with the loss of nearly 3,000 men, on either side, he could 
succeed in wresting from the Austrians only one of their positions, 
that of St. Lucia. During this time, the right of the French, which 
was ordered to attack and to burn the town of Legnago, where the 
Austrian advanced posts w^ere stationed, were completely repulsed by 
General Kray; and, after losing 2,000 men in killed and wounded, 
with 000 prisoners, 11 pieces of cannon, and thirty-two tumbrils, 
having one General killed and another wounded, fled, wdth precipa- 
tion, to Mantua. The defeat, however, of his right wipg, induced 
the Austrian General to desist from tlie pursuit, and to reinforce the 
riglit of the centre division. The two armies now lay so near to each 
other, that, on the 29 th of March, they were under the mutual 
necessity of concluding a suspension of arms, for the purpose of 
burying their dead, winch had remained on (he field since the battle of 
the 26th. 

Two hours before this truce expired, on tlic 30th, X0,000 men of 
^foreau’s division, led by General SeiTuri(!r, passed the Adige at Polo, 
and advanced to w ithin half a league of VTroiia. Here however, they 
were attacked by a part of General Kray’s force, detached for the pur- 
])ose, with such spirit that they were soorj compelled to retreat towards 
the bridge over w liich they had passed. But the Austrians pursued 
them with such rapidity as to cut otf one of their columns, and to take 
2,000 prisoners. 

In these first seven days of the campaign, the French are stated to 
have lost the immense number of 10,000 men, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners;—While the loss of the Austrians is calculated at about 5,000. 
7'he French were so dispirited by this unsuccessful beginning, that, 
on the 2d of April, 190 of their soldiers, and 23 officers, laid down 
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their arms, at Villa Franca, to seventeen Austrian light-horse and 
the number that deserted was considerable. 

Scherer, who knew that the Russian auxiliaries, under Suworrow,- 
were advancing, bj rapid marches, to the scene of action, determined 
to risk another battle before their arrival. The Austrians, who had 
now passed the Adige, had equally resolved to attack the French, and 
to carry, if possible, their camp at Magnano. The fifth of April was 
the day fixed on by both for their grand attack; as they both advanced 
towards the same point, they soon met, and, by ten in the morning, 
the action had become general through the whole extent of the front 
of the line. For the first two hours the French had the advantage, 
and General Serrurier got possession of Villa Franca, where he main¬ 
tained himself. The centre and the right of the French pushed on to 
the neighbourhood of Verona. But the timely arrival of nine battalions 
of the Austrian reserve, under General Lattcrman, turned the tide 
of victory, and soon put the French to flight. Scherer and Moreau 
exerted themselves to the utmost, to make an impression on the centre 
of the Austrians, in the hope of securing the advantage whicli had been 
lost, and they succeeded, at first, in compelling General Kaim to retreat 
to within half a league of Verona. Here, however, three battalions of 
grenadiers, uhder General Lusignan, forming the remainder of the 

Austrian reserve, arrived in time to give effectual support to their 

retiring comrades. The French were now compelled to retreat in their 
turn, and, being completely broken, were closely pursued by the 

Austrians, till the approach of night. The French, on this day, lost 

6,500 men, of whom 3,000 were prisoners ; with 1/ pieces of cannon. 
Several of their Generals were wounded, and one. Pigeon, mortally. 
The numbers of the Austrians, killed and wounded, amounted to about 
2,500; among the latter were three of their Generals, Mercantin, 
Kow^sewich, and Ross. 

Scherer, after this defeat, retreated beyond the Mincio, and first took 
up a position between that river and Goito. But some further successes, 


* History of the Campaign of 1799, in Italy. P.22. 
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gained by detached corps of the Austrians, under Generals Klenau and 
Wiikassowich ; together with the spirit displayed by the Italians, who, 
encouraged by the disasters of their enemies, had risen, in many places, 
and cut down the poisonous Tree of Liberty, induced Scherer to retreat 
still further; and he accordingly retired by Arola, behind the Chiesa, 
thus leaving the fortresses of JNIantua and Feschiera to theif fate. 

On tlic 8th of April General Melas reached Italy, and took upon him 
the chief command, wliich, however, he only retained till the l6th, 
T hen he resigned it to Marshal Suworrow, who had then arrived with 
about 20,000 Russians. The united army amounted to 60,000 men, 
exclusive of the small corps detached upon the flanks. Leaving a suf¬ 
ficient number of troops, about 20,000, to blockade Feschiera and 
Mantua, the Russian commander advanced, on the 20tb, in pursuit of 
the flying enemy, who retreated towards Fiedmont, as well to secure 
the fortresses in that country, as to draw nearer the reinforcements 
which he expected from France and Switzerland. Scherer, however, 
was soon stripped of his command, which was given to Moreau. This 
General resolved to make a stand upon the Adda ; but the allies having 
contrived to gain possession of a flying bridge, in the night of the 26th, 
which the French had neglected to guard with a sufficient force; and 
having established another, a part of their army passed liver the river, 
and took an advantageous position at Brivio, an important point, situated 
at the end of the road leading from Milan to the lake of Como. Fart of 
the centre of the allies crossed the Adda, fell upon General Serrurier’s 
division, and drove it from St. Gervasso to Fozzo. These movements 
brought on a battle, which was fought between Brivio and Fozzo.— 
The French were defeated, and the next day the allies entered Milan. 
Serrurier’s corps was afterwards pursued by General Wukassowich, who 
compelled them, to the number of 3,000 men, to lay down their arms, 
after a brave, but ineffectual, resistance. 'Fhese actions cost the French 
5,000 men, in prisoners, and 4,000 killed and wounded; the loss of the 
allies amounted to near 3000 men. They took from the French thirty- 
two pieces of cannon, on the field of battle, and a much greater number 
at Milan. 
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The total loss of the French, from the commencement of the campaign 
in Italy, was estimated at 30,000 men, so that Moreau had little more 
than 23,000 left to oppose to the victorious allies. He now fell back on 
the .Fo, and fixed his head quarters at Turin, where he repaired the 
fortifications of the citadel. Still, however, he resolved to dispute the 
possession oMtaly with the allies, and for that purpose took a position 
extending from Alexandria, and the Tanaro, to Valentia and the Po.— 
Marshal Suworrow, having left 4,000 men, under General Latterman, 
to blockade the castle of Milan, pursued the French at the beginning of 
May. Moreau seemed resolved not to abandon the advantageous position 
which he occupied ; while the commander of the allies, not deeming it 
advisable to attack it in front, determined to harass the flanks. This 
movement occasioned some partial actions, and, at length, obliged Moreau, 
at the expiration of a fortnight, to quit his post, to leave behind him 
the whole plain of Piedmont, and to remove his head-quarters to Coni. 

Suworrow now pushed forward, and, on the 25th of May, encamped 
within a league of Turin. The next day the allies obtained possession 
of that city, the garrison having retired to the citadal. During this 
time, Moreau had been waiting in impatient expectation of being joined 
by General Macdonald, who had been ordered to quit his station in the 
kingdom of Niiples, and to reinforce the army of Italy. Macdonald 
had traversed the intermediate country between Naples and Tuscany, 
with little molestation, and, at the latter end of May, proposed to eflect 
the desired junction, on the banks of the Po, His army amounted to 
25,000 men; and, if it could join Moreau, would enable him to make 
a stand against the allies, if not to resume offensive operations. Moreau, 
on his part, made the necessary movements to favour this attempt.— 
Macdonald, whose army had now been strengthened by the addition of a 
corps under General Victor, put his troops in motion on the eighth of 
June. On the tenth, a partial action took place, to the disadvantage of 
the French; but on the 12th, the superiority of their numbers over the 
corps of General Hohenzoliern, which was opposed to them, prevailed ; 
and, after a desperate battle, in which the French General Forest was 
killed, and Macdonald himself wounded, the Austrians retired behind 
the Po, and joined the corps there stationed with General Kray. On 
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the 15til of June Macdonald’s army arrived at Piacenza. On the 17 th 
he marched against General Ott, who, being greatly inferior in numbers, 
had continued to retire slowly before him ; he came up with the ad¬ 
vanced posts of the Austrians, beyond the little river Tidone; and w;hile 
he was engaged in skirmishing with them. Marshal Suworrow, who 
had left Turin on the 12th, and Alexandria on the 15i^ with about 
20,000 men, arrived. The French were then repulsed, and lost a great 
number of men. The next day the two armies were again partially 
engaged, and the French were again beat. But, on the 19 th, Macdonald, 
whose army was still equal to that of the allies, resolved to make a general 
attack on them. He paid dearly, however, for the attempt, for he was 
repulsed on all sides, and compelled to seek for safety in flight. He 
decamped in the night, and was briskly pursued, the next day, by the 
allies ; the Russians overtook his rear-guard at Zena, and forced it to lay 
down its arms ; while the Austrians were equally successful in the vicinity 
of Piacenza, where they made several thousand prisoners, among whom 
were four wounded Generals, Rusca, Salm, Olivier, and Chambrai. 

In these four days, Macdonald had lost 4,000 men killed, and at least 
10,000 prisoners, many of whom were wounded. That General conti¬ 
nued his retreat, not without further lo^, and measured back his steps 
to Tuscany. Moreau, meantime, had advanced with aboqf 20,000 men ; 
had raised the siege of Tortona, and had defeated the Austrian division 
under General Bcllegardc; but, being unable to extend his operations, 
he retired, and established himself in the gorges of the Appenines. The 
citadel of Turin, meanwhile, surrendered to the allies, after a siege of 
^ eight days. 

Marshal Suworrow was now enabled to unite the diflerent divisions 
of his army, and, having been joined by some considerable reinforce¬ 
ments, he found himself, at the end of June, at the head of 90,000 
men, with which he projected the recovery of Tuscany, and the reduction 
of Mantua, Tortona, and Alexandria. To this army the French had not 
more than 45,000 men to oppose, independent of the garrisons of these 
three fortresses. Macdotiald, aware of his perilous situation, did not 
w ait to be attacked, but, evacuating Tuscany, at length succeeded in 
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joining Moreau. Tlie attention of the allies, in the month of July, was 
principally directed to the siege of those towns which the French still 
occupied in Italy. These were pushed on with vigour. On the 21st, 
they obtained possession of Alexandria, the garrison of which were mad^ 
prisoners of war. On the 30th of that month, Mantua, with a garrison 
of 8,700 merl^ opened her gates to the besiegers, after the trenches had 
been opened only fourteen days. 

It would be foreign from the purpose, and would greatly exceed the 
limits, of an historical sketch, to follow such a general as Marshal Suworrow 
through all the rapid and masterly movements of one of the most asto¬ 
nishing campaigns of which history affords an example, lliis narrative, 
therefore, must be confined to a brief notice of the remaining operations 
of the hostile armies. In August, Joubert, who had been appointed to 
supersede Moreau, assembled his troops, to the number of near 40,000, 
for the purpose of raising the siege of Tortona, which had not yet sur¬ 
rendered to the allies. Suworrow resolved to wait for them in the plain 
between the Scrivia and the llormiula, where Joubert proposed to attack 
them on the 14th of August; but, liaving altered his interjtions, and being 
loath to abandon an advantageous post which 1>€ occupied on the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, Suworrow, impatient of delay, and little accustomed to 
temporize, resolved to attack him in his post. A<!cofdingly, at five in 
the morning of the 15th, Generals Kray and Belk'garde marched against 
the left of. the French army, where Joubert commanded in pers^fn. I'he 
contest was maintained with the most determined coinage, on both 
sides. About an hour after it began, .Toiibcrt w^as killtal by a niusipict 
ball ; but still the French, rendcIPed bold by the strength of tlieir jiosition, 
and the entrenchments wiiich they hailitlirowni up, defended themselves 
most resolutely, and defeated every attempt to dislodge tliem. 

At nine o’cloek Suworrow, w ith his Russians, about 13,000 in number, 
attacked in front the position of Novi ; but the extreme steepness of the 
mountains, ami the destructive fire which the French, in security them¬ 
selves, were able to keep up against them, rendered unavailing the 
de.sperate intrepidity of his infantry, w^ho w^ere repulsed with a heavy 
loss. At eleven, the wdiole -French line preserved its station unbroken 
VoL. III. 3 u 
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and unmoved; it looked down, in conscious security, from its almost 
inaccessible iicights, and seemed to bid defiance to the enemy below.— 
But Suworrow was not to be discouraged by difficulties, however formi¬ 
dable, nor yet by checks, however severe. Three fresh attacks were 
made in the course of the afternoon, but still with no better success than 
the first. When the day was far advanced, the Austrian Qpaeral, Melas, 
who commanded one division of the allies, by a masterly movement, 
attained the object which every attempt to accomplish had hitherto proved 
fruitless. He marched up the left bank of the Scrivia, sent a detachment 
across the river to keep a French column in check, and so manoeuvred 
as to outflank the right wing of the enemy’s main army. This brought 
on an engagement, in which, after some hard fighting, the Austrians 
forced the central position of the French at Novi. The flight of the 
enemy was intercepted by the Prince of Lichtenstein, and the greater part 
of their rear guard was cut off. The French, in this action, lost 8000 
men, killed and wounded, 4,000 prisoners, and 32 pieces of cannon. 
That of the allies amounted to which six hundred only were 

made prisoners. 

After the battle of Novi, Moreau retreated into the Genoese territory, 
and the garrison of Tortona engaged to surrender if not relieved by the 
8th of September. The plan of operations originally determined on by 
the Cabinet of Vienna, was, that as soon as Marshal Suworrow should 
be able to leave Italy in safety, he should repair to Switzerland, where, 
joining the Austrians to be left there by the Archduke Charles, and a 
large body of Russians, which arrived about the middle of August, he 
should endeavour to complete the conquest of that country ; thatj while 
the Marshal should be thus eng^gd in the centre, the Archduke, on the 
right, should attempt some irr^hrtant enterprize on the Rhine; and 
that, on the left, the Austrian corps, stationed in the Duchy of Aoasta, 
and on the frontier of Le Valais, should make an active diversion, while 
the army of General Melas should keep in check the French force under 
Championnet and Moreau, in the maritime and French Alps. 

The moment for carrying this plan into execution had now arrived, 
and Suworrow, who had received orders to this effect, towards the end 
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of August, prepared to obey them as soon as he should have opened the 
gates of Tortona to the Austrians. Accordingly, when that event took place, 
he set out with his Russians, now reduced to about 17»000 men, from 
Asti, and directed his course towards Novarra and the Italian bailiwicks. 
He marched with such rapidity, that, in five days, he advanced one 
hundred andilxteen miles, and reached Taverna, near Bellinzona, on the 
15th of September. Here he was promised that horses and mules should 
be ready for him to trailSport his baggage across the mountains; but, 
through the gross neglect of the Austrian Generals, on whom the execu¬ 
tion of these promises depended, tir else from a cause still more disho-' 
nourable, nothing was prepared for him. This occasioned a fatal delay 
of three days^ passed in vain endeavours to procure horses ; and he was, 
at last, reduced to the necessity of dismounting his Cossacks, and of 
employing their horses to transport his baggage. On the 24th, he reached 
Mount St. Gothard, where he found the first post of the French, who were 
immediately driven in by some Austrian light troops, who had joined 
the ISfarshal, under the gallant Colonel Strauch. On the 25th, the 
Russian army traversed the valley of Reuss, and arrived in the evening 
beyond Wasen. On the 27 th, Suworrow pushed his advanced guard across 
theCulmcrberg, as far as Mutten, where he received a dispatch from the 
Austrian General, Lincken, who had been destined to co-operate with 
him, apprizing him of the events which had recently occurred in Swit¬ 
zerland, and which entirely frustrated the whole expedition. 

The Russian General, Korsakow, who was destined to reinforce 
Suworrow, in Switzerland, had entered that country, wi|:h an array of 
28,000 men, including the emigrants under the Prince of Conde, about 
the middle of August, and immediatei^^Bvanced to the Archduke’s camp 
before Zurich. By this junction the^TOlies became greatly superior to 
the French, and were, indeed, perfectly competent to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the grand object of the campaign in this quarter, the recovery 
of Switzerland from the French, and the extension of hostilities to the 
very frontiers of France. The Russian Commander, Korsakow, accord- 
ingly pressed the Archduke to attack Massena without delay.—But, by 
a crooked and mysterious policy, the object of which it is not easy to 
conjecture, the Austrian Cabinet, to its eternal disgrace be it recorded^ 

3 u 2 
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had restrained the Arclidnke, by secret orders, from pursuing the very 
plan which had been previously concerted. That Prince, therefore, 
instead of acceding to the proposal of Korsakow, drew off 30,000 of 
his troops, with w^hich he returned to Germany, under the pretence of 
checking the incursions of the French, who had made an irruption into 
that country. He left, however, 20,000 men under ^||neral Hotze, 
whose head-quarters were at Kaltsbrun ; and the Russians took possession 
of the camp before Zurich. INIassena, who wa#%pprized of the approach 
of Suworrow, resolved to make a grand attack on the allies before the 
‘Marslial could reach the scene of action. This took place on the 25th 
of September. Unfortunately, the brave General Hotze was killed early 
in the day, as he was employed in reconnoitring the |nemy; and, 
Korsakow, and his Russians, after performing prodigies of valour, 
sustained a total defeat, and were compelled to retreat beyond the 
Rhine. 

This was the discoiiragingaccount which Suworrow^ now' received ; an 
account which marred ail his hopes, and frustrated all his plans. In this 
dilemma, he resolved to pass through the vallies of Mutten and Clonthal, 
into the canton of Glarus, there to join General Lincken; flattering 
himself that, on the news of his arrival, and of the departure of 
Massena to engage him. Generals Korsakow and Petrarch might be 
enabled to retrace their steps, and that every thing might still be 
retrieved; wdth this impression he w rote to the Russian Generals in 
Korsakow’s army :—“ You will answ^cr with your heads for every 
farther step tl|at you retreat; I am corning to repair your faults.” 

Massena, finding Suw’orrow^fetliis forlorn situation, looked on him 
as a certain prize, and disposed army in such a manner as to intercept 
his progress, and to prevent his intended pmetion with the Austrian 
General. But, notwithstanding the vast superiority of his force, he 
found the task he had undertaken most ditficult to execute. Instead of 
crushing Suworrow at a blow, as he had expected, he paid dearly for the 
attempt, and w'as constantly defeated in every attack which he made on 
the Russians, on their march. Suworrow’", after encountering incredible 
difliculties, subduing the greatest obstacles, and sustaining the most 
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incessant fatigue, made good his retreat, and reached the valley of the 
Rhine, with 14,000 of his brave and hardy followers. 

Thus, by the mistaken and despicable policy of the House of Austria, 
was one of the noblest projects for the emancipation of Europe from 
French tyraghy, whicli the wisdom of man could have formed, frus¬ 
trated, at the very moment when success was within the grasp of those 
who had undertaken ilflUliccomplishment. This admirable plan of ope¬ 
rations had been settlfed^ by the British and Russian Cabinets, witl;|.the 
approbation of ^ustria; it had fpr its object the expulsion of the Freixdi 
from the wjiole of Italy, Piedmont, Switzerland, and Holland; and the 
transfer of ^le seat of war to the frontiers of their own country. It was 
a plan, grand in conception, and displaying the combined talents of the 
Statesman and the General. It appeared, indeed, too vast and gigantic for 
execution ; but the events wliich it produced sufficiently demonstrated the 
adequacy of the means employed for the purpose, while they proved that, 
though it ultimately failed, its failure was solely imputable to the want of 
will, and not to the want of power, to render it successful. In the Nea¬ 
politan dominions, the inhabitants, protected by the British fleet, and 
headed by a patriotic Cardinal, Rutfb, wrested the capital of their country 
from the usurped authority of its foreign ^nemies ; and the French were 
ultimately compelled to evacuate the kingdom. Tuscany also was deli- 
vered from her oppressors, and the power of her lawful sovereign 
restored. Every where, the people, secured from danger by the triumph 
of the allies, displayed their enmity to the French, and rose in arras 
against them ; the strongest fortresses were reduced ; the most powerful 
armies defeated ; and the discomfited and dispirited foe was compelled 
to seek lor shelter and for safety itgUi^deep recesses of the Alps and 
the Appenines. A great portion i|PKvitzerland was recovered; and 
the country of William 'fell was on the eve of witnessing the joyful 
restoration of her liberties and laws. A force adequate to the final 
accomplishment of this desirable event was collected on the spot. The 
allies were in possession of the most advantageous posts ; and nothing 
but the word of command was wanting to hurl destruction on the fell 
destroyers of Helvetic freedom, It must not be pretended, then, that 
the plan of the combined powers was either rashly conceived, or imprac- 
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ticablc to execute. Had the Archduke Charles been left to exercise his 
own judgment, and to act according to his own discretion, the glory 
which had signalized the progress of this brilliant campaign would have 
continued to mark its termination. But, unfortunately for the interests 
of Europe, and the welfare of the civilized world, he, was subject to the 
influence and direction of a Cabinet, which was swajdbd by other 
motives than those which it thought proper to avow ; and his military 
operations were controlled by the decisions of aftn^Aulic Council, which, 
ren^tc from the scene of action, decided on thc^ourse of events, and 
left the cominarider of the army no peswer to profit by, occurrences as 
they arose. These circumstances are sufficient to account fori the other¬ 
wise unaccountable conduct of the Austrian General; to w^ose unsea¬ 
sonable departure from Switzerland the disastrous issue of the campaign 
was exclusively imputable. 

One part of this plan, the recovery of Holland, it was left to the 
English to execute. The force de;stined for this expedition consisted of 
about 33,000 men, including a body of Russians, and the whole was to 
be placed under the Duke of York. The first division of this army, 
commanded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, sailed from Deal, with a naval 
force under Admiral Mitchell, ^n the thirteenth of August. The wind, 
which w^s fair at first, became variable, and violent gales ensued, so that 
transports did not reach the Dutch coast till the twentieth, when they 
were becalmed. The military and naval commanders now went on 
board Lord Duncan’s ship, and concerted their plan of attack against the 
Helder and the Zuyder-Zee, and ten sail of the line were detached from 
the main fleet, and entrusted to Admiral Mitchell, for executing the 
naval part of the intended Preparations were made for 

landing the army on the twenty^pbtid ; but, most unfortunately, the 
wind suddenly changed, and continued to bio# with great and unabated 
violence till the evening of the twenty-fifth. the delay thus occa¬ 

sioned, the enemy, who had, at first, only 1300 men at the Helder, had 
time to collect a powerful force to oppose the landing of the troops, 
which did not take place till the twenty-seventh. The Dutch General, 
Daendels, had now assembled upwards of 10,000 men, between the 
Helder and Haarlem, upon a line of about thirty-six miles in extent. 
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The English, however, succeeded in landing, in the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, and, having drawn up on the shore, repulsed several 
attacks which the enemy made on them in the course of the day. The 
action lasted, with some intervals of repose, from five in the morning 
till four in the afternoon. It cost the Dutch 1400 men, killed, wounded, 
and taken, including thirtj^-seven officers; while the English had 50 
killed, three of whom were officers, vS 71 wounded, and 26 missing. 


The Dutch General evi^cmated the posts of the Hekler on the succeeding 
day, and left Si^Ralpj^ i^ercrombi© at liberty to l^id his artillery,^nd 
to complete his preparations fo|i, advancing into the country. On the 
twenty-ei^th. General ^on’s^ ,division,>js consisting of 5000 men, 
reached thej|Putch coast, and jerfned the army. During these occur¬ 
rences on shore. Admiral Mitchell entered the Tcxel, and summoned 


the Dutch fleet to surrender to the Prince of Orange. After some 
hesitation. Admiral Story, seeing no prospect of a successful resistance, 
consented to yield, and the Orange flag was hoisted on board his ships. 
Thus was the last blow given to the Dutch navy ; and a very important 
part of the expedition completed without the loss of a single man. 


On the first of September, General Abercrombie took a more ad¬ 
vanced position, from which Daendels had previously retired ; but in 
the interval a body of French troops had arrived at Alkmaar, and 
General Brune had taken the command of the united army #f Dutch 
and French, which amounted to about 20,000 men, and was in daily 
cxpectatjnp of farther reinforcements. Brune, knowing the actual 
superior^ of his own force, resolved to make a general attack on the 
English before the remainder of t|ieir troops should arrive. This 
accordingly took place, at break on the tenth of September ; 

but the enemy met with so warm^||B|eption, that, after losing 2000 
men, of whom 1200 wer#French, they retired with precipitation, from 
every point, at ten o’clock. The loss of the English in this action 
amounted to 77 » whom 34 were killed, and the rest wounded or 
taken. General Abercrombie preserved the position which he had so 
ably defended, till the arrival of the remainder of the army, which dis¬ 
embarked on the twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth of September. The 
Duke of York having, by this time, reached Holland, now took the 
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command of the united army of British and Russians, amounting to 
33,000 men, of whom 1200 were cavalry. 

3’lie delays which had already taken place had a material effect on the 
ultimate success of the expedition, while it rendered^it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to lose no farther time, but to commence the military operations 
w iihout delay. On the nineteenth the allies resolved to attack the 
enemy’s chain of posts, and the necessary dispet^itions were made for 
tha|!i>purpose. |l^‘‘ imprudent qpurago of tbe»uss'^is, who formed 

theVight column of the army^ in adii^ncing'two hoi||S before the ap¬ 
pointed time, in the dark, ai^ pushin^on the most brayg, but most 
irregular, manner, equally regardless of danger and of oi^r, rendered 
the successl'ul attacks of the other columns of no avail, and defeated 
the whole plan. After suflering considerably by their rashness, they 
were compelled to retreat, neither could they be prevailed on to return, 
when the Duke of York had, by carrying several posts in their rear, 
secured them iVom farther attack, and su])plied the means of turning 
the fortune of the day. After displaying the greatest bravery, the 
w lu)le army w ere, by this inconsiderate conduct, obliged to return to 
tlie position w hich they had occupied the preceding night. The English 
lost, on tins oecasio]i, 100(j men ; 1IJ, including five ofliccrs, were killed ; 
the loss of tlur Russians amounted to 297^, of wdiom 1225 were pri- 
soners. I’he loss of the enemy was still more considerable, as no less 
than 3000 prisoners icll into the hands of the l^ritish. 3'hc Russian 
(lenerals, Hermann and Soutehotf, were wounded; and General Gereb- 
zc'tf was killed.* It was now pretl\'evident that the oppommity for 
making any mati'rial imj)rrssion |iad been sulfered to eseaj)e. 'I'he 
French received daily r(*inforcejg^ ^|g^ a and had sutlicient time to increase 
tiieir mt'ans of attack and of^lH|pfce; while the country, from being 
interse('ted h\ d}kes and canals, was peci#iarly unfavourable to an 
invading ai’m\ ; the pco])Ie ol Holland, too, (‘viticcd little or no dispo- 


Clcucfiil Esicii, in Ins rrpnrt (if tins battle to bis sovereign, imputes the failure of the 
anack on the enemy s po.-ts to tlu- circumstance of part of the army having begun to advance 
t'ivo hours to, latv. instead of admitting that it was solely imputable to the disobedience of 
orders on the part ot the Russians, in marching tivo hours too soon. 
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sition to render assistance to the allies ; and, unlike their ancestors, in 
former times, whatever might be their sentiments, they «i)referred the. 
indolcnee which oppression favours, to the active exertion which the 
restoration of liberty requires. In addition to tlicse disadvantages, of 
themselves siifBcienfiddly formidable, the inclemency of the season, which 
was particularly wet^ and stormy, still multiplied their obstacles, and 
retarded their operations. It was not till the second of October that 
the army was enabled 4 i 6 ^pve fprv\'^ai<d. On that day, a plan of attack 
was fornsi^ Alfe than the “lllrmer Pit was 

confined to a sp<|le bUtwCea^ thi^^canal (iP'AlkmSar, and to be dirt'^ted 
against the Itift wing of t^e|||hieli|l| which ^s principally composed of 
French. A|||fee Duke YorlPhad lately received some i%i^orcements, 
which supplied the void occasioned by his late losses, he w^as enabled to 
employ 30,000 men* upon this service. The Russians, under General 
Essen, were to act in the centre, and the English on the two wings. 
The object of the attack was not merely to advance and gain ground, 
but to cut off a large body of the enemy, and so to weaken the French 
in particular, as to disable them for taking the field for some time. A 
severe contest ensued, in which the English maintained their military 
character, repulsing the enemy in every quarter, and driving them from 
every position ; but the obstinacy%f the Russian General, by preventing 
the complete success of the day, rendered this effusion of blood useless 
and unavailing. As in the former action, the Russians, by their impru¬ 
dent courage, and ill-regulated zeal, had advanced too soon and too far 
to act in concert woth, and to secure support from, the Ihiglish; so, on 
the present occasion, as if resolved to avoid the repetition of a similar 
error, they fell into the opposite cxtrda||^ They would not advance one 
inch# till fully supported by the BritiflH||pisions; and when the French 
were driven, about eleven o’clock, frc^lPFheir position between Schorel 
and Schoreldam, and had retreated to Bergen, the Russians pertinaciously 
refused to advance any farther, but remained, for the rest of the day, 
betn-een the two first of these places, keeping up an useless cannonade 
on the last. ^J’he English on the wings, after a sharp and bloody con¬ 
flict, had carried every thing before them, and now was the time for 
reaping the fruit of these first advantages ; but the obstinate refusal of 
the Russians to advance rendered it impracticable to make the pre^'ected 
VoL. III. 3 r 
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attack upon l>crgcn, and to cut oil' tlic French column, liich was nearly 
turned, and was hastily retreating. The troops then, remaining masters 
of the field, lay on their arms that night, during \a liieh the French 
cvacual(‘d Hergen, and retired to a stronger post in their rear. On this 
day the English had 2.-J7 killed, and 1102 wonndec^ the Russians lost 
170 killed and taken, and 123 wounded. The los* of the French was 
estimated at 3000. Sir Ralph Abercrombie had two horses shot under 
him/^n the action; Major Lutrtidain^ of the 5^th, w'as killed; and 
Mii^|ii^*-Gener^ Mo()^, and Lord fi^fetl^, 

•1 

S.' 

On the sixth, (he Duke oT’^Tork hJfie8^e»to advanc# ’^till further 
forward, an# ttf make a fresh attack on tfS cnei4y, whp, c^lis part, had 
determined to attack the English. This mutual determination brought 
on a general action sooner than wus intended, whiclf ended, like the last, 
in leaving the English and their allies in the possession of the field, and in 
expelling the French from some of their posts. But still no decisive 
advantage was gained ; no impression was made on the cou7itrt/ ; the 
people Ijad not risen agaiiist their oppressors ; everv new victory dimi¬ 
nished the allied force, W'hile the loss of the enemy was speedily sup¬ 
plied ; and, besides, when driven from one post, he could retreat to 
another; while the allies could not advance without fighting for every 
inch of ^territory. It was evident the force under the Duke of York 
W'as utterly inadequate to the conquest of Holland ; the season was far 
advancing; the roads were bad ; and, in short, the whole i)rospect was 
80 discouraging, that it was deemed expedient to abandon the project 
altogether, and to think of nothing but the means of securing a retreat. 
In the evening of the seven th^j] |en in front of Alkraaar, he made a 
retrograde movement, and re ^^^ ype by day break, leaving behind 
him onl^ oO wounded l.nglish i^roTRussians,^j^w'ho were not in a state to 
be remttv'ed, and w hom (ieneral Brune afterwards multiplied into 600. 
The moment Brune w as apprized of the retreat of the allies, he put his 
army in motion to harass them. On the tentli of October, the Dutch 
General, Daendels, attacked with vigour the left of the allies; but 
Prince William of Gloucester, who had the command of it, maintained 
his position during the greater part of the day, though he had only 1200 
men to resist the assaults of 6600 of the enemy. On the fourteenth. 
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the allies took up the same position which they had occupied on ilie 
second; and they adopted every practicable means for giving it addi¬ 
tional strength- 

That the act of ^barking a retreating army in the face of a superior, 
or even of a formi4able, though inferior, force, is one of the most 
difficult and hazardous of all military operations, it requires no know¬ 
ledge of the art of understund. The situation of the allies, 

then, wm^ Jfeadlped the pro||ect M conqii|^ng 

Holland, to rejprn % their coui^l^ was How their sole ol^ct. 

The only question lieft ||r^nflijplration, Ulcn, isas how to embark the 
army with i||ie .gfieate^jj||raOTiii^ secHirity. Here two a^cKles presented 
themselves; the first iirose frpm.^he local situa.tion of the army, which 
left them in possession of the great sea^dil^es, as well as the interior 
dikes, and thus enaWed them to lay the whole of North Holland under 
water; they liad it also in their power to render the navigation of the 
Ziiyder-zee impractic^hle. The ^tlier mode was, by negotiating with 
the enemy for leave to evacuate the country without molestation. But the 
former of these means, it was evident, should have been made subservient 
to the latter. The allies possessed infinite advantages in the ability to injure 
the enemy ; and the voluntary resignation of such advantages justified 
the demand for some privilege or benefit in exchange. By iliUp inunda¬ 
tion, the country would be rendered useless and desolate for a consider¬ 
able time ; it w'as, therefore, most decidedly the interest of the Frencli, 
who derived the sole advantage from its possession, to prevent, by 
almost any sacrifices, a measure so destructive. Tliey Iiad, indepen¬ 
dently of the injury which they wc ^d themselves sustain, by the loss 
of contributions and other resourc^ij^^M the inundanon, a fartluT and 
a stronger inducement, inasmuch a^l^ as their interest to keep the 
people whom tlicy held in subjugation in a state of tranquillity, and 
nothing could tend more to inllarne their minds against the French, than 
the knowledge that the great losses and inconvenicncies which they 
sutFered from the inundation had arisen from the obstinacy of the 
French, in refusing to suffer the allies quietly to evacuate the country; 
and a free and unconditional evacuation, therefore, was what the English 
General had a right to command, and what it was the interest of the 

3 x2r 
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vial^risoncriSi to b^elccted by tl 
Tbe^ prisoners ttiken tfn both*#des, difting Ifife dim 



Froncli CeiKTal to allow. Siieb, liowever, vvas not the issue of the 
negf>tiation vvliielr tl)e Duke of Fork ojxMied wiili General Brune, 
tliroii^h the medium of General Knrx, on tlie fiftc'cnth of October; 
an<l u hieh, after some strange proposals from the Frencli Commander, 
wJiicb be never expected to be admitted, was iinalljs^concluded, at Alk- 
maar, on the 18th of that month. By this cenvention, the allies 
obtained permission to evacuate the country oi;^or before the 30th of 
Novfinber, on condition of releasing eightJ^OT|^nd French and jpata- 

ulli5xchange. 
1 , were to be 

exchanged. 'I'he and thu% 

terminated stti as^edition \\%ich beeSiPan^pPnnd^: ti^](|piost happy 
auspices, which afibr<J(;|J, in its prog|«ss» panyfopportunities for the 
display of British courage,^ bijl which ei|ded in dks&ppointment, if not 
(in res])cct only of the of the convention) in disgrace. The force 

employcd^as.certainly inadequate to the attempt; and the period fixed 
upon |pr the execution of the plan was delayed gig^atly bc'yond that sea¬ 
son when it was most likely, from a combination of various causes, 
to be productive of success. 



The Dutch Colony of Surinam had, during these transactions, volun¬ 
tarily si^rgndcred itself, on the 20th of August, to a British force 
under Lord Hugh Seymour. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


French AiFairs— 
Franchise—An; 
confisca^^l^rt 


Question 

gabalus and Nero—Defe: 
out Trial—Riot in the ' 
tory adopted—False actuations of 



proceejl^gs ^ tl^ Dlrector^g^i^cj!; violate the Elective 
opponc 


exceed 


in cniS^lty the fei 
the gr^nd tliat they had 
on hooted of t^^^l^fill— 


tviln Councils-—Propose to 
arily speech of Rouclion on the 


the 


IlH^ctpr 
-Ate all turned 


lus deeds of Helio- 
n condemned with- 
Proposal of the Dircc- 


V—Misrepresent the Battle of 
)ut of office, exc(;*pt Barras— 


igland by the 

the Nile—^'fhey are hated by the People- 
The Abbe Sieyes one of the new Directory—Forms the plan of a new Revbluffon—Buona¬ 
parte’s return to Franc«^ntirely his own act—Strange conduct of the Director ^ owards 
him—Conference between Sieyes, Buonaparte, and Roeclerer—The Councils removcil 
to Saint Cloud—^The command of the armed force given to Buonaparte—Barras resigns 
his scat in the Directory—Infidelity of the Directorial Guard—Buonaparte enters the 
Council of Elders—Is questioned as to his views—Reviles the Council—His speech— 
Remarks on it—He harangues the Troops, and excites them to revoh—Proceedings in 
the Council of Five Hundred—^'Phe members take a new oath of fidelity to.jixe Consti¬ 
tution—Buonaparte enters their Hall—An universal clamour ensues—An atteSfipt is made 
to stab him with a dagger—He is rescued by the Grenadiers—Conduct of Lucien Buona¬ 
parte, President of the Council of Five Hundred—Speech of Tallot—^'Phe Members are 
expelled from their Hall by the Troops, with fixed bayonets—^'Phe Council of Elders 
declare themselves the entire Legislative Body—Memorable speech of Boulay de la Meurthe 
The Constitution annihilated, and a Consular Government established—New oath admi¬ 
nistered to all Public Officers—Rcflection%|iiB|he constant violation of oaths by the 
French—Buonaparte made (by himself) F^K|wnsul—Meeting of the British Parlia¬ 
ment—Means taken for recruiting the Army-Supplies voted for Three Months—Par¬ 
liament adjourned for the holidays—Buonaparte’s Letter to the King, on the subject of 
Peace—Supposed object of it—Reasons for doubting the Consul’s sincerity—Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s answer—^'Phe Consul’s reply—Talleyrand’s falsehoods and contradictions confuted 
by the declarations of his Brother Patriots, Robespierre and Brissot—The subject dis¬ 
cussed in Parliament—The Duke of Bedford and Lord Holland defend the First Consul, 
and arraign the British Ministry—Conduct of the Cabinet supported by Lord Grenville 
—Debates in the Commons—Address moved by Mr. Dundas—Opposed by Mr. Whit¬ 
bread—Mr. Whitbread’s errors corrected by Mr. Canning— Mr. Erskine condemns tlif* con- 
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duct of Ministers—Mr. Pitt’s speech—Confutes the arguments of Mr. Erskine—^Takes 
a coinprelicnsivc view of the question of aggression—Shews the arguments of Mr. Erskine 
tc» have been extracted from his pamphlet, which had been long since confuted-^Mr. Pitt 
asserts the rigid neutrality of this Country towards France previous to the War—States 
file causes of the failure of the last negotiation—Considers the conduct of France to the 
Powers of the continent—Describes the ruling principles of i|he French Revolution— 
Delineates the Character and Conduct of Buonaparte—Proves the necessity of entering 
into his personal character in the present discussion—That character affords no security 
for the observance of treaties—Mr. Pitt combats of Tierney—Mr. 

Nichol’s observations on the scarcity of Corn answerepnpPp!^ Pitt—Mr. Pitt justices the 
^binct against the cbarjge of Inconsistency, in havih^Hlfeltiated ip 1797 with France, 
and in refusing to i^(tgotiate at the ppitent 1||iotaie nt*#Wo is .npri.’i#l‘ed by Mr. Fox— 
Address approving of the of carried against 6'4—Sub¬ 
sidy to Foreign Pflnvflps—Oppotud by j||||p^te4KX^^ |lild' M |fc'Vi^iam Stnivll 

-^upiMited byimit. Pitt—CrsMied 1:^ the House—M^rao^or ^mtnpiHng Ministers to 
open a negotiation rejected by b4|||| Bieiiillto'' T||| Budget—Motions relative 

to the Dutch Ex|icdition, by||[Lii|p' Holland, i|nd Mr. Sh|Hpdan, ^^egatived—Renewal 
of the Suspension Bill—jHH fc# preveS|Sng tjie consumption »f New Bread—Sir Henry 
Mildma|^trbduces a Bill for preventing British Subjects from taking the veil—Supported 
by Mr. Pitt—Opposed by Mr. Windham—Observations on the conduct of Mr. Burke’s 
Frii^lils onfall subjects relating to the Papists—Bill passes (He Commons—Is rejected by 
the Lords—Bill for preventing tlic marriage of an Adultress with the object of her 
crimiual Attachment, brought into the Upper House by Lord Auckland—Debate on the 
subject—The Bill supported by Lord Eldon, Lord Grenville, and most of the Bishops 
—Opposed by the ®ukc of Clarence, Lords Westmoreland and Mulgrave—Remarks on 
an extraordinary passage in a Speech of the Duke of Clarence—Thoughts on this 
Discusd^. 

[1799'lij»00.] While the French Republic was carrying on a military 
campaign in Italy, German/, and Switzerland, with varied success, 
a political campaign, of still greater consequence, had been opened 
at Paris and St, Cloud, by who had so basely deserted his 

post in Egypt. During the ^^nce of this man from his adopted 
country, or rather from the country which, to her sorrow, had 
adopted him, continual feuds, as might naturally be expected, pre¬ 
vailed both in the legislative councils, and in the Directorial Cabinet 
of the Republic. In April 1798, the election of that third of the 
legislative body which was to be annually renewed took place; and 
the Directory, conscious that their tyranny, and frequent violations 
of the law, had rendered them obnoxious to the people, were fearful 
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that the returns would not be such as would be favourable to the 
stability of their own power. They soon betrayed their fears, and 
endeavoured, but in vatn, to adopt some means for averting the evil 
w^ich they dreaded to encounter. Not being able to prevent the 
electors from exercising their rights without having recourse to another 
massacre of the people, which they deemed too dangerous an expe¬ 
riment, in the present J^^per of the country, they adopted another 
measure, equally unimB|8^tional, andl'*annulled, with the assistance 
of their creatures in councils, all the returns in seven dej^rt- 

ments, and d^!^red tl^ rdhirns of sever# individual mem- 

^rs to s#L was ^tB violate, or rather to 

annihilate, of fr^dom ofPres^, by the 

suppression of twelv||j of acts of violence 

and outrage wiere ciUnmitted «iinder pr 4 |f|t 2 j|^ that tlm persons dected 
in the one instance,' and the cofiduiSlors df papers in ' the other, 
were enemies to the constitution. The next step which thfc Dircc- 
torial Sages ascendd^on the ladder of Terrorise, was thc .pro|^al of 
a law for confiscating the property of the deputies who had been trans¬ 
ported to Guiana, in September, 1797 j J^od many of whom had found 
their way back to Europe;—and for compelling them to return to 
Rochefort, to learn, from the magistrate there, what prison they 
should be confined in, and to w^hat place they shouldagain 
transported for life. This proposal, which was as ludicrous is it w’as 
atrocious, was deemed so necessary by the obsequious councils, that 
they were going to put it to the vote without the smallest discussion 
of its justice or expediency. One member, however, Rouchon, the member 
for Ardeche, in the council of five hundred, had the honesty to reprobate 
the infamous project, and to expGi|^|s flagrant injustice in strong 
and appropriate terms. He stigmatized the attempt to carry it as 
exceeding, in cruelty, any of the ferocious deeds of Heliogabalus or 
Nero. The partisans of the Directory were so enraged at this just 
representation of the case, that they insisted on commiting the unfor¬ 
tunate orator to prison. But Rouchon had intrepidity enough, 
notwithstanding the numerous instances which he had witnessed, in 
which such a threat had been carried into execution, to continue his 
truly patriotic Harangue. He told the council, that the decree under 
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discussion was more formidable to them, even, than to the proscribed 
dej>uti{‘s; as it subverted the very foundations of a representative 
f^overnnHait. Ife stated, witli equal truth, tlmt, by the banishment of 
the (!<'j)uties to Guiana, they had nmiovcd, to a gTt*at distance, a number 
of mt'ii whom they considered as dangerous, but that they could not 
deprive them of tlieir property, as criminals, because they had not been 
brought to trial. It v\ as monstrous, he said, |£#se the wovAs justice and 
humanilij, in the same breath wd|h confiscati MlMi id proscriptions, with¬ 
out trial or judgment. It was the conduct who grinned while 

be stabbed his victim. Notwithstanding! the violent outcuies which these 
manly observations called i^rth, Iloudhl|i strain for 

some time, and^ atguing niost^^^gical^ftfe^l^iw^^ thdi§%i “''no state, 
subject to lawsj^ as |^one hefe fo b^a ^critnini^ befere he had beeti 
legally tried and.,eonvTete’d^ l||t the deputies had ||gen bipiished the year 
before, witho\it convic^n^r trial; therefore, they were eith.cr banished, 
in violation qf the constitution, or there was no constitution to be 
violated. 


"idle promulgation of these bold truths and manly sentiments cTcatcd 
one of those boisterous scenes which were peculiar to the legislative 
discussions of Republican France. lie had continued his speech amidst 
constant^terruptions, and repeated calls for sending him to prison, and 
for banishing him to Guiana;—and it required no common resolution 
to face such clamorous opponents, to brave such serious dangers. Yet, 
alone and unsujiported, he remained till the close of the debate, or, 
more properly speaking, of the clamour; when, finding the council deaf 
to reason, and blind to truth, he quitted the hall; upon w Inch the wdiole 
body of grave legislators wave^^fceir hats in the air, and expressed their 
joy, by tumultuous shouts of exultation !—The discussion was renewed 
on a subsequent day, when Crochon, member for the department of the 
Eure, arraigned Rouchon, w ith great severity, for having the impudence to 
presume ttiat men might be innocent who had not been proved to be 
guilty. Rouciion, however, contented himself w ith telling him he w^as 
an ass. The decree, wdth all its o])pressive provisions, soon passed, with 
only six or seven dissentient voices! 
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The Directory, and the two Councils, spared no efforts to excite a 
most inveterate prejudice against the English, of whom the most infa¬ 
mous falsehoods were p#)pagated. They were charged with the most 
cruel treatment of their prisoners, and the assertions in an English paper 
were adduced in support of the charge ; the utter falsehood of which 
was demonstrated by the Parliamentary inquiry which took place. When 
the new s of Buonaparty^^^ast successes in Egypt w^as received at Paris, 
nothing could excee^||^H||ultation Diiipeh it excited. The Directory 
hailed it as the certainL^|^^il||ge of the downfall of the British empire. 
This Joy was a little damped by the destruction of their fleet at Aboukir; 
but, for this loss; tiley soon condoled themsel'Ves, by the reflection, that 
the French h^d cstabl^H^, bd^lnd all'doubt, their superior courage, and 
that the English w^ere only indq|?ted flU* their success t<5 the su]>eriority 
of their numbers. The tyrannical cond^^t pf the Directory, their pro¬ 
fligate rapacity, luxury, and wealth, rendered t^em odious tap the great 
majority of the people; and created a strong party again.st tll&m in the 
two (Councils. At the period of election, the I8th of June, 1799> these 
republican Sovereigns were stripped of their robes bf office; Barras w^as 
the onlj^ one of them w ho was suflered to remain in powder; and he 
secured for his associates, Gohier, formerly a lawyer at Rennes, a decided 
Jacobin, wdio had been appointed Minister of Justice, in 179^b by the 
National Convention ; and who afterwards acted as Presidqpt of the 
Criminal Tribunal of the department of the Seine; Roger du Cos, who 
had been a member of the National Convention, w here he voted for the 
death of the Ring ; President of the Jacobin Club, during the reign of 
terror; a violent enemy of the Girondists; and who was President of 
the Council of Elders, when sentence of banishment was pronouncetl 
on a number of deputies ; and to t|^<.part which he playt'd on that 
occasion, he was principally indebted mf his present promotion ; Moulin, 
a Jacobin General, of little repute; and the crafty Abbe Sieyes. The 
Abbe, indeed, w'as supposed to be the grand projector of this change in 
the Government; and it was by his arts that he procured four colleagues 
to be appointed, from whose abilities, resolution, and character, he could 
have nothing to fear. 


These men had enjoyed their new" dignity but little more than three 
VoL. III. 3 Y 
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months, when Buonaparte arrived at Frejus, in Provence. Instead of 
being received as a deserter who had violated his duty, who ought to be 
punished for deserting his post in a most dii^aceful manner, he was 
hailed, by the frivolous and inconstant French, as a hero entitled to praise, 
and deserving of reward. Long before Buonaparte’s return to Paris, 
the wily Sieyes had deeply meditated on a new revolution. He perceived, 
very clearly, that the Directorial system was ,ga^cally defective, and that 
nothing like a solid Governm©j|l|^ould he without an unity of 

the Executive power. With tlie same seclIP^^P', and silent inmistry, 
with which he had laboured to vest, in the hands of Robespierre, the 
power of a Dictator, had hfe endeavoured, for more ttlan ayear, to secure, 
if possible, for himself, the possessibtHlof si^iCme powdt. He had, 
indeed, been aware that, his plan coul(|^neyer be successful without the 
active co-operation of some PSP'dar General. And he had fixed his eye 
upon Joulljlrt, as a proper man for his purpose. But the death of that 
Generalii^dered it necessary to search for another coadjutor, and he was 
still in doubt, when the unexpected return of Buonaparte immediately 
fixed his choice. 

It has been supposed, and the supposition has been adopted by some, 
and converted into certainty by others, that Buonaparte’s return from 
I'gypt, this conjuncture, was the result of some private information 
which had recently received from his brothers, or partisans in Paris. 
But there exists not, as far as my researches have enabled me to ascertain 
the fact, the smallest grounds for such an idea. It has been shewn, 
indeed, by a letter of his own, that it never was his intention to remain 
long in Egypt; and it is highly probable that, if he had not been allured 
by the reported treasures of Pacha, he would have left all the 

glory to be acquired, by the siege of Acra, to others, and have really 
}>assed the winter either in Burgundy, or at Paris. It would appear, 
that he had received no other intelligence from Europe, than what he 
collected from the perusal of some German papers which he, accidentally, 
obtained. The deplorable state of his army, and the impracticability of 
realizing his ambitious hopes, after the defeat and disgrace 'which he 
had experienced at Acra, were, most likely, the immediate causes which 
hastened his departure from Egypt. Without Buonaparte, then, it is 
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highly probable a similar scene to that which was now exhibited, would 
have taken place, under the direction of Sieyes, and, possibly, Lucien 
Buonaparte might have |||»yed the principal part.—If so, it is much to 
be lamented that Buonaparte did not perish in the^ deserts of Arabia 
since his brother, there is reason to believe, would have shuddered to 
commit the acts of tyranny, and tlie atrocious crimes, which have 
marked every period of^^ iron reign of Napoleone ; although he did 
not shrink from the ea|||HB| of meas^|fe-]ftdthout which the opportunity 
for (li^mitting those^SHK^ould nonPwc occurred. 

The conduct of 5 l;he Directory towards Buoaaparte is utterly unac¬ 
countable on any oth^ princifleihan that of fear. If tliey knew that 
the army was so devoted to him, as to obey any commands which he 
might chuse to issue, and dreaded the direction df the military power 
against themselves, it was natural enough that^ey should ^guise any 
resentment which they might feel towards him, and treat |||^m with 
apparent courtesy. But, in this case, they must have been woefully 
deficient in political skill, and even in commorl prudence. For, in 
possession of supreme power, "v^th the leaders of the army attached 
to them, and certainly not well disposed to Buonaparte, they might 
easily have prevented all intercourse between the Corsican and the 
troops, and have been enabled to discharge their duty in safety. What 
that duty was, stupidity itself could not but perceive. Buonaparte had 
deserted his post, and returned to France without leave; he w'as guilty, 
therefore, of a high military offence; and the Directory ought to have 
put him under arrest, the moment they were informed of his arrival, 
and to have brought him to trial by a court-martial. Such conduct would 
have been sanctioned by the constituffgp ; and there was little reason to 
dread any opposition from any quarts; for, although Buonaparte has 
been, most falsely, represented as, at this time, the idol of France, and 
the admiration of the world,”^ it is most certain that, had the Directory 
and the tw’o councils been guided by men of common sense, and of 
common resolution, in opposing the pretensions, and the efforts, of 
his partisans, his projects would have been completely defeated, and he 

* Annual Register for 1800, p. 11. 
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would have met tliat ignominious death which he has so frequently, 
and so richly, deserved, on a scaffold. Instead, however, of meeting 
with merited j)nnishment, the assassin experiej^ed unmerited honours; 
and was destined to act for sometime longer, as the scourge of France, 
and the curse of the civilized world. 

Buonaparte and Sieyeshad no^,frequent itite|^ews, to which Rccderer, 
formerly a-judge in the Parliail|pp of 

firmest adherents to RobespieiTe, was adilj|P^^Ps an useful as^iate, 
and as an adept in the art of making revolutions. The members of the 
two councils, whom Sieyes had engaged in his interest, had frequent 
secret me<‘tings, at which Lucien Buon%)arte ;^presided. There was a 
power ve‘sted in the council of elders, (by the las/ new constitution of 
the Republic) to change the place of residence for the legislative bodies 
whenever they thought!%roper ; a provision introduced at the suggestion 
of the .^be Sieyes, with a view, as it was afterwards supposed, to 
some such event as that which was now in contemplation. This power 
the council resolved to exercise, and, without the smallest communication 
with the Directory, determined to remove to Saint Cloud, where the 
scene about to be played, would, it was supposed, experience less 
interruption, than in the turbulent city of Paris. At the same time, 
the council conferred the command in chief of the whole military force 
in and a^ut the capital, on Buonaparte, charging him to see the reso¬ 
lution of the council carried into eflect. Thus every thing, so far, 
answered the views of the conspirators. Barras was persuaded to resign 
his scat in tlie Directory, but Gohicr and Moulin, who were still in the 
Directory, sent an order to jycfebre to surround the house of Buonaparte 
witli a strong detachment of the Directorial guard. Had this order been 
given on the Corsican’s first arrival at Paris, by a majority of the Direc¬ 
tory, and followed by a summary trial, their disgrace might have been 
prevented ; but it was now too late. lycfebre informed the Directors that 
he himself was subject to the command of Buonaparte, and they found 
that their own guard, imitating the conduct of the Commander in Chief, 
had deserted their post, and joined his standard. Moulin jumped out 
of a window and escaped ; Gohier w as put under arrest; and the other 
Directors vacated their seats. Thus the government was dissolved, and 
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Sieyes was left to produce another new constitution from his well-stored 
pigeon-holes. 

The scene which followed, on the removal of the councils to Saint 
Cloud, beggars all description. While the council of Elders were about 
to deliberate on the novel situation in which they wxrc placed, J5uonaparte 
suddenly appeared in ^ military escort; and, 

antiq}|»ating the powe^H||Rant to used to th.e legislative body 

the laii^uage of a dictwNHppfter he nMroirected them l»ow to proceed, 
he concluded his speecnnnaptly enough, by declaring himself, “nothing 
but the devoted arm of the Republic;” to which a shrewd member 
added, by way of reminding the military protector of the state of his duty, 
“ and of the constitution.” This unfortunate addition threw' the irritable 
Corsican otF his guard, and, forgetting that he w as speaking to his masters, 
he, w ith equal insolence and truth, replied, “ the constituti<Mi ! does it 
become you to invoke the constitution .5*—Did you not treafi.it under 
foot on the eighteenth of Fructidor, on the twenty-second of Floreal, ajid 
the thirtieth of Prairiel?—^The constitution ! is it ariy thing more than a 
pretext, and a cloak for all mann^ of tyranny ? I’lie time for putting a 
period to these disasters is, at length, come. You have cliarged me to 
present you with the means. Had I harboured any persona! designs, or 
views of usurpatioti, 1 should not have waited till this day in order to 
realize them. Before J left France I was solicited, and since my return, 
the solicitation has been renewed, by the heads of diflerent jiartics, to 
take possession of the public authority. Barras and Moulin proposed to 
me to seize the government. I could disclose facts which would con¬ 
found the greater part of my calumniators. All the rights of the people 
have been atrociously violated; and alw'^ays under tlie pretence of a regard 
for the constitution. It is left to your wisdom, and to your firmness, 
to re-establish those sacred rights, and to use means for saving the 
country.” When the relative situation, and the ])ast conduct, of this 
Corsican upstart are considered, it is impossible to decide whether his 
impudence or his hypocrisy w^as most calculated to excite surprize and 
to rouzc indignation. Those very rights of the people of w hich he now 
stood forw^ard as the boastful champion, had scarcely, by any individual, 
been more grosslv violated, than by Napoleonc Buonaparte himself. 
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It will be remembered that, in the autumn of 1795, he was the only 
officer v^ ho could be found to head the Convcidional troops, when em- 
ploj ed for the murderous purpose of opposii^^he peaceable citizens of 
Pari s, then engaged in the exercise of tlie most important of their political 
riglits, conferred upon them by the new constitution of that day, the 
elective franchise. He answered their claims of right by the thunder of 
his cannon ; and silenced the ^y^g c of with the sword ; and 

all these murdeis wcu’c coit jO jltd by hiOT|M|p?^/e/’ the prete^^pf a 
regard for the constitiiiion.^^^^^ndcr the^Stj^jH he presided at 

the murder of the Royalists at Toulon. But,^mthout such pretext, he 
encouraged every one of the breaches of the constitution, with which he 
now r('])roached' the councils, which had bccurred previous to his embark¬ 
ation for Kgyj)l, by procuring from his troops a formal sanction, and 
ex])ress approbation, of those proceedings ;—and particularly of one of 
those vety revolution:!^ measures which he now, most hypocritically, 
stigmatijsed, the forcible si-izure and banishment of two members of the 
Directory, and of a considerable number of the legislative body. In 
short, there was not an act, by which freedom was either secretly' under¬ 
mined, or openly attacked, of which he was not either the projector, or 
in which he did not bear a principal part. 

Irritated at the unexpected opposition which he experienced, for this 
vain mOiii, though he must have known that he had deserved the scatFold, 
expected every body and every thing, even in his present subordinate 
situation, to bend to his will, rushed out of the council of Elders, (who 
had now a full proof of his real views and designs, and who ought, 
tlierefore, to have taken him into custody without a moment’s delay) 
and went to harangue the soldictyjs and the mob. To the first, the hypo¬ 
crite said—“ Turn your bayonets against me wdicneveryou find me an 
enemy to liberty.” After lie had thus sounded the disposition of the 
people w itliout, he returned to the hall of the elders, and again addressed 
the assembly:—It is time to speak out, and I have no design which I 
wish to keep secret. '^I’he constitution, too often violated, is utterly 
inadeqiKite to the salvation of the people. It is indispensably necessary 
to have recourse to means proper for carrying into execution the sacred 
principles of the sorercignf t/ of the people, civil Vihcj'ty, and freedom of 
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speech, as of thought; and, in one word, tlic realization of ideas wliich 
have hitherto been onlv chimerical.” 

During this time the Lower House, or council five hundred, of 
which Lucien Buonaparte was President, had met in the Orangery. A 
motion, certainly both rational and constitutional, in the present extra¬ 
ordinary situation of affmra^as made committee, to be formed 

for t]a|i||^rpose of m^jjHjiK report State of the Nation. This 

motic^^as secondcd,^|^HPiiame mon^lF, by several members; and a 
general exclamation, ar the same time, prevailed throughout the hall, 
of—“ the constitution ! the constitution or death !—^No dictatorship ! 
Down with the Dictators. We are not afraid of the bayonets, we are 
free !” ^J'hese feelings were certainly such as might be expected from 
persons in the situation of the members of that council at the time ; and 
were expressed in a suitable manner; but Lu^n Buonaparte, imme¬ 
diately applying the expressions to what he knew to be the real circum¬ 
stances of the case, exclaimed, with an affected air, ** 1 am too sensible 
of the dignity of iny office, any longer to suffer the insolent threats of 
certain speakers, I call them to order.” As this sagacious president did not 
pretend to specify the particular breach of order of which the members 
whom he reproved, for language, by the bye, perfectly constitutional, and 
strictly consonant with the oaths which he, as well as they, had taken, were 
guilty, the council treated his call with the contempt which it deserved. 
One of the members, Grandmaison, w ho represented the department of 
the Gironde, observed, that it would be as well to enquire what had 
been done, as wdiat was to be done. To talk of fidelity to the Republic, 
W'as, in his mind, at best but equivocal, as it might mean a Republic, 
such as that of Venice, or of the Uni|;§d States; but the constitution 
they all understood, and therefore he called upon the council to take a 
fresh oath of fidelity to the constitution. This manoeuvre had been fre¬ 
quently practised before, in the course of the revolution, and generally 
preceded the destruction of the constitution, an event marked, of course, 
with an accumulation of perjuries !—Yet, strange to say, this oath was 
coolly and deliberately taken, by every member, (and the act of admi¬ 
nistering it took up two hours,) even by those who had entered into the 
conspiracy, of which Sicyes and Buonaparte were the leaders. While 
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the council was employed in considering who would be a proper successor 
to Hurras, whose resignation had just been ^Min, Buonaparte entered 
tlie hall, followed by four grenadiers, whilewpimber of other soldiers, 
with some gcncra^oliiccrs, remained at the door. 


In the temper of the Council at this moment, it was easy to foresee 
wliat the reception of the C|aj||ican woul^b^ An universal uproar 
immediately ensued, and cxi^aptions w€h||Hv on all sidy ^fe v^of— 
Who is that ? Who is that ?-^!rabres here^^H^HIPn with the Di^3or !” 
These indications of discontent were not, as uMial, confined to words, 
for a great ])ortion of the members instantly rushed from their seats, 
seized the little (’orsican by the collar, shook him, and dragged Mm 
towards the door. The moment was critical, the culprit’s courage forsook 
him, he trembled for his fate; and a dagger, aim^d at his breast, 
(although, unfortunately for the repose of Europe, it missed its aim) 
completed his consternation. The blow might, 2 )robably, have been 
repeated, had not I^efebre, most opportunely, rushed into the hall, and 
rescued the culprit from the rage of the Council. IVIany of the Member:: 
severely re[)roved the otficers and soldiers who thus dared to interrupt 
their deliberations, and violate the sacred scat of Legislative wisdom. 
After much noise atul altercation, the President, who had viewed this 


scene with great anxiety and alarm, succeeded, at length, in obtaining a 
hearing,—when he admitted, that “ tlu; commotion which had taken 
place w as natural, and that the feelings of the Council, on what had just 
■passed, were in unison with his own. But, after all, it was equally 
natural to suppose that the (jieneral, in the step he had taken, had no 
other object in view' than to give an account of the state cf affairs, or to 
communicate something or otlj^er interesting to the public ; at any rate, 
he did not think that any member of that assembly should harbour any 
injurious suspicions.” This ridiculous observation called forth various 
remarks from the indignant members of the Council;—one said, Buo¬ 
naparte has this day sullied his glory;”—a second exclaimed, “ Buonaparte 
has conducted himself like a King;”—and a third demanded that 
“ Buonapartd be called to the bar to answ'er for his conduct.” Jmcien, 
now' sinking the President in the brotlier, quitted the chair, which was 
immediately taken by Chazal. 
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A warm debate ensued, in which Tallot took a distinguished part.—- 
Adverting to the sudd^r removal of the Councils to Saint Cloud, he 
observed, that the £Idq|Hp adopting so extraordinary and hasty a mea¬ 
sure, did not intend th* they i^ould carry on thfi.r deliberations in a 
prison, and at the point of bayonets.—** What! the representatives of 
the French people in a village surrounded by a military force, and that not 
at their disposal! Not^^^U^ am afrai^^Mi^ soldiers. They have fought 
for yiHiy ; they are||||HHltions, But this I declare, that 

yes^wliy the Constil||||HPpflered vioiUrce. The Council of Elders had 
no right to appoint a^reneral; Buonaparte had no right to enter our 
liall without orders; that is the truth ;—Si for you, you cannot long give 
3 s||m* free votes in your present position.” He concluded with a motion, 
that the Council of Elders should be requested to send the Legislative 
Body back to Piris. This motion was generally approved, though feebly 
opposed by two or three Members. Lucien Bulfeapartd requested, that 
before they adopted such a motion, the General should be called to hear 
what he had to allege in his own defence. Lucien was now requested 
to re-assumc his office of President, and, as he testified some reluctance 
to comply with this request, those who had urged it used the decisive 
argument of a pistol, which they presented to his breast, to compel his 
acquiescence. The party of grenadiers, who were upon the Qiii vive, 
at the door, fearing his life was in danger, pressed forward, rescued him 
from the imaginary peril, and conveyed him to his brother. 

Napoleone had been employed, for some time, in the honourable task 
of exciting the Directorial guard to mutiny against their masters. He 
talked loudly of himself, and of the dangers he had just escaped ; he, 
whom the combined Kings of Europe^^ad not been able to reach with 
their armies, was, at this moment, thtdlfened with outlawry, by factious 
assassins. The soldiers seemed very well disposed to listen to him, and 
this disposition was strengthened * by the arrival of his brother Lucien, 


* An English writer, describing this event, states, that the mucous disposition of the 
soldiers, on this occasion, was ** in some measure legdized by the presence of the President.” 
Strange ideas of /aw, surely, must such a man have ! According to this doctrine, if any po¬ 
pular General were to surround the House of Commons with troops, for the purpose of over- 
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who, having quitted the llkll, now mounted a horse, and, in his turn, 
harangued the troops. He told them, with th^^me assurance, and the 
same falsehood, which had marked his bro^HI address, that a great 
majority of the Coj|ncil was, at that momeH^nder the influence of 
terror, from a few members armed with poniards, who besieged the 
Tribune, and threatened their colleagues with death ; that these ruffians 
had put themselves in a ^^jjebellion ag^^t the Council of Elders, 
and had dared to threatem|p^^H|ml, whqJ|H|||||rdered to the 

decree for transferring the feg^i^^e body tJHHpCloud into espjjjPpon. 
But it was themselves, he said, who had beconMi!mtlaws by theirj^rious 
attempts against the liberty of«lhe Councils. He called upon the soldiers 
to deliver the majority of the Council from the oppression under 
they laboured, in order that they might deliberate peaceably Cat the p^t 
of the bayonet) on the destiny of the Republic.—“General, and you 
soldiers,’®^‘'%aid this wor^liy President of a legislative body, “ you will not 
acknb'udedge, as legislators of France, any other than such as shall rally 
around me. Those ruffians are no longer the representatives of the 
people, hut the representatives of the poniard.” This precious harangue 
was calculated to rouse the drooping spirits, and to fix the wavering 
resolution, of the Corsican, whose presence of mind, and whose courage, 
which have been so loudly vaunted by his stupid admirers, had nearly 
forsaken him, and who, but for the advice and assistance of his brother, 
would have sunk in an attempt, equally beyond his mental resolution 
and his corporeal fortitude. He instantly ordered the troops to march 
against the council; and they accordingly entered the hall with fixed 
bayonets. An officer of cavalry then said,—“ Citizen representatives, 
there is no longer any safety for you in this place ; I advise you to 
withdraw.” Instead of compl^ig, the members, as well “ the ruffians” 
as “ the majority under the inmlehce of terror,” exclaimed, “ Vive la 
Rcpiiblii/ue .'” The piilitary ruffian, who commanded the grenadiers, 
then mounted the tribune, and said, very sternly,—“ Representatives, 


awing their deliberatitms, and of expelling them, by force, from their seats, and the Speaker 
should prove as factiously inclined as the troops themselves, and should accordingly join and 
encourage them, his presence would afford a legal sanction to their rebellious and traitorous 
proceedings! And this is one of the writers who calls himself a Whig^ and who professes 
himself to be the champion of liberty! 
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withdraw ; it is the order of the General” Still the members kept their 
seats; and one of thej||J^gan to expostulate with the soldiers on the 
impropriety of their cqjjjjH^; when an officer called out, Grenadiers, 
forward !” the drums beat, and the members Were literally turned 
out of the hall, by these armed sovereigns. 

To crown this disgr^^|d scene, of Elders resolved that 

thevil^r constituted jf^^^^lete of the Republic, though, 

as S^^^bew the nulflH||p|Ptheir own Tesol utions, they agreed that it 
woultftbe proper to ass^ble, in the evening, the few-^iinembers of the 
Council of Five Hundred, who still remained at St. Cloud. These accord- 
met, with Lucien Buonapartd at their tiead, and were base enough 
to pass a formal vote of thanks to the whole tribe of rebel officers and 
troops, with Napoleone at their head, who had, that morning^: violated 
the legislative sanctuary, and driven the legal representatives o/lh^eople 
from their seats, by brutal force. Lticien then made a long liKrstupid 
declamation, in which he descanted vehemently on principles, and suf¬ 
ficiently proved that he had no principle himself. He drew, however, a 
most gloomy picture of the Republic, and completely falsified every 
assertion which the admirers of French principles had advanced, respecting 
the excellence, and the advantages, of a revolutionary government. He 
shewed it, indeed, to be pregnant with every evil; to be stained with 
blood and corruption ; and to be adequate to no one purpose of social 
comfort, or of national prosperity. Boulay de la IVIeurthe, a member of 
the same faction, did not scruple to declare, that the revolution ivhich had 
just tahen place had been for some time concerted. It was intended, 
however, to be effected only by moral and constitutional means, —the 
same means which had, in fact, been €||ployed in the Council of Elders ; 
in other words, by intrigue, corruption, an'd intimidation, and not by 
force. But, h6 said, the fury and madness of a violent faction in the 
Council of Five Hundred,—that is, the faction which would neither be 
corrupted nor intimidated,—which had been their torment for a long 
time, had obstructed the progress of moral and cons^utional influence, 
in their assembly. This faction had set its face against all free discussion, 
and, by its tyrannical conduct, had compelled the well-intentioned 
majority to quit the place of their meeting. The Council of the real 
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representatives of the people had been dissolved by their violence, and 
converted into an unconstitutional and scditi^is mob ; and the French 
legislature and the nation must have experien|HpLll the horrors of a civil 
war, had it not been/or the firmness and the jw^ssight of him whom the 
law had vested with the power of maintaining order in the present great 
moment. This species of revolutionary logic, which converted the duty 
of preserving the Directory legislative Bodies from all insult and 

violence, and for protectin^7^||mpil|Kinst thei| :^g hts 

and independence, for that wa^nie duty, ai 9 i^|l^pole duty, of tftclGdm- 
mander of the Directorial guard, into a right t!d exercise violenceUgainst 
them, to destroy their rights, Und to rob them of their power, was such 
as neither this man nor any other would have dared to employ, 
the assembly had been wholly composed of the same miserable tools of 
faction as himself. In his long speech, however, he exhibited a pretty 
correct vifeMv of the republican government, to which he ascribed every 
kind ^vice, and no or\c. virtue. After the banishment of the deputies, 
the whole power, he observed, being concentrated in the hands of the 
Directory, the Legislative Body was, in a manner, defunct. Treaties of 
peace were violated, and war was every where waged, without the 
Councils having any participation either in its origin or in its conduct. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Boulay de la Meurtbe, who here so pathe¬ 
tically lamented this dreadful state of things, was one of those who 
most contributed to produce it. It is really amusing to trace the pro¬ 
gress of these Republican patriots. After that atrocious act of tyranny, 
which consigned so many of the representatives of the great nation 
to the inhospitable wilds of Guiana, an act in which Boulay most 
heartily concurred, he himself made a motion, which was adopted 
by the Legislative Body, to repeal all the moderate laws which had been 
enacted during the whole session. On that occasion he pronounced a 
flaming panegyric on the very Directory whom he now reprobated, 
loudly celebrated the victory which they had obtained over their ene¬ 
mies, and even j^oposed to perpetuate the memory of |hat event by 
the erection of a monument.* Such is the consistency of republican 
patriotism! 

* See his speech on this occasion in the Moniteur of Sept. 6, 1797. And yet the same 
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He proceeded to remark, that the govelrnment was equally inca¬ 
pable of making eitherwar or peace ; that it ha4 no fixed principles 
whatever ; that it wajfl|jdically vicious and defective ; that it afforded 
to foreign powers no Security for the preservation of peace, and to 
the French themselves no security for domestic happiness. The pic¬ 
ture which this republicam drew of that “ stupendous monument of 
human happiness, and human intregri|y^ which had been held up to 
the ^luiration of too interesting, and too replete 

witlP%Alutary instruHHppo the moratog fbnovators of all countries, 
to bJI passed over lightly. It was notorious, he said, that personal 
safety might be easily compromised, ai|d that the grSter part of pro- 
was in a state of insecurity; that all bargains, commerce, and 
the useful arts, were in a state of stagnation; that there was no longer 
any confidence between man and man ; that the people were harassed 
and tormented in every possible way ; that their misery was so great,, 
and their oppression so complete, that they dared scarcely collplain; 
and that they who saw the causes of these evils had not courage either 
to make them known, or to point out the proper remedies. And this 
deficiency of civil liberty and domestic happiness” he ascribed to the 
imperfections and vices of their social organization.” The deduction 
which the orator drew from these premises, was the necessity of a nem 
revolution. Another member then read a plan, which had been pre¬ 
viously prepared by the Abbe Sieyes, of the new Consular govern¬ 
ment. By this plan, sixty-one members of the council w ere deprived 


writer, whose singular notions of authority were adverted to in a preceding note, does not 
hesitate to hold up M. Boulay as a man “ who had so much signalized his zeal and talents 
in opposition to tyranny and oppression; and as a man not only of fine parts, but of unble¬ 
mished character.”—Annual Register for ISGOj^iJIistory of Europe. P. 56. In addition to 
his support of one of the most unjust and tyrannical acts wliich had been committed even in 
republican France, and to his memorable eulogy on the Directory, by whom it was planned 
and executed, Boulay, on the 18th of October, 1797, moved, that all men of noble birth 
should be excluded from every employment, and that all who had held places in the King’s 
household, or in the household of any member of the Royal Family; or who had borne titles, 
or been decoratid with orders, before the revolution, should be ti^sported ! This motion 
was too outrageously barbarous and unjust even for the legislative tools of that Directory to 
sanction; and it was accordingly negatived. But still it remains on record as a notable 
instance of Boulay’s ** opposition to tyranny and oppression !’’ 
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of tlieir seats, for their presumption in opposing the illegal conduct of 
Buonaparte in the morning; although ther^did not exist any legal 
power, in this or any other body, thus topplp ^he representatives of 
the pcoj)Ic of their lawful authority; and although this punishment 
of men without trial, and contrary to law, was as great an act of 
tyranny, and as gross an invasion of the*¥ights of the people, and ot 
the independence of the iMj^siature, as any of those which had been 
so strongly reprobated iri ! l|||ffl||||j|rectory was ab^^hed, 

and the government was vested in three Sieyes, Duci^'and 

Buonaparte. '|^e two Councils were to retain their povs'er^ agid, 
during the sus|fension of thUr sittings, a committee of twenty-:^^; 
appointed by each Council, was to exercise their authority, in con^Mp" 
tion with the Consuls, in all matters of police, legislatmi, and financ^. 
To analyze constitutions, and systems of government, •which rise up 
with the tapidity of mushrooms, and fall into decay nearly as soon, 
were l^vain and useless task. The new constitution, surrounded as the 
Councils were with soldiers, was, of course, accepted unanimously 
by both Councils; and Lucien Buonaparte^ hailed the happy event as 
the f'egcncr'afhn of liberty. It must be confessed, that this new birth 
of French freedom, which took place ^n the 10th of November, 
1799 > was ushered in under most extraordinary auspices; the sword and 
the bayonet were the unpromising sponsors, though the prospects 
v\ Inch they held out proved any thing but delusive. The new govern¬ 
ment was immediately installed, and entered, without delay, on the 
execution of tlieir office. Buonaparte issued a proclamation, in which 
he called himself the Solditu' ot Liberty, although it w^as perfectly 
clear tliat he had just destroyed every vestige of freedom. The Councils 
returned to Paris ; their committees were chosen ; and the follow ing 
oath w as framed for all public functionaries: “ I sw’car fidelity to the 
French Republic, one and indivisible; and to maintain with ail my 
power the lights of the sovereignty of the people, a representative 
government, liberty, cfjnality, and the security of persons and projierty.” 

There is no one feature in the conduct of the French factions, w'hich 
have incessantly harassed their distracted country^ from the very dawn 
of the Revolution to the present moment, more calculated to excite 
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both concern and disgust, in a contemplative and sober mind, than 
the multiplication of oaths, apparently taken for no other purpose than 
that of displaying the |||||^empt of the Jacobins for all religious obli¬ 
gations, and of shewing how lightly they cjonsidered the deadly guilt 
of perjury. The members of the Council of Five l||indrcd tookj^in the 
morning, an oath to preseipre inviolate that constitution which they 


suffered to be destroyed in the evening 
conduct of this 


» '^hat a contrast does the 
with that of the ancient 
such iinbounded admiration! 


RomU^, for whom t||||pPiave anecteu such iinbounded admiration! 

K H^e Romans, an oatli was ev er deemed sac red 1 u the memo- 

jinstance, when the Consul Quintilis Cincinnatd*w ho attempted 
ife an army in Rome for the attack of tw o neighbouring states, 
^Jpposed by the tribunes, he called upon such of the people to fol- 
li^w him to the field, as had taken the oath to tlie Consuls of the 


preceding year; and the people, notwithstanding the repr^sfetations of 
their tribunes, w ho observed, that as Cincinnatus w as a privatc%itizen 
when that oath was administered, it could not bind them to obey him, 
rejected with disdain the sophistical distinction, arid, true to their 
oaths, immediately flew to arms. The French, however, had been 
taught, by their impious lexers, throughout the revolution, to treat 
with contempt all ties but sudi as interest should induce them to respect. 


The present oath, too, came with a bad grace from men who had 
just violated, in the most essential parts, the very rights which they 
now swore to maintain. In ctfecting a complete revolution in the 
government, in arbitrarily and illegally exjielling sixty-three members 
from their scats, in abolishing the Directory, and in appointing a Con¬ 
sulate, they had tramjiled the rights and the sovereignty of the peojilc 
under foot ; and did not even think it necessary to take their opinion 
on the cpiestion. 


Though Boulay de la Meurthe had sanctioned all the unconstitutional 
and violent measures of the Directorial government, he had for some 
time adopted the notions of Siey^s respecting the ntSrssity of a change. 
Early in 1799» he had published a pamphlet, in w hich he investigated 
the causes which had prevented the establishment of a Republic in 
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England, after the murder of Charles the First; and these causes he 
represented to be precisely the same with those which liad produced 
the successive destruction of every Frenchi^l^stitution, which had 
been ^opted in Francer since the year 1789; thence predicting, as it 
w ere, the near andHtievitable subversion of the French Republic. 

Lucien Buonapartd, to^Jjbm the present change may be principally 
ascribed, had, in the preoRt^||^j||P^ 1798) wh<M the 

agents of the Directory were employed*10 biH|Piig about the ne^^evo- 
lution'^in the <J|»lpine Republic, broached an opinion which 
door to perpctrai changes, elflier at home or abroad, whenei^fj^MK 
interest, or ambition, of France might require them. On that c>^n||^ 
he observed, “ The French constitution w-'as given to the 
Republic. ^ Treaties of alliance had been formed between the Wo 
government'; by the existence, therefore, of these solemn compacts, the 
fwo governments were equally independent.” So far the principle 
which he laid down was indisputably just, and such as would afford 
no sanction to the comment which has been made on it. But, as if fear¬ 
ful of having advanced a rule which might supply a powerful argument 
against the invariable conduct of the Frermh government, he hastened to 
provide an exception of so general and sweeping a nature, as wholly 
to destroy the efficacy of .^he rule.—** An occasion might doubtless 
occur,” he continued, ** when the safety of France might require 
precautions to be taken in Italy, and when a state of w^ar would demand 
reforms aiid changes; then it would be excusable in France to make,” 
(though both were equally independent) ** the Cisalpine Republic 
SUBMIT to a temporary deprivation of her independence. In such 
a case France might justly take back zvhat she has given.” By 
this accommodating conscience, and this ingenious kind of sophistry, 
there was no act of tyranny, no perjury, which might not be sanc¬ 
tioned and justified. 

The new complices now proceeded to regulate the financial con¬ 
cerns of the Republic, and to raiseiiie supplies for the ensuing year. 
Berthier, the constant adviser, and military preceptor, of Buonaparte, 
was made war-minister, and to him was entrusted the sum of about 
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one million and a half sterling, for the current expences of Iiis depart¬ 
ment, without any specification of the particular services to w'hich it 
might be applied. Ep||he fiat of the Consuls, who had svs^orn to 
maintain liberty, sentence of bunishmenl,^ was pronounced on fifty-nine 


w ere to 


sent to 



members of the oppesition, of whom thi|’ty-sc\^ 
i'ayenne, and the rest to #ie Isle of Olcron. But whether they were 
afraid to carry this sentence into in the present state of the 

public mind, or whetf||||tht^y wi|||||||||p^||^ a character for mercy* 

whiiBh was an alien tdlpiir hearts, the sentence w as afterwards repealed. 
KydiW popular measures of internal police, and eca 
.^adopted to conciliate, if possible, *the public es^ 

> 3 W^ere revoked, some acts of severity cancelled, and some marks 
otj a||dulgencc shewn to certain unha])py emigrants w ho had been ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast, imprisoned, ami, by an apt specimen of revolu¬ 
tionary logic, made to fall wdthin the meaning of a law which rendered 
those who returned to France, after emigration, guilty of a capital 
offence. 



ical regulation, 
1 ; some unjust 


After these preliminary measures, the three Consuls laboured to give 
the finishing stroke, the last polish, to the new'' political production 
of the prolific brain of the 4kbbe Sieyes. It w^as produced to the world 
on the 15th of December, in a proclamation addressed, by the councils, 
to the people of France. The government was now' to be vested in a 
chief Consul, Buonaparte himself, assisted by two subordinate Consuls, 
Cambaceres and Le Brim, with a conservative senate, and a mixed 
legislative body, composed of tribunes*and senators ; the former to talk 
but not to vote; and the latter to vote, but not to talk. In this new 
system, tlie executive power w'as eveiy thing, and the legislative power 
nothing. The wary Sieyes, the father of this notable scheme of govern¬ 
ment, passed from the consulship to the conservative senate, and had 
the estate of Crosne assigned him for his services. Ducos, also, sunk 
into a senator. Buonaparte, now in possession of kingly power, esta¬ 
blished his residence at the palace of the Thuillerics, in the very apart¬ 
ments formerly occupied bj the family of his murdered sovereign. 

Such was the state of Europe at the close of 1799* Mr. Pitt had 
experienced the mortification of seeing his whole system of foreign 
VoL. III. 4 A 
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policy frustrated, by persons whom he could not command, and by 
events which lie could not controul. Had the Austrian cabinet been 
true to the principles of the grand confederac^pfaithful to her alliance, 
and intent on the accompli^ment of its great object; and had the 
British gove^imenlUiindertaken the expedition to Holland at an earlier 
p«rt of the campaign, (when Massena was^ressed by the Archduke in 
Switzerland, and Joubert Moreau by Suworrow in Italy,) and 

appropriated a larger forceUP .||^erpriz^j|k wings of Republican 
I'rance might have been clipj)ed ; she might hWiP been stripped pf her 
conr|uiits ; herjMtesals might have been restored to freedom andP^Uj^ 
pendence; other struggle might have emancipated Europe|^|^j|| 

the degrading shackles of Gallic tyranny. 


Still, discouraging as the failure of a plan so admirably combi^dl 
unquestionably must have been, the relative state of the belligerent 
powers was much more favourable to the allies than it had been at the 
opening of the campaign, and, therefore, Mr. Pitt was sensible that the 
interest of this country, in common with'%he interests of all Europe, 
required the exertion of every etFort that could be made, with the least 
hope of success, for humbling the pride, #nd repressing the power, of 
the general enemy. In order, then, to increase our military force, and 
to provide the necessary supplies. Parliament was called together so early 
as the twenty-fourth of September. The reason assigned for this extra¬ 
ordinary convocation of the great councils of the nation, at such an 
unusual period, was the necessity that existed, under the present circum¬ 
stances of Europe, to increase our regular army. A bill was accord¬ 
ingly brought forward, by tlic Ministers, for enabling three-fifths of the 
militia to enter into the line, if they should think proper so to do. By 
a former law this power was granted only to one-fourth of the militia. 
This had been found the most efiectual measure of speedily recruiting 
the army, of any that could be adopted; and it was therefore not 
surprising, that, on such an emergency, the servants of the crown 
should have recourse to it. It was ^opposed, however, as well on 
general principles, from its alleged terfdency to diminish the constitu¬ 
tional force of the country, (as the militia was calfed, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the regulars, though most irregularly, as every force, established 
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by an act of (he legislature, is equally constitutional, and any force that 
lias not the sanction of Parliament, is unconstitutional) and from 
motives of a more peilfilSbal nature, by the commanders of militia regi¬ 
ments, who complained, and not withoutiireasbn, of the extren^ hard¬ 
ships of having their men taken from the^ip as si^SI as t|iey had fitted 
them for service; by whicl^ indeed, the cornel of a mililia regimeUt 
was reduced almost to the situation of aJ|||||?niting serjeant. To these 
objections, however, vi|jjj||opposet(|piie%araR principle, by which all 
private considerationsma<te to yield to the public good. And, 
agairil the first of them it was urged, that it was fouiy^ on a faH&cy, as 
intended to fill up any vacancies that might l^^hus otscasioned 
^^l^tnilitia, by an early ballot. After this bill had been passed into a 
la^lKnd ihc necessary supplies granted for the jiublic service, for the 
fifii months of the ensuing year, the Parliament was prorogued for the 
holidays. 


IMeantime, Buonaparte, finding himself, to his great astonishment, 
quietly placed in possession supreme power, and of the palace of the 
Bourbons, deemed it expedient to assume a kingly tone; and, therefore, 
on Christmas day, he addressed a letter direct to the Sovereign of these 
realms, to announce to his Majesty the hapj^y eveiit which had taken 
place in France. Called by the wishes ^f the French nation,” said 
the Corsican, with his usual contempt of truth, “ to occupy the first 
magistracy of the Republic, I think it proper, on entering into oflicc, to 
make a direct communication of it tot your Majesty. INJust the war, 
which has, for eight years, ravaged the four quarters of the globe, be 
eternal ? Are there no means of coming to an understanding ? How 
cati the two most enlightened nations, of Europe, powerful and strong 
beyond what their inclination requires, sacrifice to ideas of vain gran¬ 
deur the advantages of commerce, internal prosperity, and the happiness 
of individuals How is it that they do not feel that peace is an object 
of the first necessity, as it is one of the greatest glory ? These senti¬ 
ments cannot be foreign from the heart of your Majesty, who reigns 
over a free nation, and with the sble view of promoting its happiness. 

Your JMajesty will only see in this overture, my’^ sincere desire to 
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contribute efficaciously, for a second time, to a generaf pacification, by a 
step speedy, entirely confidential, and disengaged from those forms 
which, necessary, perhaps, to disguise the depmdence of weak states, 
prove, ^ those which are stming, oply the mutual desire of deceiving 
one another, FrariW^nd England, by'^tlie abuse of tlieir strength, may 
s^ll, for a long time, for^the misfortune %f all nations, postpone the 
period of their exhaustion I will venture to assert, that the fate of 
all civilized nations depends^© <l||§lninatiot^^^ a war which involves 
the whole world.” 

This litter wW transmitted by a special messenger, and inclosedS|j||||L 
note from Talleyrand, now minister for foreign affairs, to Lord GrCitM® 
It is more than probable, that it was written at the suggestion of 
rand himself, who had passed some time in England, at the close of 
1782, when be was in habits of intercourse with the leading members 
of Opposition; and who had, of course, a competent knowledge of 
the political tactics of party in this country. He possibly thought, that 
if it produced no other effect favourable**^© France, the letter would 
supply a theme on which the orators of the party might expatiate with 
advantage, when the measure should be ««ubmitted to Parliament. It 
squared, too, very much v.dth the^present views of the Corsican, who 
had sought to conciliate the*^eople of France by a profession of mode¬ 
rate principles, in direct contradiction to the whole tenor of his public 
life; and by the display of a pacific disposition, which his conduct, 
during the whole of the revolution, belied. 

Had he really been sincei# in his avowed desire to stop the effusion of 
blood, which French ambition and. French rapacity had alone caused to 
flow in torrents, he wmuld not have contented himself with vague and 
loose expressions ; he would not have pursued the Machiavelian policy 
which the Republic had invariably observed; he would not have 
addressed his overtures, such as they were, to the belligerent powers 
separately, but to the members of the armed confederacy, in the aggre¬ 
gate. By such an attempt as the prelent he clearly demonstrated his 
object to be the dissemination of discord and mistrust between the allies. 
If the substance of these extraordinary overtures, which must be consi- 
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dered as phenomena in the diplomatic world, be analyzed/ it will be 
found to consist of two simple questions, ** whetlicr the war which 
had, for eight years, ra’^ed the four quarters of the globe, was to be 
eternal ?” and whether tliere wq^ no gpieans of coming to a good 
understanding?” The only answer, then^whic^lhe r^e required, 
was—to the first questionj*^no ; to the second, yes. But it is farther 
remarkable, that, at the time when it wa||Wfeitten, Buonaparte did nolS^ 
even know whether ttij^eople, WhwP^he had established himself 
supreme dictator, woulJw:cept the constitution which he oflered them. 
The feyonet which had secured his power, indee(|g|hould, ||b was 
fli&ived, maintain it. But as that bayonet had been-^iploye# so frer 
to demolish its own work, it might be used for Lbe same pur- 
pos^again, and the next dictator might overturn the fabric which the 
pfesent had erected, and abrogate the treaties which his predecessor 
might conclude. There was one mark of his adherence to revolutionary 
principles displayed in this note; in the studied contempt of those 
forms which civilized Europe had, for centuries, deemed it necessary to 
observe and respect, but wUfth the Corsican now represented as nothing 
more than the instruments of deception in the hands of powerful states. 
Had he entertained a wish to inspire confidence, had he been anxious to 
afford a proof of his sincerity, he^ight, without the aid of those 
forms which, by an afiectation of siiperiorii^, so truly ridiculous in such 
a personage, he treated with such sovereign contempt, have declared his 
readiness to renounce all views of conquest and aggrandizement, to 
forego all design of revolutionizing Eiirope, to repeal those still unre^ 
pealed decrees which were the immediate cause of the war with Eng¬ 
land, and, ultimately, to conclude a peace vHth the allies, on the footing 
of the status quo ante helium. He knew that these were terms (given 
with a considerable modification of the last, in favour of France) on 
which the British Minister had long since avowed his readiness to treat; 
though, even in that case, it would have been necessary to enquire what 
better security he could offer for his observance of a treaty founded on 
this basis, than his predecessors in the exercise of supreme power could 
give, who, according to the confessions of his own ministers, broke all 
the treaties whiih they made. 
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It was worthy of consideration, whether there was any thing in the 
personal character of the'individual, which could tend to inspire the 
necessary confidence in his engagements. ^ Society,” it has been 
observed, “ is built ujmmi and trust upon confidence in one 

anothefs int|prityij|' It ^lows, fh^fe, that the integrity of an indivi¬ 
dual is tl)c standard by wl^ch we arc to decide how far a man is deserv¬ 
ing of confidence. Now, JBjg’e was scarcely one crime in the black 
catalogue of human deprayH?whiqj||this m»B|liad not cornmitteid in 
the course of his revolutionary carecrv WH^Her contemplated an 
early |^|■it)d of^tep public life, accepting the discarded mistress %f ibis 
patron d|tlic cc^ition of his promotion; or, at the head of a victor 
army, dealing d^^ath and desolation around, catering the tree of 
with the blood of cnmndpaled slaves ; not content with the devas 
of war, and the slaughter of battle; reducing defenceless villages'to 
ashes, and murdering their innocent and unprotected inhabitants; 
carrying jdunder and rapine in his train, gratifying his avarice by un¬ 
heard-of extortions, satiating his cruelty by unexampled oppressions, and 
aggravating the horrors of \^ar by the saJH of iiis puisoneijs ;f com¬ 
bining the malignity of a fiend with the despotism of a tyrant, in con¬ 
stantly adding insult to injury; otiering freedom, but imposing slavery; 
promising haf’piness, but difi’usin|pmisery; professing a respect for the 
Catholic religion, but persecuting its ministers, and deposing its chief; 
profaning the altars of Cod, and trampling on the independence of man; 
viewed, at cither of these periods, or under any of these circumstances, 
his conduct, far from inspiring cifiiifidence, could excite only sentiments 
of detestation and disgust. lJut, if he had been followed still farther, 
to the unotiending shores 4lf Egypt, and belield coolly directing the 
M'anton and useless assassination of the wretched inhabitants of Alex¬ 
andria, men, women, and children, for four successive hours; mur¬ 
dering his Turkish captives, and consigning his own sick troops to an 
untimely grave; and then, crowning all his enormities, by an open 


* Dr. South. 


f Many of the Austrians taken during tlie campaign of 1796, in Italy, were sold to the 
Spaniards, to work in their mines in South America. 
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renunciation of the blessed Saviour of the World, horror must have 
subdued every other feeling, and the impious monster have been left to 
the just vengeance of an 'Offended God. Such was the real character of 
the man who called upon the British Sovjpeign to repose confidence in 
his assertions; and, as an additiorlft induce^nt tt||^nfic^in lum, he 
might have referred his Bfajesty to the sentiments avowed in hi|> 
letter to Kleber, on his flight from Egy|||Krthat letter, in which he 
desired his successor to jUple the ]i|p;e, by^Pot^sting, as he himself had 
done, that the French n^^r meant to retain Egypt for themselves, in the 
very slfiie breath in which he expatiated on its vj||l|ymporta®Ce to 
Or he might have referred to the ad vice of Fti^sielgu^ which 
l|K|fed evidently adopted,—“ at all events it is necessary,Jg open nego^ 
tMlf^ns ivith the English arid the Porter if it were only to gain 
time, and give umbrage to Russia” 

The Ministry took some time to consider what would be the proper 
answer to give to an appli(’ation at once so unexpected and so unpre¬ 
cedented, both in form and i^lbstance; and, at length, on the fourth of 
January, a letter was sent, by Lord Grenfille, to Talleyrand, containing 
an olficial note, in which it was observed, that the King had given fre¬ 
quent proofs of his sincere desire for |||e re-establishment of secure and 
permanent tranquillity in Europe. He n^yer was, nor had been, 
engaged in any contest for a vain and false glory. He had no other view 
than that of maintaining, against all aggression, the rights and happiness 
of his subjects. For these he had cog|tendcd against an unprovoked 
attack ; and, for the same objects, he was still obliged to contend ; nor 
could he hope that this necessity would be Amoved by entering, at the 
present moment, into negotiation with those whom a fresh revolution 
had so recently placed in the exercise of power in France; since no real 
advantage could arise from such negotiation to the great and desirable 
object of general peace, until it should distinctly appear, that those 
causes had ceased td'operate which originally produced the war, and by 
which it had been since protracted, and, in more than one instance, 
renewed. The same l^stem, prevalence of which France justly 

ascribed all her present miseries, was that which had also involved the 
rest of Europe in a long and destructive warfare, of a nature long since 
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unknown to the practice of civilized nations. For the extension of this 
system, and I’or the extermination of all established governments, the 
resources of France had, from year to year,%nd in the midst of the 
most unparalleled distress, b||n lavished and exhausted. To that indis¬ 
criminate s^it olHIestruc^on, the Hfetherlands, the United Provinces, 
llie Swiss Cantons, (his Majesty’s ancient friends and allies) had succes- 
iifcsivcly been sacrificed. had been ravaged; Italy, though then 

rescued from its invaders, liiB^been|g(ade the of unbounded rapine 
and anarchy. Ilis Majesty had himself been impelled to maintain an 
arduqjlS and bi^i^^ensome contest for the independence and exist&ice of 
his kinpioms. Wor had these calamities been confined to Europe 
they had bce.|^cxtended to the most distant quarters of the world^raM 
even to countries so remote, both in situation and interest, from the^rplfe- 
sent contest, that the very existence of such a war was perhaps unknown 
to those who found themselves suddenly involved in all its horrors. 
While such a system continued to prevail, and while the blood and 
treasure of a numerous and powerful nation could be lavished in its 
support, experience had shewn that no dIfence, but that of open and 
steadydiostility, could be availing. Tlie most solemn treaties had only 
paved the w ay for fresh aggression ; and it was to a determined resist¬ 
ance alone tliat was now whatever remained in Europe of 

stability for property, for personaTliberty, for social order, or for the free 
exercise of religion. 

For the security, therefore, #of these essential objects, his Majesty 
could not place his reliance on tlie mere renewal of general professions 
of pacific disposition. lilkch professions had repeatedly been held 
out by all those who had successively directed the resources of France 
to the destruction of Europe; and whom the present rulers had declared 
to have been all, from the beginning, and uniformly, incapable of main¬ 
taining the relations of amity and peace. Greatly, indeed, w^ould his 
Majesty rejoice, whenever it should appear that the Bangers to which his 
owm dominions, and those of his allies, had been so long exposed, had 
really ceased; whenever he should h^satisfied,^ that the necessity of 
resistance was at an end; that, after the experience of so many years of 
crimes and miseries, better principles had ultimately prevailed in France; 
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and that all the gigantic projects of ambition, and all the restless sclicinoB 
of destruction, which had endangered the very existence of civil society, 
had, at length, been finally relinquished;—but the conviction of such a 
change, however agreeable to his Majest^s wish^, could result Oflly 
from experience, and from the e\^ence of %cts. 


The b(‘st and most natural pledge of its|B|p#ty and permanence would^ 
be the restoration of thi^line of p*inces, Which, for so many centuries, 
maintained the French fiation in prosperity at home, and in considera¬ 
tion and respect abroad; such an event would at on<* have reHioved, 
aulfewould, at any time, remove, all obstacles in the way of negotiation 
i|||;|>eace. It would confirm to France the unmolested enjoyment of its 
ancient territory; and it would give to all the other nations of Europe, 
in tranquillity and peace, that security which they were now compelled 
to seek by other means. His Majesty made no claim to prescribe to 
France what should be the form of her government, or in whose hands 
she shoidd vest the authority necessary for conducting the atFairs of a 
great and powerful nation. Ififis Majesty looked only to the security of 
his own dominions, and those of Jiis allies, and to the general sffety of 
Fhirope. Whenever he should judge that such security could, in any 
manner, be obtained, as resulting eiti||P from the internal situation of 
that country from whose internal situation the danger had arisen, or 
from such other circumstances, of whatever natun', as might produce 
the same end, his Majesty would eagerly embrace the opportunity to 
concert with his allies the means of immediate and general pacification. 
Unhappily, no such security yet existed ; no sufficient evidence of the 
principles by which the new gorifefnment wdilld be directed; no reason¬ 
able ground by which to judge of its stability. In that situation it 
could, for the present, only remain Tor his Majesty to pursue, in con¬ 
junction with other powers, those exertions of just and defensive war, 
which his regard to the happiness of his subjects would never permit 
him cither to continue beyond the necessity in which they originated, 
or to terminate on any other grounds than such as might best contribute 
to the secure enjoymUnt of tranquillity, their constitution, and 

their independence. 


VoL. III. 
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Such were the grounds on which the British Minister now rested his 
conduct in resisting an application so unprecedented in its nature, and so 
vague and undefined in its object, or rather, in the means of accomplish¬ 
ing it. There certainly existed no reason for believing that Buonaparte 
bad renounegd the HSncipies of his pfidecessors, or that he would more 
scrupulously observe any treaty which he might conclude. The pre- 
*isumption, indeed, was enMJitly against any such conclusion. Buona¬ 
parte, in fact, soon convipc^thc wdrld, that he was ready to justify the 
conduct of the first revolutionists, whenever it was called in question, 
howe#r he migl^ aflect to condemn it, when his own interest seemed 
to requile it. Ifi the reply to this answer of the British Cabinet,'*diiM:ed 
January ]4th,ft he renewed the oft-confuted assertion, that France 
not the aggressor in the war; that, so far from having provoked it,'she 
had, from the commencement of her revolution, solemnly proclaimed 
her love of peace, and her disinclination to conquests, her respect for the 
independence of all governments; and it was not to be doubted that, 
occupied entirely at that time with her own internal affairs, she would 
have avoided talang part in those of Euroj#;, and would have remained 
faithfuSH^o her declarations. But, from an opposite disposition, as soon 
as the French revolution had broken out, almost all lilurope entered into a 
league for its destruction. The agjJ|||tssion was real long time before it was 
public ; internal reUstance was excited ; its opponents were favourably 
received, their extravagant declama^pns were supported; the French 
nation was insulted in the persons of its agents; and England set 
particularly this example by the "dismissal of the Minister accredited to 
her. Finally, France w as, in fact, attached in her independence, in her 
honour, and in her safety, Mtng time h^Te the war was declared. 


That Mr. Talleyrand should have subscribed his name to an assertion 
so monstrously false is really astonishing. The w’^ar w^as declared 
against England and Holland, by France, on the^ first of February, 
179d> and, at the very end of the preceding year, this very man, Tal¬ 
leyrand himself, had informed his government, that England was only 
intent on preserving a rigid neutrality.*, He knJ^v, therefore, that he 
u tiered a falsehood, at the moment when he penned the above sentence 
in Ids official note. 
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But the notejproceeded, in the same strain, and with the same con* 
fidence, to assert, that it was to the projects of subjection, dissolution, 
and dismemberment, which were prepared against her, and the execution 
of which was several times attempted a^ pursued, that France had a 
right to impute the evils which slfli^ had suffered hefi||tlf, as well as those 
which had afflicted Europe. Such projects, for a long time without 
example, with respect to so powerful a nat^p, could not fail to bring 
on the most fatal consequences. ^- Assaile^on all sides, the llepublic 
could not but extend universally the efforts of her defence ; and if was 
only for the maintenance of her own independence that ^he had made use 
of those means which she possessed, in her own strength, and in the 
CjUfp'age of her citizens. 

The renewal of such assertions, six years after the commencement of 
the war, and after Brissot on the one hand, and Robespierre on the 
other, had amply confuted them, each having ascribed the war to the 
other, and neither to any of the combined powers, putting the strong 
evidence of facts entirely out of the question, was a certain proof that 
the same aggressive disposition, the same encroaching and aipbitious 
spirit, the same duplicity, and the same principles, which had marked 
each successive demagogue who had^||pirped tlie reins of government in 
France, pervaded the mind of the New Consul, and «were likely to be the 
guide of his poMcy. After the accumulated proofs which, in the former 
volumes of this history, have been adduced, on the question of aggres¬ 
sion, it would be an unwarrantable trespass on the patiende of the 
reader, again formally to confute-the string of falsehoods so confidently 
advanced in the French reply t«^ord Grenville’s answ^er. But it must 
be observed, that Talleyrand studiously avoided all reference to the con¬ 
ditions on which France would be deposed to treat; all answer to Lord 
Grenville’s arguments-, on the insecurity of a treaty in the present situa¬ 
tion of France ;—and, while he offered passports for a plenipotentiary 
to repair to Dunkirk or elsewhere, he still persisted in excluding the 
allies of Great Britain, and in confining the proposed negotiation to 
England and France. 

In the answer, which Lord Grenville forwarded on the twentieth of 

4 £ ^ 
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January, the King expressed his concern in observing,^hat the unpro¬ 
voked aggressions of France, the sole cause and origin of the tvar, were 
systematically defended by her present rulers, under the same injurious 
pretences by which they wer^originally attempted to be disguised. His 
Majesty refused to «j|iter into the refuHPion of allegations then universally 
exploded, and, in so far as they respected his Majesty’s conduct, not 
only in themselves utterly groundless, but contradicted, both by the 
internal evidence of the transactions to which they related, and also by 
the express testimony (given at the time) of the government of France 
itself. The French Minister was referred to the first note of the British 
government for his Majesty’s opinion of the present overtures. 

The day after this final answer was written, (.January the 21st,) Par¬ 
liament assembled, and the foregoing papers were submitted to both 
Houses, and occasioned some very long debates. The principles on which 
the Cabinet had acted were defended in tiie House of Peers, by I.,ord 
Grenville, with wdiose department the business was more immediately 
connected; and in the Lower House by Mr. Pitt. The debate in the 
Lords tpok place on the 28th of January, w hen the arguments of Ministers 
were resisted, chiefiy, by the Duke of Bedford and J.,ord Holland. The 
Duke imputed the attack which LjU^ Grenville had made on the character 
of Buonaparte to lUtleyiess of mind, and, therefore, thought no terms 
sufficiently strong to censure it. He did not see any ipe in descanting 
upon that character, although, as th^onfidence necessary to be reposed 
in him for the fulfilment of any treaty which the King might conclude 
must rest, materially, on the ground of his personal qualities and dispo¬ 
sitions ; it appeared most nafural to ii^niie, in wliat manner thc.se had 
influenced his public conduct, particularly in respect of other treaties 
which had been formed betw^een tjie French Republic and the diflerent 
powers of the Continent. His Grace, overlooking entirely the intolerable 
slavery under w'hich all the powers subjugated by France, and even 
France herself, had long laboured, from the poisondftjs influence of her 
revolutionary principles, could see nothing but the people, in this country, 

bending under the accumulated w eight of taxest|ll5 The continuance of 
oppression which, he said, they endured, would either make them 
torpid slaves, or prepare them for revolution. If the people were driven 
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to despair, by griping tax-^therers, lihe the French, they would look 
tip to themselves, and f'edress their own grievances.*' It is perfectly clear, 
that the tendency of the language, contained in many parts of this speech, 
was to excite an insurrection in the countr^^ by telling the people, that 
they were subjected to oppressitSU, from which nothing but their own 
interposition, in opposition to the Executive and Legislative authorities, 
or else a revolution, which, indeed, would vhave been the natural fruit 
of such interposition, could possibly relieve them. The vast property 
which the Duke of Bedford possessed in the country would naturally 
enough exempt him from any suspicion of harbouring a wish to produce 
such an edect ; but the admission of this apology would only change 
ti^ object of censure, by complimenting his integrity at the expcnce of 
liis understanding. His Grace moved an Address, the object of which 
was to compel Ministers to open a negotiation with France. He was 
answered by the Earls of Carlisle, Liverpool, and Caernarvon, and by 
the Lords Romney and Borritjgdon ; and his arguments, or rather asser¬ 
tions, made so little impression on the House, that the motion for the 
original Address, made by Lord Grenville, was carried with only six 
dissentient voices. 

The subject was discussed, in the^ouse of Commons, on the third 
of February, when Mr. Dundas openm the debate and took a masterly 
view of the ejue^ion. His main arguments were directed to an illustra¬ 
tion of the ii|fportant fact—that^^‘ the leading feature of the French 
Revolution was a total disregard of all treaties and obligations, and a 
sovereign contempt for the rights and privileges of other powders.” He 
shewed that, by a rigid adher^ilills to the original inherent principles of 
the revolution, every attempt at negotiation had been rendered abortive. 
And he contended that, even if ^treaty of peace had been concluded at 
Lille, the renew^al of war must have taken place before the present 
moment, as that treaty would not have prevented the French government 
from adopting that Aggressive conduct, and from pursuing those schemes 
of ambition, which had, in so many instances, been recently manifested 
by them. Mr. WhitH^ad followed much the same line of argument as 
had been observed by the Duke of Bedford ; and, as if resolved to 
no opportunity to escape him of varnishing over the crimes of Buonaparte, 
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or of finding some justification for them, he insisted, t^at the Corsican 
was as good as the Sovereigns of Europe ;—“ if he has broken treaties, 
so have they ;—if he has killed his ten thousands, Suworrow also has 
killed his ten thousands ! ! !” By the same curious logic, the most 
atrocious acts might be justilSed, and )|^e vilest criminals be brought in 
comparison with the most upright men ; Carrier might be compared with 
a British judge ; the Poissardcs of Paris with the followers of Monk ; and 
the murderer at Jaffa with the hero of the Btoyne ! Mr. Whitbread ridi¬ 
culed the idea of endeavouring to restore a banished King to his throne, 
or a Pope to his tiara. 

Some of the misrepresentations of Mr. ^Hiitbread, who, in his zeal 
the defence of his favourite Corsican, had imputed breaches of faith to the 
government of his own country, in their conduct to Tuscany and Genoa, 
were corrected by Mr. Canning, who shewed that nothing had been done 
to those States but what was fully warranted by the law of nations. He 
was followed by Mr. Erskine, who strongly censured the conduct of 
Ministers in rejecting the overtures of Buonaparte, and represented the 
prospcc^* which a continuance of the w'ar held out as hopeless and 
desperate. 


Mr. Pitt deemed it expedient, on such an occasion, when the mere fact 
of making overtures, he knew'-, would, with persons|»‘ho looked but 
superficially at the sitbject, give to l^e enemy an appai^nt advantage, 
wdiich, of course, the Opposition hadjaboured to improve, to entat into 
a full investigation of the subject, and to suffer no fact to escape without 
its due application, and no allegatioii'silo pass without an appropriate 
answer. He began by observing, that Mr. Erskine %eemed to have 
assumed, as the foundation of his reasoning, and as the great argument 
for an immediate peace, that every effort to overturn the system of the 
French revolution must be unavailing; and that it w'^ould be not only 
imprudent, but almost impious, to struggle longer against that order of 
things which, by he knew' not w'hat principle of predestination, Mr. 
Erskine appeared to consider as immortal. Littl^fts he was inclined to 
a^ljede to this opinion, he w'as not sorry that the subject had been con¬ 
templated in that serious point of view. He did, indeed, consider the 
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French revolution as the severest trial which the visitation of Providence 
had ever yet inflicted upon the nations of the earth ; but he could not 
help reflecting, with satisfaction, that this country, even under such a 
trial, had not only been exempted from# those calamities which had 
covered almost every other part df Europe, but appeared to have been 
reserved as a refuge and an asylum to those who fled from its persecution, 
as a barrier to oppose its progiess, and, perhaps, ultimately, as an instru¬ 
ment to deliver the world froflfi the crimes and miseries which had attended 
it. 


Under this impression it was that he proposed to take a large and 
C^ihprehepsive view of the question ; in doing which he agreed with Mr. 
Dundas, that it would, in every case, be impossibfl to separate the present 
discussion from the former crimes and atrocities of the French revolution; 
because both the papers then on the table, and the whole of Mr.Erskine’s 
arguments, forced upon^their consideration the origin of the war, and all 
the material facts which had occurred during its continuance. Mr.Erskine 
had revived and retailed all those arguments from his own pamplilct, 
which had before passed through thirty-seven or thirty-eight editions in 
print; and now gave them to the House embellished by the graces of his 
personal delivery. The First Consul #ad also thought fit to revive and 
retail all the chief arguments used by all the opposition speakers, and all 
the opposition ’Slitters, in this com try, during the last seven years.— 
And (what was still more material) the question itielf, which was now 
immediately at issue,—the qucstion|^whethcr,*Tinder the prCi^nf circum¬ 
stances, there was such a prospect of security from any treaty with 
France as ought tp4nd|&ce them td'ilegotiate, could not be properly decided 
upon, without rCTracing, both from their own experience, and from tliat 
of other nations, the nhture, the causes, and the magnitude, of the danger 
against which they had to guard, in order to judge of the security vi'^hich 
they oilght to accept. 

Before any man couW concur in opinion with Mr. Erskine,—before 
any man could thinkH^t the substance of his Majesty’s answer was any 
other than such as the safety of the country required,—before any ra&n 
could be of opinion, that to overtures made by the enemy, at such a 
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time, and under such circumstances, it would have been«afe to return an 
answer concurring in the negotiation,—he must come within one of the 
three following descriptions : He must either believe that the French 
revolution neither did then exhibit, nor had at any time exhibited, such 
crircumstanccs of danger, arising out bf the very nature of the system, 
and of the internal state and condition of France, as to leave to foreign 
powers no adequate ground of security in negotiation ; or, secondly, he 
must be of opinion, that the change whichbad recently taken place had 
given that security which, in the former stages of the revolution, was 
wanting ; or, thirdly, he must be one who, believing that the danger 
existed, not undervaluing its extent, nor mistaking its nature, nevertheless 
thought, from his view of the present piB|ssure on the countryfrom'ilii 
view of its situatibn a#S its prospects, compared with the situation and 
prospects of its enemies, that we were, with our eyes open, bound to 
accept of inadequate security for every thing that was valuable and sacred, 
rather than endure the pressure, ors, incur tlip lisk, which would result 
from a farther prolongation of the contest. 

In discussing tli# last of these questions, the House would be led to 
consider, what inference was to be drawn from the circumstances and the 
result of our own negotiations, im former pesiods of the war ; whether, 
in the comparative state of the fwo countries, the same reason would be 
found to exist for repeating our thenmnsuccessful expelHients ; or whe¬ 
ther wc had not thehce derived the lessons of experienc5e, added to the 
dcductibhs qyf reason, marking the i|^fficacy and danger of the very mea¬ 
sures which had been quoted as precedents for adoption at the present 
moment. 

Unwilling as ISIr. Pitt professed himself to be to go into such detail, 
on ground which had been so often trodden before, yet, when he found 
Mr. Erskine, after all the information which he must have received, if he 
had read any of the answers to his work, (h'bwever ignorant he might 
be when he wrote it) still giving the sanction of his authority to the sup¬ 
position that the order to Mr. Chauvelin to de^rt from this kingdom 
-^s the cause of t he war between this country and France, he did feel 
it necessary to make a few observations on that part of the subject. 
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Here Mr. Pitt, by a plain statement of facts, relative to the origin and 
cause of the war, overthrew the whole flimsy fabric which Mr. Erskinc 
had erected for himself. It is needless to follow him through tliis state¬ 
ment, as, in a preceding volume, the subject has been most amply 
discussed, and all the arguments and assertions of the Frciich and their 
advocates proved, by authentic documents, to be destitute of foundation. 
Three facts only, it may be useful to repeat, relating to the ridiculous 
affirmation, that the dismissal of Mr. Chauvelin was the real cause of 
the war between this country and France. First, that Chauvelin had 
given in a peremptory ultimatum, by declaring that, if the ex[)lanations 
of the Directory were not received as suflicient, and if Great Jlritain did 
not imm^iately disarm, her rq|||fial would be considered as a declaration 
of war. Secondly, that, even after the departiili of €!hauvclin from the 
country, the door was open to future explanation, which was not only 
not discouraged, but even solicited, by Mr. Pitt. And, thirdly, the 
Executive Council of Fna^e had actually issued orders for the recal of 
Chauvelin before they could possibly knovi^ that he was sent out of this 
coun^, under the provisions of the Alien act. 

For the further exposure of tlie pretext, ^lat the refusal to receive an 
Ambassador from the R4||^<Me Republic, in its infancy, was a good 
ground for war, on the part of the French, the Opposition were reminded 
of the coriducf^TOthose neutral po\^rs whose moderation and wise policy 
had been so often the subject of their admiration, and the theme of their 
praise. Denmark, for**1nstance, w||^ had preserved aconst<||it friendship 
with France, had not, for years, admitted an Ambassador from tlie Re¬ 
public. In Decemljir, Cbunt RcrnslortT, the Dajiish Minister, 

officially declare^ that “ it was well known, th;;it the Natiojud Conven¬ 
tion had appointed Mr. Grouvelle INIinister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Denmark, but that it was also well known, that he had neither been 
received nor acknowledged in that quality.” And it was not till Febru¬ 
ary* 1796* that Grouvelle was acknowledged by the Danish Cabinet, 
and the reason assigned by the same Minister for this change of conduct, 
was this—“ So long alt no other than a revolutionary government existed 
in France, his Majesty could not acknowledge the Minister of that gd- 
vernment, but now that the French Constitution is completely orgaiii^ied, 
VoL. III. 4 c 
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and a regular government established in France, his Majesty’s obligation 
ceases in that respect, and Mr. Grouvelle will therefore be acknowledged 
in the usual form.” Jt would have puzzled his Danish Majesty to point 
out that difFerenee between the revplutionary government of 1793, and 
the revolutionary government of 1796, which he urged as a reason for 
the change in his own conduct; but the fact was introduced by Mr. 
Pitt, for the sole purpose of shewing, that the principle acted upon by 
this country had been uniformly adopted by other States, and even by 
those powers who had never been at war with France. 

Mr. Pitt then considered the nature of the ultimatum delivered in by 
Chauvelin, and proved it to be such country, having ^^due se^sp 

of national honouii^:; a jSfet regard for national security, and adequate 
means for resisting aggression, could have a.Imitted. In the course of 
this investigation, which, of necessity, contained a repetition of facts 
and of arguments, which had been used befor^ jan the same subject, he 
demonstrated^the variance bq|ween the professions and the conduct of 
the Regicidal rulers of Republican France, shewed that, whi^*they 
incessantly pursued those schemes of conquest which they had solemnly 
renounced, notwithsUuiding^ their formal denial of the construction put 
by the British Ministers upon their decree*q|^he 19 th of November and 
ihth of December, 179^, for exciting revolutions m foreign countries, 
they had invariably acted upon it, and had immediately^^nd specifically, 
applied those decrees to England. As the Opposition had not been 
ashamed to H^opt the miserable sul||^rfuges, contained in Talleyrand’s 
jesuitic».l note, for the patriotic purpose of fixing the charge of aggres¬ 
sion, by acts committed previous to the dismissioh of Chauvelin, upon 
their own country, Mr.,Pitt found it necessary to prov^^^y the admission 
of the French themselves, both Robespierreans and Brissotins, by Tal¬ 
leyrand and by Chauvelin, the falsehood of the statement. And, inde¬ 
pendently of such incontrovertible testimony, on a point of this nature, 
Mr. Pitt asserted, distinctly and positively, and produced documents in 
support of his assertion, that, so far from being a party in any plans 
hostile to France, previous to the end of 179^* British Cabinet had 
wholly dec^jied all communications withToreign poyvers on the subject 
of such projects, and had adopted a resolution, to which they pertina- 
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cioiisly adhered, not to interfere, in any manner, with the internal aflairs 
of France. Nor was any step whatever taken to enter into any concert 
against France, till after the offensive decree of the 19 th of November, 

1792. 

Even then the Ministers had gone no further than to propose the adop¬ 
tion of a line of conduct which should have for its object the prevention 
of hostilities ;—by calling upon France, in an amicable manner, to with¬ 
draw her troops within her own limits, to rescind all acts injurious to 
the sovereignty or rights of any other nations; and to give, in some 
public and unequivocal manner, a pledge of her intention no longer to 
fbfttent trpuhies, or to excite j|(plturbances, agairtst o&er governments. 
On these conditions, which were purely and stlflltly lof a defensive and 
preservative nature, Mr. Pitt having, thus satisfactorily, explained the 
principles and?!*views,of the government, at the close of 1792 , and made 
suitable comments on its nUkderatidb, forbearance, and sincerity, observed, 
that he did not mean to challenge the applausiS and approbation of his coun** 
try, lM;ause he must nowl^onfess that the Ministers had been too slow 
in anticipating that danger of which they had, perhaps, even then, suffi¬ 
cient experience ; though far short, indeed, oj| that which^they now pos¬ 
sessed ; and that they mi^^ e^en then have seen, what facts had since 
but too incontes^bly proved, that nothing but vigorous and open hosti-^ 
lity could atFor<f’^mplete and adequate security against revolutionary 
principles, while they retained a proportiori of po%er sufficient to furnish 
the means of war. 

Mr. Pitt sumn^d up that head of his argumeht which related to the 
origin’ of the War,^^by stating that he had detailed«to the House a system 
which was in itself a declaration of war against all nations, which was so 
intended, and which hajd been so applied; which had been exdtaij^ified 
in the extreme peril and hazard of almost all Who, for a moment, had 
trusted to treaty, and whlfebf%ad not, at thaf* hour, overwhelmed Europe 
in one indiscriminate mass'of ruinf^' only because England had not indulged, 
to a fatal extremity, that^sposition, which she had, however, indulged 
too far; because she had not d^nsented to trust^^ professidiH^and cohi- 
promiS<S> rather than to her own valour and exertion, forfsecurity against 

4 c 2 
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a system, from whicli she never would be delivered, till eitlier the prin¬ 
ciple was extinguished, or till its strength was exhausted. That principle 
had been faithfully applied, without distinction, against every nation in 
Ivuropc, and against some out of Europe. A man could,look, at the 
map of Europe, and lay his hand upon that country against which 
France had not either declared an open and aggressive war, or violated 
some positive treaty, or broken some recognized principle of the law of 
nations. * 

Here he took a rapid view' of the aggressive spirit and hostile conduct 
of France, against independent and neutral states, previous to the war 
with England ; shew-ed that no prcA|t for dismembering tjje French 
territory had ente%d the projects of Austria and Prussia ; that the 
pretended treaty of Pavia was a clumsy forgery ; that the declaration of 
Pilnitz^ related solely to the imprisonment of TiOuis the |[6th, and had 
never been acted upon ; and, in shoit, that^here was neither excuse 
nor pretext for the repeated aiftacks made by France on the neighbouring 
powers. Mr. I’itt then reviewed the revoluti4t||p;ry proceedings of Wance, 
and her treatment of foreign powers, subsequently to that period, gnd 
dowfi to the tPtaty of Camjgo Formio, and the surrender of Venice to 
Austria. 

Mr. Erskine, adopting the sentiments of Talleyhad told the 
House, that all the Fif^cli conquests were produced by the operations 
of the Allielip It was when they vt||^ pressed cSi all sides, w’hen their 
own territory was in danger, when their own indepeiuUuice was in ques¬ 
tion, when J^e confederacy appeared too strong," it was then they used 
the means w ith w hich Jiieirpower and their courage sii^|>lied them *-and, 
“ attacked upon all §ides, they carried every w here their defensive arms.” 
Mr. Pitt'^disclaimcd all intention of misrepresentitjg his learned antagonist, 
but he understood him t# speak of this sentiment with approbation.— 
The sentiment itself was this*’",—that if a nSlIci^was unjustly attacked in 
any one quarter by others, she could n%stop to consider by whgm, but 
must find means of strength in other quar^teiSSj^; no watt^r where ; and 
wdls justi]^§in attackii^ in her turn, thdse w ith whsim she was at peace, 
and from whom she had received no species of provocation. Mr. Pitt 
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had proved that no attack was made upon France, but, if it had been 
made, he maintained, that the whole ground upon which that argument 
was founded could not be tolerated. ** In the name of the laws of nature 
and of nation^!’ said he, “ in the name of ever^. thing that is sacred and 
honourable, I demur to that plea, and I tell that honourable and learned 
gentleman, that he would do well to look again into the law of nations, 
before he ventures tQ come to this House, to give the sanction of his 
authority to so dreadful and fxecrable a system.” 


Mr. Erskine here denied having maintained such a proposition ;— 
when Mr. Pitt expressed his hope that, if such were the case, he would 
transfer ^onjjE portion of the indignation which he h^ hithcrtc) lavished 
upon the declaration of tlie British ministers th|i note of the French 
secretary. Though Mr. Flskine disclaimed the principle, the French 
note avowedi it; and Mr. Pitt contended, without the fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that it was ^e principle upon which France hai. uni¬ 
formly acted. But Mr. Erskine had fhimself asserted, and toain- 
taiiiOT, in the whole |||lrse of his argumerit, that the pressure' of 
the war upon France imposed upon her the necessity of those exer¬ 
tions, which produced most of the enOjfmitics of ithc Revolution, 
and most of the enorsBfitife practised against tlie otlier countries 
of Europe. llouse was called upon to recollect, that, in the ye^r 

1796 , v\ hen aipiiiose horrors in Italy were beginning, which w ere the 
strongest illustrations of the general character dli the French Revolution, 
the British Ministe1?S had begun ||j|t negotiation to whic|pMr. Erskine 
had referred. England then possessed numerous confjucsts ; £|rigiand, 
though not having,*"*at that time, had the advantage o^. three o# her 
most splendid ^ctories, England, even th^, af)pearcd undisputed mis¬ 
tress of the sea; England, having then engrossed the whole wealth of 
the Colonial world ; England having lost nothing of her original pos¬ 
sessions ; Englasid then came forward prof^sing general peace, and 


oft^ing-!-^what ? 


le dismembei%ient, not the partition, of 


ancient France, «but the,, reiirn of a part of those conquests, no 
one of which could %#r®|ained, but in direct contradiction to that 
original and solemn pledge #hich was now#eferrcd td^^s the proof 
of the just and moderate #sposition of the French Republic. Yet 
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even this oficr was not sufficient to procairc peace, or to arrest the 
progress of France in her defensive operations against other unoffend¬ 
ing countries. From the pages, however, of Mr. Erskine’s pamphlet, 
(which, after all its editions, was mow fresher in his #tmory, tlian 
in that of any other person in that House, or in the country,) he was 
furnished with an argument on the result of the negotiation, on which 
he appeared confidently to rely. He maintained, that the single point 
on which the negotiation was broken oif^, was the question of the 
possession of the Austrian Netherlands, and that it was, therefore, on 
that ground only that the war had been continued. But the question 
then at issue was not, whether the Netherlands should, in fact, be 
restored; though even on that questiouij^e was not, like Mr. Erskine, 
unprepared to give *any*\)pinion : he was ready to say, that to leave 
that territory in the possession of France would be obviously dangerous 
to the interests of this country, and inconsistent with the policy which 
it had uniformly pursued, at every piferiod iiv which it had concerned 
itself 'In the general system of the Continent; but it was not on the 
decision of this question oT expediency and pdlply^ that the issue or\he 
negotiation then turned; what was required of us by France was, not 
merely that we'«hould acquiesce in her retention*of the Netherlands, 
but that, as preliminary to all treaty, utH before entering upon the 
disbussion of terms, we should recognize the princi^ejSthat whatever 
France, in time of war, had annexed to the Repul^^l^ must remain 
inseparable for ever, aiw could not become the subject of negotiation. 
In the refus||^ of such a preliminarj|||>£ngland wail" only resisting the 
claim of^rance to arrogate to herself the power of controlling by her 
own Ifeparate municipi&i acts, the rights and intelrests of other coun¬ 
tries, and moulding at her Mscretion, a new and general code of the 
law of nations. 

In reviewing the issue%)f this negotiation, it ^s important to 
observe, that France, who be^an by abjuringn^Hove of conquest, was 
desired to give up no portion of her ow#’” territory, noreven all that 
she had conquered; it w as offered to restwre td her all that had been 
takeiF from '^r; and vrben she rejected propositions of this nature, 
and preferred to their acceptance a cootmuance of the war, were we 
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to be told of the unrelentjpg hostility of the combined powers, for 
which France was to inflict vengeance on other countries, and 
which was to justify the subversion of every established government, 
and the des|i^ction of property, religion, ancj^domestic comfort, from 
one end of Italy to the other ? Such was the effect of the wars against 
Modena, against Genoa, against Tuscany, against Venice, against 
Rome, and against Naples; all of which France either engaged in, or 
prosecuted, subsequent to Ihe period at which these terms of peace 
were offered. 

In 1797, when France had ‘reduced the powers of the Continent to 
a passive sj^te, by a precariqps peace, which left her in p|;^session of 
all her conquests. Great J^ritain again renewed her pacific propositions, 
under different circumstances. She now had nothing to ask from 
France; she would have left her in possession of all her territories, 
natural and acquired; shq^ offered restore every thing which Jfee had 
taken from’^France; and sljc only demanded, as some indemnifidhtion 
for feself, certain post||^which had been wrested from Holland, ^d 
which were necessary for the security of the British possessions in the 
East.—^This proposal, also, was proudly refused. 


In further pi^of 4)f the aggressive disposition of the French Repute 
lie, Mr. Pitt jjtjfcited to her conduct in the invasion of a neutral and 
friendly count^^ie moment she was relieved Jmm the pressure of the 
German war. He described the gapless fate 1 m Switzerl^d in pathe¬ 
tic terms ; and truly stated it, a^tamping with an indeuble |nark of 
infamy, that systemic aggression, w^hich lig^d been prosecuted gWith 
an unrelenting %irit, which could not be^^bdued in adl^rsity, v^ich 
could not be appeased in prosperity, which neither solemn professions, nor 
the general law of nations, nor the obligations of treaties, whenever con¬ 
tracted, could restrain%’om the subversion of every state into which, 
cither by force or fraud,^ tj^ir arms could^ penetrate. He then desired 
to be told, whether the disa^rs of Europe were to be chajged upon 
the provocation of this Q^unfry^and its allies, or on the inherent prin¬ 
ciple of the French ^RevoluSt^ of which the jjjitural res\4j produced 
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80 much misery and carnage in France, an^.carried desolation and terror 
over so large a portion of tlie world. 

He next briefly allu^d to the scandalous conduct ^ the French 
government towards America, stained with every mark of corruption, 
and every feature of injustice and tyranny ; and then called the attention 
of the House to the attack upon Egypt and Malta. Inconsiderable as 
the island of Malta might be thought, in-td&mparison with the extensive 
countries which the arms of republican France had desolated, it was a 
territory, tlie government which had long been recognized by every 
state of Europe, against which France pretended no cause of war, 
and whos(|, independence was as dear to itself, and as sacred, as that 
of any country in Europe. It ^as, in fact, not unimportant, from its 
local situation, to the other powers of Europe, but, in proportion as 
its importance might be diminished, the instance would only scr\'e the 
more ^ illustrate and confirm the proposition which Mr. Pitt had main¬ 
tained. The all-searching eye of the Frencjb revolution lodged to every 
part of Europe, and every quarter of the wj^rld, in which coudd be 
found an object eitlier of acquisition, or of plunder. Nothing was too 
great for the temerity of its ambition, nothing too small or insignificant 
for the grasp of its rapacity. From IS^ta Buonaparte repaired to 
Egypt. The attack was made, pretences were held oilt by the French 
to the natives of that country, in the name of the King, whom 

they had murdered ; prctciided to have the appr^ation of the 

Grand Seig|ior, whose territories were violating; their project 

was carried on by proclaiming that France had been reconciled to the 
MuH^lman ^th, had abjured that of Christianity, or as Buonaparte, 
in his impious language, teiRied it, of the sect of theJSfessiah! 

One principal cause of this unparalleled outrage was :fhe acquisition 
of means for attacking ,;^e British power in India; but another, and 
a more potent, motive, as appeared by the dFr^ch statements, was the 
division and partition of the territoriess^^of what they thought a falling 
power. This attack was accompanied,^ as^^as been seen, by an 
att^pt o%- the English possessions in^(^ East, made on true revo¬ 
lutionary principles. In Europe, the propagation of the principles of 
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France had uniformly prep^d the way for the progress of her arms. 
To India, the lovers of peace had sent the messengers of jacobinism, 
for the purpose of inculcating war in those distant regionsi on jacobin 
principles, an^of formihg jacobin clubs, whicl^iey actually succeeded 
in establishing; and which, in most respects, resembled the European 
model, but which were distinguished by this peculiarity, that they were 
required to swear, in one breath, hatred to tyranny^ the love of liberty^ 
and the destruction of all and Sovereigns—except the good and 

faithful ally of the French Republic, Citizen Tippoo. 

Tracing this system to its source, Mr. Pitt truly described it as com¬ 
bining an insatiable love of> aggrandizement, with an implac^e spirit of 
destruction, directed against all the ^vil and religious institutions of 
every country. This was the first moving and acting spirit of the 
French revolution; the spirit which gave it animation at its birth, the 
spirit which would not desert it till the moment of its dissolution; 

which grilv with its gr^v^h, and strengthened with its strength ; but 
which had not abated under its misfortunes, nor declined in its decay. 
It was the spirit which had actuated every successive ruler of the 
Republic from Brissot to Buonaparte. Its characters were not the effect 
of accident, but resulted froi|| the alliance of the most horrid principles 
with the most liorrid means. And hence arose all the miseries which 
had afflicted 

The first fundamental principlethe revolution was |p bribe the 
poor against the rich, by proposing to transfer into new hands, pn the 
delusive notion of equality, and in breach of every princ^le of jii^ce, 
the whole probity of the country. Tbe-spractical application ofthis 
principle was to devote the whole of that property to indiscriminate 
plunder, and to make it the foundation of a revolutionary system of 
finance, productive in proportion to the mis|ry and desolation which 
it created. It had been accompanied by ap unwearied spirit of prose- 
lytism, diffusing itself over all the nations of the earth ; a sjprit which 
could apply itself to all^rcumstances and all situations; which could 
furnish a list of grievances, hold out a propiise of red|pss, equally 
to all nations; which insjfi^ the teachers of French liberty with the 
VoL. III. 4 D 
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hope of alike recommending themselves ^ those who lived under the 
feudal code of the German empire; to the various states of Italy, under 
all their different institutions; to the old Republicans of Holland ; and 
to the new Rcpublioac^^f America ; to tl^'Cafholics ofj^reland, whom 
it was to deliner ^rom Protestant usurpation; to the Protestants of 
Switzerland, whom it was to release from Popish superstition; and to 
the Mussulmans of Egypt, whom it was to emancipate from Christian 
persecution ; to the remote Indian, bigoted to his ancient rites ; 

and to the natives of Great Jlritain, enjoying the perfection of practical 
freedom, and justly attache^|||j^o their constitution, from the joint result 
of habit, of reason, and of experience. The last distinguished feature 
was a pe^||dy which nothing could bind, Which no tie of treaty, no 
sense of the principles generallyg^eceived among nations, no obligation, 
human or divine, could restrain. Thus qualified, thus armed for de¬ 
struction, the genius of the French revolution marched forth, the 
terror and dismay of the world. Every nation had, in its turn, been 
the witness, many had been the victims, |^f principles^&nd it was 
left for Britons to decide, whether they would compromise with such 
a danger, while they had yet resources to supply the sinews of war, 
while the heart and spirit of the country was yet unbroken, and while 
they had the means of calling forth and supporting a powerful co-ope¬ 
ration in Europe. 

After this able sl^Hpi of the revolutionary cha^^er, and of its 
effects on thie general state of theyppropean commonwealth, Mr. Pitt 
described another part of its attributes, which had materially influenced 
hij^Jpa reject^g the loose overtures of the French Consul; the instability 
of the government, which 'had been subject to ])erpet\ial fluctuations. 
Such, indeed, had been the incredible rapidity with which the revolu¬ 
tions in France had succeeded each other, that the names of those ephe¬ 
meral demagogues who .had exercised absolute power, under the pre¬ 
tence of liberty, might almost be numbered by the years of the revo¬ 
lution ; and each of the new constitutions which, under the same 
pretence, had, in its turn, been imposed by force on France, every one 
of which was alike founded upon principal which professed to be uni¬ 
versal, and was intended to be established and perpetuated among all 
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the nations of the earth, wqiHd be found, upon an average, to have each 
lasted about two years. 

Under such a perpeti&ridlltuation and chai|fc, both ip the foraS ot 
the government, and in the persons of the ri^rs, Ml. Htt contended 
no security eitlier had been found, or could now be obtained. In proof 
of this position, he referred to the memorable spoic^h of Boulay dc la 
Meurthe, who, as has been %as selected to report to a legislative 
assembly, surrounded by a file of grenadiers, the new form of liberty 
which France was destined to enjoy, unde|phe mild auspices of General 
Buonapartd. From this mouth and organ of the new government, the 
following important Icsso# proceeded It is easy to cdl|Eeive w'hy 
peace was not concluded before the e||ablishraent of the constitutional 
government. The only government which then existed described itself 
as revolutionary; it was, in factf only the tyranny of a few men who 
were soon overthrown by others, and it consequently presented no stabi¬ 
lity of prir^ples or of no security either with respect to men, or 

with respect to things. 

It should seem that that stability, and that security, ought to have 
resulted from the establishmettt, and to have been the efiect, of the con¬ 
stitutional sys tem ^ and yet they did not exist more, perhaps even less, 
than they had ^^^I’before. In truth, we did ni^e some partial treaties ; 
we signed a C^lthental peace, and a general cIBgress was held to con¬ 
firm it; but these treaties, these di^lllmatic conferences, ap|>ear to have 
been the source of a new war, more inveterate and more .santiiiinarv 
than before. 

“ Before the ISth of Fructidor, (September 4th) of the 5th year, the 
French government exhibited to foreign nations so uhcertain an existence 
that they refused to treat with it. After that great event, the whole 
power was absorbed in the Directory ; the Legislative Body could hardly 
be said to have existed ; treaties of peace were broken, and r carried 
every where, without 'its participation. The same Directory, after 
having intimidated all £ur(|pe^ and destroyed, at its pleasure, several 
governments, not knowing how to make either peace or war, or even 

4 D 2 
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how to establish itself, was overturned by |||| breath, on the thirteenth of 
Prairial, (June 18th) to make jroom for other men, influenced, perhaps, 
by diflerent fiews, or who might be governed by difterent principles. 
Judging, then, only notorious fact8|®|fe Irench government must 

be considered as'exhibiting nothing fixed, in respect either to men or 
to things.” 

Such was the picture of France u^dl^all its successive governments, 
down to the period of the last revolution, drawn by the hand of one of 
her own legislators; and sui||||L was the state of that country, with the 
rulers of which the Opposition had so repeatedly called upon the English 
Ministers *|||^ make peace, constantly insistingf^'that peace was not only 
practicable, but easy of attainm|pt, and as secure as any treaty could be 
between long-established governments! 

Mr. Pitt next examined the present state of France.—A change had 
taken place in the description and form o^t|||^ sovereign^uthority; a 
supreme pow'er was placed at the head of that nominal republic, with a 
more open avowal of military despotism than at any former period ; with 
a more open, and undisguised abandonment of the names and pretences 
under which that despotism long attempted to conceal itself. The differ¬ 
ent institutions, republican in their form and appea ranc e, which were 
before the instruments^f that despotism, w ere no^^ ^lffl ihilated ; they 
had given way to the ^^Polute pow er of one man, coneSfitrating in him¬ 
self all the authority of tlic state^lJbd diff'ering from other monarchs 
onl^ in this—that, as Mr. Canning, wnth his pt culiar felicity of' ex- 
pr^pon, had^,truly stated it, he wielded a sword instead of a sceptre. 
What, then, was the confidence to be derived either from the frame of 
the government, or from the character and past conduct of the person 
who was now the absolute ruler of France ? 

He asked the House, if they had seen a man, of w hom they 'had no 
previous ktnpwledge, suddenly invested with the sovereign authority of 
the country ; entrusted with the power of taxation, with the power of 
the sword, the power of war and peaceictlie unlimited power of com¬ 
manding the resources, of disposing of the lives and fortunes, of every 
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man in France; if they seen, at the same moment, all the inferior 
machinery of the revolution, which, under the variety of successive 
shocks, had kept the system in motion, still remaining eniire ; all that, 
by requisition and plufter, %ad given activity |#h^ revolutionary system 
of finance, and had furnished the means of creating an army, by con¬ 
verting every man, who was of age to bear arms, into a soldier, not for 
the defence of his own country, but for the sake of carrying unprovoked 
war into surrounding count^si^ if they had seen all the subordinate 
instruments of Jacobin power subsisting in their full force, and retaining 
(to use the French phrase) all their originipl organization; and had then 
observed this single change in the conduct of their affairs, that there was 
now one man, with no tfval to thwart his measures, no ||plleague to 
divide his powers, no council to cQ(|p;rol his operations, no liberty of 
speaking or writing, no expression of public opinion, to check, or to 
influence his conduct; under sii^h circumstances, would they be wrong 
to pause, and wait for the evidence of facts, and experience, before they 
consented ii!» trust to the forbearance of a single^man, in such 

a situation, and to relinquish those means of defence which had hitherto 
carried them safe through all the storms of the revolution? and 
if they were to ask, what were the principles and character of this 
stranger, to whom Fortune had suddenly committed the concerns of a 
great and powerful nation ? 

But was thU'the real state of the present qfjPtion ?—Were they talk¬ 
ing of a stranger of whom they Mlul heard nothing ?—No, they had heard 
of him; they and Europe, and the world, had heard both of him, and of 
the satellites by whom he was surrounded; and it was iinpossitS^ Mr. 
Pitt contended, to discuss fairly the propriety of any answer which could 
be returned to his overtures of negotiation, without taking into conside¬ 
ration the inferences to be drawn from his personal character and conduct. 
He knew it was the fashion of some to represent any reference to topics 
of this nature as invidious and irritating; but the truth was, that theV 
rose unavoidably out of the very nature of the question. Wowilpthave been 
possible for Ministers to discharge their duty, in offering their advice to 
their Sovereign, either for accepting or declining negotiation, without 
taking into their account the reliance to be placed on the disposition and 
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the principles of the person, on whose ^Jp^Vosition and principles the 
security to be obtained by treaty must, in the present circumstances, 
principally dipend? Would they act honestly or candidly towards 
Parliament, and tow^r^the country, if, havirijp'bcen guided by these 
considerations, they fofbore to state publicly, and distinctly, the real 
grounds which had influenced their decision; and if, from a false delicacy, 
they purposely declined the examination of a point the most essential 
towards enabling Parliament to form a’ jdlt determination on so import¬ 
ant a subject ? 


Having thus established the necessity of inquiring into the character 
and condu0 of JS'apoleone Buonaparte, Mr. Rtt proceeded to trace him 
ah ovo, from the moment wheigjllie first emerged from meanness, and 
obscurity, to figure on the revolutionary stage, and to pave the way, 
through murder and desolation, to thd**'^! hrone of the Bourbons. The 
Opposition had told the House, that the late overtures formed his second 
attempt at general jiaeificatioii, and hi’nee tl^m^erred the reality of his 
pacific dis])osition. But how, Mr. Pitt asked, had this second attempt 
been conducted ? There was, indeed, as Mr. Erskine had ingeniously 
discovered, a word in the first declaration which'*referred to general pca^e, 
and which stated this to be the second time in which the Consul had 
endeavoured to accomplish that object. The Ministers b^d thought fit, 
for the reasons assigned, to decline altogether the pE4aMj|ral for treating 
under the present circLi|0ltances, but, at the same timej^they expressly 
stated, that, w henever the incment fc#treating should arrive, they w’ould 
in no case treat but in conjunction with his Majesties allies. This general 
refUip to negotiate, at the present moment, did not prevent the Consul 
from renew ing his o% crturcs ; but v\ cre they renewed for the purpose of 
general pacification ? Though he had hinted at a general peace in the 
terms of his first note; though Ministers had shewn, by their answer, 
that they deemed negotiation inadmissible; though they had added, that, 
even at any future period, they w ould treat only in conjunction with our 
allies; whSiwas the proposal contained in his last note ? To treat, not 
for a general peace, but for a separate peace between Great Britain and 
P ranee. 
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Such was the second atteo^ to effect a general pacification: a proposal 
for a separate treaty with Great Britain. What had been the first ? The 
conclusion of a separate treaty with Austria ; and, in additi«n to this fact, 
there were two anecdd||lp connected with the exclusion of that tteaty, 
which were sufficient to illustrate the disposi^n'’of 'this pacificator of 
Europe. This very treaty of Campo Formio was ostentatiously pro¬ 
fessed to be concluded with the Emperor, for the purpose of enabling 
Buonaparte to take the command of the army of England, and to dictate 
a separate peace with this country on the banks of the Thames. But 
there was this additional circumstance, sir^pular beyond all conception, 
considering that the House was now referred to the treaty of Campo 
Formio as a proof of the personal disposition of the Consulj^o general 
peace; he sent his two confidcntiajj|^nd chosen friends, Bei'thier and 
Monge, charged to communicate to the Directory this same treaty; to 
announce to them that one cnefi'iy was humbled, that the war with 
Austria was terminated, and, therefore, that now was the moment to 
prosecutd tlieir operati|p#,^ainst England; they used, on this occasion, 
the memorable words,— Whe kingdom of Great Britain and the French 
Rcpnhlic cannot exist together." I'his was the solemn declaration of the 
deputies and ambassadots of Buonaparte himself, offering to the Direc¬ 
tory the first fruits of this first attempt at general pacification. 

Having rem^M^ie ground of this argument, Mr. Pitt called upon 
the House to fo^W Buonaparte through the diffeiint stages of the French 
revolution, in order to judge how Hr he was to be regarded as a security 
against revolutionary principles; and to determine what reliance could 
be placed on his engagements with other countries, by ascertaining^iow 
he had observed his engagements to his own. When the constitution of 
the third year was established under Barras, that Constitution, (as has 
been seen) was imposed by the arms of Buonaparte, then commanding 
the army of the Triumvirate in Paris. To that Constitution he solemnly 
swore fidelity. How often he had repeated the same oath Mr. Pitt pro¬ 
fessed not to know; but twice, at least, he knew that bej^ifd not only 
repeated it himself, but had tendered it to others, under circumstances 
too striking not to be stated. 
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The House, Mr. Pitt observed, could no^ave forgotten the revolution 
of the fourth of September, which proceed thu dismissal of Lord 
Malmesburyirom Lille. How was that revolution procured?—Chiefly 
by the promise of Buo^parte (in the name o^lls army) decidedly to 
support the Directorjr iiMhose measures which led to the infringement and 
violation of every thing which the authors of the Constitution of 1795, 
or its adherents, could consider as fundamental, and which established a 
system of despotism inferior only to thatfiow realized in his own person. 
Immediately before this event, in the midst of the desolation and blood¬ 
shed of Italy, he had recei^d the sacred present of new banners from 
the Directory;—he delivered them to his army with this exhortation : 
** Let us swear, fellow-soldiers, by the manes,jof the patriots who have 
died by our side, eternal hatred enemies of the constitution of the 

third yearthat very constitution which he soon after enabled the 
Directory to violate, and which, atthehead of his grenadiers, he had now 
finally destroyed. Nay, that oath was again renewed in the midst of that 
very scene which was exhibited at Saint ^ fidelity to 

the constitution of the third year was admini^ered to all the members of 
the assembly then sitting, (under the terror of the bayonet) as the solemn 
preparation for the business of the day; and th%morning was ushered in 
with swearing attachment to the constitution, that the evening might close 
with its destruction. 

Such was the fidelity^hich Buonaparte had displa^/feU^ the observance 
of what might be called his patriotic engagements; whence might be 
inferred, even without the evidence of facts, what would be his conduct 
in bii treaties or engagements with foreign countries. But so many facts 
existed that the advantage afforded by this inferential argument could 
easily be dispensed with. Mr. Pitt truly stated, that if the House looked 
at the dreadful catalogue of all the breaches of treaty, all the acts of 
perfidy at which he had only glanced, and which were precisely com¬ 
mensurate with the number of treaties which the Republic had made; 
(for he had sought in vain for any one which it had made, and which it 
had not broken) if they traced the history of them all from the begin¬ 
ning of the revolution to the present time, or if they selected those 
which had been accompanied by the most atrocious cruelty, and marked 
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the most strongly with the ^j||pitact^istic featuz^ of the revolution, the 
name of Buonapar||^ would he found allied to more of them than that 
of any other man who^ould be 'handed down in the hjystory of. the 
crimes and miseries o4||le last ten years. Hisg|ame would be i^ecordi^ 
with the horrors committed in Italy, in the menJwaHle campaign of 179^ 
and 1797» in the Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, in Tuscany, in Rome, 
and in Venice. 


Mr. Pitt proceeded to give a brief abstract of his enormities in many 
different states. After a short description ^ his. conduct in the Milanese, 
in Modena, and the neighbouring country, and in Tuscany, he gave some 
account of his scandalousi^roceeding i^ Genoa, which afforded a striking 
instance of the revolutionary means^cmployed for the deslruction of 
independent governments. A Frencn Minister was, at that time, resi¬ 
dent at Genoa, which was acknowledged by France to be in a state of 
neutrality and friendship. In breach of this neutrality, Buonapartd 
began, idltht^year the demand of a loan ; he afterwards, from 

the month of September, ilquiredand enforced the payment of a monthly 
subsidy, to the amount which he thought proper to stipulate; these tran¬ 
sactions were accompanied with repeated assurances and jprotestations of 
friendship; they were followed in May, 1797> by a conspiracy against 
the^governinent, fomented by the emissaries of the French embassy, and 
conducted by J|Hmrtisans of France, encouraged and afterwards pro¬ 
tected by the iPPSih Minister. The conspir^rs failed in their first 
attempt; overpowereijl by the ccpragiH^nd voluntary exertions of the 
inhabitants, their force was dispersed, and many of their number were 
arrested. Buonapartd instantly considered the defeat of the conspi^ors 
as an act of agression against the French Republic; he dispatch^ an 
aide-de-camp with an order to the Senate of this Independent State; 
first, to release all the French who were detained; secondly, to punish 
those who had arrested them; thirdly, to declare that they had had no share 
in the insurrection ; and, fourthly, to disarm the people. Several French, 
prisoners were immediately released, and a proclamation was .j^eparing to 
disarm the inhabitants, when, by a second note, Buonapartd required the 
arrest of the three Inquisitors of State, and immediate alterations in the 
constitution; he accompanied this with an order to the French Minister . 
VoL. III. 4 E 
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to quit Genoa, if Iiis commands were not ii^j^ediately carried into execu¬ 
tion ; at the same moment his troops enterea the ter|i||ory of the Republic, 
and, shortly after, the councils, intimidated and overpowered, abdicated 
their functions. Three^eputies were then sen d| ||Buonanarte. to receive 
from him a new constitution ; on the 6‘th of June, after the conferences 
at Montebello, he signed a convention, or rather issued a decree, by which 
he fixed the new form of their government; he, himself, named, provi¬ 
sionally, all the members who were to campose it, and he required the 
payment of seven millions of livres, (about ^300,000 sterling) as the 
price of the subversion of t^eir constitution, and their independence. 
These transactions required but one short comment; it was to be found 
in the officj^l account given of them at Paris,4n the following memorable 
words: General Buonaparte l^as pursued the only line of conduct 

which could be allowed in the representative of a nation which has sup¬ 
ported the war only to procure the solemn acknowledgement of the 
right of nations to change the form of their government. He contributed 
nothing towards the revolution of Genoa, but he seized the lirst ino- 
ment to acknowledge the new government, at soon as he saw that it was 
the result of the wishes of the people.”"^ 

It was unnecessary, Mr. Pitt thought, to dwell on the wanton attacks 
against Rome, under the direction of Buonaparte himself, ip the year 
1796, and in the beginning of 1797> which led, the treaty of 

Tolcntino, concluded by Buonaparte, in which, by ^Sfmoxis sacrifices, 
the Pope was allowed to purch^ the acknow ledgement of his authority 
as a Sovereign Prince; and, secondly, to the violation of that very treaty, 
and.Jp the subversion of the papal authority by Joseph Buonaparte, the 
brother and the agent ot the General, and the IVfinister of the French 
Republic to the Holy See ; a transaction accompanied by outrages and 
insults towards the pious and venerable Pontiff, (in spite of the sanctity 
of his age, and the unsullied purity of his character) which, even to a 
Protestant, seemed hardly short of the guilt of sacrilege. 


* Le Redacteur Officiel, June 30, 1797. 
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But, of all the disgusting ai^d tragical scenes which took place in Italy, 
in the course of thiUperiod, those which passed at Venice were, perhaps, 
the most striking, and t^ most characteristic. In May, 1796> the French 
army, under Buonapa^ipKn the full tide of its i^ccess against the Aus¬ 
trians, first approached the territories of this Rejpublic, which, fronf the 
commencement of the war, had observed a rigid neutrality. Their 
entrance on these territories was, as usual, accompanied by a solemn pro- 
clamationin the name of their General.—“ Buonaparte, to the Republic of 
Venice; it is to deliver tke finest country in Europe from the iron yoke of 
the proud house of Austria, that the French army has braved obstacles 
the most difficult to surmount. Victory, in union with justice, has 
crowned its efforts. The iHTeck of the enemy’s army has retired behind 
the Mincio. The French army, in order to follow them, passes over the 
territory of the Repiiblic of Venice ; but it will never forget that ancient 
friendship unites the two Republics. Religion, government, customs, and 
property, shall be respected. That the people may be without apprehen¬ 
sion, th^^ost severe discipline shall be maintained. All that may be 
provided for the army shalf be faithfully paid for in money. The Gene¬ 
ral-in-chief engages the officers of the Republic of Venice, the Magis¬ 
trates, and the Priests, to make known these sentiments to the people, in 
order that confidence may cement that friendship which has so long 
united the two nations, faithful in the path of honour, as in that of 
v ictory. The Fm^ soldier is terrible only to the enemies of his liberty 
and his governrh^t—Buonaparte.” 

This proclamation was followed by exactions similar to those which 
were practised against Genoa, by the renewal of similar professions of 
friendship, and the use of similar means to excite insurrection. At 
length, in the Spring of 1797> occasion was taken, from disturbances thus 
excited, to forge, in the name of the Venetian government, a proclama¬ 
tion,* hostile to France; and this proceeding was made the ground for 
military execution against the country, and for effecting, by force, the 
subversion of its ancient government, and the establishnoiHent of the 
democratic forms of the French revolution. This revolution was sealed 

* See an accojjnt of this transaction in the Proclamation of the Senate of Venice, April 12,179S; 

4 E 2 
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by a treaty, signed in May, 1707> betweem Buonaparte and Commis¬ 
sioners appointed on the part of the new RevolutiUdary Government of 
Venice. By the second and third secret artic^L of this treaty Venice 
agreed to give, as a rani^m, or rather to pnrchq |P in exemption from all 
further exactions or demands, the sum of three millions of livres, (about 
^>^'125,000 sterling) the value of three millions more in articles of naval 
supply, and three ships of the line; and it received, in return, assurances 
of the friendship and support of the French Republic. Immediately 
after the signature of this treaty, the arsenal, tha library, and the palace 
of Saint Mark, were ransacked and plundered, and heavy additional 
contributions were imposed upon the inhabitants ; and, in not more 
than four months afterwards, this very Republic of Venice, united by 
alliance to France, the creature of Buonapartd himself, from whom it 
had received the present of French liberty, was, by the same Buona¬ 
parte, transferred, under the treaty of Campo Formio, to “ that iron 
yoke of the proud House of Austria,” to deliver it from which he had 
represented, in his first j>roclamation, to be the great object Ilf all his 
operations. 

All this was followed by the memorable expedition into Egypt, which 
Mr. Pitt mentioned, not merely because it formed a principal article in 
the catalogue of those acts of violence and perfidy in which Buonaptrtd 
had been engaged; not merely because it was an e^^ferize peculiarly 
his own, of which he was hirnself the planner, the^ixecutor, and the 
betrayer; but chiefly because, ^^en he returned flom that country to a 
difierent scene, to take possession of a new Throne, from which he was 
to speak upon an equality with the Kings and Governors of Europe, he 
left behind him, at the moment of his departure, a specimen, which 
could not be mistaken, of his principles of negotiation. The inter- 
eepted correspondence seemed to afford the strongest grounds for believ¬ 
ing, that his offers to the Turkish Government to evacuate Egypt were 
made solely with a view “ to gain time^' that the ratification of any 
treaty on this subject was to be delayed with the view of finally eluding 
its performance, if any change of circumstances, favourable to the 
French, should occur in the interval. But whatever might be thought 
of tl^e intention with which these oflers were made, there would, at 
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least, be no question with respect to the credit due to the professions by 
which he endeavonnpd to prove, in Egypt, his pacific disposition. He 
expressly enjoined his s^cessor, strongly and steadily to insist, in all his 
intercourse with thejjlrks. that he came to Egypt with no hostile 
design, and that he never meant to keep possession of the country; 
while, on the opposite page of the same instructions, he stated, in the 
most unequivocal manner, his regret at the discomfiture of his favourite 
project of colonizing Egypt, and of maintaining it as a territorial acqui¬ 
sition. Now if, in any note addressed to the Grand Vizier, or the Sultan, 
Buonaparte had claimed credit for the sincerity of his professions, that 
he forcibly invaded Eg}''pt with no view hostile to Turkey, and solely 
for the purpose of molesting the British interests, was there any one 
argument now used to induce the House to believe his present profes¬ 
sions to England, which might not have been equally urged, on that 
occasion, to the Turkish Government ? Would not those professions 
have been equally supported by solemn asseverations, by the same refer¬ 
ence wllfch was now made to personal character, with this single dif¬ 
ference, that thev would Ihen have been accompanied with one instance 
less of the perfidy, which there had been occasion to trace in this very 
transaction ? 

Mr. Pitt pressed his argument with considerable ingenuity and force, 
and then consj^ffl^ the plea, that it was now the interest of Buona¬ 
parte to make pMce with England. That he had an'interest in making 
peace, Mr. Pitt thou^t, was, at best,J||Ut a doubtful proposition ; and 
that he had an interest in preserving it, he regarded as still more uncerr 
tain. He did not deny that it was his interest to iiegotiate, and, above 
all, to engage this country in a separate negotiation, in order to loosen 
and dissolve the whole system of the confederacy on the Continent; to 
palsy, at once, the arms of Russia or of Austria, or of any other country 
that might look to England for support; and then cither to break otF 
his separate treaty, or, if he should have concluded it, to apply the 
lesson which was taught in his school of policy in Egypt; and to 
revive, at his pleasure, those claims of indemnification which might have 
hem reserved for some future opportunity. 
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This was pn'ciscly the interest which he had in negotiation ; but on 
what grounds were Ministers to be convinced that ^had an interest in 
corrcliiding and observing a solid and permanent pacification ? Under 
all the circumstances of his personal character^JH^ his newlj-acquircd 
j)owcr, wliat other security had he for retaining that power, but the 
sword ? U is hold upon France was the sword, and he had no other. 
Was lie connected with the soil, or with the habits, the affections, or 
the prejudices of the country? He was a stranger, a foreigner, and an 
usurjier ; he united in his own person every thing that a pure Republi¬ 
can must detest; every thing that an enraged Jacobin had abjured ; 
evciy thing that a sincere and faithful royalist must feel as an insult. If 
lie was opposed at any time in his career, what was his appeal ? He 
appealed to his fortune ;—in other words, to his army and his sword. 
Flacing, then, his whole reliance upon military support, could he afford 
to let his military renown pass away, to let his laurels wither, to let 
the memory of his achievements sink in obscurity ? Was it certaifi 
that, with his army confined within France, and restrained froni^ inroads 
upon her neighbours, he (X)uld maintain at his devotion, a force suffi- 
ciently numerous to support his power? Having no object but the 
possession of absolute dominion, no passion but military glory, was it 
certain that he could feel such an interest in permanent peace, as would 
justify this country in laying down her arms, reducing her expence, and 
relinquishing her means of security, on the faith of engagements ? 
Would it be believed that, after the conclusion of peSSe, he would not 
still sigh over the lost trophi (Bi| i of Egypt, wrested from him by the 
celebrated victory of Aboukir, and the brilliant exertions of that heroic 
band of British seamen, whose influence and example rendered the 
Turkish troops invincible at Acra ? Could he forget that the effect of 
these exploits enabled Austria and Russia, in one campaign, to recover 
from France all which she had acquired by his victories, to dissolve the 
charm which, for a time had fascinated Europe, and to shew that their 
Generals, contending in a just cause, could efface, even by their success 
and their military glory, the most dazzling triumphs of his victories and 
desolating ambition ? 


Could it be believed that, with these impressions on his mind, if. 
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after a year, eighteen months, or two years, of peace had elapsed, he 
should be tempted the appearance of a fresh insurrection in Ireland, 
encouraged by renewed and unrestrained communication with France, 
and fomented by the infusion of .lacobin principles ; if '^e were, 
at such a moment, without a fleet to w^atch the ports of France, or to 
guard the coasts of Ireland, without a disposable army, or an embodied 
militia, capable of supplying a speedy and adequate reinforcement, and 
that he had the means of suddenly transporting thither a body of twenty 
or thirty thousand French troops; could it be believed, that, at such a 
moment, his ambitious and vindictive spirit would be restrained by the 
recollection of engagements, or the obligation of treaty ? Or if, in 
some new crisis of difliculty and danger to the Ottoman Empire, with 
no British navy in the Mediterranean, no confederacy formed, no force 
collected to support it, an opportunity should present itself for resuming 
the abandoned expedition to Egypt, for renewing the avowed and 
f^ourite project of conquering and colonizing that rich and fertile 
country,**^and of acquiring the means of wounding some of the vital 
parts of English prosperity, and to plunder the treasures of the East, in 
order to fill the bankrupt cbflers of France, would it be tJic interest of 
Buonaparte, under such circumstances, or his principles, his mod(*ration, 
his love of peace, his aversion from conquest, and his regaj d tor the 
independence of other nations;—would it be all, or any of these, that 
would secure EA|||aKl against an attempt, wdiich w^ould leave her only 
the option of sunmitting, without a struggle, to certain loss and dis¬ 
grace, or of renewing the contest she had prematurely termi¬ 

nated, and renewing it without allies, without preparation, with tlimi- 
nished means, and with increased diflicuity and hazard } 

It was clear then, that no grounds of security, for the rigid observance 
of a treaty of peace, could be derived from either the professions, the 
character, or the conduct, of the First Consul ot France. It remainctl, 
then, to consider whether the probable stability of his pow er could 
supply this deficiency. The arguments which Mr. Pitt advanced, on 
this part of the question, were strong and ingenious; founded on the 
experience of past times; and theoretically just. But as, unhappily, 
though true in their gen^l application, as well as in the principle 
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whence they were deprived, they have proved inapplicable to the particu¬ 
lar case of the Corsican Usurper, who, whethqf he be an instru¬ 
ment in the hand of God, (whose mysteriousdispensations, in their 
origin and progress, elude human penetration^flpfeat human sagacity, 
and mock human wisdom,) to work good out of evil, or to what¬ 
ever cause it may be imputable, has baffled every argument which reason 
could suggest, knowledge could recommend, or eloquence enforce, it 
becomes needless to repeat them. 

But, though Mr. Pitt’s deductions from the History of the World 
have proved inapplicable to the particular case to which, in this instance, 
they were applied; they were not less just, nor founded in less true and 
solid principles, than one of the positions of the first promoters of the 
French Revolution, that the force of standing armies was vain and 
delusive, and that no artificial power could resist the effects of public 
opinion. Yet, just and true in theory, and justified by the ex^^- 
rience of past ages, as this position xmquestionably was, it, nevertheless, 
stands contradicted and belied, by the whole course of the French 
Revolution. France, so far from exhibiting^a proof of the predominant 
power of public opinion over military force, supplies the strongest 
exception to the doctrine. Through every stage of the revolution, 
from the deposition of the Sixteenth Louis to the establishment of 
the Imperial usurpation, in the person of the *^p^ican, military 
force, and that alone, has governed; and publm opinion, like 
“ the still small voice of con^ence,” has scarcely been heard. Mr. 
Pitt, hoW'ever, considered this as an exception only to a general 
truth; he still believed that, in every civilized country, (not enslaved by 
a Jacobin faction) public opinion was the only sure support of any 
government; and he believed it with the more satisfaction, from a con¬ 
viction, that, if the present contest should be brought to a happy con¬ 
clusion, the established governments of Europe would stand upon that 
rock firmer than ever ; and whatever might be the defects of any parti¬ 
cular constitution, those who live under it would prefer its continuance 
to the experiment of changes which might plunge them in the unfa¬ 
thomable abyss of revolution, or extricate them from it, only to expose 
them to tlie terrors of military despotism. 4^1umes, indeed, have b^en 
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written, in support of the paramount influence of public opinion on the 
political and moral s^te of the civilized world; and no facts had occurred 
to shake the beneficial doctrine thus sought to be inculcated, 
appearance of that ph^fptaienon, the French Revolution, which>|^« ^ 
all reason, and all experience at defiance; unless, indeed, Mr. Sh*«£i^^*s 
assertion be correct, that the revolution in the British government, in 
1688, was carried by an inconsiderable minority, against the great mass 
of the community. 

■’t' 

To prevent false inferences from being drawn by his political oppo* 
nents, from his objections to treat with Buonapartd at the present 
moment, Mr. Pitt took care specifically to state, that a time might arrive 
when it would be expedient to treat with him. If there should be an 
appearance that the policy of France was, at length, guided by different 
maxims from those which had hitherto prevailed; if signs of stability 
sWbuld afterwards be seen in the government, which were not now to 
be traced ; if the progress of the allied army should not call forth such 
a spirit in France, as to make it probable that the act of the country 
itself would destroy the s]^tem now prevailing; if the danger, the 
difficulty, the risk, of continuing the contest should increase, while the 
hope of complete ultimate success should be diminished; all these, in 
their true place, were considerations which, with himself, and (he could 
answer for it) every one of his colleagues, would have their just 
weight. But, at™resent, these considerations all operated one way; 
and there was no reasonable ground ti^i^pect such a change as would 
justify the hope of security, in the present state of afiairs in France. 

As Mr. Pitt had been asked, in the course of this debate, w hether he 
thought he could impose monarchy upon France against the will of the 
nation? he said, ** I never thought it, I never hoped it, I never 
wished it; I have thought, I have hoped, I have w^ishod, that the time* 
might come, when the effect of the arms of the allies might so far 
overpower the military force which keeps France in bondage, as to give 
vent and scope to the thoughts and actions of its inhabitants.”^ Abun¬ 
dant proofs, indeed, had been already seen of the real disposition of a 
large part of the country; ilfepiost through the W’hole of the revolution 
VoL. III. 4 F 
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the Western provinces of France had been deluged with the blood of 
its inhabitants, obstinately contending for their ancitjgit laws and religion. 
The recent revival of that war had furnished a fresh instance of the zeal 
which still animated these provinces in the samllpcause. Here Mr. Pitt 
contradicted a fact which had often been advanced by the French, and by 
their advocates in England, and stated distinctly, and said there were 
some persons near him, who could bear witness to the truth of the state¬ 
ment, that these efforts of the Royalists, in La Vendee, were not pro¬ 
duced by any instigation frOm England; they were the effects of a 
rooted sentiment prevailing throughout that district, forced into action by 
the Law of the Hostages, and the other tyrannical measures of the 
Directory, at the moment when the English Ministers were endeavouring 
to discourage so hazardous an enterprize. 

It had been urged by Mr. Erskine, as an argument against any fresh 
change, in France, favouralHeitolnbnarchy, that every landed proprielir 
in France would support the existing order of things in that country 
from the same motive that he, and every proprietor of three per cent, 
stock, would join in the defence of the British Constitution. Mr. Pitt 
shewed that a mode might be easily adopted for satisfying the present 
proprietors in France, without preventijpg the restoration of the Emi¬ 
grants to their former rights, provided there was a disposition in the 
people to restore the monarchy. He then adverted nature of the 

argument which Mr. Erskine had employed, and whidTfIne had strength¬ 
ened with the weight of his personal authority, Mr. Pitt said, he 
must do him the justice to believe, that the habits of his profession must 
supply him with better and nobler motives for defending a Constitution 
which he had had so much occasion to study andto examine, than any which 
he could derive from the value of his possessions, however large, in the 
three per cents.* even supposing them to continue to increase in price as 


* By thus making interest the rule of political conduct, and the measure of obedience to 
the state, Mr. Erskine subjected himself to an obvious question, which, however, the liberal 
spirit of his opponent would not stoop to put. It was generally understood, that Mr. Erskine 
had, before this period, vested a very large proportion of the fruits of his professional labours, in 
the American funds; it might have been asked, then, uylfejEvent of a war betw'een England 
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rapidly as they had done during the last three years, in which the secu¬ 
rity and prosperity of the country had been established by the pursuit of 
a system in direct onnosition to the councils of Mr. Erskine a^ ^liis 
friends. 

Mr. Pitt then took a brief view of the state of the French finances, 
in order to shew that the monied men in France had no reason to be 
satisfied with the present order of things. The French five per cent, 
stock was, at this time, higher than it had been, and every hundred 
pounds would now produce seventeen pounds in the market. Such was 
the value of revolutionary property! 

In compromise and treaty with the present revolutionary power of 
France, placed in the hands of Buonaparte, and retaining the same 
means of annoyance Which it then possessed, Mr. Pitt saw little hope of 
dibcluding such a peace as would justify that liberal intercourse which 
was the essence of real amity; no chance of terminating the expences 
or the anxieties of war, ot of restoring to the country any of the ad¬ 
vantages of established trafll|uillity; and, as a sincere lover of peace, he 
could not be content with its nominal attainment; he must be desirous 
of pursuing that system wiSMi promised to attain, in the end, the 
permanent enjoyment of its solid and substantial blessings for this 
country, and fi^^|jbrope. As a sincere lover of peace, he would not 
sacrifice it by grasping at the shadow, when the reality was not substan^ 
tially within his reach .—** Cur igitu^ pacem nolo P Quia irtfida esf, 
quia periculosa, quia esse non potest." 

In answer to an observation which had been made on his apparent 
inconsistency, in having opened a negotiation in 1797> Jind in refusing 
to negotiate now, Mr. Pitt declared himself desirous of stating, frankly 


and America, involving the destruction of the Constitution of one of the two countries, in 
defence ot .•which would Mr. Erskine, according to his own principle, feel himself disposed to 
fight ? Arguing upon his own ground, there would be little hesitation in admitting the 
supposition, that the English three per cents, would, in such a constitutional struggle, have little 
chance against the American sixl^^^nts. 
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and openly, the true motives which had induced him to concur in recom¬ 
mending the former negotiation; and he would leave it to the House, 
and to the country, to judge whether his conduct, at that time, was 
ihlconsls^i^t with the principles by which he liHb now guided. That 
reTQiilliiSnary policy which he had described, that gigantic system oc 
prodigality and bloodshed by which the efforts of France were sup¬ 
ported, and which counted for nothing the lives and the property of a 
nation, had, at that period, driven us to exertions which had, in a great 
measure, exhausted the ordinary means of defraying our immense expen¬ 
diture, and had led many of those who were the most convinced of the 
original justice and necessity of the war, and of the danger of Jacobin 
principles, to doubt the possibility of persisting in it, till complete and 
adequate security could be obtained. There seemed too much reason to 
believe, that, without some new measure to check the rapid accumula¬ 
tion of debt, we could no longer trust to the stability of that funding 
system by which the nation had been enabled to support the expence'%f 
all the difterent wars in wdiich W'e had been engaged in the course of 
that century. In order to continue our exertions with vigour, it became 
necessary that a new and solid system of ffllance should be established, 
such as could not be rendered effcctuiil but by the general and decided 
concurrence of public opinion. Sucte% concurrence in the strong and 
vigorous measures necessary for the purpose could not then be expected, 
but by satisfying the country, by the strongest and I3|||^ecided proofs, 
that peace, on terms in any degree admissible, was unatfainable. 

Under this impression. Ministers had thought it their duty to attempt 
negotiation, not from the sanguine hope, even at that time, that its result 
could aflbrd us complete security, but from the persuasion, that the dan¬ 
ger arising from peace, under such circumstances, was less than that of 
continuing the war with precarious and inadequate means. J'he result 
of those negotiations proved, that the cncn|y would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the sacrifice of the honour and independence of the 
country. From this conviction, a spirit and enthusiasm were excited in 
the nation, which produced the efforts to w hich we were indebted for 
the subsequent change in our situation. Having witnessed that happy 
change, having observ^ed the increasing |if|^pcrity and security of the 
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country from that period, seeing how much more satisfactory the pros¬ 
pects now were than any which could then have been derived from the 
successful result of negotiation, he had not scrupled to declarCji^^Rti |,ie 
considered the rupture|||f the negotiation, on the part of the 
a fortunate circumstance for the countr 3 ^ But, because such w<^Jpis 
sentiments, at this time, after reviewing what had since passed, did it 
follow that he was, at that period, insincere in his endeavours to obtain 
peace ? Mr. Erskine, indeed, had assumed that he was, and he even 
made a concession, of which Mr. Pitt did not desire to claim the bene¬ 
fit:—he was willing to admit that, on the Minister’s principles, and 
on his view of this subject, insincerity would have been justifiable. Mr, 
Pitt knew no plea that could justify those who were entrusted with the 
conduct of public affairs, in holding out to the Parliament, and to the 
nation, one object, while they were, in fact, pursuing another. He did, 
in fact, believe, at the moment, the conclusion of peace (if it could 
hitve been obtained) to be preferable to the continuance of the war, 
under its increasing risks and difficulties. He, therefore, wished for 
peace; and he sincerely laboured to obtain it; but his endeavours were 
frustrated b^^ the act of tl# enemy. If, then, the circumstances were 
sinCe changed, if what passed at that period had afforded a proof that 
the object aimed at was unatltuinable ; and if all that had passed since 
had demonslrated, that, if peace had been then made, it would not have 
been durable, bound to repeat the same experiment, w hen every 

reason against it was strengthened by subsequent experience, and when 
the inducements, which led to it at tha|^time, had ceased to exist I 

Mr. Pitt observed, that the country was now possessed of ample 
resources, pecuniary and military, for carrying on the war till such time 
as peace could be concluded with a prospect of security and permanence. 
If we ullimatdy failed in the full attainment of our object, and were 
disappointed in our most ^anguine hopes, wc were more likely to gain 
than to lose, by the continu ition of the contest. Its prolongation, even 
if it should not lead to the final destruction of 'the Jacobin system, must 
tend so far to w^eaken and exhaust it, as to give us, at least, a greater 
comparative security in any other termination of the war.—On all these 
grounds, that was not the|||p6)ment at which it was consistent with our 
interest, or our duty, to listen to any proposals for negotiation with the 
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present ruler of France; but the Ministers were not, therefore, pledged 
to any unalterable determination as to their future conduct. In that, 
they mpst be regulated by the course of events, and it would be their 
duty, time to time, to adapt their measureilto any variation of cir- 
cutJ^|6p|||ces, to consider how far the effects of the military operations of 
the allies, or of the internal disposition of France, corresponded with 
the present expectations of the country ; and* on a view of the whole, 
to compare the difficulties, or risks, which might arise in the prosecution 
of the contest, with the prospect of ultimate .success, or of the degree 
of advantage which might be derived from its further continuaiice, and 
to be governed by the result of all these considerations in the opinion 
and advice which they might offer to their Sovereign. 

Mr. Fox answered the Minister, and condemned him for not having 
given a civil, clear, and explicit answer to the overture which had been 
fairly and handsomely made to him. not having told Buonapafl^, 
that he was desirous that the negotiation should include all the allies of 
England, as the means of bringing about a general peace, he had shewed 
his fears that the proposal would be acceddi to. The people, he was 
convinced, were all anxious for peac^ and, if it were not for the restiric- 
tive laws which deprived them of the poper of speech and of writing, 
they would express their opinion loudly and decidedly on the subject. 
He knew, that it was only by public, not by a sensd||Pl|uty, not by the 
inclination of their minda, that Ministers would ever be brought to give 
peace to the nation. The Hous^ divided on the question, when there 
appeared for the address, moved by Mr. Dundas, two hundred and sixty- 
five votes, and sixty-four against it. 

A message was delivered to Parliament, soon after, from the King, 
apprizing them that he was employed in concerting measures with the 
Emperor of Germany, and other Continental jjpwers, for prosecuting the 
war with vigour; when Mr. Pitt (on the 17 th of February) moved, that 
a sum not exceeding half a million should be granted to his Majesty, to 
enable him to make such advances as might be necessary for the purpose 
of insuring, at an early period, the vigorous co-operation of the Emperor 
of Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, and d||^r powers, in the ensuing 
campaign, against the common enemy. 
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To this motion Mr. Tierney, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. William Smith, and 
several other Members of the Opposition, strongly objected, some on 
the ground that the Continental powers’ ought to fight their own^ii^ttles, 
without the aid of Britis# gold; and others, because it tended to 
a war which they wished to terminate, at all hazards. Mr. Tiern^l^feile 
a peremptory call upon Ministers to define the object of the war. It was 
not, he said, the destruction of Jacobin principles ; it might be the resto¬ 
ration of the House of Bourbon; but he wished Mr. Pitt^^ one sentence, 
to state, if he could, without his ifs and butSt and special pleading inge¬ 
nuity, vtilat the object was. He was persuaded he could not; and that 
he called on the House to prosecute the war, and to lavish the blood and 
treasure of the country in its support, when no one plain satisfactory 
reason could be given for its continuance. 

This observation appeared to Mr. Pitt one of the strangest he had ever 
heard advanced. Mr. Tierney dpfied him to state, in one sentence, 
what was the object of the war. He did not know whether he could do 
this in one sentence; but, in one word, he could tell him, that it was 
SECURITY, —security against #danger, the greatest that ever threatened 
the World. It was security agmnst % danger which never existed in any 
past period of society. It wus4icurity against a danger which, in degree 
and extent, was never equalled; against a danger which threatened 
all the nations earth; against a danger which had been resisted 

by all the powers of Europe, and resisted by noife with so much success 
as by this country, because by none had it been resisted so uniformly, 
and with so much energy. England alone, of all the nations of Europe, 
presented barriers the best fitted to resist its progress. We alone recog¬ 
nized the necessity of open war, as well with the principles, as with the 
practice, of the French revolution. We saw that it was to be resisted 
no less by arms abroad, than by precautions at home ; that we were to 
look for protection no les% to the courage of our forces, than to the 
wisdom of our councils; no less to military effort, than to legislative 
enactment. At the moment when those who now admitted the dangers 
of jacobinism, while they contended that it was extinct, used to palliate 
its atrocity, and extenuate its mischief, |he House wisely saw that it was 
necessary to erect a double||^eguard against a danger that wrought no 
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less by undisguised hostility than by secret machination. But how long 
was it that Mr. Tierney, and his friends, had discovered that the dangers 
of jacobinism had ceased to exist? How long was it since they found 
that the cause of the French revolution was not the cause of liberty ?— 
or when, did Mr. Tierney discover that the jacobinism of Robes¬ 
pierre, of Barrere, the jacobinism of the five Directors, which he acknow¬ 
ledged to be real, had all vanished, and disappeared, because it had all 
been centered, ^d condensed into one man, who w^as reared and nursed 
in its bosom, whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who was at 
once the child and the champion of all its atrocities and horrois. Our 
security in negotiation was to be this Buonaparte, who was now the 
sole organ of all that was formerly dangerous and pestiferous in the 
revolution. Jacobinism was allowed to have formerly existed, because 
the power was divided. Now it was single, and no longer lived. The 
discovery was new, and Mr. Pitt did not know how it was made. 

When Mr. Tierney asked, w hether the war was to be carried on till 
jacobinism was finally extinguished, if he meant that w ar was to be 
continued until jacobinism had either lost its sting, or had its powder of 
doing evil abridged, Mr. Pitt said, this was the object of our elfeer- 
tions. He did not say, that war must be waged until the principle of 
jacobinism should be extinguished in the niind of every individual; were 
that the object of the contest, he was afraid it coulill^ot terminate but 
with the present generation. He w as afraid that a mind once tainted 
with that infection never recovered its healthful state. He was afraid 
that no purification would be sufficient to eradicate the poison of that 
foul distemper. Even those who now so loudly told the House that the 
danger of jacobinism w^as past, were endeavouring to disarm them of 
the means of carrying on the war, which they were waging against its 
remnant, by those arts w'hich they employed for bending them dowm 
before its meridian splendour. They told th^ again that, by resisting 
that pestilent mischief, they were promoting distress, they were despising 
humanity. They told them that they had spent above two hundred mil¬ 
lions for a phrase—for the words ** just and necessary.” ** I hope. Sir,” 
said Mr. Pitt, “ that the people gf this country will not be governed by 
w'ords.—No, Sir, the people of England ij||ill not be so misled. Wc 
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have spent two hundred millions ; but what has been the object;—what 
have been the fruits of this expenditure ? If this country has spent two 
hundred millions, they have been spent to prestTve the sources of its 
prosperity, its happiness, its glory, its freedom. Yes, Sir, we have spent 
that sum ; and, I trust, we are ready, as I am sure we are able, to spend 
two hundred millions more for purposes so great and important. I 
trust this country is ready to exert its efforts to avail ourselves of the 
assistance of our allies to obtain real security, and solid^eace.” 

Mr. Pfh: examined another ground of argument assumed by Mr. Tierney, 
who had said that the war could not be just, because it was carried on 
for the restoration of the House of Bourbon ; * and, secondly, that it 

Whatever Mr. Tierney’s ideas might be of the justice of the attempt to secure to the Princes 
ot the House of Bourbon the throne of their ancestors, it is most certain, that the British nation 
liad formally, and repeatedly, guaranteed,tip the most solemn manner, the possession of the 
Throne of France to the Princes of that House. 

By the second article of the treaty of Paris, concluded in 1783, “ the triple alliance of the 
Hague of 1717, and the quadruple alliance of I.ondon, 1718,” (with other treaties therein spe¬ 
cified) are declared to “ serve as the basis of that treaty ; and, for this purpose, they were both 
renewed and confirmed, in the best form.” WJicse treaties, then^ were in full force at the 
period of the deposition of Louis XVI. By the treaty of Utrecht, the Kings of England and 
France reciprocally guaranteed their respective rights to the Tlnones which they filled ; but, 
in the triple alliance of^l7, they went still further; for, by the seventh article of that treaty, 
it was stipulated, that, the kingdoms (of France or England) he dhiurbed by wteslim quarrels^ 
“ or by rebellions on aceoulit of the said successions, or under any other pretence whatever, the ally, thus 
“ in trouble, shall have full right to demand the succours therein above-mentioned,” that is to 
say, each nation was to furnish to the other, on demand, in such an event, 8,000 foot, and 
2,000 horse. And, by the fourth article of the quadruple alliance, signed in 1718, to which 
England, France, Holland, and the German empire, were parties, England, and the two other 
powers, “ promise to guarantee and defend the right of succession tv the kingdom of France, against 
“ all persons whatsoever, who may presume to disturb the order of the said succession.’* 

Now, as these treaties were solemnly renewed and confirmed by the treaty of Paris, (and their 
renewal and confirmation were, at that period, sanctioned with the approbation of Mr. Fox and 
his friends) it follows, of course, that Louis XVI. when his throne was attacked by rebels, had 
a right to call on the British nation to defend it with a force of 10,000 men; and that, so far 
from acting unjustly by a ready compliance with such a demand, the government could not 
have resisted it, without a palpable breach of treaty, a manifest violation of good faith, and a 
flagrant act of injustice. 

This subject is ably di.scussed in a letter addressed to me, in 1800, by my late worthy ami 
learned friend, the Reverend John Brand, “ on Buonaparte's proposals for opening a negotiation 
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could not be necessary, because Ministers had refused to negotiate for 
peace when an opportunity for negotiation was offered them. As to the 
first proposition, Mr. Tierney had assumed the foundation of the argu- 
gument, and had left no ground for controverting it, or for explanation, 
because be said that any attempt at explanation upon that subject was 
the mere ambiguous unintelligible language of rfs and buts, and of special 
pleading. Now, Sir,” said Mr. Pitt, ** I never had much liking to 
special pleading ^ and, if ever I had any, it is, by this time, almost 
entirely gone. He has besides so abridged me of the use of particles, 
that, though I am not particularly attached to the sound of an «/%r a hut, 
I would be much obliged to the honourable Gerttleman if he would give 
me some others to supply their places. Is this, however, a light matter, 
that it should be treated in so light a manner ? The restoration of the 
French monarchy, I will still tell the honourable Gentleman> I consider as 
a most desirable object, because I think it would afford the strongest and 
best security to this country and to EuHope. But this object may not be 
attainable ; and if it be not attainable, we must be satisfied with the best 
security which we can find independent of it. Peace is most desirable 
to this country; but negotiation may be attended with greater evils than 
could be counterbalanced by any lienefits which would result from it. 
And //“this be found to be the case; if it afford no prospect of security; 
if it threaten all the evils which we have been long struggling to avert; 
if the prosecution of the war afford the prospect of sllpaining complete 
security ; and if it may be prosecuted with increasing commerce, with 
increasing means, and with increasing prosperity, except what may result 
from the visitations of the Seasons; then, I say, that it is prudent in us 
not to negotiate at the present moment.—These arc my huts and my ifs. 
This is my plea, and on no other do 1 wish to be tried, by God and my 
Country.” 

During this discussion, a subject wholly foreign from it had been 
introduced into the debate, by Mr. Nichcdl, the ingenious Gentleman 


for peace, in tchich the British guarantee of the Crown of France to the House of Bourbon, contained in 
the triple and quadruple alliances, and renewed by the treaty of the year 17 S3, is considered, together 
with the conduct of our national parties relating to it,’* ;; 
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who, on a former occasion, had committed a trifling mistake about a 
parliamentary precedent which made against his argument instead of 
making Jbr it, as he had supposed, and stated. This subject was the 
existing scarcity of corn, which, owing to two unfavourable iseasoDS, 
prevailed to a considerable extent. The subject had been taken up by the 
Parliament, at an early period of the Session ; and the Government had 
adopted every practicable measure to avert the dreadful effects of so 
alarming a calamity. Tlie Patriots, however, discqi|Bpi, even in this 
national affliction, a ground for exultation, and a mHas of promoting 
their vilm s. They thought that, as the Government would be reduced 
to the necessity of expending large sums for the importation of foreign 
grain to supply the existing deficiency, there would not remain a suffi¬ 
ciency of the public revenue for the support of the war. And hence; they 
concluded, naturally enough, that Ministers would be compelled to throw 
themselves at the feet of the Corsican Usurper, and to subscribe to any 
terms which he might, in his ^sdom and justice, chuse. to impose on 
the country. They were aware, too, that, at all events, if they could 
persuade the people, that the scarcity was owing to the war, their own 
efforts would not fail to be powerfully assisted by popular clamour. Mr. 
Nicholl, impressed with these idea*, had triumphantly stated, and, as 
Mr. Pitt observed, with a gravity which seemed to testify bis sincerity 
in what he advanced, that twelve millions would be necessary to procure 
that supply of ^Ifin which this country required. Mr. Pitt trusted, 
that it would appear, in the consideration of the report of the Corn 
Committee, that there had already been a very considerable supplyHf corn 
obtained, and that there was not so much to be apprehended on the score 
of scarcity as some supposed. But, besides that Mr. ^Nicholl had exag¬ 
gerated the supply that would be required, lie inferred, that we should 
not be able to find pecuniary resourses both for the war, and to obviate 
the danger of scarcity. Doubtless, however, there was no difficulty in 
supplying both demands. No man, who thought the war right and 
politic, would suppose that thtiee supplies which were necessary to support 
it with vigour, and to bring it to a successful termination, should be 
withholdcn, because there happened to exist a scarcity which had no 
connection with the war, and which the prosecution of it could in no 
way affect. The fallacy of ascribing that scarcity to the war, was no 
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less unfounded in reasoning than it was misehicvous in its consequences. 
Mr. Pitt was tiie more induced to testify thus publicly the disapprobation 
which such language excited in his mind, when he observed the insidious 
use that was made of it, in promoting certain measures out of doors ; a 
language, indeed, contrary to all honest principle, and repugnant to every 
sentiment of public duty. The proposed subsidies were opposed only 
by nineteen votes,^ and supported by one hundred and sixty-two. 

The OppositJBI^: during this session ; pursued the same line of con¬ 
duct which they had observed, almost invariably, from the beginning 
of the contest, by harassing Ministers with perpetual questions on the 
precise object of -the war, with a view to betray them into some un¬ 
guarded admissions, which might supply a ground for exciting a popu¬ 
lar outcry against them; and with frequent resolutions, the object of 
which was to compel them to open a negotiation with the enemy. 
Three distinct motions, of this kind* were submitted to the House of 
Commons, before the Parliament was prorogued. The first, by Mr. 
Tierney, who moved, on the last day of February, that it was the 
opinion of the House, that it was both unjust and unnecessary to carry 
on the war, for the purpose of restoring monarchy in Francethe 
second, by Mr. Johnes, to the same effect, on the eighth of May; and 
the third, on the ninth of July, by Mr. Western. All these motions 
produced discussions, in w hich the Ministers took ^tle part; and in 
which the same arguments which had been confuted, a hundred times, 
werc^i^ain urged, with confidence undismayed by resistance, and undi- 
minished by defeat; and they were all rejected by great and decisive 
majorities. 

The means of raising the supplies for the year were laid before the 
House of Commons, on the 24th of February. They amounted to 
^’39,500,000. The Income Tax afforded .s£.’5,300,000 towards this sum, 
besides .s^l, 700 , 000 , which was assigned,^ut of its produce, for the pay¬ 
ment of a part of the interest of a loan of .s£l 8,500,000, which, with the 
casual, permanent, and other taxes, together with three millions, paid 
by the Bank, for the renewal of their charter, a vote of credit to the 
same amount, and five millions and a half of surplus from the consoli- 
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dated fund, supplied the whole expences of the-year. The only interest 
remaining to be provided for by new taxes, was .=^313,000 ; ai^id this 
was defrayed by a new duty of five per cent, on all kinds of tea, and 
a small augmentation of the duties on rum and brandy. 

The failure of the expedition to Holland was made a subject of Par¬ 
liamentary discussion, in both Houses, in the month of February. 
On the tenth, Mr. Sheridan introduced a motion J^.an inquiry into 
that business; and, two days after, it was brought f^^|rd in the Upper 
House Lord Holland. The inquiry, however, was rejected by large 
majorities, on both occasions. In the Commons, Mr. l^itTiiey observed, 
that the capitulation seemed to him to fix an indelible stain on the 
national character, and to inflict a deep wound on the soldier’s honour. 
The observations before made on that convention will suflieietitly prove 
my concurrence in the former part of this opinion ; but I cannot consi¬ 
der the honour of the soldier as at all implicated in a transaction, not 
preceded by the defeat of the troops, and originating solely in the 
commander. 

An act for renewing the act, enabling his Majesty to detain persons 
suspected of treasonable conspiracies, was passed on the 25th of Febru- 
ar}% after the usual opposition; and it soon received the royal sanction. 
A bill was also pissed in the course of the session, in consequence of the 
scarcity of corn, to prevent the sale of new bread. The object of this 
law was to diminish the consumption of bread ; it being conceiiHd, that 
a man could not eat so much of stale bread as he could of new. It 
gave rise to a great number of convictions in the metropolis, the bakers 
persisting, in violation of the law, in the sale of new bread. 

The attention of Parliament was called to a measure of a very different 
kind, by Sir Henry Mildmay, on whose motion the House of Com- 
nions, on the twenty-seconc^of May, resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to consider of an aet made in the thirty-first year of 
his present Majesty, intituled, An act to relieve, upon conditions, 
and under restrictions, the persons therein described, from certain penal- 
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lies anti disabilities, to fviiich Papists, or persons professing the Popish 
religi^, were by law subject.” 

The reason assigned by Sir H. Mildmay, for this proceeding, was the 
alleged increase of popery, owing to the conduct of certain religious 
societies, which had fled from the revolutionary persecutions in Prance, 
anti had ft)und a refuge in this country. The members of tliese monas¬ 
tic in8titutions»,ygM content with the asylum thus afforded them, and 
with the permi^lllp^ to exercise their religious rites with perfect freedom, 
had offiinded against the laws ot the country by admitting yotteg Png- 
lish-vvoinen to take the veil, and to devote themselves to a monastic life. 
Sir Henry paid a tribute of justice to the peaceable demeanour, and to 
the most unassuming and unobtrusive gratitude, of the French emigrant 
priests; but he declared his opinion—an opinion in which every honest 
and conscientious Protestant must concur—that while it was highly pro¬ 
per to extend the fullest toleration to monastic societies, of both sexes, 
already formed, it would be highly imprudent to suffer the vacancies, 
wliich might occur, to be filled up by subjects of this country;—and that 
the greatest care should be taken carefully to guard against the admission 
of any new members, whose first obligation, on entering into such 
societies, was subversive of those laws and liberties, which the wisdom 
of our ancestors long since introduced amongst us. It fell within the 
observation of Sir Henry himself to know, that, in each of the two 
monastic societies, esttsblished at Winchester, several persons had been 
sufleredfto take both veils since their residence in that city; and, as he 
was credibly informed, a great variety of similar instances might be pro¬ 
duced, from diflerent parts of the country, where these monastic insti¬ 
tutions had been permitted to establish themselves. These practices, 
he thought, should be nipped in the bud, else we might live to lament 
that the national humanity had been abused, and that Parliament, by 
voting money for their subsistence, had, in some degree, been made a 
party to the revival of what seemed to them the most unnatural part of 
the Romish faith, when it might be too late to extirpate the evils 
which the influence of such a system might hate introduced into 
tlie country. Another subject, to which he called the attention of the 
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House, was the recent foundation of a great variety of Catholic schools, 
many of which were engrafted, and were under the immediate’%o|)er- 
intendence and influence of, these monastic establishments. This fact 
had given considerable alarm and uneasiness to those reverend persons 
whose high situations in the regular church had placed the interests of 
the Protestant communion particularly in their liands. The resolution 
which he proposed was similar to a regulation which he understood to 
have been adopted in 1763, when the Catholic provi||H||pP Canada was 
ceded to England, namely, to place within the pi|^|||nlh' of the law 
those coiivents which actually existed, but not to^uror, on any pre¬ 
tence whatever, the admission of any new members into such societies. 
In submitting this subject to Parliament, he had complied with the 
general voice of the public, laity as well as clergy. When he added, 
to the considerations already stated, the temptation, he might say the 
bribe, which was held out to the public, by offering to educate children, 
in these Catholic seminaries, free from any expence to their parents, 
he thought he was not calling upon the House for any unreasonable inter¬ 
ference, when he suggested the expediency of revising and re-con»ider- 
ing the present laws, and of adding such strength to the arm of the execu¬ 
tive power as might be necessary to meet the existing emergency. He 
then moved the following resolutions : 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the temporary resi¬ 
dence in this kingdom, of certain monastic societies, should be per¬ 
mitted, subject to the provisions of an act passed in the thirty-thifS year 
of his present Majesty, intituled, ** an act for establishing regulations 
respecting aliens arriving in this kingdom, or resident therein, in certain 
casesand that the admission of any new members into such societies 
should be prohibited, and that the names and numbers of persons belong¬ 
ing thereto should be annually returned to the Court of Quarter-Sessions, 
in which they reside. 

“ That all persons, undertaking the public education of youtli in the 
Romish faith, should also return annually to the court a list, contain¬ 
ing the names and number of their pupils, together with the names and 
places of abode of their respective parents; and that a power be given 
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to magistrates, appointed by the Quarter-Sessions, to inspect such insti- 
tutidfis at pleasure,” 

The resolutions were supported by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Bragge, Mr. New- 
bolt, and Mr. .Tohnes; and were opposed by Mr. Hobhouse and Dr. 
Lawrence. The former observed, that the provisions of the alien-act 
were siitiicient toprovide a remedy for theevil complained of; but he 
was properly^^llBlIlded, that that act could have no reference to the 
conduct of miHIp^ubjects. On the twenty-third of June, a bill, 
founded on the iramlition, was introduced into the House of C^inmons, 
when it produced a warm debate, supported, on the one side, by Messrs. 
Windham and Sheridan, and, on the other, by Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir 
William Scott, Mr. Dudley Ryder, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Perceval. 
Mr. Windham ridiculed the idea of existing danger from the Catholic 
religion, at a time when it had been proscribed in France, and persecu¬ 
ted in most of the Continental States;—^he considered the cry of the 
church is in danger” as an old and obsolete clamour, having no mean¬ 
ing, and portending no evil. A little opposition he regarded as a salu¬ 
tary thing, as calculated to impute the Ministers of the Established 
Church to a more rigid performance of their duty. If any one, indeed, 
attempted to preach up the rights of man, and insubordination to 
lawful authority, to silence such doctrines would be a work of necessity ; 
but popery had nothing in it of that dangerous tendency, and might 
be met fairly in the field of argument. 

These were the sentiments of all the friends and immediate followers 
of the late Mr. Burke, who, most acutely alive to all the dangers of 
jacobinism, could descry danger in nothing else. And, because the 
Catholic priests in France, and the Pope himself, had been persecuted, 
oppressed, and exiled, by the Jacobins, they conceived that the Romish 
religion had lost all its terrors, and had, as it were, suiFered a political 
purification, which rendered it perfectly harmless. Engrossed by the 
contemplation of this one terror, they had lost sight of the cause of 
those dangers which threatened the civil and ecclesiastical establishments 
of this country with dissolution, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
and w hich had given birth to that revolution which placed the House 
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of Brunswick, on the Throne. And, considering the question, as if 
there had been no alternative between Popery and Infidelity, they yirces- 
santly espoused the former as the only barrier against the latter. As this 
self-deception originated in a most laudable and honourable principle, 
it is impossible to speak of it with severity; but as it may lead to con¬ 
sequences highly perilous to a Protestant community, and, as it had already 
led to great political errors and evils in Ireland, it becomes necessary to 
mark it with sufficient force to render its nature cleaditoitelligible, and 
to put the nation on its guard against its dangerous jmM|pey. It affords 
matter for surprize, that one very strong fact conn^^®" wifh this sub¬ 
ject should have wholly escaped the observation of these strenuous anti¬ 
jacobins ; namely, that all the jacobins in this country, and more 
especially in Ireland, were the loudest advocates in favour of the Catho¬ 
lics, and of the Catholic religion; and that jacobinical principles were 
most openly professed by those who took a leading part in the discus¬ 
sions, both in Parliament and elsewhere, and who suj)portcd all the 
resolutions and measures proposed for admitting the Papists to a full 
participation of political power. Surely the obvious deduction from 
these facts is, that Popery could form as close an alliance with jacobin¬ 
ism, as it could with arbitrary power. It is not less remarkable that, 
on the present occasion, none of those noisy patriots, w ho, at their tavern 
orgies, were perpetually declaiming in favour of the principles of the 
Revolution of 1688, which were essentially Anti-Popish, took the 
smallest part in the debate, wdth the exception of Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Erskine, the former of whom opposed, wdiile the latter supported, 
the bill. 

Other objections, stated by Mr. Windham, were more solid. He 
observed, that where no danger existed, no precaution w as necessary ; 
where there was no disease, no remedy was required. He complained 
of the readiness displayed by persons in calling for the interference of the 
House, which he considered as one of the evils of the times. The Courts 
below kept up their price. There were found no frivolous applications ; 
the experiment was too costly. Parliament only was cheap. The legis¬ 
lature was as accessible as the Parish pump; it might be wmrked by the 
first man who put his hand to it. This alone appeared to him a suffi- 
VOL. III. 4 H 
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dent reason for patting a stop to the farther progress of a bill so nuga¬ 
tory ^nd useless. 

The bill, however, passed the House of Commons, after it had under¬ 
gone various modifications, and after the insertion of one most objec¬ 
tionable clause, which was used as a strong argument against it in the 
Upper Flouse. This clause went to empower the King, at his discre¬ 
tion, to license 'iflilkadmission of any person into a monastic or religious 
bouse, during iPj^^ar. When the bill was carried to the Lords, it 
was strongly op^sed by the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Horsley, who, 
after contending for the perfect adequacy of the existing laws to the 
removal of the evil complained of, represented the bill as unconsti¬ 
tutional and dangerous, on account of the alarming power which it 
would place in the hands of the King. It enabled the King, (by the 
clause before noticed) to license the performance and observance of 
the rites and ordinances of monastic institutions, any law or statute to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Now penance was a rite of tlie Romish 
church. Would his Majesty expose any of his subjects to corporal 
punishment ?—Would the Lords allow the Pope’s bulls to come again 
into England, and give the King a suspending power ? The Bishop 
had no objection to that clause of the bill which required Catholic 
scl tool masters to make an annual return of their pupils ; he thought 
such a regulation ought to be extended to all schools, particular!)' to 
those of Protestant dissenters, where the doctrines of jacobinism, sedi¬ 
tion, and infidelity, were but too frequently inculcated to his certain 
knowledge. lie was a sincere friend to the toleration of all Christians, 
of whatever sects. By Christians he meant those who acted up to 
the thirty-nine Articles, the Confession of the Saxon churches, and 
those who conformed to the ancient discipline of the Protestant church, 
as settled at the Reformation;—not those who wanted to reform, to 
pull down the hierarchy, and appropriate to other uses the patrimony 
of the Church, who denied the divinity of our Saviour,* and wanted 

* It is important Jiere to remark, that the Bishop, most evidently, did not consider as 
Christians those •voho denied the divinity of our Saviour. The Unitarians expressly deny that 
divinity, yet do not scruple to associate for the promotion of what they call Christian know¬ 
ledge ! ! The fact is, that none can be deemed Christians who do not believe in Christ, in 
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to get rid of the Athanasian Creed. In all such questions as the present, 
the grand consideration should be, ne quid detrimenti Ecclesia ‘Angli- 
cana capiat. There was great danger to be apprehended from what 
were called Charity and Sunday Schools, in, and about, the Metropolis. 
His Lordship concluded by moving to postpone the bill for three 
months. After some observations, in support of the bill, from the 
Bishop of Winchester, and others, in opposition to it, by the Chancellor, 
Loughborough, the Bishop of Rochester’s motioi^feas carried, and 
the bill consequently lost. 

In the course of the Session Lord Auckland had brought forward, 
in the House of Peers, a subject of the greatest importance to the morals 
of the people, and, consequently, to the welfare of the State; the 
great prevalence of adultery, as exemplified in the multiplied applica¬ 
tions for bills of divorce. The measure by which it was proposed to 
check the alarming increase of this evil was, by preventing the inter¬ 
marriage of the adulterous parties after the bond of matrimony, in the 
first instance, had been dissolved by a Legislative Act. A similar bill 
had been introduced thirty years before, by the Duke of Athol, when 
it passed the Lords unanimously, but was negatived by the Commons ; 
and a similar attempt, by the Bishop of Durham, in 1779> experienced 
a similar fate. Hitherto, then, the Lords had unanimously acknow¬ 
ledged the necessity of a measure which the Commons refused to 
adopt. — In the present instance, however, that unanimity did not 
appear. The bill was strongly and vehemently opposed, on a sound 
pretext, indeed, but by most wretched arguments. It was pretended 
that the proposed prohibition to marry would increase the sin of adul¬ 
tery ! It would also shut out all possibility, on the part of the adultress, 
to return to virtue ; and reduce her, in a manner, to the necessity of 


the doctrines which he taught, and in the account which he gave of himself, and of his mis¬ 
sion. It has always appeared to me to be a most extraordinary perversion of human intellect, 
in persons who consider the Redeemer of mankind as the promulgator of a perfect system 
of ethics, yet disbelieve the account which he himself gave of his divine nature; for, if 
there were real ground for their disbelief, as they, of course, suppose there is, Jesus Christ 
would be an impostor of the worst description, and, therefore, could not be entitled to 
respect, as the founder of a moral code. 
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leading a life of prostitution. By those who used these arguments, 
not rftore destructive of all moral principle, than repugnant to right 
reason and common sense, it seems to have been conceived that virtue^ 
in such cases, consisted in the continued enjoyment of the fruits of sin; 
in the constant possession of that sensual reward, which had led the 
adultress to violate her marriage vow, to l^ak through every maternal 
and conjugal tie, and to disobey a positive command of God. And, 
farther, that thil^^was no alternative between such a connection and a 
life of prostitutieSn. It never occurred to these Men of the World, that 
retirement, penitence, and prayer, were best adapted to restore a lost 
woman to peace of mind, and to the consolations of hope; to enable 
her to make the best reparation in her power for the past, and to open 
to her the most encouraging prospect' for the future.—^These vain Legis¬ 
lators never considered the controuling influence of example on female 
morals ; the pernicious effect, on society, of holding up to the contem¬ 
plation of the rising generation, a triumphant adultress, revelling in all 
the luxury of guilt, and obtaining not merely pardon, (which it is not 
for a Christian to withhold) but protection, countenance, and support, 
from a liberal world, without the observance of that indispensable 
condition prescribed by a Divine lawgiver,— Repentance; and for no 
other reason than that she had succeeded in making the partner of her 
sin, her partner for life! 

The Duke of Clarence took an active part in opposition to the bill, 
and, in the course of a long speech, made an observation which it would 
ill-become the historian of the times to pass over without an appro¬ 
priate comment.—He stated the Royal marriage act to be an act in 
consequence of which he could not marry ; it, indeed, placed him in 
the same situation in which the present bill would generally place those 
who should unfortunately fall unden' its provisions.''* Now the whole 
scope of the argument detailed in the printed speech, whence this pas¬ 
sage is extracted, goes to establish the point,—that if the bill passed 
into a law, its inevitable effect would be to reduce divorced adultresses 
to the necessity of leading a life of prostitution; even a “ perpetual 

* Substance of the Speeches of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, in the House of 
Lbrds, April 5, May 16, 21, and 23, 1800, against the Divorce Bill. 
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prostitution was expressly stated to be the consequence of the bill. 
But I shall adopt the reflections of a contemporary writer on this remark, 
which are in perfect unison with my own.—“ The analogy contended 
for, then, is, that the act alluded to absolutely prevents the marriage 
of the male members of the Royal Family, and reduces them to tlte 
necessity of living in a dHte of perpetual fornication. If such were 
really the effect of the act, it must meet with the unqualified repro¬ 
bation of every good Christian, and ought instantly expunged from 
the Statute book. But the act of the 12th Geo. III. has no such sin 

V, 

to answer for. It only prohibits the marriage of the Royal Family 
without the previous consent of the King; nor is the prohibition even 
absolute, for where any one of the Royal Family, of the age of twenty- 
five, has given twelve months notice to the Privy Council of his inten¬ 
tion to marry, he is at liberty to marry, unless, in the interval, both 
Houses of Parliament have expressly declared their .disapprobation of 
the proposed connection. The fact, therefore, was misrepresented, 
and seems to have been intended only to supply an excuse for any of 
those illustrious personages, if any such there should ever unfortunately 
be, who, forgetting what they owed to their God, their country, and 
themselves, should be induced to lead a profligate and immoral life. But 
no such excuse can be found. If personages, so circumstanced, should 
ever feel the hardship of being unable to contract such marriages as 
their inclination might lead them to form ; they should consider, first, 
the principle of the prohibition, the sacrifiee of individual convenience 
to general good, deducing the wdsdom and necessity of it from those 
melancholy pages of our history which exhibit the destructive conse¬ 
quences of the civil contentions which divided the rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster, and deluged the kingdom with blood ; and, .secondly, 
that. from the situation which imposes such hardships adequate advan¬ 
tages arise; the comforts of affluence without exertion of body or mind; 
rank and dignity, without any previous effort to obtain them, and exclusive 
privileges without the necessity of personal qualifications; and, thirdly, 
they should i-ecollect, that no human law whatever can afford an excuse 
for the violation of a divine precept.” 


The very weak, and most objectionable, arguments urged, in oppo- 
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sition to this salutary measure, were most ably confuted by Lords Auck¬ 
land, Eldon, Hobart, and Grenville; and by the Bishops of London, 
Rochester, and Durham. And the bill, at length, passed the Upper 
House by a small majority. In the Lower House it was supported by 
Mr. Pitt, who considered its provisions as calculated, upon the whole, to 
produce a beneficial effect on society; but|k was thrown out, on the 
report, by a majority of thirty-nine. Thus^e Commons, for the third 
time, defeated the virtuous efforts of the Lords, and left a crime, which 
strikes at the ro^of all domestic happinass, scatters discord and misery 
over the social system, and shakes to the centre the whole fabric of civil 
society, to the sole correction of laws which experi(jnce had proved to 
be wholly inadequate to its suppression, or even to ib prevention. The 
Parliament was prorogued on the twenty-ninth of July. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Military operations on the Continent—Genoa surrenders to the AustnaSS—Buonapartd enters 
Italy—Drives the Austrians from Milan and Pavia—Unaccountable inactivity of the Aus¬ 
trian Commander, General Melas—Battle of Marengo—The French defeated on every side 
—Battle restored by a'lpasterly manoeuvre of General Desaix—Victory finally declares for 
the French—Impatience of the Austrian troops to attack the French the next morning— 
Disgraceful Convention concluded by Melas—Moreau enters Germany and overruns Saxony 
—An Armistice—Renewal of military operations in Germany—^The Battle of Hohen- 
linden—Peace concluded at Luneville—By this treaty the French realize the projects of 
Brissot and Robespierre by extending their boundary to the Rhine—Afifairs of Egypt— 
Treaty of El Arish—Kleber assassinated—He is succeeded in the command of the Army by 
Menou—State of Public Affairs at the close of the eighteenth century—View of Mr. Pitt’s 
policy—Considerations on the probable state of the country had a different system of policy 
been pursued—The argument illustrated by a reference to the actual state of those powers 
who had procured peace with France—^The origin of the war, its progress, and its partial 
failure, considered in relation to Mr. Pitt's conduct—Effect of the war upon England bene¬ 
ficial upon the whole—Scarcity of Corn—Reflections on its causes— W ar proved not to 
increase the price of Corn—Popular commotions in the Capital—Parliament convened— 
The King’s Speech—Legislative measurl^ adopted for averting the effects of scarcity— 
Wise principles of political economy entertained by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Tierney moves an 
inquiry into the State of the Nation—Motion rejected by one hundred and fifty-seven to 
thirty-seven—Principles avowed by the Northern powers—Incompatible with the maritime 
greatness and commercial interests of Great Britain—Contrary to the estabfished Law of 
Nations—Meeting of the Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland—New title assumed by the King—Reflections on the abandonment of the old title 

of Ring of France —Mr. Addington again elected Speaker of the House of Commons_ 

Difference between the King and his Ministers on the Catholic Question—Mr. Pitt’s former 
declaration on this subject referred to—Remarks on the conditions which Mr. Pitt had 
declared to be necessary for the adoption of the proposed measure—These conditions shewn 
not to exist—No pledge given by Mr. Pitt to the Irish Papists to bring forward the Questioii 
of giving them further indulgences—Mr. Dundas commissioned to open the matter to the 
King—Result of the conference—Examination of the arguments in favour of the Question 
—The Coronation Oath—^The King complete master of the subject—Refuses to yield his 
conscience to the force of metaphysical subtleties—His Majesty resolutely objects to the 
proposal of his Ministers—Mr. Pitt a sincere friend to the Established Church—Remarks 
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on the new Test, which he meant to Introduce as a substitute for the existing Test—Its 
efficacy denied—Mr. Pitt deceived as to the Catholic Question—Inefficacy of the proposed 
measure maintained—That measure at variance with the general principle of Mr. Pitt’s 
policy—Probable cause of his conduct on this occasion—Reflections on the imputed change 
in the principles of modern Papists—Existence of such charge disproved by the pastoral 
letter of Dr. Troy—The fourth Council of Lateran imposes obligations on a Papist incom¬ 
patible with his duty to a Protestant Government—^T^ Papists of Ireland should have been 
called upon to renounce the principles contained in am'_ decrees of that Council—Distinc¬ 
tion draw'n between toleration and encouragement —Mir. Pitt and his principal colleagues 
tender their resignation to the King; but offer to remain in place till a new Ministry is 
formed:—^The Imperial Parliament opened by the King—Speech from the Throne—Debate 
on the Address in the House of Commons—Speech of Mr. Grey—His sentiments incom¬ 
patible with the principles of the Old Whigs—Ministers defended by Mr. Pitt—Address 
carried—Lord Grenville, in the House of Peers, avows the Ca^||plic Question to be the 
cause of the change of the Ministry—Mr. Pitt opens the Budget—^Takes a view of the pros¬ 
perous state of the Country—New Ministry—Mr. Addington Premier—Mr. Pitt and his 
friends promise to support the new Ministers—General character of the new Administra¬ 
tion—Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas explain their conduct in the House of Commons—Papers 
circulated among the Papists of Ireland by Lord Cornwallis—Animadversions on these 
papers—General remarks on the conduct of Mr. Pitt. 


[ 1800 .] After the unexpected discomfiture of the Russian army at 
the close of the last campaign, and the consequent triumph of the 
French arms in Switzerland, by which one main part of the campaign 
had been defeated, a total change took place in the command and dispo¬ 
sition of the allied forces. The was^ward disposition of the Russian 
Emperor, Paul, little inclined to listen to a calm investigation of facts, 
and easily led away by the hasty impulses of passion, had conceived an 
insuperable disgust at the unexpected disasters which had befallen his 
troops, in Switzerland and in Holland; and he, in consequence, recalled 
his whole army from the scene of action, and, instead of loading the 
conqueror of Italy with additional honours, he heaped insults on that 
venerable head which bowed beneath the weight of w'ell-earned laurels, 
and lel\ Suworrow, dejected and forlorn, to die of a broken-heart, the 
sad victim of injustice and ingratitude. The Archduke Charles, too, 
who gave fair promise of emulating the example of that renowned 
warrior, had, by the crooked policy, and ruinous influence, of the Aulic 
Council, which had controuled all his operations, and thwarted all his 
views, been deprived of the command of the Austrian troops. The 
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Austrians, in Germany, were now led by the veteran General, Kray j 
while Melas continued to command the imperial force employed in Italy. 
The first operation of any consequence, on the side of Italy, W|f 'the 
siege of Genoa, by the Austrkm^ who were assisted by an i^^lsh 
squadron, under the command of Lord Keith. Massena defended the 
city. After a series of iu|||il)S, in which many thousand lives were 
lost on both sides, Geno^llpfendered to the Austrians on the fourth of 
June. 


Meantime, Buonapartd collected a powerful mrray of reserve, in the 
plains of Burgund]||gpf which he took the command, about the middle 
of May. Having elfected the passage of the Alps with little opposition, 
he entered the plains of Lombardy; and advancing, with rapidity, 
compelled the Austrians to evacuate Milan and Pavia. Crossing the 
Po, he attacked a body of Austrians at Montebello, and forced them to 
retire. Melas, whose inactivity was unaccountable, had , neglected to 
oppose any adequate resistance to the inroads of the enemy, and was so 
badly informed of his movements, that he thought Buonapartd was at 
Dijon at the time when he was in Lombardy. Being, at last, however, 
awakened from his lethargy, he marched to encounter the victoiious 
army. On the l6th of June, a general action took place, near the 
village of Marengo, which, during nine hours, raged with great fury. 
About four in the afternoon, the Austrians had completely driven in 
every division of the French, and were on the point of obtaining a com¬ 
plete victory. At this critical period, the French General, Desaix, who 
had been taken prisoner on his return from Egypt, and iigjprudently 
liberated in time to be present at this action, proposed to Buonapartd to 
point some pieces of artillery against a particular part of the Austrian 
column, which, in the pursuit, had been injudiciously weakened; and if 
he made the impression which he expected, he intended to improve the 
advantage by bringing up the reserve, under his own command. Buona- 
partd was, at this time, so confused at his discomfiture, and so enraged, 
that he had lost all presence of mind, and was incapable of giving any 
distinct orders. Desaix, then, was left to follow the dictates of his own 
judgment; he executed the proposed manoeuvre ; it was productive of 
the expected effect i he led on his division with great gallantry an4 
VoL. III. 4 i 
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resolution, and turned the tide of victory in favour of the French. He 
fell, however, in the attempt. The battle lasted till the close of the day, 
when the French remained masters of the field. To the capture of the 
Austrian General, Zach, as he was hastening to give the necessary orders 
for repairing the confusion occasioned by the attack of Desaix, may the 
disastrous issue of this battle be principallj||ascribed. Still, the loss of 
the French was more considerable than llmt of the Austrians;—the 
former was stated, by accounts most to be relied on, to be from 12 to 
14,000 men ; while that of the latter did not exceed The Austrian 

soldiers were so enraged at having victory thus wrested from their l^nds, 
that they were loud in their calls upon their Q|l|imander, the next 
morning, to renew the contest. Instead of obeying this patriotic call,. 
Melas concluded an armistice, and afterwards a convention, by which he 
consented to restore to the French all the fortresses which Suworrow 
had taken from them in the preceding campaign ; thus abandoning, almost 
without a struggle, all the fruits of that warrior’s victories 

During these transactions in Italy, the French army, under Moreau, 
had entered Suabia, at the latter end of April, where it was opposed b}'^ 
General Kray. After various movements of little importance, they, at 
length, compelled the Austrians to retire, and, entering Bavaria, took 
possession of Munich, levied contributions on the Elector, and threat¬ 
ened the Hereditary States of the Emperor. Thus pressed, the Austrians 
deemed it expedient to consent to an armistice, which was concluded 
with Moreau, on the 14th of July. Count St. Julien was sent to Paris, 
by the Aiwstrian Court, where he exceeded his powers, by signing a sepa¬ 
rate treaty of peace with France, on the basis of the treaty of Campo 
Formio. This treaty the Emperor formally disavowed, and refused to 


* I must, once more, express my surprize at the conduct of English writers^ in adopting all 
the false accounts of the French Generals as true, even without stating them to be of French 
origin. The French, at the battle of Marengo, were superior in number to the Austrians, yet, 
in two works before noticed, the Annual Register for 1800, and Dr. Bisset’s History of the 
present reign, the superiority of numbers is assigned to the Austrians, and the most extravagant 
and unfounded praises arc lavished on Buonaparte, to whom the whole merit of the victory* 
(such as it was !) is ascribed, when, in fact, he had lost the battle, which was only restored by 
the judicious conduct of Desaix. 
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conclude any treaty, unless England was included in it. At the begin¬ 
ning of September, a proposal was made, through Mr. Otto, the French 
Commissary, residing in Ix)ndon, to the British Ministers, for concluding 
a naval armistice, on which condi|ion alone the First Consul would con¬ 
sent to prolong the armistice with Austria. A long correspondence took 
place on this subject, but itjUSvidently appearing that the only object of 
Buonaparte was to obtain ao opportunity of sending supplies to Malta 
and Alexandria, both of which were strictly blockaded by an English 
squadron ; and, as a new armistice was, during the negotiation, conclu¬ 
ded, with Austria, on condition of the surrender of the three important 
jfbrtresses of Philioi^urgh, Ulm, and Ingoldstadt, into the hands of the 
French, who thus soured an opening into the hereditary States of Austria, 
the proposal was ultimately rejected on the 9th of October. 

This armistice terminated on the 29th of November, when Moreau, 
resumed offensive operations. The Archduke John at fir^ obtained a 
considerable advantage over the French ; and he resolved to improve it 
by making a general attack on their lines, at Hohenlinden, on the third 
of December. But the elements proved more formidable to the Austrians 
tlian even the arms of the enemy. In consequence of a great snow, 
whicli fell on the moi*ning of the attack, the cent-ral column of the army 
alone reached tlie destined point; while an opportunity was afforded 
to the French to send a division, between that column and the left wing, 
so as to fall on the rear of the column, at the very moment when it 
began the attack in front. Still, under this manifest disadvantage, the 
Austrians gallantly supported the unequal contest for several hours, and 
inade the French pay dearly for the victory which accident and supe¬ 
riority of numbers had secured to them. The battle of Hohenlinden 
terminated the struggles of the Emperor for the recovery of those States 
which the enemy had wrested from him. He soon after sued for peace; 
and, on the ninth of February, 1801, signed the treaty of Luneville; by 
which France obtained a cession of all the German territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine, making that river, from the place where it leaves 
Switzerland to that where it enters Holland, the boundary of the new 
Republic; thus realizing the original projects of the first revolutionists. 
Tlie acquisition of Hiis territory destroyed one of the chief barrierg 

4 I 2 
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against the encroachments of France in the north of Europe. But, that 
no doubt might be left of the determination of France to overawe the 
empire, by the continual fear of hostile incursions into Germany, the 
restitution of Dusseldbrf, PLhrenbreitstein, Philipsburgh, Casscl, Khel, 
and Brissac, on the right bank of the Rhine, were rendered of little value 
by a stipulation that they should remain in the same state in which they 
were at the moment of their evacuation, that is, in ruins. France, there¬ 
fore, retained the power of interposition in the affairs of Germany, by 
the right which she had reserved to herself by this treaty, to settle the 
indemnities to be secured to the German Princes, who were propri¬ 
etors of the territory ceded to her, on the left ban|^f the Rhine; and 
by her ability, in consequence of these cessions, to make sudden irrup¬ 
tions into the heart of the hereditary States of Austria. Tstria, Dalmatia, 
and the Venetian Isles in the Adriatic, were secured to Austria, together 
with Venice, the Bocca di Cattaro, the canals and the country included 
between the hereditary States of Austria, the Adriatic Sea, and the Adige 
from the Tyrol to the mouth of that Sea;—the towing-path of the 
Adige to form the line of limitation. France took to herself, and for her 
vassal, the Italian Republic, or kingdom, as it was soon destined to be, 
.the dominions of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Modenese, whose 
sovereigns were to be indemnified for the territory, thus iniquitously 
wrested from them, by other territories to be wrested, in a manner 
equally iniquitous, from the Sovereign Princes of Germany. 

While France was thus employed in the execution of her ambitious 
plans, for humiliating her ancient rival, and for acquiring the ability to 
dictate laws to the continent, the Naval force of Great Britain had been 
engaged in harassing the coasts of the enemy, blockading 1^ ports, and 
intercepting his supplies. In August, an expedition was fit®! out, under 
the command of Sir James JSIurray Pulteney, and Sir j^hn Borlase 
Warren, whose first destination was against the Spanish port of Ferrol. 
After the troops w'^ere landed, however, the place was found too strong to 
be attacked with any prospect of success, and the attempt was, there¬ 
fore, relinquished. A more formidable force, both naval and military, 
was sent against Cadiz, under Lord Keith and Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
but, as a pestilent disorder raged in the city, daily destroying numbers of 
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the inhabitants, as it was, nevertheless, capable of making a long resist¬ 
ance, and, as the army had another and more important object in view, 
the destruction of the French in Egypt, this expedition was also aban¬ 
doned. A body of troops had been previously sent, under Major-General 
Pigot, to Malta, which surrendered to the English, on the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember. Here, and at Minorca, the greater part of the force destined for 
the attack upon Egypt was stationed, till the necessary preparations for 
that purpose were completed. In the West Indies, the Dutch settlement 
of Curacao was taken possession of by a British force, as was also the 
factory of Goree, on the coast of Africa. 

After Buonapartes flight from Egypt, Kleber entered into a conven¬ 
tion, at El Arish, with the commander of the Turkish forces, by which 
he agreed to evacuate that country, and to return, with his troops, to 
Europe.—And this convention having been referred to Sir Sidney Smith, 
by the Turks, it received his sanction; it was signed on the 21tli of 
January, 1801. As soon, however, as the British Cabinet were apprized of 
the fact, without being informed that Sir Sidney Smith had any share in 
the transaction, they wisely considered that it would be highly impolitic 
and improper, to suflbr such a French force to arrive in Europe, to rein¬ 
force the armies acting against their Ally, in Italy or Germany; and, 
accordingly, sent instructions to Lord Keith, the commander of the 
British fleet, in the Mediterranean, to prevent the execution of it, by cap¬ 
turing the troops, on their departure from Alexandria. These instructions 
were communicated to Kleber by the Admiral, when that general 
apprized the Turks, that there was an end to the convention; after 
which hostilities were renewed, and some advantages were gained by 
the French^ 

The mdl^it, however, that Ministers received certain information, that 
the treaty of El Arish had received the sanction of a British officer, 
although he was wholly unauthorized to act in a diplomatic character, at 
that time, and, consequently, had no power to sign such an instrument, 
they rather chose to risk all the inconvenience, which might result from 
the presence of Kleber’s army in Europe, than to subject the national 
character even to an unfounded imputation of a breach of faith, and 
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sent counter-instructions to Lord Kdth, authorizing him to fulfil the 
terms of tlie treaty, and to suffer the French to pass unmolested. While 
a negotiation was opened with Kleber, pursuant to these instructions, 
that (lencral was assassinated at Cairo, by a Turkish emissary, (on the 
14th of .lanuary, 1801,) when the command of the French army devolved 
on Menou, who had publicly professed the Mahometan faith, and added 
to his own name that of Abdallah. 

The close of the eighteenth century was marked by circumstances of 
a gloomy and a discouraging nature to England. All her plans for 
humbling the pride, curbing the ambition, and cnmll^ling the power, of 
her implacable enemy, had completely failed ; France had reduced the 
(Continent of Europe to that situation which enabled her, almost without 
the fear of opposition, to parcel out its various states at her pleasure, for 
the purpose either of dispossessing those who viewed her with a jealous 
eye, or of rey^arding others who were obsequious to her will. A very 
large portion of the territory included between tiie Texel and the Bay of 
Naples, was occupied by her tributaries and vassals, or by princes who 
trembled at her frown, and held their tottering powder by the frail tenure 
of her ruler’s will. Prussia, indeed, and Russia, had not yet bent beneath 
the wt'ight of her arms, nor sunk before the machinations of her intrigu¬ 
ing spirit. But the Emperor Paul, forsaking his alliance with England, 
had become her enemy, and the Prussian Monarch, who had, for some 
time, held the scale of victory in his hands, and might have made it 
preponderate against France, had he so chosen, with a contempt of all 
regard for the security of his owm Throne, and with a degree of folly 
scarcely to be conceived, indulged his ancient jealousy of the House of 
Austria, contemplated her humiliation with pleasure, pas&wely looked 
on w hile France w'as trampling, with fijrocious disdain, settled 

institutions of surrounding states, vainly imagining, thaMBpossessed 
the ability to stop her w ild career, wdienever her efforts shoiim be directed 
against himself, and, more effectually to favour her views, joined a hostile 
confederacy of the Northern powers, which, at the instigation of Paul, 
had been recently formed against England. 


But this state of things, though confidently asserted, by the Oppo 
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nents of Mr. Pitt, to be the natural result of his improvident measures, 
could not fairly be imputed to any disasters which it was in the power 
of the British Minister to prevent; nor to any chain of circumstances 
over which he had any controul. Had the sentiments of the Opposition 
been suffered to influence the conduct of the Cabinet, at the beginning 
of the year 1793, is it to be credited, that France would have remained 
quiet within her own boundaries, and have imposed a curb on that insa¬ 
tiate spirit of revolution and conquest which she had openly renounced, 
but invariably displayed ?—Had the insidious explanations of Chauvelin, 
and his new masters, been admitted as satisfactory by Mr. Pitt, though 
demonstrated to btf^lusive and false, by the Members of the Executive 
Council of France themsf'lv^es; would such admission have prevented the 
completion of a plan long formed for the invasif)n of Holland, (a plan 
which constituted an essential part of the revolutionaiy system,) by the 
army of Dumouriez ? Fortunately for the cause of truth, and for the 
satisfaction of posterity, the most incontrovertible documents have been 
supplied, by the French themselves, to prove, beyond the possibility of 
cavil, that, let the conduct of England have been what it would, they 
would have pursued, without scruple, their ambitious course, and have 
employed their arms, and their principles, for the subversion and min of 
the neighbouring powers. War, they declared to be necessary for the 
destruction of their own monarchy, and for the establishment of their 
Republic. It could not, then, have been avoided by us, without an abso¬ 
lute departure from the sage policy of our ancestors, from the system 
invariably pursued by our greatest Statesmen, and our wisest Monarchs; 
and without submitting to the degradation of abandoning, to the mercy 
of France, those allies, whom we were bound, equally by interest and 
by treaty^^^rotec^ against her attacks. We might, indeed, by a sacri¬ 
fice of character, and by a total disregard of the best interests 

of the have folded our arms, and looked patiently and passively 

on, like theming of Prussia, while France was extending her empire 
from the North to the South of Europe; from the Zuyder-zee to the 
Adriatic; while she subdued her allies, annexed the territories of sur¬ 
rounding powers to her own, and left us without a friend on the Con¬ 
tinent. But, by thus basely descending from the high station which we 
had hitherto held in the scale of European powers, would the interests 
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of the nation have been promoted;—would her commerce have been 
increased ;—would her strength have been augmented ?—^No, the com¬ 
merce of France would have superseded the commerce of England; 
France would have monopolized the Trade of Europe ; her fleets would 
have dictated laws to all the maritime powers; and her prohibitory decrees 
would have deprived us of all the Continental markets.—^Emboldened by 
our cowardice, presuming on our inactivity, she would have adopted 
every measure for counteracting our influence in the aflairs of Europe, 
and, in exact proportion as her means of annoyance would have been 
extended, by the uninterrupted exercise of her revolutionary power, 
would our means of offence and defence have beenJc||ntracted. Nor is 

W' gV" 

it to be supposed that our acquiescence would have appeased her enmity. 
If we cast our eyes on the fate of those powers, who not only observed 
the strictest neutrality, but who rendered her the most signal services, at 
the time of her greatest need, we shall see, that the reward of their 
prudence, their courtesy, Xhmv forbearance, and their friendship, was the 
subversion of their governments, the plunder of their property, and the 
destruction of their liberties. And, on what ground could England, the 
constant rival, and frequent enemy, of France, the only state which had 
ever imposed effective restraints on her ambition, who had often checked 
the progress of her arms, who had constantly defeated her fleets, and 
who was her successful competitor for pre-eminence in political and 
commercial consequence ; England, in short, who was at once envied, 
hated, and dreaded, by France ; on what ground could she expect to expe¬ 
rience from the conquerors of Europe, and the tyrants of the Continent, 
morejndulgent treatment, and a better fate, than Switzerland, Tuscany, 
Venice, Prussia, or Spain } 

Had England been able, with diminished resourcesi^^^bumbled 
spirit,—for humbled must the spirit of Englishmen !|^|Mbeen, at 
remaining passive spectators of the ruin of Europe, at contemplating 
the triumph of her natural enemy ;—still to defend herself against the 
undivided forces of France, strengthened, as they would have been, by 
the united navies of all the maritime powers of the Continent, she would, 
at least, have had to sustain a conflict more terrible, and more ruinous, 
than the lengthened war, which the support of her national character. 
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a sense of national security, and a regard for the obligation of treaties, 
induced her to wage. Sunk, and lest, in the estimation of Europe, 
the very source of national honour destroyed, with crippled commerce, 
and curtailed resources, had she fallen in such a struggle, she would have 
fallen unlamented and despised; and, even had she ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded, in the unequal contest so far as to preserve her territory entire, 
she would have only survived the wrecks, to become the contempt of 
Europe. 

In this view of the subject, the danger, arising from the principles of 
the French Reput^jil^ has been kept entirely out of sight, from a 
conviction that the^b^clusion which has been drawn is sufficiently solid 
without such a support. But, independently of the facts which have 
been stated, and of the arguments which have been used, it is con¬ 
tended that, if the war had not taken place, the free intercourse which 
would have continued between the two countries would have afforded 
such an opportunity to the French Jacobins to diffuse their abominable 
tenets in this kingdom, that a rebellion would, in all human probability, 
have ensued. Indeed, considering the various attempts to excite a 
spirit of disaffection in the country, and to stimulate the people to take up 
arms against the government, which, without this intercourse, were 
actually made, there can be very little reason to doubt that, had the 
intercourse subsisted, an active rebellion would have taken place, and, 
possibly, the Constitution, that sacred treasure which Englishmen have 
received from their forefathers, and which they justly regard as the 
greatest blessing which free subjects can enjoy, might have been 
destroyed by the unhallowed hands of furious demagogues, actuated 
by a blind zeal; but trained to desolation and murder, by the sage phi¬ 
losophers j|H||||P^ibli^an France. If, then, the ideas here advanced are 
just, on ^^Hpiportant question, the war saved the nation from all the 
horrors of arcvolution, or, at least, from all the miseries of a civil war; 
and England is indebted to it for the preservation of her matchless consti¬ 
tution, and of all the comforts and enjoyments of civil liberty and of 
social life. 

It is clear, therefore, if these premises be admitted, -first, that the 
VoL. III. 4 K 
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war could not have been avoided without the loss of national character, 
if it could have been avoided at all ;—and secondly, that, notw ithstanding 
the burdens w hich it imposed, and the disappointments with which it 
was too frequently marked, it was, on the whole, most beneficial in 
its effects to England. It w'ould only, then, remain to be considered, 
whether the failure to accomplish the great object of reducing the power 
of France, and of crushing the hydra of jacobinism on the continent, 
was imputable to the misconduct of the Minister. And, in order to 
come to a right decision, on this branch of the question, it should be 
first ascertained, whether it arose from causes which this country could 
controul, or from the conduct of other powers, w|||p settled their own 
plan of operations, and follow'ed their ow^i system ^Fpolicy. The prin¬ 
cipal causes of this failure were, the secession of the King of Prussia 
from the grand confederacy, and his subsequent neutrality;—the cor¬ 
ruption of the Austrian officers, in the first campaign in Italy; the 
mistaken tactics of the Austrian Generals; and the misconduct of 
the Aulic Council, in controuling the operations of the Archduke 
Cliarlcs, and in acting in violation of the plan of proceeding, settled by 
the allies;—and, lastly, the caprice of the Russian Emperor, in with¬ 
drawing his troops, and in leaving Austria to fight her battles alone. 
Not one of these measures depended upon the will of Mr. Pitt, who 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent their adoption. Whatever 
Great 13ritain could contribute to the support of the common cause, 
in men, money, or other implements of war, were liberally granted, 
promptly provided, and faithfully applied. In the sole instance, per¬ 
haps, of Holland, more might have been done, by timely exertion, 
and the employment of a more considerable force, than actually was 
done. Still, however, the Ministers were not responsible for the dis¬ 
graceful termination of that expedition, which wa^ an act^bt of neces¬ 
sity, but of choice, in the commander. 

Mr. Pitt, then, had nothing to reproach himself with, respecting the 
gloomy aspect of public affairs at the close of the century. The pros¬ 
pect was rendered still more dismal, by another occurrence, over which 
the Minister had no more controul, than he had over the operations and 
politics of the continental powers;—the scarcity of corn, the causes of 
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which had been grossly misrepresented, had excited a considerable 
degree of popular discontent and clamour. A serious disposition to 
tumult and riot, became manifest in the metropolis, in the autumn of 
1800, but although, by the indecisive conduct of the Lord Mayor, it 
was suffered to disgrace the country for several days, the active exer¬ 
tions of the magistracy, and the volunteers, finally repressed the growing 
spirit of outrage, and restored the capital to a state of tranquillity. 

Some of the most judicious writers on political economy have been 
enabled tc^ascertain, with as much.accuracy as such calculations will 
admit of, that thaijest crops of grain which are produced in the most 
favourable seasonslnll not yigld more than a sufficient supply for the 
consumption of the country for fifteen months; and that the worst 
seasons seldom produce more than sufficient for six months. On the 
present occasion, there had been two bad crops successively; that of 
1799 being almost the worst ever known ; and that of 1800 being one- 
fourth below an average crop. It is easy to perceive, that this circum¬ 
stance alone was sufficient to account for the scarcity and dearness of corn, 
without having recourse to the practice of monopoly and forstalling. 
Mot but that there was some reason to believe that the evil was, in a 
small degree perhaps, aggravated by the avarice of interested specu¬ 
lators, who, thinking to profit by the public calamity, accumulated 
considerable quantities of grain, much of which was spoiled, and thrown 
into the river. 

The best means of providing a remedy for this alarming evil, was 
the adoption of rigid economy in the consumption of bread, and the 
substitution of other nutritious food, more easily obtained. By these 
precautions, and by acts of charity, unexampled in extent, and in pro¬ 
priety of appfication, the worst effects of the scarcity were averted, and 
much of the distress, arising from the dearness of provisions, alleviated 
if not removed. But, it was a mortifying eircumstance to observe the 
apathy, and, in some instances, the discontent, with which the bounty 
exercised towards the poorer classes of society was received. It w'as, 
indeed, rather claimed as a right than accepted as a favour; and the 
strange and preposterous notion was entertained, that, in a season of 
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public calamity, occasioned by the visitations of Providence, the poor 
are to be exempted from all the inconveniences to which the rest of the 
community are subjected. 

It has been already observed, that some violent partisans, both in 
Parliament and elsewhere, ascribed the dearness, occasioned by the 
scarcity, to the tuar^ and inferred that the only effective remedy was 
peace. Now so little solid foundation for this inference was there, that 
a very acute writer on political economy has demonstrated, by a table of 
the prices of corn, from the year 1688 to the end of the year that the 

average price of wheat, in all the years of war, du|i||g that period, was 
21. 2s. lid. per quarter, and the average^rice, inHf the years of peace, 
2l. 5s. 3d. per quarter. So that, upon an average of one hundred and 
five years, the price of wheat, in times of war, was less than in times of 
peace, and that at a rate of 51. Ss. S^d. per cent. And the result of a very 
elaborate investigation of the subject was, that “ the effect of war is 
to reduce the price of wheat; and, it is probable, that of all the prime 
necessaries of life, which are not directly taxed.”*' 

But the effect produced by the wide diffusion of false notions on this 


* A determination of the average depression of the price of wheat in wary below that *of the precede 
ing peace; and of its re-advance in the following; according to its yearly ratesy from the revo¬ 
lution to the end of the last peace; with remarks on their greater variations in that entire period. 
By J. Brand, C. L. M. A. &c. &c. 1800. In this able tract, written for the laudable pur¬ 
pose of exposing the falsehoods of those who, from factious motives, had labouretl to per¬ 
suade the people that all the distress which they experienced from the extraordinary rise 
in the price of provisions was, exclusively, imputable to the war, “ The circumstances of 
these times,” says the judicious author—“ in which we are attacked by foreign war, and by sedi¬ 
tion at home, render this an error pregnant with the worst of dangers; the populace will 
yield a ready ear to the demagogue or agitator who is able to persuade them, that he is pos¬ 
sessed of a cure for any sufferings they may labour under; and this kingdom never contained 
in it such an army of enemies of this description. The calamities of adverse seasons, they 
persuade the uninformed class to be the guilt of their governors, and that they themselves 
are their only true protectors, the only persons attentive to their interests, which can be 
secured solely by embracing their measures. The ruin which the diffusion of such a belief 
may bring upon us needs not to be enlarged on : in this state of suffering of the poor, the 
seeds of commotion are widely sown; and the eruption of a single riot may be the com¬ 
mencement of a formidable insurrection; and that the signal of more.” 
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interesting subject, by a jacobin faction, who sought to convert the dis¬ 
tresses with which it had pleased Providence to afflict the country, into 
the means for its destruciion, and who had endeavoured, and in some 
instances successfully, to stimulate the lower orders, by a sense of their 
sufferings, to riot, insurrection, and rebellion, rendered it necessary 
to convene the Parliament sooner than was intended, for the express 
purpose of taking this matter into serious consideration, with a view, 
as well to the adoption of the best remedies of which the case would 
admit, as to the conveyance of a right understanding of the causes of 
the existing evil. Parliament, accordingly, met on the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, when the Kit|i||||in his speech from the Throne, immediately called 
their attention to me object .jwhich most interested his feelings,j and 
most affected the community; he earnestly conjured them to adopt all 
such measures as might, upon full consideration, appear best calcu¬ 
lated to alleviate the severe pressure now experienced, and to prevent 
the danger of its recurrence by promoting, as far as possible, the per¬ 
manent extension and improvement of agriculture. The general reme¬ 
dies more particularly recommended were economy in consumption, 
and encouragement of importation. Alluding to the complaint which 
had been publicly made of unfair practices in trade for increasing the 
price of provisions, his Majesty censured, on the one hand, all such 
practices should they be found to exist, and deprecated, on the other, 
the adoption of hasty prejudices, to which, it was possible, the com¬ 
plaints in question might be referred. “ If it should appear,” he said, 
** that the evil necessarily arising from unfavourable seasons has been 
increased by any undue combinations, or fraudulent practices, for the 
sake of adding unfairly to the price, you will feel an earnest desire of 
effectually preventing such abuses; but you will, I am sure, be careful 
to distinguish any practices of this nature from that regular and long- 
established course of trade, which experience has shewn to be indis¬ 
pensable, in the present state of society, for the supply of the markets, 
and for the subsistence of my people.” The King justly censured the 
disturbances which had occurred, in various parts of the kingdom, 
which he truly described as resulting from the acts of malicious and 
disaffected persons, and as calculated to increase the evil which they 
professed to remedy; and he paid a just tribute of praise to the conduct 
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of the volunteers, whose active elForts had contributed much to the 
repression of these outrages. 

Mr. Pitt, in supporting the address, in the Commons, which went 
merely to thank the Ring for his communieation, and to pledge the 
House to take the subject, recommended to their notice, into immediate 
consideration, strongly deprecated the introduction of party politics 
into a question of this nature; and he displayed notions of political 
economy not less correct than those which he manifested on matters of 
legislation and government. Having proposed that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee, for the purpose ofj||icouraging impor¬ 
tation by bounties, which he conceived^ to be th^most judicious and 
most effective remedy that could be adopted, and which measure had 
the advantage over every speculative project, by the experience which 
had been had of its efficacy during the two last years, he added, “ let 
investigation be pursued; let remedies be suggested : the House will 
hear with impartiality, and decide upon conviction. I do not hesitate, 
at the same time, to declare, that, to go beyond the remedy which is 
plain, practical, sanctioned by the soundest principles, and confirmed 
by the surest experience, must ever be a dangerous course ; it is unsafe 
in the attempt, it is unworthy of a statesman in the design, to abandon 
the system which practice has explained, and experience has strength¬ 
ened, for the visionary advantages of a crude, untried theory. It is 
no less unsafe, no less unworthy, of the active politician, to adhere to 
any theory, however just in its general principle, which excludes from 
its view those particular details, those unexpected situations, which 
must render the scheme of the philosophic politician in the closet inap¬ 
plicable to tlie actual circumstances of human affairs. But, if it be un¬ 
wise to be guided solely by speculative systems of political economy, 
surely it is something worse to draw theories of regulation from cla¬ 
mour and alarm. If we ought not to bend observation and experience 
to any theory, surely we ought much less to make just principles and 
tried causes yield to unwise prefects, struck out from temporary dis¬ 
tress, the oftspring not of argument, but of fear; not of inquiry, but 
of passion ; not of cool reflection, but of inflamed prejudice. No man, 
therefore, who duly considered the causes from which the prosperity 
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of the country had arisen, who well understood the foundation on 
whieh it stood, could think, for a moment, that to redress any sup¬ 
posed mischief, which, in times of peculiar scarcity and distress, mono¬ 
poly might be supposed to have occasioned, it would be right to strike 
at the freedom of trade, and the application of industry and capital; 
to do so would be to bring us back to something worse than the system 
that prevailed five hundred years ago; inasmuch as the state of the 
country, the distribution of property, and the employment of industry, 
were so infinitely different from that which obtained at that period. Indeed, 
nothing could be more absurd than to suppose that such a scheme, 
even though suited||o the aera from which it is derived, could be appli¬ 
cable to the new invests andjdemands of another state of society.” 

It was by this wise policy of rendering general principles subservient 
to practical benefits, by not wantonly departing from them, on the one 
hand, and by not pertinaciously adhering to them, on the other, accord¬ 
ing as the prosperity of the nation, and the good of the community, 
would be best promoted, that the public conduct of Mr. Pitt was inva¬ 
riably regulated. In fact, he was not a speculative, but a practical, poli¬ 
tician. He made the sum of general good, to be obtained by any mea¬ 
sure, the criterion by which he was guided in its adoption or rejection. 
He regarded theory as useful only in the direction of practice. He 
framed no speculative code to be consulted upon every emergency, but 
adapted his acts to the circumstances which immediately called for them. 

It is needless to repeat his arguments on the imputed effect of the 
war, in producing the existing scarcity, or the rise in the price of pro¬ 
visions, after w^hat has been stated on that subject. It will suffice to 
slate one plain decisive fact: in the years 1794 and 1795 the price of 
corn was very high, whereas, at a later period of the war, when, of 
course, any effect which it might produce on the price of corn would be 
increased, that is, from Michaelmas, 1796, to IV^dsummer, 1799, the 
price sunk below that which, in the present state of things, could 
afford a fair profit to the farmer, the average not exceeding 48s. 6d. per 
quarter. 
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The House formed itself into a general Committee, as proposed by 
Mr. Pitt, and adopted the following resolutions and bounties : That the 
average price of foreign corn in London should be published weekly in 
the Gazette, that on every quarter of imported wheat, weighing 424 
pounds, a bounty should be given equal to the sum, by which the 
average price published in the Gazette, in the third week after its 
importation, should be less than five pounds per quarter. On every 
quarter of barley, weighing 352 pounds, a bounty rendering its price 
equal to fifty shillings. On every quarter of rye, weighing 408 pounds, 
a bounty rendering its price equal to sixty-three shillings. On every 
quarter of oats, weighing I96 pounds, a ► bount^^^iaking the price 
seventy shillings. On every barrel of fine wheaten^our, weighing 196 
pounds, sold by auction, a bounty equal to sixty-eight, seventy-eight, 
eighty, eighty-eight, and ninety shillings, according to the period of its 
importation. On every hundred weight of rice from India, a bounty, 
making the price equal to thirty-two shillings; and, if from America, 
equal to thirty-five shillings. The reason assigned for this difference 
was, that rice from India, although brought from a greater distance, is 
purchased originally at a much lower price; but, by a subsequent reso¬ 
lution, the bounties rendered them equal. On every quarter of peas, a 
bounty equal to seventy-five shillings; and on every quarter of beans, a 
bounty equal to fifty shillings. 

The Committees of the two Houses afterwards published Reports, on 
the means, chiefly, of alleviating the present evil, replete with judicious 
remarks, and wholesome regulations; and no measure, which wisdom 
could suggest, was omitted to remove the weight of the pressure from 
the labouring classes of the community. On a subject so interesting 
to every individual, it cannot be deemed superfluous to state the result 
of the researches of the intelligent writer, whose opinions have been 
already cited, respecting the causes of scarcity, in the article of corn, in 
this country. After jewing that, from the year 17^5, we had a great 
export trade in corn, but that, since the year 177L a constant import 
had been necessary for our supply, Mr. Brand proceeds to make the 
following observations :— 
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Two causes may be assigned for this; the first of which shall be 
barely stated, without entering into any discussion upon it. Although 
the number of the inhabitants of the villages be increased, together 
with their skill in agriculture, whereby its product is considerably aug¬ 
mented ; yet it appears evident, that our manufactures, and manufac¬ 
turers, who are here to be taken as only consumers thereof, have 
increased with greater celerity ;—thus the product of the country is not 
so great as formerly, in proportion to the number of persons to subsist 
upon it. 

'' The second is,^that a greater consumption of wheat has taken place, 
by equal numbers or the lower class, in the latter period, than the for¬ 
mer. This may be shewn to be in the highest degree probable, from 
the prices of the table at the end of the war of 1740. .For, from the 
beginning of, to the end of, that term, which considerably exceeded 
half a century, some advance, and that not inconsiderable, w'as made in 
the wages of artizans and labourers in husbandry. But if, contrary to 
all testimony, and the reason of the thing, we suppose them to have, for 
that term, remained fixed, the effect of this long fall of prices would be 
the same in kind, but inferior in degree only. 

While the price of the grain, reputed the best for bread, was 
decreasing in every period, and the weekly income of the lower class, 
who had before very much subsisted on substitutes for it, was increasing, 
or even remained fixed, it is natural to suppose that they would desert 
the use of the latter, or, at least, greatly diminish it, and indulge them¬ 
selves in that of the former in its stead. At the conclusion of the last, 
and the beginning of the present, century, a mixture of rye or barley 
with wheat was very common in the bread of the lower class; the 
former was called maslin. Houghton, in his collection, on trade and 
husbandry,* informs us, that barley-bread was in such general use in 
some parts of England, that of seventeen quarters of corn ground 
weekly, at a mill in one parish, in Buckinghamshire, sixteen were of 
barley ; and, in Wales, that a bread had been long in use, made of equal 
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weights of wheat-meal and of boiled turnips, the juice being pressed 
out of them. That bread entirely of wheat was not much eaten by the 
poor, may be also inferred from what he says of that which was made 
out of wheat-meal, with the coarse bran sifted out. “ Ihis sort,” he 
informs us, is chiefly in the country, among able folk, that do value 
good bread"' 

“ But the principal grain used in making bread, together with wheat, 
or by itself, was rye. In the year 1688, Mr. King computed the quan¬ 
tity of wheat grain, for consumption, at fourteen millions of bushels, 
and of rye at ten millions.* Thus taking the c^sumption to have 
been as the product, the wheat was only of the bread-corn con¬ 
sumed ; but, previous to the year 1772, the author of the Political Essays 
on the British Empire informs us, that the consumption of wheat had 
increased to 3,840,000, while that of rye had been diminished to 
1,039,000 quarters,-f* therefore the consumption of wheat was now 
become iVoff of the whole of our bread-corn; or the average consump¬ 
tion of wheat per head was now increased in the proportion of 788 to 
583; or that of four to three nearly. This circumstance, joined to the 
relative increase of our artizans and manufacturers, has chiefly contri¬ 
buted to change our export trade of wheat into an import. The use of 
inferior corns in bread is now confined to a narrow district; notoriously 
encroached upon, and diminishing, by the borderers falling into the entire 
use of wheat. 

“ The state of the labourer, in every department, must have been 
extremely easy in the first of the terms, that of the fall of prices ending 
in the war of 1740. This brought an augmentation of their indul¬ 
gences, in the use of wheat for rye; which, becoming customary in 
certain parts of the kingdom, now became to be reputed, at least, as a 
necessary. This was not the only one of which they contracted such 
fixed habits, that it became such; others might be mentioned. When the 


* ** Whitworth’s Davenant, Vol. II. p. 216.” 
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price of wheat and other commodities began to rise greatly, great addi¬ 
tions in the poor’s rate took place on these two accounts jointly.” 

In a note, the author proves that an increase of taxes does not tend 
to produce any augmentation in the price of wheat. This is illustrated 
by a reference to the system of increased taxation, which took place 
about the time of the revolution; and, in spite of which, the price of 
wheat fell for more than half a centur 3 % All those public men who had 
adopted false notions, on this subject, and indulged themselves in a train 
of sophistical reasoning, and fanciful speculations, and in assigning 
imaginary causes, wiould do well to refer to those sources of authentic 
information, of sound argument, and of solid facts, which experience 
and history supply. A subject, which afiects the subsistence of a great 
nation, is not to be investigated with the spirit which marks mere party 
discussions, with the levity of wit, the confidence of assertion, or the 
malignity of invective. It demands, in a peculiar manner, .calm inquiry, 
patient research, and dispassionate judgment. 

During this inquiry, and the ferment which the scarcity produced, 
Mr. Tierney moved, on the twenty-seventh of November, for an inquiry 
into the state of the nation; a motion to which the Members of the Op¬ 
position had frequent recourse, as the best means of vilifying his Majesty’s 
Ministers, of extolling their own patriotism, and of inflaming the minds 
of the people. Mr. Tierney, in the speech with which he prefaced his 
motion, entered upon all those topics which had been so often discussed 
during the war, and repeated all the arguments which had been so often 
brought forward by the Opposition. He was answered, at great length, 
by Mr. Pitt, who undertook the task of vindicating the Ministers from 
the aspersions of their opponents. The motion for the inquiry was 
negatived by one hundred and fifty-seven votes against thirty-seven. 

[1801.] Such was the state of public aflfiiirs at the opening of the 
nineteenth century ; and, to render the prospect more gloomy, the hostile 
confederacy of the Northern powers, which has been alluded to, had 
acquired a degree of consistency which threatened materially to affect 
the commercial and political interests of the kingdom. The principles 
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established by this compact were:—1. Every ship may freely navi^te 
from one harbour to another, and on the coasts of the Belligerent 
nations. 


2. ** The effects which belong to the subjects of the Belligerent 
powers in neutral ships, with the exception of contraband goods, shall 
be free. 


3 . ** In order to determine what shall be considered as a blockaded 
harbour, such denomination shall be admitted to apply only where the 
disposition and number of the ships of the power by which it is 
invested shall be such as to render it apparently hazardous to enter; and 
that every ship which shall go into a blockaded harbour, that is evi¬ 
dently so blockaded, violates the present convention as much as if the 
commander of the blockade had previously advised it of the state of 
the harbour, -and it had nevertheless endeavoured, by force or artifice, to 
obtain admission. 

4. “ With regard to nexitral ships, except those which for just rea¬ 
sons, and upon evident grounds, shall be detained, sentence shall .be 
pronounced without delay; the proceedings against them shall be uni¬ 
form, prompt, and lawful, over and above the indemnity to which they 
shall be entitled for the damage they have sustained, complete satisfac¬ 
tion shall be given for the insult committed against the flag of tlieir 
Majesties. 

5. “ The declaration of the officers who shall command the ship of 
war, of the Ring or Emperor, which shall be convoying one or more 
merchant’s ships, that the convoy has no contraband goods on board, 
shall be sufficient; and that no search of his ship, or the other ships of 
the convoy, shall be permitted. And the better to insure respect to 
those principles, and the stipulations founded upon them, which their 
disinterested w ishes to preserve the imprescriptible rights of the neutral 
nations have suggested, the high contracting parties, to prove their sin¬ 
cerity and justice, will give the strictest orders to their captains, as well 
of their ships of war, as of their merchant ships, to load no part of 
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their ships, or secretly to have on board any articles, which, by virtue 
of the present convention, may be considered as contraband; and, for 
the more completely carrying into execution this command, they will 
respectively take care to give directions to their Courts of Admiralty to 
publish it whenever they shall think it necessary, and to this end the 
regulation, which shall contain this prohibition, under several penalties, 
shall be printed at the end of the present act, that no one may plead 
ignorance.” 

These principles had been adopted and acted upon by Denmark and 
Sweden;—the right of search had been actively resisted; and all the 
communications which had taken place between Great Britain and the 
Northern powers only seemed to demonstrate the firm resolution of the 
latter to persist in a line of conduct which must reduce this country to 
the necessity of either degrading herself in the eyes of Europe, by sub¬ 
mitting to a wanton violation of her acknowledged rights, or of resist¬ 
ing the assertion of those hostile principles by arms. The Emperor of 
Russia had carried his violence still farther, by imposing an embargo on 
all British ships in his ports, and by the sequestration of all British 
property. 

This confederacy, aiming a deadly blow at the maritime power of 
Great Britain, at a period of severe pressure, when forsaken by her con¬ 
tinental allies, and threatened with famine at home, was a counterpart of 
the memorable armed neutrality of 1780, which had the same object 
in view. An acquiescence in such claims, which went the length of 
maintaining the right of a neutral power, however insignificant, to carry 
on, in time of war, the trade of a belligerent power, and to supply her 
with whatever was necessary for the support of the contest in which 
she was engaged, would have been equally dangerous and dishonourable. 
For, if the principle were once admitted, that free bottoms made free 
goods, and that no merchantmen could be subjected to search which 
were under the protection of a ship of vear, a Danish or a Swedish 
frigate might cover the whole foreign and country trade of France, and 
exempt her from the expence of insurance, and the risk of caj)ture. It 
was a claim which took from maritime superiority all its lawful 
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advantages, and sheltered weakness beneath the flag of fraud. It con* 
travened all the principles which, for a century, had regulated the 
conduct of naval powers; and which England, in particular, had always 
proclaimed, supported, and enforced. It struck, indeed, at the very 
source of our prosperity, and could not be submitted to without a 
sacrifice, which must be speedily followed by the loss of our national 
wealth, greatness, and independence. It was, therefore, resolved by Mr. 
Pitt to resist this cowardly combination of Northern dictators, to tlie 
utmost of our power, and at all hazards; and, every attempt at pro¬ 
curing redress by negotiation^having failed, the most active preparations 
were made to extort it by arms. 

The first day of the year 1801 was the period fixed for the legislative 
Union between the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland to be 
carried into effect. And, as the King’s title must, of necessity, undergo 
an appropriate alteration, the opportunity was taken, by Ministers, to 
omit that part of it, which had been the boast and pride of successive 
generations, by bringing to their recollection the heroic achievements of 
their ancestors. Henceforth, it was determined, that a British Monarch 
should not be called “ King of France.” They who considered this 
sacrifice as of no importance are little acquainted with the best feelings 
of human nature, have no notion of some of the finest springs of 
genuine patriotism, and have a very imperfect sense of that laudable 
pride which is the legitimate parent of national greatness. To remove 
any one stimulus to the performance of great actions is highly impolitic; 
and to strip the wings of royalty of one of its brightest' feathers, at a 
moment when jacobinism was daily extending her empire on the ruins 
of subverted thrones and demolished altars, was to crown the triumph 
of criminal usurpation, and to establish a principle of concession, 
neither unimportant in itself, nor innocuous in its consequences. The 
motive to this sacrifice was the demand made by the republican plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, during the negotiations at Lille; and Ministers, having no 
doubt of its renewal, whenever any fresh negotiation should be opened, 
thought it more prudent to resign the title spontaneously, when no 
negotiation was on foot, than to wound the national honour by yielding 
it to the importunate claims of an insolent enemy. Certainly there was 
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not enough of national spirit, ih the people of England, at this period, 
to support a Minister in the resistance of such a claim ; but there was 
an ample sufficiency of disaffection to raise a national clamour at any 
attempt to make such resistance the means of preventing, or even of 
retarding, a treaty of peace. Under these circumstances, the Minister 
might possibly be justified for performing, in the least obnoxious and ob¬ 
jectionable way, an act, which, hefelt, must be performed, in some way or 
other. And the people have to thank themselves for the disgrace which 
attached to this loss of honour which reflected its lustre from the crown 
upon themselves. 

The title which his Majesty now assumed was, in I>atin, Georgius 
tertius, Dei Gratid, Brifannmrum, Rex, fidei defensor; and, in English, 
“ George the Third, by the Grace of God of the Unitj^d 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, defender of the 
Faith.” The arms and flags of the United Kingdom also underwent 
suitable alterations; a new great seal was made, and appropriate changes 
were directed to be introduced into the book of common prayer, and 
the forms of ordination and consecration. The members of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain renewed their oaths; an extensive promotion, 
in the army and navy, took place; and some of the Irish nobility were 
advanced to the dignity of Peers of the United Kingdom. Parliament 
was no longer called the Parliament of Great Britain, but the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or sometimes, in 
debate, the Imperial Parliament. The House of Lords was augmented 
by the addition of one Irish Archbishop, and three Bishops, appointed 
to sit in rotation of sessions; and of twenty-eight temporal Peers, 
elected for life. The House of Commons was enlarged by one hundred 
Irish Members, of whom sixty-four were representatives of counties, 
nine of cities, twenty-six of boroughs and towns, and one of the 
University of Dublin. 

It was a question on which a diflerence of opinion prevailed among 
lawyers, whether a dissolution of Parliament ought not to have taken 
place before the opening of the first session of the Imperial Parliament; 
and, indeed, as the members, by the Union, possessed more extensive 
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powers than they had possessed at the period of their election, by now 
having to legislate for Ireland as well as for Great Britain, there were 
strong grounds for thinking that it ought to have been an entire new 
Parliament. It was, however, determined otherwise, and, on the 22d of 
January, the Parliament was opened by commission. Nothing, however, 
was done, but swearing in the members, and re-electing Mr. Addington 
as Speaker, for the fourth time, till the second of February, when the 
King attended in Parliament. 

The period which elapsed, between the meeting of Parliament, and 
the deli\ery of the speech from the Throne, was unusually long ; but 
its length was occasioned by a ditference of opinion, which, unhappily, 
prevailed on a political subject of great importance, between the King 
and his Ministers. The Cabinet were desirous to mark the opening 
oC *the Imperial Parliament by a measure which, in their estimation, 
would be both popular and salutary;—that is, by removing all those 
barriers which the Papists chose to consider as an impediment to their 
admission to a full share of j^olitical power and privileges with their 
fellow-subjects of the Established Church. When Mr. Pitt had 
adverted to this subject, in introducing his propositions for an Union to 
the House of Commons, on the last day of January, 1799» he had 
expressed himself with the utmost caution, and had studiously avoided 
to give any pledge or promise, that, if the Union should take place, 
he would bring forward a proposal for the repeal of the test laws. He 
said—“ When the conduct of the Catholics shall be such as to make it 
safe for the government to admit them to the participation of the 
privileges granted to those of the established religion, and when 
the temper of the times shall be favourable to such a measure; when 
these events talte placcy it is obvious that the question may be agitated 
in an united, imperial. Parliament, with much greater safety than it 
could be in a separate legislature.” Here Mr. Pitt merely declared his 
opinion, that a subject of this nature would be more impartially dis¬ 
cussed, by an united than by. a separate legislature; and he certainly was 
of opinion, also, that the danger which would have attended such a 
measure before the Union would no longer subsist, or, at least, in a very 
subordinate degree, after the Union. Two conditions, however, he 
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here distinctly stated, as indispensable to the introduction of any pro¬ 
position of the kind; namely, a change in the conduct of the CatJmlicB ; 
and the existence of a disposition in the public favourable to the 
measure. If inquiry be made whether either of these cases existed at 
the present moment; whether either of the two conditions, without 
the existence of both of which, at the same moment, it would, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Pitt’s own principle, jbe improper to bring forward a propo¬ 
sition for admitting Papists to all the offices in the State without a com¬ 
pliance with the forms which a Protestant was obliged to observe, it 
will be found that neither of them did exist, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. That the conduct of the Irish Papists had expe¬ 
rienced no change, that the spirit of rebellion was still secretly brood¬ 
ing over the work of destruction so congenial to it, and still threatened 
to desolate that devoted country, is evident from Mr. Pitt’s own admis¬ 
sion, in little more than a month after the King opened the Impfr^l 
Parliament. In a debate, on the 12th of March, on a motion of Lord 
Castlereagh, respecting martial law in Ireland, Mr. Pitt, speaking in 
defence of the motion, and in proof o^lits necessity, from the internal 
state of the country, observed, ** under the baneful influence of jaco¬ 
binism, your enemies, though defeated in the field, only separate; the 
vital principle of enmity to order, and social comfort, still remains, 
confined, indeed, in scantier bounds, and with diminished means, 
though ivith undiminished rancour. The prerogative of exercising mar¬ 
tial law, which was adequate to a sudden attack, and to a pressing 
danger, is not equal to contend with a rebellion founded on principles 
so secret, so disseminated, so powerful, and so persevering." Here 
then were evident marks of the same spirit which prevailed in 1798, 
and which had rendered Ireland a scene of devastation and blood. As 
to the temper of the times, or the disposition of the public, it displayed 
not a single proof of partiality or favour to the removal of those barriers 
which our ancestors had deemed essential to the preservation of the 
constitution. Indeed, the numerous publications which issued from the 
press, as soon as the intentions of Ministers were known, clearly 
demonstrated, that a vast majority of the nation concurred with their 
Sovereign in his opinion of the impropriety, impolicy, and danger of 
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such an attempt, and Mr. Pitt, himself, very soon became convinced of 
this fact. 

If, then, neither of the circumstances stated as indispensable to the 
adoption of the proposed measu e could be found to exist, it might 
be supposed, and, indeed, it was broadly insinuated, that some secret 
pledge had been given to the Irish Cat|iiolics, to induce them to favour 
the Union. But, it is most certain, as I have before stated, that no 
pledge or promise, open or secret, express or implied, was ever given, 
directly or indirectly, by Mr. Pitt, or by his authority, to bring forward, 
or to support, the Catliolic Question. It might be presumed, then, 
that he had either altered his sentiments as to the fitness of the time 
for proposing it; had abandoned his original ideas on that point, on 
some notions of political expediency, which it would be difficult to 
aD»«eciate; or els^ave yielded to the less cautious policy, and pressing 
s^gestions, of some of his colleagues. Whatever was the cause, it is 
certain, that he now concurred in opinion with the majority of the 
Cabinet, that the dawn of the IPiion should be ushered in by an admis¬ 
sion of those importunate claims which had hitherto been so firmly, 
and so wisely, resisted by the Irish Legislature, pliant and yielding as 
it was in its general policy to the Catholics. This point having been 
settled in the Cabinet, it was resolved to introduce a recommendation 
of the measure in the speech to be delivered from the Throne, at the 
opening of the Imperial Parliament. But it was necessary, in the first 
place, to remove from the mind of his Majesty those impressions which 
it was known to have imbibed, respecting the proposed concessions to 
the Papists. The performance of this difficult and delicate task, is 
understood to have been consigned to Mr. Dundas, (now Viscount Mel¬ 
ville) and a more able advocate, perhaps, could not have been selected 
for the purpose. Of a conference which passed in the Royal Closet, 
few particulars can be expected to have transpired. It is very well 
known, however, that the powerful eloquence of Mr. Dundas, though 
exerted with a zeal adequate to the great occasion which called for its 
display, completely failed to shake the firm resolution of the Monarch. 
Indeed, his Majesty was too well grounded in those principles on which 
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alone a just decision of the question at issue could be formed, to be 
either deluded by casuistry, however ingenious, to be foiled by argu¬ 
ment, however plausible, or to be betrayed by metaphysical distinctions, 
however subtle, into an admission which his conscience rejected, and his 
reason disavowed. He had very long, and very deeply, considered the 
subject; and the result of that consideration was the firm conviction 
that he could not, consistently^ with the solemn obligation which he 
had contracted, at the period of his. coronation, and confirmed by the 
religious sanction of an oath, assent to the introduction of Popish Peers, 
Prelates, and Commoners, into the Imperial Parliament, and into the 

liig^. of state r as, by so dnincr. he should fail to maintain, fo 

the utmost of his power^ the true profession of the gospel, and the 

Protestant reformed religion established by law.”^ It was, no doubt, 
urged by Mr. Dundas, as it was by others at the time, that this oath 
could only apply to the maintenance of the Prote6t^j||^ religioii, as^%n 
time to time it should he the Church Establishment of the county, 
and that it would be absurd, in the extreme, and unconstitutional, to 
contend, that the expression in quest4|a precluded his Majesty from 
concurring with both Houses of Parliament, in any legislative act 


* The words of the coronation oath, prescribed by Stat. 1. W. and M. c. 6 , ** I once 
heard it roundly asserted,” says a sensible writer on this subject, that, if the Houses cf Lords 
and Commons should agree on a bill for subverting the Protestant establishment m Ireland, 
his Majesty, notwithstanding his coronation oath, would be bound to give it the royal assent, 
and thereby establish it as a law, because his coronation oath, in all particulars, is so to be 
construed, that it is not binding against the opinion of the two Houses. I never can agree 
with such reasoning,”—(or rather with such egregious folly) “ I cannot find any such saying 
in the coronation oath,—it is an absolute oath ; and I never can allow that the two Houses 
of Parliament have any such power as that of dispensing with the obligations of positive oaths. 
I believe and hope that the Parliament never will assume the power of absolving from the 
observance of oaths;—it would thereby assume the power arrogated by the Pope, which 
is so much, and so justly, reprobated by all good Christians. And, as his Majesty is bound by 
his coronation oath inviolably to maintain the Protestant religion as it is now established in 
Ireland, so is he bound to resist all concession of privileges to any class of his subjects, which 
would impair or weaken that establishment; though, perhaps, they would not be at first 
attended, or immediately followed, by its total subversion.” 
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whatever.* But his Majesty, who was not less conversant with the 
history of the times in which that oath was originally framed, with the 
causes which produced it, the object to which it w'^as directed, and the 
principles which influenced its adoption, than he was resolute in reli¬ 
giously observing it, could have no difficulty in proving the fallacy of 
this loose and unw'arrantable construction. Most unfortunately, indeed, 
for such a position, the very case which now occurred, had, in a man¬ 
ner, been foreseen; for, while the form of the coronation oath w'as 
under discussion in the House of Commons, in the year 1689, an 
amendment was proposed, (obviously for the purpose of preventing 
the very objection which the Kinct that, instead of " rcH- 

gmn estaoiished by law,' it should run thus: “As shall be esta- 
hlished by laWi'\ in order, as it w^as alleged, that the King might not 
be restrained by this oath from consenting to the alterations which it 
wsiS^^then' in cont^giplation to make, for tolerating Protestant Dissen- 
teV in the free exercise of their religion ;—so clearly did it appear to 
the legislators of that day, that the oath would have, and was intended 
to have, the effect of preventing the King from assenting to any act, 
which would endanger the Protestant establishment, by admitting those 
who were not members of the church to the same privileges w hich 
churchmen enjoyed. The amendment was rejected, not with a view 
to prevent the toleration of Protestant dissenters, but because it was 
considered that the oath was so worded as to admit of the King’s assent 
to such a measure, which could not, it was conceived, endanger the 
Protestant establishment. From the proceedings on this occasion, it 
is perfectly evident, that the Parliament intended so to frame the oath 
as to prevent the King from exposing the Established Church to 
danger, by the admission of Papists to offices of trust. 

Fully impressed with these ideas on the subject, it is not surprizing 
that his Majesty should have resisted every eflbrt to persuade him that he 
might safely ajtid conscientiously acquiesce in the measure proposed by 


• See a Letter to a Nobleman from Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
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his Ministers. He is said to have abruptly terminated the conference by 
an observation on the inefBcacy of Scotch metaphysics to destroy religious 
obligations. It must not, however, be inferred, from this conduct, on 
the part of Mr. Pitt, that he was either an unsteady, or an indifferent, 
member of the Established Church. He certainly was, from education, 
from principle, and from conviction, firmly attached to it; and had he 
believed that danger could result to it from the measure which the Cabinet 
wished to adopt, no earthly consideration would have induced him to 
assent to it. He had assuredly convinced himself that it might safely be 
adopted, with the.guards with which he proposed to accompany it. In 
repealing the existing test, it was the intention of Mr. Pitt to propose a 
substitute which the Papists might conscientiously take, and which, he 
was of opinion, would answer every purpose of the otlier. Fully con¬ 
vinced as I am, that no adequate substitute for the test provided by our 
ancestors, could be devised by human wisdom, incompete|¥tllt (0 

speak, with decision, of the merits or defects, the ^cacy or inefiicl^, 
of Mr. Pitt’s project to promote the same end by different means ;— 
because all my endeavours to ascertain,^||^ith precision, the nature of the 
new test which he proposed to adopt, have pioved unavailing. Indeed, 
from what I have lieen able to collect on the subject I incline to believe, 
that Mr. Pitt had not sufficiently digested and matured his plan to reduce 
it to form, to put it into that regular shape in which it might be sub¬ 
mitted to discussion. I have no reason to think, that any written copy 
of it is in existence. It is certain, however, that Mr. Pitt’s intention was, 
as has been stated by a competent judge, who had ample opportunity for 
ascertaining it, “to do aw ay, as far as might be practicable, the mischievous 
effects of difference in religious opinions ; to guard the established church, 
by more powerful sanctions against both Papists and Protestant Dissen¬ 
ters, and to give the cause of religion that additional protection which the 
prevalence of infidelity demanded and that it was Mr. Pitt’s opinion, 
that his new test was “ better adapted to the present times, and far more 
effectual, than the existing laws.”But with all the deference which I 

* A Speech on the Character of the Right Honourable William Pitt, delivered in Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge, Dec. 17tb, ISOtJ, being commemoration day. By Edward 
Pretyman Tomline. 
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am disposed to pay to the judgment of this eminent Statesman, I cannot 
but think that it failed him on this occasion ; and, while I know that it 
was his earnest desire to strengthen and secure the Established Church, 
to which he was zealously attached, by all practicable means, I am per¬ 
suaded that he grossly deceived himself, in the present instance; and I 
am confirmed in that persuasion, by the conduct of a respectable prelate, 
who so well justified the confidence which Mr. Pitt reposed in him, by 
stating to him, in strong and forcible terms, his conviction of the danger 
of removing the existing test, and the utter impossibility of finding an 
adequate substitute. But, unhappily for himself, and for the nation, 
Mr. Pitt was greatly misinformed and misled, on the Catholic Question, 
more especially as it related to Ireland. It is, indeed, a matter of asto¬ 
nishment, that a mind so intelligent as Mr. Pitt’s should not have imme¬ 
diately perceived the fallacy of the pretext urged to persuade him to the 
a^8|||:ion of a mea^e, of, at least, doubtful policy, however partially it 
nught be viewed, and of most momentous import;—a measure by which 
every thing would be risked ; and, at best, but little gained. It could 
only gratify the nobility and g^ry of the Romish faith, comparatively 
few in numbers, and certainly least formidable to the State; while it 
would leave untouched the sources of that misery and poverty under 
which the great mass of the Irish Papists, the farmers and the peasantry, 
laboured.—By opening the legislative Councils, and the great offices of 
State, to Papists, the ambition of the opulent few could alone be satisfied, 
while the distresses or grievances of the poor multitude would remain 
unrelieved and unredressed. To whatever sources, then, the popular 
disaffection which had agitated Ireland, and had, more than once, 
brought her to the very verge of destruction, might be traced or imputed, 
—the measure now resolved on by the Cabinet, could have no efiect in 
removing it, except on a supposition which would falsify one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons alleged in support of that measure. It could only be 
believed to operate so as to quell disaffection and to restore tranquillity, 
by the influence of those whom alone the measure was calculated to 
please. And, therefore, this belief must be founded on the supposition, 
that the Catholic nobility and gentry had such an ascendancy over the 
great mass of the Papists, as to render them obedient to their orders, 
and subservient to their will; whence it would naturally Mlow, that they 
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might have prevented or suppressed the rebellion of J798» had they been 
so disposed ;—but that they would not exert their power, until they had 
wrested from the government a full compliance with all their claims. 
The conclusion is inevitable, and cannot be shaken. But such a suppo¬ 
sition would be a greater libel on the Irish nobility and gentry of the 
Romish persuasion than was ever uttered, a more severe reflection on 
their conduct and principles, than was ever cast, by the most strenuous 
opposer of their claims. It must be founded on a belief that they were 
capable of betraying the best interests of their country, of raising the 
standard of rebellion against their Sovereign, of endeavouring to subvert 
the established constitution of the realm, of coolly contemplating the 
destructive progress of murder and desolation through their native land, 
from an impulse of selfish resentment, from a motive of disappointed 
ambition. It would fix on them the degrading stigma, the foul disgrace, 
of having sacrificed the most imperative duties at sordid shraij^f 
interest. It would make their loyalty, not a principle of duty, but a 
subject of barter. And all the dishonourable conduct, thus imputed to 
them, would want even the pretext whUh religious persecution supplies, 
for they already enjoyed a full and perfect iteration ; and what they 
claimed was not religious privileges, but political power. — It they 
really deserved this opinion, their conduct could not be “ such as to 
make it safe for the government to admit them to the participation of the 
privileges granted to those of the Established Church. As, howe\ er, it 
would be the height of injustice to cast such unmerited reproaches on so 
respectable a body of subjects as the Popish nobility and gentry of Ireland, 
considered in the aggregate, it is impossible to admit the conclusion of 
Ministers, that their proposed meas'are would be productive of the bene¬ 
ficial effect which they, inconsiderately, ascribed to it. 

So much has been said on the general question of the expediency and 
wisdom of the Test Laws, in the preceding parts of this history, that 
there can be no necessity for entering into a fresh discussion of the sub¬ 
ject ; especially as nothing new was urged, on the present occasion, to 
justify a departure from the wise policy of our ancestors. Besides the 
weight of the reasons already urged, there was another powerful consi¬ 
deration, which, I should have thought, would have had great influence 
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with such a practical statesman as Mr. Pitt. The proposed indulgence 
to the Papists was certainly a speculative measure ; it had not the sanction 
of experience ; on the contrary, experience was against it, for every con¬ 
cession hitherto made to the Papists, particularly within the last few 
years, had produced nothing but increased disorder and wider disaffec¬ 
tion. Now it was contrary to one of the acknowledged maxims of Mr. 
Pitt’s policy, and, indeed, repugnant to his general conduct, to oppose 
speculation to experience, theory to practice. It has been well observed, 
by a writer, at once simple and profound, plain in language, but deep 
in thought, who has studied the Constitution of this country with a truly 
philosophic mind,—that a determination to preserve the Constitution 
as it is, must ever be allowed, at least, a safe policy ; it is only going on 
as we have done : but the experiment of an alteration may lead us into 
mischiefs, which the innovator himself never intended; such as no human 
fc|g|pight could proiict, and no human ingenuity may ever redress. The 
wisdom of not doing” is, therefore, a wisdom which should ever be 
respected ; it generally is coupled with knowledge, and with experience ; 
and it is sure of this good effec^^ that it makes a pause, in which others 
may have leisure to Iearj|^ution and prudence.” This is the language 
of practical wisdom ; such wisdom as should be allowed alike to regulate 
the concerns of domestic life, and the operations of a government; such, 
in short, as Mr. Pitt displayed, through the whole course of his political 
career, with a solitary exception applicable to his conduct at this critical 
period of his administration, and on this particular point I cannot but 
conceive, that he now suffered his better judgment to be led astray by 
the confidence of inferior minds; allowed himself to be directed where 
he ought to have directed others; and gave his assent to a measure, the 
^ktal consequences of which he certainly did not appreciate, from misre¬ 
presentations which he had not the means of correcting, and to which, 
his reliance on the reports of those who saw objects through a false 
medium, induced him, too implicitly perhaps, to trust. 

Enough, possibly, may have been said, in the course of the remarks 
on the state of I reland, and on the concessions granted, at different periods, 
to the Papists of that country, respecting the dangerous tenets of the 
Church of Rome. !Put as efforts were now made to persuade the Pro- 
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testant community, numbers of whom had had but little occasion to 
investigate the subject, that a total change had taken place, in the prin¬ 
ciples of the modern Papists, which removed the danger to be apprehended 
to the state from some of the tenets of their ancestors ; and as the King 
was, irreverently enough, rendered a party in many of the public discus¬ 
sions, it becomes a duty, in a Protestant writer, to correct the effects of 
misrepresentation, and to place the question before his readers in a plain 
point of view. 

By those who contend for the reality of this change, it is, of course, 
admitted, that the Catholics of former days did maintain tenets and prin¬ 
ciples incompatible with the safety of a Protestant State. Whence did 
these tenets and principles arise ? Certainly from the decretals of the 
Popes, or the decrees of the Councils, the only infallible authority, 
on points of doctrine, admitted by Papists. If, then, it be pfii^ 4 ^d, 
that these decretals, or these decrees, retain the same importance, and the 
same authority, in the estimation of mo^rn Papists, which they possessed 
in the eyes of their ancestors ; and if, setting as^e, for the better confirma¬ 
tion of the argument, the admission before stat^, it can be demonstrated, 
that the decretals of the Popes, or the decrees of the General Councils of 
the Church of Rome, did promulgate tenets hostile to the existence of a 
Protestant establishment, the loose assertion of a radical change in their 
principles will |)e overthrown, and the vain fabric erected upon it will 
fall to the dust, by the removal of its sandy foundation. On such a sub¬ 
ject, recourse must be had to papal authorities, which are, indeed, the 
least objectionable that can be urged on a point of this nature. 

The first authority to be quoted, is one particularly apposite and strong, 
because universally recognized by the Papists of Ireland. Dr. Troy, the 
Romish Archbishop of Dublin, and, of course, a man of weight and con¬ 
sideration with persons of his own persuasion, and, moreover, deriving 
his power immediately from the Pope, published, in the year 179^, a 
pastoral letter, the object of which was to explain the nature of the Papal 
Supremacy, and to shew, that all Romanists were bound to pay implicit 
obedience to the authority of General Councils. The following passage 
is extracted from that letter : 

VoL. HI. 4 N 
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“ It is a fundamental article of the Roman Catholic faith, that the 
Pope, or Bisliop, of' Rome, is successor to Saint Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles ; in that see he enjoys, by divine right, a spiritual and eccle¬ 
siastical su])remacy, not only of honour and rank, but of real jurisdiction 
and authority, in the universal church. Roman Catholics conceive this 
point as clearly established in the scriptures, and by the constant tradition 
of the fathers, in every age, as it is by the express decisions of their 
General Councils, ivhich they consider as infallible authority in points 
of doctrine." 

Here then it is clearly established, by an authority, the validity of 
which no Papist will presume to question, that the decrc(\s of the General 
Councils w ere infallible authority, in points of doctrine, with the Papists 
of the eighteenth century, as much as w'ith those of any preceding age. 
Here was not only no change avowed, but a continued and express uni¬ 
formity of belief, directly asserted. In fact, nothing but the most pro¬ 
found ignorance of the practice of Papists, and of the tenets of their 
church, or the most inveterate determination to misrepresent them, could 
have led any one to assel^" the existence of a change which struck at the 
fundamental doctrine of infallibility. This point, then, of the implicit 
obedience of Papists to the decrees of their General Councils being estab¬ 
lished, on indisputable authority, nothing more would be requisite to 
destroy the arguments of those who contend for the change in their prin- 
ples, as a ground for further indulgence, since they must proceed on the 
implied admission, that the tenets of the Romish church were formerly 
dangerous to a Protestant State, else the supposed change could supply 
no possible reason for extended indulgence. But it w ill not be useless to 
prove, by a decree of one of those Councils, that they did propagate tenets, 
most hostile to all but Popish establishments. The third chapter of the 
fourth Council of Latcran, holden in 1215, contains a general injunction 
to all secular powers to exterminate heretics, and then proceeds thus: 

“ But if any temporal Lord neglect to purge his dominions of such 
heretical corruption, after being required and admonished by the church, 
by his Metropolitans, and his other provincial Bishops, so to do, let him 
he immediately hound in the chains of excommunication •, and if he shall 
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contumaciously refuse to make satisfaction, and to submit himself to the 
church within the year, let this be signified to the Pope, who shall therc- 
upofi declare his subjects absolved from their allegiance, and proclaim his 
territories open to the Just seizure and occupation of Catholic powers, 
who, after they have exterminated the heretics, shall possess them without 
controul, and preserve them in the purity of faith, still preserving the 
title of the principal Lord, provided he shall give them no interruption, 
or oppose any impediment to their proceedings ; and let the same rule be 
observed with respect to those who have no principal Lords, i. e. Re¬ 
publics. 

“ We decree, that not onh those who profess heretical tenets, but 
all receivers, protectors, and favourers, of heretics, are ipso facto, excom¬ 
municated ; and we strictly ordain and command that, after any such 
shall be publicly branded with excommunication, if they shall refuse to 
make satisfaction and submit themselves to the church within a year, 
they shall be infamous, nor shall they be admitted to any public office or 
council, nor to elect any persons to such, hor to give testimony in any cause ; 
neither shall they he capable of making wills, nmr of succession, as heirs 
or representatives, to any estate', they shall be incapable of suing in any 
court, but may themselves be sued: if any such person shall happen to be 
a judge of any court, his sentence shall be null and void, nor shall any 
cause be prosecuted before him: if he shall happen to he an advocate, he 
shall not be admitted to practise: if a notary, instruments drawn up, 
prepared, witnessed, or executed by him, shall also be void and of no effiect, 
hut condemned with their guilty framer : and we command that the same 
ride be observed in all similar cases. But if he be a clergyman, let him 
be deposed both ab officio et beneficio, that, as his crime is the greater, so 
the greater may be his punishment.” 

It is impossible to read this decree, and Doctor Troy’s Letter, without 
concluding, that the General Councils promulgate tenets incompatible 
with the safety of a Protestant government, and that all Papists consider 
the decrees of General Councils as infallible, and hold themselves bound 
to obey them. This decree, indeed, affords a pretty significant exposi¬ 
tion of that real jurisdiction and authority," which the Pope not only 

4 N 2 
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exercises over Catholic Communities, but over Protestant, or Heretical 
States ; a jurisdiction and authority, however spiritual in its origin, most 
temporal in its application and punishments ; dissolving, at its pleasure, 
the tics of allegiance, releasing subjects from their oaths of obedience, 
dispossessing Monarchs of their lawful thrones, and inflicting arbitrary 
punishments without any regard to the laws of the country in which the 
offender may live. 

It was natural to suppose, that Ministers, before they attempted to 
place Papists upon the same footing with Protestants, or rather, on a 
more advantageous footing, (because they were to be entitled to the same 
privileges without submitting to the same conditions) they would call 
upon them formally, and unequivocally, to renounce the doctrine con¬ 
tained in the above decree ; and to express their dissent from the decla¬ 
ration of Dr. Troy, that they were bound to obey all the decrees and 
decisions of the General Councils ; because, it was clear that if they acted 
up to their principles, and obeyed the decree, above cited, the privileges 
which they actually enjoyed, instead of being extended, ought to be 
materially curtailed. There is no false reasoning in these observations ; 
no forced construction of doubtful passages ; no imputation of motives, 
or of acts, except such as are publicly avowed by the Papists themselves. 
God forbid, however, that any thing here advanced should be construed 
into a wish to encourage a spirit of religious intolerance; no, let every 
denomination of Christians experience from the British government perfect 
liberty of conscience, and the fullest toleration ; and such the Papists of 
Ireland enjoyed at this period, and still continue to enjoy. But between 
toleration and encouragement the difference is substantive and essential. 
Nor when the facts above stated are duly considered, and, moreover, that 
a Popish Bishop, at his consecration, takes an oath, not only to preserve 
and defend, but to augment and promote, the Papal power ; and farther 
says, “ heretics, schismatics, and rebels, to our holy father, and his 
successors, I shall resist and persecute to my power can it be regarded 
as intolerant to contend for the necessity of keeping a watchful and jealous 
eye over the professors of such dangerous tenets ? It does, indeed, appear 
to me to be a duty incumbent on all Roman Catholics who assert their 
right to a full participation of political power, not merely to make general 
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professions of loyalty and attachment to the constitution, but explicitly 
to disclaim the authority of this Council of Lateran; for, if that be deemed 
binding, as Dr. Troy maintains the decisions of all General Councils to 
be, to assert that no danger can accrue to a Protestant government from 
the admission of their claims to an equality of political power, is to offer 
an insult to the common sense of the nation. Every one must wish to 
see Catholics in possession of every privilege compatible with the safety 
of the establishment; but when their prelates are bound by an oath to 
the resistance persecution ofalj the members of the established church; 
and are also subjected to a foreign authority, claiming the right of absolv¬ 
ing subjects from their oaths of allegiance; every consistent Protestant 
must enter his protest against the admission of claims, which, under these 
circumstances, cannot but be regarded as totally incompatible with the 
safety of the British Constitution, in Church and State. 

As the King remained firm to his point, it was needfesary for the Mi¬ 
nisters to consider what line of conduct it became them now to pursue. 
It was clear that there existed no necessity for entering into any discus¬ 
sion of this difficult question; it was equally clear, that, as no pledge 
had been given, there could be no necessity for the Ministers to press the 
point against the will of their Sovereign; and even conceiving, as it must 
be supposed they did, that the measure in question would promote the 
w'elfare and tranquillity of the country, still they might go on, as they 
had hitherto done, and postpone its consideration to a future opportunity. 
They, however, thought otherwise, and, not having been able to carry 
their point, they chose, even in the most critical situation of public 
affairs, to resign their places. Mr. Pitt was determined, how’ever, to 
render his resignation as little distressing to his Sovereign as possible; 
and he therefore consented not only to remain in office until a new admi¬ 
nistration should be arranged, but even to perform one of the least 
pleasing, and most difficult, duties of a Minister, in providing ways and 
means for defraying the expences of the current year. 

This point being so far settled, the King opened the Parliament on the 
second of February ; when he expressed great satisfaction in being ena¬ 
bled, at a crisis so important, to avail himself, for the first time, of the 
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Parliament of his United Kingdom. This memorable aera, distinguished 
by the accomplishment of a measure calculated to augment and conso¬ 
lidate the strength and resources of the empire, and to cement more 
closely the interests and affections of his subjects, would, he trusted, be 
equally marked by that vigour, energy, and firmness, which circumstances 
so peculiarly required. His Majesty stated, as matter of astonishment, 
as well as regret, that the continental powers appeared more engaged in 
endeavours to weaken the naval force of the British empire, the great 
obstacle to the inordinate ambition of France, than in concerting means 
of mutual defence against their common and increasing danger. The 
representations presented to the Court of Petersburgh, in consequence of 
the late outrages, had been treated with the utmost disrespect, and aggra¬ 
vated by subsequent acts of injustice and violence; and a convention had 
avowedly been concluded between Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, for 
establishing, by force, a new code of maritime law, inconsistent with the 
rights, and hostile to the interests, of this country. In this situation, 
his Majesty had taken the earliest opportunity to repel the aggressions of 
this hostile confederacy, and support the legal and recognized principles 
so essential to the maintenance of our naval strength ; but had, at the 
same time, given assurances which manifested his disposition to renew 
his ancient relations with those powers, whenever it could be done with 
a just regard to the safety of his subjects; and he was persuaded Parlia¬ 
ment would omit nothing which could afford him vigorous and effectual 
support in his firm determination to maintain to the utmost, against every 
attack, the naval rights, and the interests, of the empire. 

After recommending to the two Houses the great object of improving 
the benefits of the Union, and the consideration of means for removing 
the existing scarcity, his Majesty assured them that he would seize the 
earliest opportunity of terminating, consistently with security and 
honour, the present contest. 

The address was carried by very large majorities in both Houses. Mr. 
Cornwallis, by whom it was seconded in the Commons, observed, in 
relation to the Union, that, in order to give it full effect, many measures, 
naturally consecutive upon it, would, no doubt, be, from time to time. 
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adopted. To heal divisions, it was to be desired that nothing consistent 
with the full security of the Protestant religion in Ireland should be 
omitted. This expression gave offence to Mr. Grey, who, in opposing 
the address, remarked, that he should have augured more favourably of 
the Union, had he found that the King’s speech contained a recommen¬ 
dation (as it was reported it would) to consider of taking off those dis¬ 
abilities to which the Catholics of Ireland were subject. Mr. Grey must 
have known, that no disabilities were imposed by the law on Catholics 
more than on Protestants;—every situation was equally open to all sub¬ 
jects, on the observance of a condition equally imposed upon all;—and, 
if the Catholic did not choose to observe that condition, the disability 
was imposed by himself, and not by the Legislature. He proceeded to 
remark that, the surest means of incorporating the two countries, and 
cementing their connection, would be to extend to all, in common, the 
blessings of the constitution. Here again he insinuated, that the Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland were deprived of those blessings, as if the blessings of 
the British constitution consisted in the ability to hold about thirty of the 
highest offices in the State, without subscribing the test which had been 
expressly formed for the defence of that constitution ! He expressed his 
regret that no such measure was hinted at; and he declared that he felt a 
great degree of jealousy, at a phrase in the speech of Mr. Cornwallis, 
alluding to “ what might be consistent with the security of the Protestant 
religion P" That a professed whig, who admired the principles of the 
revolution, and so frequently reminded the House of Brunswick, that 
those principles had placed them on the Throne, should be jealous of 
too great a regard for the security of the Protestant religion, the protec¬ 
tion of which, and the dread of Popery, occasioned the revolution, was 
well calculated to excite surprize. In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Grey adverted to all the topics connected with the conduct of Ministers, 
which he freely censured with his usual asperity of language; modestly 
contending, that the Minority spoke the sense of the nation. 

This position was controverted by Mr. Pitt, who defended the conduct 
of Ministers from the groundless imputations of their opponents. He 
animadverted, with particular strength, on the scepticism of Mr. Grey, 
with respect to the rights which they had asserted in the dispute with 
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the Northern powers ; and he elearly shewed, that the conduet of those 
powers was in direet violation, not only of the reeognized law of nations, 
and established praetice, but of partieular treaties by whieh eaeh of 
them was bound to this eountry. But Mr. Pitt did not advert to the 
peculiar situation of the Cabinet, nor even uttered a word respecting the 
Union. The division was 245 against 63 ; almost as great a majority as 
Mr. Pitt could boast during the meridian of his power. 

In a very few days the approaching change of Ministers became a 
matter of public notoriety, and, on the tenth of February, Lord Gren¬ 
ville, in the House of Peers, avowed the fact. He observed that, some 
time before. Lord Spencer, Lord Chatham, himself, and several others of 
the Ministry, who were members of the House of Commons, had 
thought it expedient that the benefits of the Union should be rendered as 
great and as extensive as possible, by the removal of certain disabilities, 
under which .a great portion of the inhabitants of Ireland laboured. 

Imagining,” he said, ** that this measure could alone be effectual, if, 
coming from the executive government, we felt it our duty to propose it 
to those who direct his Majesty’s Councils. It was not deemed eligible, 
and we were unable to prevail. Our opinion of its policy remaining 
unaltered, and still thinking that, and that alone, could establish the tran¬ 
quillity and prosperity of the empire on a permanent basis, we consi¬ 
dered ourselves bound to retire. Accordingly, we tendered to his Majesty 
the resignation of our several employments; and he has been graciously 
pleased to dispense with our services. Thus, my Lords, we only hold 
our offices till our successors are appointed.” His Lordship expressed a 
warm sense of his Majesty’s uniform attention to him, during the course 
of his administration, and of the flattering marks of royal regard, which 
had accompanied his resignation. After commenting on the good eflects 
of past exertions, he adverted to his successors in office, and added,— 
“ It is our consolation to reflect, that the same vigorous line of conduct 
will still be pursued. Though we have retired from office, no change 
of measures will take place; but the system which has already proved so 
salutary will continue to be acted upon by our successors; though we 
may difier from them in some points, in most there is no diflerence 
between us, and while they continue to act in a firm, resolute, and 
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manly manner, they shall have our steady support. Our most anxious 
wish is, that they may receive from your Lordships, and the public, the 
same support which we have experienced. Divisions, indecision, timi¬ 
dity, and despondency, must, at the present moment, be ruin. It is 
only by unanimity and firmness that the country can be saved.” These 
manly and liberal sentiments did honour to his Lordship ; but, as lie 
so feelingly described the evil effect of divisions, at this critical period, 
it was naturally enquired, how he could think of disturbing the unanimity 
which prevailed, by the unnecessary discussion of a question particularly 
calculated to provoke dissension. Lord Spencer confirmed the accuracy 
of Lord Grenville’s statement of the cause of the change in the Ministry. 

On the same day, Mr. Addington notified, to the House of Commons, 
his acceptance of a high situation under the Crown, and his consequent 
resignation of the Speaker’s chair; and, on the following day. Sir John 
Mitford (now Lord Redesdale) was chosen to succeed him. On the 
eighteenth of February, Mr. Pitt performed his last ministerial act, by 
opening the budget. In a committee of supply, the Plouse had pre¬ 
viously resolved, that the complement of men for the navy, for the cur¬ 
rent year, should be 135,000, including 30,000 marines, being 15,000 
more men than had been employed in 1800;—and had voted for the 
army 193,187 regulars, which, with 78,016 militia, and 31,415 feiv- 
cibles, in Britain and Ireland, composed an effective force, independent 
of volunteers, of 302,648 men. The House being now formed into 
a committee of ways and means, Mr. Pitt first directed his attention to 
that part of the estimates which, under the provisions of the Union, 
were to be jointly borne by Great Britain and Ireland, describing, first, 
the charges to be incurred, and then the means by which he proposed to 
provide for them. The whole of the supplies were as follows; 
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£ 

Navy.... 

Army^ 

r England. . 9,617,000) 
1 Do. extras. 2,S00,000 J 
(.Ireland. 

M2,l 17,000*] 
3,785,000J 

.15,800,000 

^15,902,000 

Ordnance ^ 

f England.... 

[Ireland. 

1,639,000) 
299,000 J 

1,938,000 

Miscellaneous <1 

1 England... 

(^Ireland. 

550,000 1 
207,000 J 

^ 757,000 

Vote of Credit^ 

r England. 

^ Ireland... 

500,0001 
300,000 ^ 

800,000 


Irish permanent grants....... 390,462 


Total.. £S5,587,4-62 


The relative proportion of expences to be paid by the two countries, 
as settled by the act of Union, was two-seventeenths by Ireland, and 
fifteen-seventeenths by Great Britain. These Mr. Pitt stated, therefore, 
under distinct heads. The permanent charge in this country, for the 
civil list, and other demands on the consolidated fund, not relating to 
the public debt, were, however, to be allotted in due proportion ; they 
amounted to ^ 1 , 170 , 000 , two-seventeenths of which being to be borne 
by Ireland, and being added to her share of the sum before stated, 
would make the whole of her burden ^4,324,000. Whatever else 
remained, except the national debt of Ireland, was to be provided for 
by Great Britain. The demands attaching exclusively to England, 
were such arose from causes existing before the period of the Union. 
The first of these, mentioned by Mr. Pitt, proceeded from the late 
unfavourable seasons, which had affected several branches of the pub¬ 
lic revenue; and he did not think it right, according to a fair and liberal 
construction of the articles of Union, that Ireland should bear any 
share in the defalcation so produced. Other deficiencies to be supplied 
solely by England were specified, of which the general abstract was :— 
To make good the deficiency of the income tax for 1800, .^'1,000,000; 
discount upon the loan and lottery, .5^200,000; deficiency of malt 
duties of 1799^ 5^400,000; to pay off Exchequer bills issued on the 
credit of the assessed taxes of 1791^* the imports and exports, and the 
income duties of 1799. ^1,350,000 ; interest of the Exchequer Bills, 
i£!460,000 ; for the Sinking Fund, .^200,000 ; to pay off Exchequer 
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Bills issued on the Consolidated Fund, ^3,000,000;—making a total 
of ^6,610,000. Thus it appeared, the whole charge on the two 
countries would amount to ^4:^,197>000, of which Ireland was to pay 
.^4,324,000, and England the remainder. 

Mr. Pitt next detailed the Ways and Means. The permanent resources 
of the country, including the duties on sugar, malt, and tobacco ; the 
lottery, the income tax, after deducting the interest with which it was 
charged, the duty upon exports and imports, the surplus of the conso¬ 
lidated fund, the sum to be provided by Ireland, a sum not issued for 
subsidies, and the surplus of grants, he rated at ^16,744,000. So 
that it would be necessary to raise a loan of £^25,500,000 in order to 
make up the sum necessary for the service of the year. This loan, 
though it was now the tenth year of an expensive war, Mr. Pitt had 
raised on terms highly advantageous to the country, and highly honour¬ 
able to the monied men, who seemed emulous to prove the solidity of 
the national resources, by taking the loan without any bonus or premium, 
except the discount of ^3. 12^. ^er cent, for prompt payment, which, 
as they had taken the stock at a higher rate than the market price, 
would reduce the profit to two per cent. The interest on this sum 
Mr. Pitt proposed to pay by a new duty of ten per cent, on all teas* 
sold at the Company’s sales for more than half a crown per pound; by 
doubling the existing duty on paper, with certain exceptions; by an 
additional duty of 2^d. per yard on all printed cottons, which now paid 
3§d. per yard duty; by a duty of is. lOd. per cwt. on sugar; by an 
increase of one-third on the existing duty on timber, and, of four per cent, 
on its value; by new duties on pepper, raisins, and lead ; by a new' duty 
on horses, where only one was kept for pleasure, ten shillings; where 
more than one, twenty shillings; and on horses used in husbandry, 
four shillings. The Stamp duties on bills, notes, sea policies, and deeds, 
were to be augmented, and the rates of postage of letters to be raised. 


* This striking fact appeared in Mr. Pitt’s statement.—^The measures which he had adopted 
for the repression of contraband trade had been so effective, that, though only 6,000,000 pounds 
of tea had been sold, before the Commutation act passed, the sale had now increased to 
22,000,000. 
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Tea. 300,000 

Paper. 132,000 

Printed Cotton . 154>,000 

Sugar. 166,000 

Pepper . 119,000 

Stamps . 3.50,000 

Horses .I.. 306,000 

Post Office . 150,000 

Timber . 95,000 

Raisins. 10,000 

Lead. 12,000 


£ 1,794,000 

The amount of the interest to be thus provided for was ^1,785,000; 
and the produce of the proposed taxes was estimated as follows: 

Mr. Pitt expressed his regret at the failure of his expectations, respect¬ 
ing the produce of the income tax, by which he was obliged to reduce his 
estimate, which was originally ten milHons, to six millions. Still, though 
this tax would not answer the whole of the purpose for which it had 
been destined, it had been productive of the best effects, by reducing 
the amount of loans, and by increasing the facility of raising them. 
And he was of opinion, that it should be continued, as it then was, until, 
with the aid of the sinking fund, the national debt should be reduced 
to the amount at which it stood in the year 1798, when the income tax 
was first proposed; and this reduction would be completed in six years. 

He mentioned, as a proof of the prosperous state of the country, that 
the amount of the revenue for the year ending in January, 1801, had 
exceeded, by .3^1,800,000, the computation of the Committee, which 
had taken into its consideration the finances of the kingdom, while, 
by the beneficial operation of the sinking fund, fifty-two millions of 
the national debt had been liquidated, and the fund itself increased to 
five millions. Mr. Pitt concluded his statement with these conso¬ 
latory reflections, of which his own wdse system of policy had supplied 
the basis. 
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We find, therefore, that, notwithstanding the burdens of this 
war, more than one half of the debt contracted by our ancestors at 
one time has been completely paid off. We find that tlie amount of 
our permanent revenue is greater than it has ever been in any former 
years either of peace or war; and what is still more deserving of your 
consideration, that, during the whole course of this war, wdiich some 
gentlemen have, thought proper to call disastrous and ruinous, this 
maritime nation, exposed as she has been to such numberless difficulties, 
to the hostility of so many powers, and obliged to maintain an immense 
naval and military force, has every year been increasing in resources. 
We have increased our external and internal commerce to a greater 
pitch than ever; and we may look to the present as the proudest year 
that has ever yet occurred for this country. The manufactures exported 
from this country amount, in one year, according to the latest estimate, 
to the value of twenty-four millions, and the amount of foreign produce 
that has been exported is no less th.in seventeen millions. If, therefore, 
we compare this year of w'ar with former years of pcace^eV^^c shall, in the 
produce of our revenue, and in the extent of our commerce, behold 
a spectacle at once paradoxial, inexplicable, and astonishing: we shall 
see that, in spite of the alarm and agitation which have often prevailed 
in the course of this arduous contest, in spite of the difficulties occa¬ 
sioned by the strange conduct of foreign nations, in spite of the 
despondency which has occasionally prevailed, we have still been adding 
to our resources, and increasing the means of continuing a war that 
was undertaken and carried on, for the maintenance of our honour, 
our independence, and safety; for the defence of all that was dear to 
the civilized world, and for the existence of a constitution eminently 
adapted to all the purposes of public liberty and of private happiness. 
Amidst all the dangers that surround us, and the difficulties with which 
we may be embarrassed, we have still the consolation to think, that w e 
can look up with confidence to the power and resources of the Coun¬ 
try ; that we have the ability to meet, and to defeat, all the schemes 
and combinations, which our enemies may practise or raise up against 
us. From this animating prospect we can look back, with heart-felt 
satisfaction, to what we have done; we can say to the world, that we 
have discharged a most difficult duty; that, under all circumstances. 
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we have maintained our consistency and our independence; and, in 
short. Sir, that we have done every thing, which was at once calcu¬ 
lated to preserve the rights of a just and benevolent Sovereign, under 
whose reign the people have enjoyed such unexampled happiness,— 
every thing that could tend to exalt the character of a great and wise 
legislature, and preserve the liberties of a brave and loyal people.” 

IP' 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. Pitt were carried; and bills were 
soon after brought in; and, after various discussions, and the intro¬ 
duction of some modifications of particular taxes, passed into laws. 
On a subsequent day, Mr. Pitt’s successor proposed a repeal of the tax 
on printed calicoes, and of part of the new duty on paper, amounting, 
in the whole, to .^232,000; and an additional duty on stamps, and 
playing cards and dice, was adopted as a substitute. 

Mr. Pitt having resigned his official situation on the 14th of March, 
the New Ministry was announced to the public. It consisted of Mr. 
Addington, First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer; Duke of Portland, President of the Council; Lord Eldon, 
Chancellor; Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal; Earl St. Vincent, 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl of Chatham, Master-General of the 
Ordnance; Lord Pelham, Secretary of State for the Home Department; 
Lordk Hawkesbury, Secretary for the Foreign Department; Lord 
Hobart, Secretary for the Department of War and the Colonies ; Lord 
Lewisham, (succeeded by Lord Castlereagh) President of the Board of 
Controul ; Right. Hon. Charles Yorke, Secretary at War; Earl of 
Liverpool, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Right Hon. Dudley 
Ryder, (now Lord Harrowby) Treasurer of the Navy; Right Hon. 
Thomas Steele, and Lord Glenbervie, Joint Paymasters of the Forces; 
Lord Auckland and Lord Charles Spencer, Joint Postmasters-General; 
John Ililey Addington and Nicholas Vansittart, Esqs. Secretaries of 
the Treasury; Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls; Sir Edward 
Law, (now Lord Ellenborough) Attorney-General; Honourable Spencer 
Perceval, Solicitor-General; Earl of Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor ; Lord Castlereagh (succeeded 
by Mr. Wickham) Chief Secretary; and the Right Hon. Isaac Corry, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The Ministry contained, as will be seen, several Members of the late 
Administration ; many men of solid and useful, though none of bril¬ 
liant and first rate, talents ; men, however, who possessed still more 
essential qualifications for office than splendid abilities ,—sound prin¬ 
ciples ; a rooted attachment to the Established Church, and, as might 
be supposed, by their acceptance of office under such circumstances, 
a fixed determination to defend its interests, against all speculative 
schemes, and innovating projects. But it is customary to consider 
the talents and knowledge of the Prime Minister, as the criterion, by 
which the merits of a whole Administration are to be Judged. With¬ 
out admitting the justice of this criterion, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that Mr. Addington’s principles and talents bad been highly praised by 
those who were deemed most competent to speak of them with deci¬ 
sion ; by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, both of whom stated their deter¬ 
mination to support him and his colleagues, from a conviction that they 
would strictly pursue the same manly, firm, and steady policy which 
had been followed by their predecessors. It is still possible, that both 
these statesmen may have been led to overrate the abilities of the new 
Premier, by their respect for his principles ; and by not duly consi¬ 
dering the difference between the qualifications which are necessary for 
an efficient speaker of the House of Commons, and those which are 
requisite to form an able Prime Minister. He was, however, entitled 
to credit for his ready obedience to the commands of his Sovereign, by 
which alone he was induced to accept this arduous situation,— a situ¬ 
ation from which an ordinary mind would have shrunk, immediately 
after it had been filled by Mr. Pitt. 

The first information wdiich Mr. Addington received of the approach¬ 
ing change was from his Sovereign, who, having commanded his attend¬ 
ance at Buckingham House, apprized him of the difference between 
him and his Ministers, and of his resolution never to assent to the mea¬ 
sure which they wished to carry.—His Majesty, at the same time, 
desired him to think of forming a new Ministry, of which he was to 
be the head. Mr. Addington immediately communicated this infor¬ 
mation to Mr. Pitt, and earnestly pressed him to forego a design, which 
could not fail, if persisted in, to be productive of the most injuriou.s 
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consequences to the country, in the present critical situation of public 
affairs. No conduct could be more honourable, or more praiseworthy, 
than this. 

It is highly probable, that Mr. Pitt was consulted by the King on 
the composition of the new Ministry, which contained so many of his 
friends, and the principal members of which stood, in a manner, pledged 
to be guided by his principles of policy. The Opposition, however, 
delighted, as they were, with the resignation of the Cabinet, appeared 
greatly displeased at finding the possibility of forming a new Ministry 
without having recourse to them. It was, no doubt, considered by them 
as a great act of presumption in the King ; and they expressed their 
displeasure, in both Houses, in terms so gross as to betray the source 
from which they sprang. They chose to take the incapacity of the new 
Ministers for granted, and resolutely condemned them without a trial. 
There was orjly one of them whom the Whigs of Opposition conde¬ 
scended to praise, because he was a professed Whig himself, and a 
member of certain chibs at which orators are fond of displaying their 
factious eloquence; and though they were joined in their commendations, 
by Mr. Pitt himself, it is certain, and experience has proved the fact, 
that either for talents or principles he was less intitled to praise than 
any member of the new Cabinet; and, in truth, the commendable 
qualities, or qualifications, which he possesses, still remain to be disco¬ 
vered, a fit subject for the exercise of speculative research. A candid 
appeal to the justice of the public, desiring to be judged by their actions, 
was ill-calculated to obtain an impartial hearing at a Whig Tribunal; 
and the Opposition, accordingly, dismissed the appeal, and rejected 
the suit. 

Speculation and curiosity were now afloat to ascertain the true cause 
of the late resignations. Even Lord Grenville’s explanation did not 
satisfy the public. And, in order to bring the matter into discussion, 
to cast censure on the old Ministers, and to embarras the new, 
Mr. Grey, on the 25th of March, moved for an inquiry into the State 
of the nation. In the speech which introduced his motion, Mr. Grey 
took a view of the whole conduct of Mr. Pitt’s Administration, from 
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the commencement of the French Revolution to the present moment; 
he found in it every thing to condemn, and nothing to commend. To 
those who composed it he imputed all the misfortunes which over¬ 
whelmed Europe; all was, on their side, disaster and disgrace ; while 
the mighty genius who governed France, trusting to the resources of 
his own mind, restored life and energy to the government, led on his 
armies to victory, and laid his enemies at his mercy. IVIost of the ene¬ 
mies of Great Britain drew forth his commendations, and he particu¬ 
larly eulogized the confederated powers of the North. He censured 
the late Ministers for resigning their places; talked of an engagement 
which they had contracted with the Catholics of Ireland; and arraigned 
them for entering into it without the knowledge of the Crown.—Mr. 
Whitbread seconded his motion, and Mr. Dundas confuted his asser¬ 
tions. As a strong proof of that unvaried disgrace, which Mr. Grey had 
attached to the British arms, during the whole progress of the war, 
Mr. Dundas produced a list of conquests, beginning with the capture 
of Tobago, in 1793, and ending with the reduction of Malta, in 1800.— 
And, in farther illustration of the disastrous policy of Ministers, he 
exhibited a list of ships taken or destroyed since the commencement of 
the contest. It contained 78 ships of the line, 181 frigates, and 234 
smaller vesels, making a total of 483 ships of war, besides 713 French 
privateers, 15 Dutch, and 7^ Spanish, in all 834, which, added to the 
ships of war, formed 1317 vessels equipped for warlike purposes. In 
the East and West, our successes had been complete and important. 
Our trade to the Colonies, conquered from our enemies, was most 
extensive; and our general commerce had flourished and increased beyond 
example. Mr. Dundas proved, from a comparison of the conquests 
effected, and ships taken, in the seven years war conducted by the late 
Lord Chatham, with the same objects in the present war, that the latter 
had been successful beyond any other. With this result before him,” 
said he, “ the Minister, who, for so many years, had guided the coun¬ 
cils of this country, and had superintended the conduct and operations 
of the war, need not be afraid to transmit his fame to posterity, as a 
companion to that of his illustrious father. 


There were two striking points of difference in the two wars to which 
VoL. III. 4 p 
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Mr. Dundas had adverted, which rendered the comparison in favour of 
the last infinitely more strong. Mr. Pitt had difficulties to surmount 
which his father never had to contend with ; namely, the revolutionary 
power of France, which, while it gave an unnatural vigour to the exer¬ 
tions of the enemy, had a tendency to palsy our energies, and to cramp 
our efforts at home ; the total disregard of all principles of public faith, 
as existing between nation and nation, which enabled the Republican 
government to direct their attacks to quarters where they were least 
expected, and, consequently, to multiply the points of resistance; and, 
lastly, the different state of parties in England. During Lord Chatham’s 
administration, a suspension of animosities took place; party feelings 
and party animosities were not less acrimonious, in reality, than they 
were at present; but the conduct of parties was widely different; the 
country was then supposed to be in imminent danger ; and men of every 
description felt themselves bound to unite for the purpose of saving it. 
During the present contest, a spirit of a very opposite tendency had 
been woefully displayed. The necessity and justice of the war had 
been reviled. The necessary evils of war had been exaggerated by 
every expression calculated to inflame the minds of the people ; and in 
so far as it was possible for our enemies to derive comfort and conso¬ 
lation from the representations conveyed to them, they had been che¬ 
rished and encouraged in the conflict. 

In answer to Mr. Grey’s observations on the change of Ministers, 
Mr. Dundas denied that there was any mystery in the transaction, as 
had been asserted ; and affirmed that those who resigned on account of 
a serious difference of opinion, must have incurred the most severe and 
merited censure, had they acted otherwise ; but they retired in no disgust, 
nor in any spirit of faction. They perceived, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
that the talents, the character, and the virtues, of their successors had 
intitled them to the confidence of their Sovereign ; and he could only 
prove the sincerity of this feeling, by declaring his determination to 
give them his decided support in whatever way it could be useful. 

Mr. Pitt confirmed this statement, and avowed the same sentiments. 
In speaking of the measure which had induced him to quit his situation, 
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he said, that he did believe the importance of it, and the circumstances 
by which it was attended, to be such, that, while he remained in office, 
he should have been unable to bring it forward in the way w hich was 
likely to be eventually successful; and, therefore, he judged that he 
should serve the public less beneficially, as w’^ell as the parties w'ho were 
more immediately the objects ofit, in making the attempt, than in desisting 
from the measure. His idea of the measure itself w^as, that it was one 
which, upon the whole, had better been adopted than refused, under all 
the circumstances ; such was, also, the idea of those who had acted with 
him, and they had, therefore, thought it better that they should quit 
their offices than continue, under such circumstances, in his Majesty’s 
service. In doing this, they had acted purely from principle; they had 
acted in such a manner as to satisfy their own minds, which was to them 
important; and he hoped they had acted in such a manner as would, 
one day or other, be perfectly satisfactory to the public, so far as the 
public should ever think it worth their while to be concerned in his 
conduct. 

Adverting to the measure itself, had he proposed it, as at one time he 
wished, it was not one which the Opposition were likely to look on 
lightly, although he should have had the good fortune to have their sup¬ 
port if he had brought it forward, that is, in one part of it; but he did 
not think that they would have approved of the whole of it; nor did he 
believe that they would have favoured the whole of the principle on which 
he should have proposed the measure. He declared, he was not anxious 
to have the question agitated at all, at that moment. He did not think 
that that was a period, in w’hich it could be agitated beneficially to the 
public, or to the Papists themselves ; but, whenever it should be agitated, 
he should be ready and willing to go fully into it, and to give his opinion 
at large upon it. He would only say, at present, that as to any thing 
which he, and his colleagues, had it in contemplation to bring forward, 
he disclaimed the very words in common use,—“ the emancipation of 
the Catholics,” or “ Catholic emancipation.” He had never so understood 
the subject ; he never understood the situation of the Catholics to be such; 
he did not then understand it to be such, as that any relief from it could 
be correctly so described ; but he thought the few remaining benefits, of 
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which they had not yet participated, might have been added safely to the 
many benefits which had been so bounteously conferred on them, in the 
course of the present reign. He had been of opinion, and he still was of 
opinion, that those benefits, if they had preceded the Union, would have 
been rash and destructive. He had been of opinion then, he was of opi¬ 
nion now, that the very measure to which he alluded, as a claim of right, 
could not be maintained; and it was on the ground of liberality alone, 
and political expediency, that he should have thought it desirable, ad¬ 
visable, and important; but he would not have had it founded on a naked 
proposition, to repeal any one thing which former policy had deemed 
expedient for the safety of the Church and State. No, it was a compre¬ 
hensive, and an extensive system, which he meant to propose ; to relin¬ 
quish things certainly intended once as a security, w^hich he thought, in 
some respects, ineffectual, and which were liable to additional objections, 
from the very circumstance of the object of the Union having been 
accomplished, and providing other security for the same objects, to have a 
more consistent and rational security, both in Church and State, accord¬ 
ing to the principle, but varying the mode, which the wisdom of our 
ancestors had adopted for the prevention of danger. The measure he 
intended to propose, he thought, would give more safety to the Church 
and State, as well as more satisfaction to all classes, and all descriptions, 
of the King’s subjects, to take away that which no man would wish to 
remain, provided there could be perfect security without it. 

Without that knowledge, w^hich I have not found attainable, it is 
impossible to enter upon an argument, in order to prove the fallacy of 
Mr. Pitt’s opinion upon this subject. But it may be permitted, in the 
absence of that knowledge, to express a strong doubt, that any measure 
which could be proposed, could give more safety to the Church and State, 
than the existing laws were calculated to ensure. And as to the removal 
of one test, merely to substitute another, (and it was certainly the inten¬ 
tion of Mr. Pitt to adopt some test, in lieu of that which he meant to 
remove, or all the promised security would have been nugatory and illu¬ 
sive) it does not appear to be an object in which the hopes or wishes of 
the public could be much interested. The existing test was not confined 
to Papists and Dissenters, it extended alike to all the members of the 
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Established Church; and none of these had expressed a wish for its 
removal; consequently, its removal could afford no satisfaction to them. 
They were, indeed, perfectly satisfied with it as it stood ; they wanted 
no change;—they did not wish to lose a certain benefit in the hope of 
gaining an uncertain advantage ; to exchange one security which had the 
test of experience in its favour, for another which, however fair in spe¬ 
culation, was yet untried. 

Although Mr. Pitt, from a laudable desire to prevent any false impres¬ 
sions on the public mind, had entered into this spontaneous explanation 
of his late conduct, he felt the necessity of denying the right of the House 
of Commons to require of any man to state his reasons for tendering his 
resignation to his Sovereign ; nor, he observed, was it a common thing 
for the public to require it. A man very often, indeed, made his appeal 
to the public on going out of office, and that, sometimes, as much with 
a wish to be reinstated as any thing ; but he never heard of a man being 
called to exculpate himself from the charge of resigning. But it had 
been said that, by their silence on the subject of the Catholic question, 
the late Ministers brought the name of their Sovereign into disrepute ; 
and Mr. Grey had chosen to put a construction of his own on that silence, 
and then to ask a question, whether the Catholics had, or had not, been 
deceived ? And, in reference to some paper, had said, that innumerable 
obstacles were in the way of the measure. Mr. Pitt expressed his belief, 
that the word was insuperable ; though he could not be responsible for 
the verbal accuracy of any paper whatever. Upon that subject,” added 
Mr. Pitt, “ all I will say is this, that, although I wished to submit the 
question of the Catholics to Parliament, there were such objections stated 
as made me feel it impossible, with propriety, to bring the measure for¬ 
ward as a Minister. These are the general words I choose to use upon 
the subject: the honourable gentleman shall draw from me no admissions, 
and no denials, on this transaction.” 

Recurring to the observations of Mr. Grey, respecting the name of 
the Sovereign being brought in question by the conduct of his Ministers, 
Mr. Pitt said that the Opposition appeared to be angry because he would 
not tell them whether they ought to be angry or not. They wondered 
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why he did not ma^e it a matter of question, and they put distinctly 
some points in the way of question; but he would not answer interro¬ 
gatories. He would, however, tell these gentlemen, that, on this sub¬ 
ject, they deceived themselves grossly. Should they be able to establish, 
that the opinion of the Sovereign made it impossible to bring the subject 
forward, they would gain nothing by it; for, let the opinion of the 
Sovereign be what it might, or the opinion of his servants what it might, 
of the Sovereign to dispense with their services, or of the servant to 
tender his resignation, it would still remain the same. If the Opposition 
should but once succeed in shaking this principle, they would do more 
than they would be willing to avow towards the destruction of the 
Monarchy; they would establish the most extravagant part of an oli¬ 
garchy that ever was erected in any State ; for then, neither the Sovereign 
could dismiss, nor the subjeet resign, without an explanation being made 
to the public. So that the Sovereign, the father of his people, could 
never part from his servants, unless he condescended to shew they gave 
him bad advice; nor his servants tender their resignation, unless they 
could prove that something was attempted to be imposed upon them 
which they could not, in their consciences, iipprove. Was this, Mr. 
Pitt asked, the state, or was it desirable that it should be the state, of the 
Monarchy, in this country ? Certainly it was not. The use of the name 
of the Sovereign, for the purpose of influencing opinions in that House, 
or in any deliberative assembly, was justly deemed unconstitutional.— 
The Sovereign exercised his opinion on the sentiments, as well as on the 
capacity, of his Ministers; and if, upon either, he judged them to be 
incompetent, or, in any degree, unfit, it was the prerogative, and, with 
perfect loyalty, let him add, also, the duty, of the Crown, to dismiss 
such Ministers. He must also be allowed to say, that if a Minister felt 
that, from a sense which he entertained of his duty, he ought to propose 
a measure, but was convinced that his endeavours must be ineftectual, 
so that his services must be limited to a narrower compass than he could 
desire, and that success, in some material points, was impossible, he 
ought to be permitted to retire ; but, in proportion to the difficulty which 
the Sovereign might have in accepting the resignation of such a Minister, 
ought to be his love for such a Sovereign. Mr. Pitt hoped that he was 
not deficient in his duty to the best of Sovereigns ; and he hoped the 
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whole ground and motive of his actions would continue to be justified 
during the whole of his reign. Thi? is all 1 shall say upon this subject, 
and it may, perhaps, be saying more than I ought.” 

With respect, however, to the assurances said, or supposed, to be held 
out to the Catholics of Ireland, Mr. Pitt deemed it proper to add a few 
words. The paper, circulated in that part of his Majesty’s dominions, 
to which Mr. Grey had alluded, was a memorandum, sent in the name 
of the Marquis Cornwallis.* But, as this matter materially affects the 

* The paper, or rather papers, (for there were two of them) to which Mr. Pitt here referred, 
were as follow; 

The leading part of his Majesty’s Ministers, finding insurmountable obstacles to the bring¬ 
ing forward measures of concession to the Catholic body whilst in office, have felt it impossible 
to continue in administration under the inability to propose It with the circ ums tances necessary 
to carrying the measure with all its advantages; and they have retired from his.Majesty’s service, 
considering this line of conduct as most likely to contribute*to its ultimate success; the Catholic 
body will, therefore, see how much their future hopes must depend upon strengthening their 
cause by good conduct; in the nigantime, they will prudently consider their prospects as arising 
from the persons who may espouse their interests, and compare them with those which they may 
look to from any other quarter ; they may, with confidence, rely on the support of all those 
who retire, and of many luho remain in when it can be given with a prospect of success. 
They may be assured that Mr. Pitt •will do his utmost to establish their cause in the public favour^ 
and prepare the "wayfor their finally attaining their objects ; and the Catholics will feel that, as Mr. 
Pitt could not concur in a hopeless attempt to force it now, he must, at all times, repress, with 
the same decision as if he held an adverse opinion, any unconstitutional conduct in the Catholic 
body. 

** Under these circumstances it cannot be doubted, that the Catholics will take the most 
loyal, dutiful, and patient, line of conduct: that they will not suffer themselves to be led into 
measures, which can, by any construction, give a handle to the opposers of their wishes, either 
to misinterpret their principles, or to raise an argument for resisting their claims; but that, by 
their prudent and exemplary demeanour, they vrill afford additional grounds to the growing 
number of their advocates, to enforce their claims, on proper occasions, until their objects caa 
be finally and advantageously attained. 


“ The sentiments of a sincere friendy (the Marquis Cornwallis) to the Catholic claims: 

** If the Catholics should now proceed to violence, or entertain any ideas of obtaining their 
objects by convulsive measures, or forming associations with men of jacobinical principles, they 
must, of course, lose the support and aid of those who have sacrificed their own situations in 
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public character and conduct of Mr. Pitt, at the most critical period of 
his political life, it will be the fairest, and the surest, mode of preventing 
misconception, to deliver his sentiments in his own words.—“ I know 
it to be true,” he continued, that the noble Lord did feel it right,. as 
a matter of public duty, to make a communication to persons most imme¬ 
diately among the Catholics, and to state the motives which led to the 
late change which took place in his Majesty’s Councils, in order to pre¬ 
vent any misrepresentation of that subject from then adding to the danger 
of the public tranquillity. T beg to state that matter clearly and distinctly ; 
it was my express desire, not conveyed by myself, but through a noble 
friend of mind sitting near me, (Lord Castlereagh) that the noble Lord 
should take an opportunity of doing this. I do not arrogate any merit 
for it, but I think it is an answer to any charge against us upon this 
subject for remissness, that we lost no time in making that representation 
and explanation of our motives ; and the principle of it was this, that 
the attempt to realize our wishes at this time would only be productive 
of public embarrassment. The representation was therefore made; but, 
with respect to the particular paper delivered, it was not previously con¬ 
sulted with me how it should be worded; and, therefore, for the particular 
phrases of it I do not hold myself responsible. All the knowledge 1 
derived or conveyed was founded on verbal interpretation. As to the 
tenour of the paper I have alluded to, the sentiments in it are conformable 
to those which I have already expressed in this House, and shall again 
express, whenever I have occasion to deliver my sentiments on that sub¬ 
ject ; and it is fit, not only that this House should know them, but also 
that the community at large should know them. I mean this, that a 
measure of that sort appeared to me to be of much importance under all 
the circumstances; and that, being unable to bring it forward as a measure 


their cause, but who would, at the same time, feel it to be their indispensable duty to oppose 
every thing tending to confusion. 

“ On the other hand, should the Catholics be sensible of the benefits they possess, by having 
so many characters of eminence pledged not to embark in the service of government^ except on the 
terms of the Catholic privileges being obtained, it is to be hoped that, in balancing the advantages 
and disadvantages of their situation, they would prefer a quiet and peaceable demeanour to any 
line of conduct of an opposite description.” 
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of government, I thought I could not, therefore, in honour, remain in 
the situation in which I then stood ; and that I was desirous of letting 
it also be understood, that, whenever the objection I alluded to did not 
exist, the same obstacle did not interpose, every thing depending on me, 
as well as those who thought with me, I should do, for that I was 
desirous of carrying that measure, thinking it of great importance to 
the public at large; but that, in the mean time, if any attempt to press 
it, so as to endanger the public tranquillity, should be made, or any 
attempt to pervert the affection of any part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
we should take our full share in retesting such attempts, and v^ e should 
do so with firmness and resolution. These are the sentiments which I 
expressed, and I did hope that the day would come, when, on the part 
of the Catholics, should such a measure be revived, it would be carried 
in the only way in which I wished to see it carried, which was certainly 
conformable to the general tranquillity of the empire. As to any other 
pledge, I beg leave to give none—I have eng^ed myself tp give none—• 
I will give none either now or at any time. I have contributed, as far 
as peaceable endeavours could go, according to my judgment, in the 
best manner I could at fhe moment, for the general interests of the 
country.* 

Mr. Pitt having thus fully explained his own motives and sentiments, 
on this important transaction, answered a question relating to his col¬ 
leagues,—Whether any of those who had retired from office, had so 
pledged themselves to the Catholics as to be under the necessity of 
resigning their offices because they could not redeem their pledge ? On 
this subject he said,—** I beg leave to deny that; and, what is more 
satisfactory, I believe I am authorized in denying that the Catholics con¬ 
ceived themselves to have received any such pledge.” 

After this candid explanation of his conduct, it is impossible to doubt, 
for a moment, that the Catholic Question was the ground of difference 
between the King and his Ministers, and the immediate cause of their 

* Mr. Pitt’s Speech, on Much 25th, 1801, as published in the Collection of all his Speeches. 

Vol. IV. P. 188. 191. 

>OL. III. 4 Q 
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resignation; it would be clear also from hence, if there were no other 
proof of the fact, that no pledge whatever was given by Mr. Pitt, or by 
any of his colleagues, to the Irish Papists. But the papers, circulated 
by Lord Cornwallis in Ireland, call for some observation, though, as 
Mr. Pitt confined his approbation of them to the tenour^ and disclaimed 
all share in the wording them, it is difficult to say how far these obser¬ 
vations may be applicable to his conduct. In the first place these papers 
bear the semblance of an appeal from the Throne to the people:—a 
measure which Mr. Pitt expressly remobated and disclaimed; though, 
indeed, it has been said, that they ww intended only to be communi¬ 
cated to the Prelates, and leading persons of the Romish Church, and 
not to be published.* But this precaution, if given, was totally disre¬ 
garded ; and one instance was added to many others, which might be 
adduced, of the little reliance to be placed on the delicacy or forbearance 
of Papists, on any subject in which their religious prejudices are 
nearly, or remotely, concerned.f In the next place, what necessity 
could there be for the King’s confidential Ministers to justify their con¬ 
duct to the Irish Papists^ on a subject on which they had differed from 
their Sovereign, which, as they stated theniselves, was of great 
importance to the empire at large and, in regard to which, therefore, 
if any explanation were necessary, it was at least as much due to the 
Protestant majority, as to the Catholic minority, of his Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects. And lastly, in almost every sentence of these papers, there is an 
evident dread displayed of some public commotions on the part of these 
very Papists, whose good conduct, and peaceable demeanour, had been 
stated as one of the conditions on which alone it would be proper or 
expedient to admit them to a full participation of political power. Ex¬ 
hortations to loyalty are evidently insulting to loyal men; and dissuasives 
from turbulence and rebellion can never be necessary to quiet, orderly, 
and well-disposed subjects. It would appear, then, from these papers, 
that the Ministers had been persuaded that, if their claims were not 


* See Rivington’s Annual Register for 1801. P. 76. 

f The publication of Lord Redesdale’s Letter to Lord Fingal, exhibits another mem(»able 

proof of the justice of this remark. 
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granted, the Papists would renew those horrible scenes which had so 
lately spread desolation over the Southern provinces of Ireland. It is a 
melancholy fact, that the Irish Papists, during the long period of seventy 
years, while all the penal laws were in force against them, were perfectly 
quiet and tranquil, but the moment the system of concession began to 
be adopted, they became clamorous and discontented ; and, in proportion 
as indulgences have been lavished upon them," their clamours have 
increased; their supplications have become claims, and favours have 
been converted into rights. Be it remembered, however, that Mr. Pitt, 
though inconsiderately betrayed an admission of the expediency of 
granting the few concessions which still remained to be granted, ex¬ 
pressly denied the existence of any right, on their part, to claim such 
concessions. 

But there is one part of the last of the two papers circulated in Ire¬ 
land, which requires particular attention. It is there stated, in allusion 
to the Ministers who had resigned their places, that they were ** pledged 
not to embark in the service of government, except on the terms of the 
Catholic privileges being*to be obtained.'* Here, theft, was a specific 
pledge, not indeed, of the nature disclaimed by Mr. Pitt, that is, a 
pledge, given to the Irish Papists, as an inducement to assent to the 
measure of the Union, that Ministers would bring forward the question 
of their privileges ; but a pledge of a still more serious, and a more 
alarming, nature,—a pledge to disregard any call which their Sovereign 
might make upon them, at any future time, for their public services, 
unless they could prescribe to him a condition which, they knew, was 
incompatible with his sense of duty, and repugnant to his conscience. 
In fact, it is difficult to reconcile such a pledge with the duty which a 
subject owes to his sovereign; it looks, indeed, very like an aristocratic 
confederacy formed against the Crown. And it is much to be ques¬ 
tioned, whether any other Viceroy, than the pliant nobleman who then 
filled that station, could have been found to give the i^nction of his 
authority to a paper containing a passage so radically objectionable, in 
every point of view. It must be remarked, however, that Mr. Pitt, in 
all his explanations on the subject, limits his reference to a single paper ; 

when this circumstance is coupled with his subsequent conduct, in 
: * 4 Q 2 
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embarking in the service of government without any such terms as the 
pledge in question prescribed, it is fairly to be inferred, that he was no 
party to the pledge, and that it had neither his consent nor his approba¬ 
tion. The pledge was inconsistent with that duty and auction which 
he ever professed for Jiis Sovereign ; and if it were not absolutely uncon¬ 
stitutional, it differed very essentially from the customary modes of 
proceeding, in such cases; since there is a wide distinction between dis¬ 
senting from a measure proposed to be adopted, of which a Minister 
disapproves, and for which he is responsible; and insisting on the adop¬ 
tion of a measure which the Sovere| ^ > disapproves. The one is an act 
to be committed, which may affect the Minister’s character and safety; 
the other an omission, which can be productive of no such consequences. 
Oesides, as far as an inference could be drawn from experience, in 
respect of the act prescribed in this instance, it was against the measure. 

The papers, however, in question, admitting that they originated in 
the purest and most honourable intentions, (and independent of the 
pledge just noticed) could not be justified on the ground either of pro¬ 
priety or of duty. They, in a manner, identified Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues with the Catholic party in Ireland, to the utter neglect of 
the loyal Protestants of that country, wdio, possessing thirty-nine 
fortieths of the property, and con.stituting, at least, one-third of the 
population, w'^cre most deeply interested in the question. Nor was tiiis 
irregular proceeding consistent with that respect for the King which 
M r. Pitt always professed, and always felt, and from which no conside- 
i:uion could have induced him intentionally to depart. The Ministers 
owed an account of their <’onduct, in the resignation of their offices, to 
their Sovereign alone; but, if they chose to enter into any explanation 
<.'i' their motives or views, it ought to have been directed to the nation 
at large, and not to any ])articular description of subjects, much less to 
that body, w’hpse cause they considered themselves as having espoused 
in opposition TO the King. 

Though it be certain that this question was the efficient cause of Mr. 
Pitt's resignation, yet it is highly probable that there were other ^nsi* 
derations floating in his mind at the time, which might have someVii|ptT 
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ence in deciding his conduct. There is reason for believing that he 
differed from some of his colleagues on the important subject of peace ; 
and, indeed, it may be inferred, from the part which he afterwards took 
in the discussions on the peace of Amiens, that he was disposed to make 
more sacrifices for the attainment of peace than other members of the 
Cabinet would have been inclined to accede to ; and, had a schism pre¬ 
vailed in the Cabinet on such a question, Mr. Pitt might possibly have 
been left in a minority. There were various other points, too, of less 
importance, which combined to fix his determination to resign. But, 
whether one or all of these cod||ierations influenced his resignation, it 
is certain that, in the adoption of^hat measure, he acted as he did upon 
every other occasion, most conscientiously. Had he listened, indeed, to 
the dictates of that honest ambition which made him aspire to power, 
only for the sake of rendering his country service; hail he even been 
influenced by that chastened love of fame which sought for gratification 
only in the prosperity of his native land ; had he suffered the voice of 
self-interest, which so often makes the balance preponderate, when 
doubt keeps it in suspense, to bias his conduct, he would have retained 
the reins of power, which he had so long, and so sut'cessfully, guided. 
His resignation damped all his hopes and all his prospects ; it left the great 
object of his public life unaccomplished, his financial schemes incomplete. 
After he had been Prime Minpter of Great Britain for the long term of 
seventeen years, he retired frojm office, much poorer than he entered it;— 
he retired with embarrassed circumstances, and impaired health. But his 
embarrassments proceeded npt from extravagance, nor his indisposition 
from dissipation. With the affairs of the nation entrusted to his care, 
at one of the most critical periods of our history, his mind was, of 
necessity, too much engrossed by public business, to attend to domestic 
concerns; and it is not in the family of a Prime Minister that the most 
economical regulations are adopted, or that the absence of a master’s 
eye is supplied by the vigilance of servants. When Mr^Pitt left office, 
lie carried with him the esteem of his Sovereign, the mection of his 
colleagues, and the confidence of the country. 

J^rd Grenville obtained, on his resignation, in addition to some other 
of emolument during his own life, a pension during that of his 
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lady. Mr. Dundas was soon crcjated a Peer by the title of Viscount 
Melville, and the East India Company settled on him, by an unanimous 
vote, an annuity of two thousand pounds. Lord Loughborough, besides 
the pension allotted to all Chancellors when they retire, was made Earl 
of Rosslyn, with a limitation of his title to his nephew. Mr. Pitt’s 
services, however, were no otherwise rewarded, upon this occasion, 
than by the approving voice of his own conscience, and the honest 
plaudits of a grateful public. He received neither title nor pension, 
having no other place than that of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
of which he had been possessed mafj|fl|^rs. Neither did Lord Spencer 
nor Mr. Windham receive any mark m the royal favour. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Progress of the disputes with the Northern Powers—Embargo laid on all their ships in Briti^ 
harbours—The British Envoys their courts—Plans of the Confederates-— 

Seizure of Hamburgh by the Danes«iPne King of Denmark a tool of Buonapartd— 
Hanover invaded by Prussia—A British fleet passes the Sound—Battle of Copenhagen— 
The King of Denmark abandons the Northern Confederacy—Assassination of the Russian 
Emperor, Paul—Accession of Alexander to the Throne of Russia—Peace with the 
Northern Powers—A British force lands in Egypt—Military operations in that country— 
Battle of the twenty-first of March, 1801—Defeat of the French—Death of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie—General Hutchinson succeeds to the command of the army—Reduction of 
Grand Cairo—Capitulation of Alexandria—Final evacuation of Egypt by the French- 
News of this event first received at Paris—Negotiations for peace—Preliminaries signed in 
London—Conditions of the treaty—Lord Cornwallis sent to France—Definitive treaty 
signed at Amiens—The peace popular in England—Reflections on thfe consequences of the 
war—Failure of its principal objects—^The war beneficial, on the whole, to Great Britain— 
Terms of peace highly favourable to France—Mr. Pitt defends the peace in Parliament— 
The Opposition approve it—Mr. Windham condemns it—His able delineation of the spirit of 
the French government—Difference of opinion,on the subject of peace, between Mr. Pitt and 
his friends, and the Memb^ of the Portland-Party—^Probable influence of that difference 
on Mr. Pitt’s resignation—Debates on the peace-establishment—Mr. Pitt contends for the 
necessity of a powerful and extensive establishment—Mr. Fox defends the propriety of an 
ordinary establishment—Mr. Whitbread attacks the public character of Mr. Pitt—Is 
silenced by Mr. Pitt—Sir Francis Burdett makes a similar attack—Mr. Pitt defended by 
Lord Temple—Memorable speech of Mr. Archdall, on the same side—^The Baronet’s 
motion rejected by 246 votes against 39—Mr. John Nicholls moves a vote of thanks to the 
King for dismissing Ministers, whom his Majesty had no/ dismissed—Amendment moved by 
Lord Belgrave, converting the proposed vote of censure on the late Ministry into a vote of 
thanks—Opposed by Mr. Fox, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Grey—Supported by Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. S. Thornton—Sir Robert Peel’iy^||eech in praise of 
Mr. Pitt—Amendment carried by a great majority—Separate vote oPonnks to Mr. Pitt, 
proposed by Sir Henry Mildmay, carried by 211 votes against 52—'Commemoration of Mr. 
Pitt’s Birth—Hostile disposition of Buonapart6—Extension of his power on the Continent— 
He complains of the licentiousness of the British Press—Betrays a gross ignorance of the 
Laws and Constitution of England—Judicious answer of Lord Hawkesbury to the com¬ 
plaints of the French Consul—Conciliatory dispositi>"'n of the British Cabinet—^Trial of 

If 
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Peltier for a libel on Buonaparte—Animadversions on certain doctrines advanced on that 
trial—Insolent conduct of Buonaparte to Lord Whitworth, the British Ambassador—Dis¬ 
pute relating to the restoration of Malta—Aggressive projects of Buonaparte—-Lord Whit¬ 
worth recalled—War declared. 

[1801-1802.] Mr. Pitt had now leisure to contemplate the progress 
and termination of those measures which had been adopted for the 
repression of insults, and the punishment of injuries, either sustained, or 
dreiaded, by the Crown of Great Britam. All attempts to accommodate 
the disputes with the Northern by negotiation, having failed, 

recourse was, of necessity, had to thfe^a: ultima 7'egum. At the begin¬ 
ning of this year an embargo was laid on all Swedish, Danish, and 
Russian, ships, in retaliation of the hostile proceedings of the Confe¬ 
derated Powers. The British envoys, at the Northern courts, had 
instructions to inform the Sovereigns, to whom they were accredited, that 
the King, their master, would never submit to recognize the new naval 
principles, which were irrecoiicileable to those of public law, and which 
struck at the foundation, and maritime power, of his kingdom.—But no 
reasons, however cogent, no explanation, however satisfactory, could 
induce these powers to forego their hostile designs on British commerce, 
and on British power. And, therefore, preparations were made to send 
a powerful force into the Baltic, to effect, by arms, what could not be 
achieved by treaty. In order, however, to omiC^no possible means of 
averting the dire necessity of proceeding to extremities, the new Minister 
sent Mr. N. Varisittart, as Envoy Extraordinary, to the Court of Den¬ 
mark ; but so little did he find the Danish Cabinet disposed to recede 
from the hostile resolution which it had adopted, that he very soon with¬ 
drew ; and, with him, Mr. Drummond, the British Minister in Ordinary, 
the Consul, and some other Englishmen, left Denmark. 

Tlie King o^Denmark, indeed, had long made preparations for war, 
in which he vwre joined by the King of Prussia, and the plan was laid, 
by a junction of all the Northern fleets, to overpower the British, so as 
to effect their utter exclusion, not only from the Baltic, but from the 
whole trade of the North, lliis was the second cowardly attempt 
which these powers had made to injure Great Britain at a time, when, 
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in their estimation, harassed as she was bj a long-protracted war, she 
would be unable to resist a confederacy, which they were disposed tQ 
consider as highly formidable. By an outrageous act of injustice, and a 
flagrant violation of those neutral rights, of which the Confederates 
professed themselves to be the chosen champions. Prince Charles, Land¬ 
grave of Hesse, took forcible possession of the independent city of 
Hamburgh, with 15,000 troops, and immediately compelled the Senate 
to lay an embargo on English merchandize. By this conduct the Danish 
Monarch proved himself a servile imitator of Buonaparte, who never 
scrupled to sacrifice every prineSl^te of justice, and to invade the most 
sacred rights, at the call of interlik, or at the suggestion of revenge. 
The King of Prussia, on his part, resolved to keep his confederated 
brother in countenance, and, therefore, invaded the independent Elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, the neutrality of which he had solemnly guaranteed, 
and subjected the country to his own dominion. 

During these proceedings, a British armament had assembled at Yar¬ 
mouth, to the number of fifty-four sail, and having on board several 
regiments of marines and riflemen. This force sailed on the ninth of 
March, under the command of Sir Hyde Parker, who had with him 
Lord Nelson and Admiral Graves. The marines on board were com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart. They passed the Sound, with 
little opposition, on the twenty-ninth of March, and anchored at a short 
distance from Copenhagen. The soundings having been ascertained, 
and buoys placed, the fleet was divided into two parts; Lord Nelson 
taking tlie command of twelve men of war, four frigates, as many 
sloops, and several bombs and fire-ships, while the remainder of the 
force continued with the Commander-in-Chief.—As Lord Nelson was to 
command the attack, he shifted his'flag on board the Elephant. 

The Danes had made every possible preparation for r^stance; they 
had thirteen large ships of war, besides a variety of smal^ vessels, and 
some very heavy batteries on the shore. The vessels were stationed 
with great judgment for the protection of the city; and the Danish 
officers and men were firmly resolved to defend the place to the last 
extremity. 

VoL. III. 4 R 
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On the morning of the second of April the British force was in ino- 
(fion. The intricacy of the navigation was such, (notwithstanding the 
adoption of every possible precaution to avert its dangers) that some of 
the ships were grounded, and • others were prevented from taking their 
proper station in the line. These were great disadvantages to the 
assailants; but they did not prevent the Hero of the Nile from begin¬ 
ning the attack. For three hours the action was supported, with equal 
resolution, by the contending parties. The Danes had suffered most 
severely; the greater part of their ships were destroyed; most of them 
had struck their colours, after a desperate but ineffectual resistance; and 
the crown-battery alone remained to’do any essential mischief to the 
British squadron. At this period of the. conflict. Lord Nelson retired to 
his cabin, and wrote a note, addressed ** to the Brothers of Englishmen, 
the Danes,” informing them, that his instructions were to spare Den¬ 
mark when no longer resisting; but that, if the firing on her part was 
continued, he ipust be obliged to burn the floating batteries which he 
had taken, without having it in his power to save the brave men who 
had defended them. An English boat was sent, with a flag of truce, 
to deliver this note to the principal Danish ship, now remaining, whence 
it was forwarded to the Crown Prince, who had taken an active part at 
the batteries on shore, during the whole engagement. 

The Crown Prince, in order to ascertain the precise views of the 
British Admiral, in writing such a note, sent a Danish officer on board 
his ship, who was informed that, in making such a proposal, he had no 
other motive, but that w hich sprang from the wish to prevent any unne¬ 
cessary effusion of blood; that he would, therefore, consent that 
hostilities should cease, and the wounded taken on shore; but the 
prisoners, in the prizes, he should retain, and dispose of the vessels as 
he thought proper. Having given this explanation, he requested the 
officer, Adjutiiht-General Ludholm, to present his humble duty to his 
Royal Highn^l, the Prince of Denmark, and to assure him, that he 
should consider this the greatest victory he had ever gained, if it should 
lead to a happy reconciliation between his own Most Gracious Sovereign, 
and his Majesty, the King of Denmark. 
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This message being favourably received. Nelson went on shore, and, 
being introduced, by the Crown Prince, to the King, whose capital was 
now exposed to the most imminent danger, he performed the most 
grateful part of his duty, by obtaining the Danish Monarch’s consent to 
an armistice, which was afterwards followed by a treaty, by which 
Christian VII. undertook to abandon the hostile confederacy of the 
North, and to restore the friendly communication between the two 
countries which had subsisted before that confederacy was formed. 

In this action the greater partW the Danish crews were either killed or 
wounded; the former were estimal^d, by the Danes themselves, at eighteen 
hundred. Seventeen of their vessels were taken, sunk, or destroyed; 
and all those which were captured were burned by the English, the next 
day, except the Holstein, which had been then built thirty years. The 
English lost two hundred and fifty-four killed, of whom twenty were 
officers, including Captains Riou and Mosse; and nine hundred and 
forty-three wounded, of whom forty-eight were officers. 

While these operations were carrying on against Denmark, the 
Northern Confederacy received a still more fatal blow by the death of 
the Russian Emperor, Paul. This unhappy Monarch, whose strange and 
capricious conduct, during the latter years of his reign, exhibited evident 
symptoms of a disordered mind, was assassinated in his palace, on the night 
of the 23d of March. The conspiracy against his life was formed by 
some of his principal nobles, and the Zubows were the men who under¬ 
took to superintend its final execution. Such was the lamentable fate 
of a Monarch, who possessed many good natural endowments, and some 
qualities which, properly cultivated, at an early period of life, when the 
plastic mind of youth is equally susceptible of good and of bad impres¬ 
sions, might have led to happiness and fame. But his unnatural mother, 
who had consigned her husband to an untimely grave, sinewed no more 
feeling for the son than she had displayed towards (ijipfather. By a 
miserable policy, the result of bad passions operating on a miod over 
which religion had little controul, and an ill-directed ambition, she exer¬ 
cised a despotic sway :—equally regardless of her son’s happiness, and of 
the welfare of his future subjects, the haughty Catharine deprived Paul 
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of every advantage which education and society could afford, teaching 
him to be jealous from prudence, and suspicious from fear. Hence arose 
those strange inconsistencies which so glaringly marked his conduct, at 
different periods of his short reign. The nature of his power, which 
made his will law, and exempted him from all constitutional responsi¬ 
bility and controul, leaving no channel of communication open by 
which the sentiments of the people might be conveyed to the Throne, 
combined with his violent, unsteady, and capricious disposition, to pro¬ 
duce the last tragic scene of his life;—no other means but assassination 
appearing practicable to remove the ‘ al^ses which were sanctioned by 
royal authority, and to induce that total change of policy which was 
universally acknowledged to be equally necessary for the honour of the 
Crown, and the good of the community. 

Paul was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander, who began his reign, 
by casting a veil over the death of his father, and by a voluntary pledge 
to make the laws and the will of his grandmother the guide of his 
policy, and the rule of his government. He abolished all the innova¬ 
tions which Paul had introduced, to the great disgust of the army, and 
to the material injury of commerce; and he ordered all the British 
sailors, who had been imprisoned by Paul, to be conveyed to the ports in 
which their ships were stationed. 

The British fleet, after the affair of Copenhagen, repaired to Carlscrona, 
and the admiral called upon the Swedish government to renounce the 
Northern Confederacy. While the fleet lay here, news was received of 
the death of Paul, accompanied by proposals to Sir Hyde Parker, for an 
amicable termination of the disputes between Great Britain and the 
Northern Powers. Hostilities immediately ceased; Lord St. Helens 
was, soon after, sent to St. Petersburgh, as Minister Plenipotentiary; 
and, on the se^nteenth of June, a convention was signed by Russia and 
Great Britainj^ro "which Sweden and Denmark afterwards acceded, by 
which the principal conditions contended for by Great Britain were 
clearly established, and such restrictive regulations imposed on the right 
of search, as should prevent any arbitrary or unwarrantable exercise of 
that right on neutral ships. 
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So far the vigorous measures which had been prepared during Mr. 
Pitt’s administration proved fully adequate to the objects which they 
were designed to accomplish. Measures of a similar nature, however, 
directed against the enemies of the country in another quarter of the 
globe, though ultimately successful, were doomed to experience a more 
serious and a more determined opposition. The force which had been 
assembled, in the preceding year, after the reduction of Malta, had 
repaired to Gibraltar, to recover from the inconveniences of a long 
cruise in a boisterous season. In December, 1800, they landed at Malta, 
wdience they sailed, in two diviiilms, for Marmorice, in the hope and 
expectation of deriving material assistance from the Turks. They were 
deceived, however, in this respect; and, indeed, they laboured under 
such disadvantages, as had seldom been experienced by troops in a similar 
situation. They knew little or nothing of the country they were going 
to attack; they were possessed but of one map, and that most grossly 
incorrect; they had no other guide than Sir Sidney Smith, who was 
unacquainted with the interior of the country; they could derive no 
information but from Mr. Baldwin, who had been the British Consul at 
Alexandria;—and they were so ill-informed of the actual state of the 
enemy’s force, that, at the highest computation, they estimated it only 
at 10,000 French, and 5,000 auxiliaries;—and this estimate even ex¬ 
ceeded the number stated in the otficial information sent from England, 
on which the expedition was founded. In point of tact, the French 
force, at this time, amounted to no less than 32,180 men; while Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, who commanded the expedition, had under him not 
more than 12,000 effective men.* 

Notwithstanding the disparity of force, and so many other discourag¬ 
ing circumstances, the British Commander resolved to make the attempt, 
at least, to dislodge the French from Egypt. Aboukir Bay was the 
point chosen for landing the army, and, at two o’clock ^ the morning 
of the eighth of March, 1801, the first division, c6ifesting of the 
reserve, under Major-General Moore, the brigade of guards, under 
Major-General Ludlow, and part of the first brigade, composed of the 


• See the official returns of both armies, in Sir Robert Wilson’s History of the Expedition. 
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Royals, the first battalion of the 54th, 200 of the second battalion, the 
whole amounting to about five thousand five hundred men, under the 
command of Major-General Coote, assembled in the boats, while the 
remainder of the first and second brigades were put into ships stationed 
close to the shore, to be ready to give speedy support to the troops that 
were to land .first. 

The boats were appointed to rendezvous near the Mondovi, which 
was anchored at about gun-shot distance from the shore. At three 
o’clock, the signal rocket was fired the boats moved onwards to 

the destined spot. But it was near nine o’clock before they could all 
collect and proceed, in regular order, 4o the shore. The right flank of 
the boats was protected by the Cruelle cutter, and the Dangereuse and 
Janissary gun-vessels; the left by the Erttreprenant cutter, Malta 
schooner, and the Ne^resse gun-vessel; on each flank also were two 
armed launches of the fleet. The gallant hero of Acra, with a detach¬ 
ment of seamen, directed to co-operate with the army, had charge of 
the launches which contained the field artillery. The Tartan and Fury 
bomb-vessels were so placed as to cover the landing with their fire; and 
the Peterell, Camelion, and Minorca, were moored with their broadsides 
to the shore. 

The shore farmed the arch of a circle, the extremities of which, 
distant about three miles from each other, projected about one mile into 
the sea. And, as the ships were stationed just within this arch, the 
boats had a mile to go before they reached the shore. The land rose 
from the beach, forming a variety of sand-hills, and, in the centre, one 
much larger than the rest, rising to the height of sixty yards, and nearly 
l)erpendicular. It was a position peculiarly favourable for resisting a 
landing army; and, as the French had had ample notice of the approach 
of the English, they had spared no pains to increase its natural advantages, 
by troops and'llfeamen, placed in situations which gave them the best 
command of the beach, and exposed themselves to the least possible 
danger. Indeed, so confident was the French Commander, Menou, that 
no serious attempt would be made to land here, that he sent only two 
thousand men to receive the English. This was a fatal blunder of his; 
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for, had lie opposed their landing with fifteen or tw'enty thousand men, 
as he easily might have done, the enterprizc would have been too hazard-*- 
ous to be undertaken, and too desperate to succeed. 

About nine in the morning the signal was made for the boats to 
advance towards the shore. They sprang forward with amazing 
rapidity, at the same moment; and, as soon as the French had recovered 
from the astonishment which the intrepidity of the assailants had excited, 
they opened upon them a most dreadful fire, from twelve pieces of 
cannon stationed on the heights, iliNi from the Castle of Aboukir, at one 
end of their line. Such was the quantity of shot and shells thrown 
from this commanding position, that the destruction of the whole 
division seemed inevitable; and, as the boats approached the shore, they 
were further exposed to a heavy fire of grape-shot and musquetry. 
The effect of these on the water has been compared, by an eye-witness, 
to the fall of a shower of bail. Yet, stjange to say, only one boat 
received any material damage.^ 

The reserve leaped out of the boats on the shore, and formed as they 
advanced; the 23d and 40th rushed up the principal sand-hill, without 
firing a shot, and drove the enemy from their post with the bayonet. 
They pursued them till they carried two nole-hills in the rear, which 
commanded the plain to the left. They were followed by the 42d 
regiment, who also ascended the height, notwithstanding the fire from 
two pieces of cannon, and a battalion of infantry;—when they reached 
the summit, they sustained a charge from two hundred French dragoons, 
whom they soon compelled to retire with precipitation. These dra¬ 
goons, however, rallied behind, the sand-hills, and, attacking the guards, 
as they were landing on'the beach, threw them into momentary confu¬ 
sion ; but the timely approach of the 50th regiment^ which was already 
formed on their right, checked the enemy, and gave time for the guards 
to-present a front, when the enemy were again repulse^^iiMrith consider¬ 
able loss. At the very moment when the 54th and- Ro-yals landed, a 
column of six hundred infantry was advancing, with fixed bayonets, 
against the left flank, of. the guards; but as soon as they perceived those 
regiments, they fired a volley and retreated. 
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In about an hour and a half the French were driven from every posi¬ 
tion with the loss of three hundred men, eight pieces of cannon, and 
many horses. I’lie boats immediately returned for the remainder of the 
lrooj)s, and, by the great exertions of the navy, the whole army was 
landed by the evening. In this afFair the English had six hundred and 
fifty-five men killed, wounded, and missing; of whom one hundred and 
two only were slain. 

The British army continuing to advance, attacked the French, who 
had taken up a formidable position;v<^ the road to Alexandria. This 
action, W'hich lasted several hours, was fought on the thirteenth of 
March. The English suffered severely by the enemy’s decided superi¬ 
ority in cavalry and artillery; and, after sustaining a destructive fire, 
under multiplied disadvantages, during the greater part of the day, the 
General did not think it prudent to persist in his intention to force the 
heights on which the enemy were posted; and, therefore, ordered the 
army to return to the position which they occupied in the morning. 

It was ill this position that the British army sustained and repelled the 
memorable attack of the twenty-first of March. The preceding even¬ 
ing, Sir Sidney Smith received a letter from an Arab Chief, apprizing 
him of the arrival of General Mcnou, at Alexandria, with a powerful 
force, and of his intention to attack the English the next morning. The 
Commander in Chief, wholly unacquainted with the disposition and cha¬ 
racter of these Arabs, gave no credit to the friendly communication, not¬ 
withstanding the avowed confidence which the gallant and intelligent 
officer, to whom it was addressed, and who was best able to appreciate such 
intelligence, reposed in it. The attack began on the right of the British 
lines, at half past three in the morning, and continued till ten, when 
Menou, finding every effort to carry the British position unavailing, 
ordered his men to retire. The loss of the French, on this day, was 
estimated at foi^ thousand men, about one-fourth of whom were killed. 
The English had two hundred and thirty-five officers and men killed, 
twelve hundred and fifty wounded, and two and thirty missing. Among 
the w^ounded were General Moore, Brigadier-Generals Hope, Oakes, and 
Lawson, and Sir Sidney Smith. Sir Ralph Abercrombie also received 
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a mortal wound, by a musquet-ball, in the thigh, early in the day, which 
he concealed from the army till the period for exertion was past, when 
his strength failed him, he was carried oft' the field, and conveyed on 
board the Admiral’s ship, w^hcre he died on the twenty-eighth of March. 
His death was universally, and most deservedly, lamented ;—for his 
mind w'as stored with every great and good quality, and his heart was 
the seat of every virtue. 

The French General, Roiz, w^as among the killed.—The Standard of 
the Legion to which Buonapartd,%kh his usual arrogance and folly, had 
given the appellation of Invincible, w^as taken by Anthony Ldtz, a 
private in the Minorca Regiment, which took an active and distinguished 
j)art in the business of the day. The action, on the part of the British, 
was, exclusively, confined to the right wing, which did not consist of 
more than six thousand men, and which defeated nearly double the 
number of the enemy, whose whole force, with the exception of eight 
hundred, was directed against them. On the death of Sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie, the command devolved on General Hutchinson. 

It was, for some time, a matter of doubt with the new Commander, 
w hether he should lay siege to Alexandria ; or proceed further into the 
country, and, after forming a junction with the Turkish army, which 
was hastening to join him, by the w^ay of Syria, endeavour to reduce 
Grand Cairo, and to cut off all communication between the French on 
the coast, and every part of the interior. After duly weighing every 
circumstance, and, particularly, the inadequacy of his force to form the 
siege of Alexandria, he wisely resolved to adopt the latter plan of 
operations. 

The junction between the English and Turkish armies was eft’ected at 
the beginning of June; and, on the fifteenth of that month. General 
Hutchinson wrote to General Bclliard, who commanded at Cairo, calling 
upon him to prevent a needless eli'usion of blood, and offering him the 
most honourable terms to induce him to surrender the place. This the 
Fi’ench Commander peremptorily refused, and, in order to inspirit his 
men at the approach of the English, ordered a feu dc joie to be fired, by 
VoL. III. I 
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the garrison, Jbr the capture of Ireland/^ Belliard, however, had no 
serious intention of defending the place; he knew the incompetency of 
his army to guard such extensive fortifications ; he was aware, that the 
inhabitants were, to a man, hostile to the French; and he was sensible 
that his own troops desired notliing so ardently as to return to Europe. 
He, therefore, prudently, sent a flag of truce to the English camp, and, 
after a long conference, a capitulation was signed, on the twenty-seventh 
of June, by which the French engaged to evacuate Cairo on being 
allowed to return, with their arms, to Europe. This capitulation was 
carried into effect on the tenth of^iie following month, when the 
English and Turks took possession of the city, and both their flags 
were hoisted on the citadel. The total amount of persons included in 
the capitulation amounted to upwards of fourteen thousand ; exclusive 
of women and children ; and the military alone, including five hundred 
men who deserted to the Mamelukes, after the capitulation, amounted to 
fourteen thousand one hundred and seventy-two.f 

General Hutcliinson, having received some reinforcements from Eng¬ 
land, in the month of July, wdiich swelled his army to sixteen thousand 
men, resolved to commence the siege of Alexandria. The approaches 
to the town were made under circumstances highly honourable to the 
valour and good conduct of the besieging army, who drove the enemy 
from post to post, till the French Commander, Menou, finding no pros¬ 
pect of relief from Europe, and no hopes of ultimate success from fur¬ 
ther resistance, agreed, on the first day of September, to surrender the 
place on condition of being sent to Europe. The whole force, in Alex¬ 
andria, at the period of this capitulation, was ten thousand five hundred 
and twenty-eight men; the last of which sailed from the harbour on 
the eighteenth of September. Thus, with a force apparently so inade- 
ejuate to the accomplishment of the task which they were sent to per¬ 
form, did the. British army wTcst this important country from their 
enemies, and iwstore it to their allies. 

* Wilson’s History of the British Expedition to Egypt, &c. p. 124'. 

t Ibid. p. 17^. 
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Intelligence of the final conquest of Egypt by the English reached 
Paris, before the British Cabinet could be apprized of it, through an 
inconsiderate permission, granted by General Hutchinson to the French 
Commander, to dispatch a swift-sailing vessel to apprize his government 
of the event, the moment the capitulation was signed. It is too much, 
perhaps, to expect the General and the politician to be united in the 
same person ; but, without meaning to impute culpable negligence to 
the British General, it is impossible not to lament, that he did not take 
special care, in the critical state in whicli Europe was then placed, that 
his ow n government should be fitH: apprized of an event, of which the 
interest of their country required that they should receive the earliest 
possible information. In consequence of the knowledge thus obtained, 
the First Consul of France derived an important advantage, in a treaty 
of peace which he hastily concluded with the Turks, and which con¬ 
tained many provisions highly favourable to the French, who had grossly 
violated every agreement which they had entered into with the Porte, 
and who had even invaded her territory in time of peace,—^and greatly 
prejudicial to the English, who, from the important assistance which they 
had rendered to the Turks, and from their honourable and disinterested 
conduct towards them, on all occasions, were entitled to every return 
which justice, generosity, and gratitude, could suggest or confer- The 
evacuation of Egypt (the Turkish Ambassador not knowing that it had 
actually taken place) was the consideration held out by the French, for 
the benefits which they claimed, and the privileges which they acquired, 
by this new treaty. 

It was the more necessary to impart information of this im¬ 
portance to the lilritish Ministers, with all practicable expedition, as 
they were engaged in a negotiation for peace with the French, and, had 
the expulsion of the enemy from Egypt been known to them, it is fair 
to suppose, that they would have insisted upon terms more favourable 
than those which they actually obtained. The negotialion was carried 
on in London, between Lord Hawkesbury, on the one hand, and Louis 
William Otto, who had been some time resident in this country, as a 
Commissary for the exchange of prisoners, on the other; the former, 
by a departure from the established rules of diplomatic etiquette, having 

d s 2 
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(ionsented'to reduce himself to a level with a private citizen of France. 
It had continued during the whole of the summer of 1801 ; and, in its 
progress, many impediments arose, and some curious discussions took 
place, relative to the Liberty of the Press in this country, which the 
Corsican Consul was fearful might be employed to delineate the hideous 
features of his ow n character, in the colours of truth. With every 
disposition to concede, as far as possible, the British Ministers made a 
firm stand at this point, and Lord Hawkesbury resisted strongly and 
resolutely, every attempt to encroach on that freedom of discussion, to 
which much of the excellence of the British Constitution may fairly be 
ascribed. At length, the Cabinet of Paris, having received Menou’s 
dispatches from Egypt, hastened the conclusion of the business; and, 
on the first of October, the preliminaries were signed by Lord Hawkes¬ 
bury and Mr. Otto, and the event was immediately communicated to the 
public through the accustomed channels. By this treat}^ Great Britain 
restored to France and her allies every possession or colony taken from 
them during the war, wdth the exception of the Spanish Island of Tx’ini- 
dad, aneijj^hfi Dutch settlement at Ceylon. The Cape of Good Hope 
was to become a free port; and Malta was to be restored to the Order, 
but under the express guarantee and protection of a third powder, to be 
fixed upon in the definitive treaty. In order to bring that treaty to a 
speedy conclusion. Lord Cornwallis was dispatched to France; Amiens 
w'us the scene of negotiation, appointed by the First Consul; and his 
brother, Joseph Buonaparte, received full power to treat with the British 
Plenipotentiary. In the course of the discussion which ensued, France, 
with her usual artifice, started fresh difficulties, and preferred fresh 
demands; which occasioned so much delay, that it was supposed by 
many that war would be renewed. On the twenty-fifth of March, 
however, matters were finally arranged, and the seal was put to the 
treaty of Amiens ; which differed but little from the preliminaries of 
London. Malta was to be garrisoned by Neapolitan troops, till such 
time as the Rhights could form a sufficient force themselves, for the 
defence of the Island, the independence of which was to be secured by 
France, Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia. 

Thus ended the revolutionary war, in the defeat of all the hopes and 
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expectations whi been formed, of indemnity for the past, and of 
security for the ; and, in the accomplishment of all those gigantic 
plans of subversio and conquest, whicli had been conceived by the 
first founders of th jr^ench Republic; and pursued, with unremitting 
activity, by all her tecessive rulers. P>y the peace ot Amiens, a great 
part of the continent f Rnrope as laid prostrate at the feet of France ; 
and Trench influence imained predominant from the German ocean to 
the Ray of Naples. li short. Jacobinism triumphed; her “child and 
champion established ds ascendancy;—her firmest advocates were 
honoured and rewarded jtand the‘ stamp of success was given to her 
boldest projects. Not on of the objects which the Princes originally 
confederated against Franc professed to have in view, was attained. 
On the contrary, her powervas extended, her territories were enlarged, 
her influence was incrcased,^nd her principles had surmounted every 
obstacle opposed to their pkgress. Her government, it is true, had 
assumed a new* form, less terric in appearance than the murderous sys¬ 
tem of Robespierre and his sa^^uinary associates, but more despotic in 
reality. A military despotism, formed out of the elements of Jaco¬ 
binism, destroyed every vestige o' civil liberty, and imposed the most 
galling and odious fetters on the ainds, as well as the persons, of the 
people. 

England, indeed, had escaped the }^o1j^’; to which the powers on the 
continent had, in a greater or less degree, \ubmittcd. She had secured her 
constitution and her government from tile eflects of that revolutionary 
poison which had destroyed so many ancient institutions, and which had 
subverted so many Ihrones. She had even enlarged her dominions, by 
the acquisition of an important settlement in Asia, which aflbrded her the 
long sought-for advantage of a safe and commodicus harbour for her 
fleets in the Eastern Ocean; and by an island in the West Indies, of 
consequence more from its relative situation to the Spanish main, than 
from its produce or probable revenue. She had also kept inviolate her 
faith with her allies, and had preserved her national character pure 
amidst surrounding corruption. Here ends the catalogue of her advan¬ 
tages. In every other point she had completely failed. None of the 
objects which she had pursued in common with the other powers of 
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Europe, liad she been uble to attain. Her‘failure, inde« owing 

to any defect either .of wisdom in her councils, oi^^ vigour in her 
efforts. She had bounteously'opened her treasures to^^se who fought 
for the preservation of social order, against revoluti^^'J anarchy:—she 
had made every exertion which her undaunted spir suggest, and 

her ample resources command. And, had her allh but displayed equal 
wisdom, resolution, and vigour, their united ef^'ts must have been 
crowned with success 

The terms of this treaty were certiirily not^hch as the relative state 
of the contending parties could justify. If/rance were mistress of 
the continent, England was queen of the c^an. If the latter could 
make no impression on the continental terriH'J her enemy, she was 
invulnerable, at all points, by his attacks. Slie commanded the com¬ 
merce of the world; she had taken the prVcipal colonial possessions of 
France and her vassals, and had wrested them every resource but 
what arose from the interior of their res^live countries. They could 
not dispute with her the empire of the ^; they could not attack any 
portion of her dominions; and, with ' reduced military establishment, 
she might have maintained, at a compjfativcly little expence, which her 
monopoly of trade would amply sujply, a contracted system of naval 
warfare, which would secure to hir the possession of all the advantages 
which she actually enjoyed, and enable her to aggravate the distress of 
her enemies, to destroy their conmerce, to diminish their revenue, and 
to cripple their resources of every kind. Thus circumstanced, she 
might, and ought to, have cojnmanded much more advantageous terms 
of peace: in addition to Ceylon and Trinidad, she should have insisted 
on retaining the Cape of Good Hope, and on the unconditional retention 
of the Sovereignty of Malta. But the inordinate desire for peace, 
displayed by the new Ministers, and the weakness of their Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, gave an advantage to the French, in the negotiation, of which 
they skillfully availed themselves. Hence it was, that, by the treaty of 
peace, while France was suffered to retain all the conquests which she 
had made, England submitted to restore every place which she had 
taken from France. And, by this conduct, the British Cabinet gave a 
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kind of sanction to the monstrous principle of indivisibility which the 
revolutionary legislators of Paris had the audacity to promulgate. 

Peace, however, has something so alluring in her aspect, that not only 
the unthinking multitude, but men of philanthropic feelings, and good 
intentions, are apt to rush into her embraces, without any previous 
examination of her principles, and without attention to the mischievous 
poison which sometimes insidiously lurks beneath her charms. Thus, 
the preliminaries were received by the public with every demonstration 
of unbridled joy; and the reflecting few, who, looking beyond the 
superfices of things, and feeling, perhaps too acutely, for the honour and 
dignity of their country, refused to join in the general delirium, experi¬ 
enced the usual marks of popular resentment. The public satisfaction 
was increased by the conclusion of the definitive treaty, and the people 
indulged themselves with delusive dreams of permanent tranquillity, and 
with a confidence of enjoying all the blessings which peace, abstractedly 
considered, is calculated to aflbrd. 

In Parliament, the preliminary treaty was defended by Mr. Pitt, who, 
though he thought better terms ought to have been obtained, preferred 
the acceptance of the conditions which had been procured, to a further 
continuance of the war. In his speech on this subject, (Nov. 8th, 1801) 
he acknowledged that the restoration of the Monarchy of France would 
have been more consistent with the wishes of himself and his colleagues, 
and with the interest and security of the country, than any other state 
of things ; but they had never insisted on such restoration as the sme 
qua non of peace. The great object of the war was defence for our¬ 
selves and for the rest of the world, in a war waged against most of the 
nations of Europe, but against us with particular malignity. Security 
was our great object; there were different means of accomplishing it, 
with better or worse prospects of success ; and, according to the dif¬ 
ferent variations of policy occasioned by a change of circumstances, yfe 
still pursued our great object, security. 

Mr. Pitt confessed, at the same time, that he gave up his hopes of 
restoring the ancient Monarchy of France with the greatest reluctance; 
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and he should, to his dying day, lament that there were not, on the part 
of the other powers of Europe, efforts corresponding to our own, for 
the accomplishment of that great work ; there were periods, during the 
continuance of the war, in which he had hopes of our being able to put 
together the scattered fragments of that great and venerable edifice; to 
restore the exiled nobility of France; to re-establish a government, cer¬ 
tainly not free from defects, but built upon sober and regular found¬ 
ations, in the stead of that mad system of innovation which threatened, 
and had nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe. 


Me SI fata tneis paterentur ducere vitam 
Auspiciis; et sponte med componere curas; 
Urbetn Trojattain primum dulcesque meorum 
Reliquias colcrem^ Priamt facta alta niancrent, 
Et recidiva tnanu posuissem Pergama victis. 


This, it was true, had been found unattainable; but we had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing, that we had survived the violence of the revolu¬ 
tionary fever, and w^e had seen the extent of its principles abated,—we 
had seen Jacobinism deprived of its fascination ; wc had seen it stripped 
of the name and pretext of liberty; it had shewn itself to be capable 
only of destroying, not of building, and that it must necessarily end in a 
military despotism. Mr. Pitt trusted, that this important lesson would 
not be thrown away upon the world. Disappointed in our hopes of 
being able to drive France within her ancient limits, and even to raise 
barriers against her farther incursions, it became necessary, with the 
change of circumstances to change our objects ; for he did not know a 
more fatal error, than to look only at one object, and obstinately to pur¬ 
sue it, w'hen the hope of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it 
became impossible for us to obtain the full object of our wishes, wisdom 
and policy both required that we should endeavour to obtain that which 
was next best. In saying this, he was not sensible of inconsistency, in 
his former language or conduct, in refusing to treat with the person who 
now held the destinies of France; because, when he formerly declined 
treating with him, he expressly said, that, if events should take the turn 
which they had since taken, he should have no objection to treat with 
him. 
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Mr. Fox, and his friends, approved the peace, on very different grounds 
from tho.se on wliich Mr. Pitt’s approbation was founded; thinking the 
war to be just, holy, and unavoidable, on the part of France, he was of 
opinion, tjiat the peace ought to be advantageous to hewt and, indeed, 
he did not blush, at one of those public meetings, at which he delivered 
his sentiments with somewhat less reserve than he displayed in the 
House of Commons, explicitly to declare, that he approved the peace, 
because it was honourable and glorious to France! !!—Happily for 
Great Britain, this is a solitary instance, in her annals, in which party- 
spirit had so far subdued every sense of duty, <^very feeling of patriotism, 
and every principle of honour, as to make the degradation of his 
country, and the glory of her enemy, a matter of exultation, and a 
subject of applause, to a British Statesman ! 

The peace, however, was strongly condemned by Mr. Windham, who 
truly represented it as an armed truce, entered upon without necessity, 
negotiated without wisdom, and concluded without honour. He consi¬ 
dered it as productive of no one advantage to the country, but as pregnant 
with ruin. He drew a masterly picture of the actual state of France, 
and ridiculed the idea, that Buonaparte, having established an absolute 
monarchy, in his own person, would become the most determined 
enemy of that Jacobinism to which he was indebted for the dignity 
which he enjoyed, and the power which he exercised. Mr. Windham 
admitted, that Buonaparte, like other demagogues, and friends of the 
peopley having deluded and gulled the people sutEciently to make them 
answer his purpose, would be ready enough to teach them a different 
lesson, and to forbid the use of that language towards himself, which he 
had before taught them as perfectly proper towards others. Never w'as 
any one, to be sure, who used less management in that respect, or who 
left all the admirers of the French Revolution, within and without, all 
who admired it as a system of liberty, in a more whimsical and laugh¬ 
able situation. Every opinion for which they had been contending was 
now completely trodden down, and trampled upon, or held out in 
France to the greatest possible contempt and derision. The members of 
Opposition, Mr. Windham remarked, had really great reason to complain 
of having been so completely left in the lurch. There was not even a 
VoL. III. 4 T 
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decent retreat provided for them. But, though such was the treatment 
which the principles of The Rights of Man,” and of the “ Holy 
Duty of Insurrection,” met with in Irance, and on the part of him who 
should have b<^n their natural protector, it was hy no means the same 
with respect to the encouragement which he might choose to afford 
them in other countries. Though they used none of these goods in 
France for home consumption, they had always a large assortment by 
them, ready for foreign markets. Their Jacobin orators were not to be 
looked for in the clubs at Paris, but in the clubs of London. There they 
might talk of cashiering Kings, and use other language of a similar 
import; but should any orator, more flippant than the rest, choose to 
hold forth in that strain, in the city where the Great Consul resided, in 
the metropolis of liberty, he would soon put him to silence in the way 
adopted in the sign of the good Woman, Buonaparte being invested, in 
virtue of the Rights of Man, with despotic power, could afford to 
sanction the promulgation of those doctrines in other countries of which 
he would not suffer the least whisper in his own. While he was at the 
head of an absolute monarchy in France, he might be the promoter and 
champion of Jacobin insurrection any where else. The object, as w^ell 
as wicked nature, of Jacobinism in England, wdiieli, while it would 
rebel against the law ful authority of its own government, was willing to 
enslave itself to France, found no ditliculty in allowing to him these 
tw'o opposite characters ; and Mr. ^Vindham knew no reason why the 
House should suppose him disinclined to accept them. 

This was a correct delineation of the spirit of the French govern¬ 
ment, and was w’^ell calculated to expose the strange misconception of 
those who thought, and who maintained, that, because Buonaparte had 
assumed kingly rank, and regal power, he would not suffer the same 
means to be used for subverting the thrones of his enemies, as those 
which he had adopted for the destruction of that of his lawful Sovereign; 
and for raising his friends, in other countries, to the same eminence 
which he enjoyed himself, so as to establish his influence beyond the 
limits of his personal power. To suppose that there was any magical 
charm in the instrument signed at Amiens, that would make the Consul 
abandon every principle which he had publicly consecrated, and forego 
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every design which he had secretly cherished; that would produce, in 
short, a radical change in his mind and conduct, and, work a moral 
and political regeneration, so as to convert a cruel, atrocious assassin, 
into a mild and virtuous Sovereign, was to admit a supposition which 
credulity alone could sanction, and which common sense must reject. 

It was remarkable, in these discussions, that the peace was supported 
by Mr. Pitt, and most of his personal friends, while it was opposed by 
nearly all the members of the Portland party, who had joined his admi¬ 
nistration, soon after the commencement of the war.—^The head of that 
party, indeed, the Duke of Portland himself, joined the New Ministry, 
and concurred with them in their opinions of the peace; while, on the 
other hand. Lord Grenville, and his family, united with Mr. Windham, 
and the other opponents of the measure. This circumstance strengthens 
the belief that Mr. Pitt had the present period in view, when he suffered 
the Catholic question to induce him to abandon his post.—For, had his 
administration continued, it is clear, that a serious diHbrence in the 
Cabinet must liavc occurred, and it is a matter of doubt whether, on a 
division, Mr. Pitt would not have been left in a minority. And a consi¬ 
deration of this nature was sufficient to fix his resolution, if, in point of 
fact, he had any doubts on his mind as to the propriety of his resigna¬ 
tion, on the ground of the Catholic claims. 

A farther difierence occurred, between the several parties, in the 
House of Commons, respecting the establishment necessary to be main¬ 
tained, after the conclusion of peace. By those who considered the 
peace as nothing more than an armed truce, as it w'as characterized by 
Mr. Windham ; or as a holloto armed truce, as it was described by a 
member of the New Ministry, Mr. Charles Yorke; or even by those 
who, like Mr. Pitt, were more sanguine in their expectations of its con¬ 
tinuance, but who were, at the same time, highly jealous and mistrustful 
of the French government, it was contended that the establishment 
should be unusually large, and, in some degree commensurate with the 
danger to wdiich the nation would be exposed. While, on the other 
hand, those who thought, with Mr. Fox, that the French, when left to 
themselves, were a harmless, inoffensive people, incapable of injury or 
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injustice to a neighbouring state, and only stimulated to acts of hostility 
by wanton and unprovoked aggression, insisted on the propriety and 
necessity of an ordinary p^ce-establishment. In all these questions, 
the Ministry, supported by Mr. Pitt, carried with them a decisive majo¬ 
rity in Parliament; and had, undoubtedly, the voice of the public o« 
their side. 

The part which Mr. Pitt now took, in Parliament, on all public ques¬ 
tions, was precisely that which every independent and conscientious 
representative of the people ought to take.—He connected himself with 
no party; he joined neither the Minister nor the Opposition; he con¬ 
sidered every question, submitted to discussion, on the ground of its own 
merits, that is, in its tendency to forward the public service, and to pro¬ 
mote the public welfare. If he thought a measure conducive to the 
object which it professed to have in view, and found that object to be 
laudable, he did not stop to inquire by whom it was introduced, but 
carefully examined its various parts; and if, after such investigation, he 
found the measure defective, he honestly endeavoured, by the exertion 
of his talents and experience, to supply the defects to the best of his 
judgment; if it appeared to him wise and good, he gave it his unquali¬ 
fied and cordial support; and, if he judged it to be radically defective, 
he opposed it with firmness and decision. Such was the line of conduct 
which he pursued, with undeviating rectitude, at this new aera of his 
political life. The Ministers were, on various occasions, indebted to his 
advice, still more than to his parliamentary vote. And had the Premier 
continued to pay it that attention which it so richly deserved; had he 
not formed a false estimate of his own power, influence, and resources; 
had he not imputed to positive desert, that strength which arose from a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, his political career might have 
been greatly protracted, and Mr. Pitt’s last days might have been passed 
remote from the turmoils of oflSce, and the bustle of a court. 

On the fifth of April, 1802, when the Minister opened the Budget 
for the year, Mr. Whitbread embraced the opportunity of attacking Mr. 
Pitt’s system of finance, by expressing his exultation at the supposed 
desertion of it by his successor, from the circumstance of his having 
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recourse to a loan of twenty-five millions. Mr. Pitt, however, resolved, 
that no misrepresentation respecting any part of his public conduct, 
however weakly urged, should pass without an answer, stooped to 
silence this feeble assailant, whose impotent blows thus recoiled upon 
himself. 

In the following week (April l‘2th) another attack was made, not 
merely on the public character of Mr. Pitt, but on his whole .system of 
policy, and on all the measures of his administration, by Sir Francis 
Burdett, who concluded a long and tedious philippic, in which he enu¬ 
merated every ground of objection wliich had been urged, and rejected 
by the House, for the last twelve years, with a motion for a Committee 
of Inquiry. He was answered by Lord Temple and Mr. Archdall. The 
last of these gentlemen, after delineating, in strong and just colours, the 
prominent features of Mr. Pitt’s administration, and alluding to the 
generosity manifested to foreigners, added, “ Let other nations, when 
they think of this, tell the Honourable Baronet what is now the English 
character abroad. And let this united nation, when it looks back to the 
contrast,—on the one hand, their Ministry calling forth the virtues of 
the country, and placing them in unison with those of the Sovereign;— 
on the other, a selfish and disaffected party, in their Jacobin uniform of 
thread-bare sophistry, and patch-work declamation, who once were 
troublesome, and might have become formidable, in the course of this 
war of principle, as well as power, had they not been defeated by argu¬ 
ments, as well as by facts, and, at last, driven into obscurity with the 
indignation of the public;—let this be recollected, and the Honourable 
Baronet have the pleasure, and the pride, to tell what is now the 
English character at home.” Mr. Archdall then pronounced a strong 
panegyric on the personal character of Mr. Pitt, and having referred, in 
illustration of his positions, to various parts of his public conduct, he 
concluded with this pointed remark :—“ If, after this, some one should 
come forward to criminate his merits in the Parliament which had wit¬ 
nessed them, even he would presume to speak what Mr. Pitt need hot 
condescend to speak for himself;—that to this House it would be 
enough to say, as his illustrious father said before him, ^ know 
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these hands are clean,' and to his accuser it would not be too much to 
say,—. 


** Disce, puer, Virtutem ex me, vcrumque laboremf 
Fortunam ex aliis-” 


The question was met by a direct negative, which was supported by two 
hundred and forty-six members, while thirty-nine only countenanced 
the motion. 

Uninstructed by this example, Mr. John Nicholls made a similar 
attempt on a subsequent day, (the 7th of May) when he moved a vote 
of thanks to his Majesty for having removed the Right Honourable 
William Pitt from his councils. The awkward construction of this 
gentleman’s mind appears to have betrayed him into the commission of 
perpetual blunders.—As on a former occasion, he attempted to support 
his argument by a precedent which made directly against it, so, on the 
present, he proposed to thank his Sovereign for an act which he had 
never performed. The King did not remove Mr. Pitt from his couneils, 
but Mr. Pitt, as has been seen, removed himself. The issue of this curi¬ 
ous motion was such as might have been expected, by any one but the 
person who made it. The vote of censure was converted into a vote of 
approbation ; and tlie motion ended in a generous acknowledgement of 
the services of him whose good name it was intended to tarnish. 

The amendment, in the first instance, w'as moved by Lord Belgrave, 
in the following words;—“ Jt is the opinion of this House, that, by the 
wisdom, energy, and firmness, of his Majesty’s councils during the late 
arduous contest, supported by the unparalleled exertions of our fleets 
and armies, and by the magnanimity and fortitude of the people, the 
honour of this country has been upheld, its strength united and consoli¬ 
dated, its credit and commerce maintained and extended, and our invalu¬ 
able constitution preserved, against the attacks of foreign and domestic 
enemies.” It w'as not to be supposed that an amendment of this nature 
would pass wnthoui animadversion or resistance, from that party, in the 
House, who had uniformly opposed all the measures of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
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nistration. It was not left to the impotent efforts of the insignificant 
mover of the original question to oppose it. The whole phalanx of 
Opposition united on the occasion ; Mr. Grey, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. 
Fox, spoke long, and vehemently, against it. On the other hand, the 
amendment was strenuously and ably supported by the young nobleman 
who moved it, by Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. Wilberforc^ IMr. Samuel 
Thornton, and Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert, a commercial man himself, 
bore testimony to the unrivalled knowledge of Mr. Pitt in the commer¬ 
cial concerns of the country. His disinterestedness, he maintained, was 
as conspicuous as his knowledge, for he had been the benefactor of his 
country, and had neglected no one’s interest but his own. It has, 
indeed, been said,” pursued Sir Robert, that, though he did not enrich 
himself, he secured his influence by bestowing pensions and titles on 
others. But be had no occasion to have recourse to such arts ; he had 
secured sufficient support by honourable measures; three parts of the 
House, who were incapable of being bribed, were his friends.” Sir 
Robert was of opinion, that the House ought to bestow on Mr. Pitt 
some more solid mark of approbation than a vote of thanks; and that it 
would be a disgrace to the nation to allow such a man to retire to 
languish in poverty. ** I, for one,” said the Baronet, would be 
happy to contribute to prevent this; not from any personal motives, for 
I have not the honour of being acquainted with the Right Honourable 
Gentlemaji, but on account of the great and important services which 
he has rendered his country.” 

These independent tributes of justice, from opulent individuals, who 
spoke the real sentiments of their minds, careless whom they might 
please, or whom offend, could not fail to be highly grateful to the honest 
patriot, who felt that he deserved them. The amendment was farther 
supported by his successors in office, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of Opposition, was carried by a decisive majority of more than four to 
one. The same success attended a motion which immediately followed 
this decision, proposed by Sir Harry Mildmay, for a vote of express and 
separate thanks to Mr. Pitt j—two hundred and eleven voted for it, and 
fifty-two against it. 
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These attacks on the character of Mr. Pitt tended only to call forth a 
more open display of attachment, on the part of his friends. On the 
twenty-cighlh of May, a festival was held at Merchant-Taylors’ Hall, in 
commemoration of his birth.—And it has been truly observed,—“ On 
no similar occasion was ever witnessed so large a concourse of men, 
eminent in ra%k, station, and talent; and never was such a celebration 
distinguished by so much genuine enthusiasm.” 

[1803.] While Mr. Pitt was thus rising in the estimation of his 
countrymen, the feverish peace, or rather the uncertain truce, which had 
been concluded at Amiens, was rapidly draw ing to a close. It w’as, 
indeed, easily perceived, by those intellig<'nt Knglishmen, who had 
recently visited France, that nothing was fartiu r from the wash and dis¬ 
position of Buonaparte than to maintain a state of real peace and cordial 
harmony with Great Britain. He never could forgive the noble oppo¬ 
sition which she had made to the revolutionary power of France ; he 
considered the freedom of her constitution as a libel on the galling des¬ 
potism which lie had established in his new Empire ; and the liberty of 
her press, through the medium of which the most bitter truths were 
conveyed to his irritable mind, w^as a source of constant disquiet, and of 
incessant complaint, to one whose conscience acknowledged that his 
crimes set the powers of exaggeration at defiance. In rapid progress he 
had risen to the summit of supreme powder, and a trembling people had 
recently conferred on him the Consulate for life. But the extent of his 
authority at home only served to render him more impatient of contra¬ 
diction abroad ; and, as he had succeeded in subduing, by military terror, 
all opposition in his own territories, he had the presumption -to imagine 
that he could as easily silence the voice of reproach in foreign countries. 
The success, indeed, which had attended all his nefarious attempts, in the 
different states of the Continent, seemed to justify this opinion, all pre¬ 
posterous as, in fact, it was. He had brought his negotiations in Ger¬ 
many, consequent on the peace of Luneville, to a successful termination; 
and, having rendered Russia and Prussia the simple tools of his power, 
made his will the law; plundering, at his pleasure, the ecclesiastical 
Princes of the Empire, to indemnify those whose territories he had 
seized on the French side of the Rhine; and taking special care tq^ 
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reward, most amplv, those wretched potentates who had displayed the 
most cowardly subserviency to his interests, and the most base treachery 
to their lawful chief. Among these, the petty Sovereigns of Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wurtemburgh, were raised, by him, to the dignity of 
Electors, as preparatory to their subsequent elevation to the rank of 
Kings. He had been equally successful in reviving the ^cient jealousy 
between the Prussian Monarch and the Emperor of Germany. The 
former of these Sovereigns, with a littleness of soul, an imbecility of 
mind, and a miserable want of foresight, while intent on the humilia¬ 
tion of a rival no longer formidable, and on the pursuit of petty schemes 
of personal aggrandizement, enlarged the influence and power of an 
implacable enemy, and prepared the way for his own destruction ! In 
Italy, also, Buonaparte had assumed the Sovereignty, under the deno¬ 
mination of President of the Italian Republic, for such was the title 
now assumed by the Cisalpine Republic. He had united the Kingdom 
of Sardinia and the Duchy of Parma to France; and he had taken effec¬ 
tual means for rivetting the chains of Switzerland. 

Possessed of powder so extensive, and inflated by success so unex¬ 
pected, Buonaparte was little solicitous to afford proofs of a pacific dis¬ 
position to the only enemy who had resisted his efforts with effect. In 
fact, the stand w'hich England alone had made against his towering 
ambition, had severely galled his pride, and increased the inveteracy of 
his hatred. The idea, that she should presume to question his omnipo¬ 
tence, wdiile the trembling powders of the Continent submitted their 
necks to his yoke, was intolerable to a mind which acknowledged no 
honourable principle of action, which was inaccessible to every laudable 
sentiment, which regarded all competition as an intolerable [u’t sumption, 
and opposition to his wall as an unpardonable crime. 

With this disposition the Corsican Consul betrayed, in all his commu¬ 
nications with the British Cabinet, an overbearing and insupportable 
pride. First to Mr. Otto, and afterw'ards to his Ambassador, General 
Andreossy, he sent instructions to complain of the freedom of those 
animadversions, which the public waiters of Great Britain^ passed on his 
character and conduct—And those complaints were reit eta ted as well 
VoL. III. 4 u 
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by Talleyrand, as by the First Consul himself, to Lord Whitworth, who, 
in November, 1802, had repaired to Paris as Ambassador to the French 
Court. In all the communications which took place on this subject, 
Buonapartd betrayed not only a petulance of temper utterly incompa¬ 
tible with the new character which he had to support, and a profound 
ignorance of dte laws and constitution of this country. He could not 
be persuaded, that the British Government were unable to exercise, over 
the press, the same unlimited power, the same boundless tyranny, which 
he himself exercised over every public writer, throughout his vast domi¬ 
nions. With him it was literally. Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione 
V^or.uNTAS;—his sword enforced obedience to every mandate which his 
wayward disposition prompted him to issue. It was impossible, then, 
to make him understand that, in England, the Ministers were subject to 
the same legal restraints as the lowest subject of the realm; that they 
could proceed only according to the forms of law; and that, if what the 
law deemed a libel should be uttered, or written, against the first poten¬ 
tate in Europe, he must, in order to punish the offender, have recourse to 
the same modes of proceeding which are prescribed to Englishmen them¬ 
selves, under similar circumstances. Reasoning of this kind was lost 
upon a man who acknowledged no law but his own will, and who daily 
doomed his subjects to banishment or death, in virtue of his own 
assumed authority, without trial, and without the observance of any 
legal form.—Every attempt to procure new laws for imposing additional 
restraints on the press having, as might have been anticipated, proved 
fruitless, and the First Consul remaining unconvinced by the forcible 
and judicious observations of Lord Hawkesbury,* a constant state of 
irritation and ill-will continued to prevail between the two countries. 


* The communication here alluded to is Lord Hawkesbury’s letter to Mr. Merry, dated 
August twenty-eighth, 1802. In this his Lordship observes, I am sure you must be aware 
that his Majesty cannot, and never will, in consequence of any representation, or any measure, 
from a foreign power, make any concession which can be in the smallest degree dangerous to 
the liberty of the press, as secured by the constitution of this country. This liberty is justly 
dear to every British subject. The constitution admits of no previous restraints upon publi¬ 
cations of every description ; but there exist judicatures, wholly independent of the Executive 
Government, capable of taking cognizance of such publications as the law deems to be 
criminal, and which are bound to injlict the punishments (which) the delinquents may deserve , these 
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From general coniplaints, the great Consul descended to particulars ; 
and> in the autumn of 1802, he directed his Agent, Otto, to prefer com¬ 
plaints against certain English public writers, and against Peltier, who 
conducted a Journal, in the French language, entitled, Ij Ambigu. Al¬ 
though, as Lord Hawkesbury had pertinently observed, in his instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Merry, who was then at Paris, the French press poured 
forth constant libels against the English government; libels, too, autho¬ 
rised by the French Cabinet; although Rheinhardt, the jacobin represen¬ 
tative of Buonaparte, at Hamburgh, had violated the neutrality of the 
Senate, and had compelled them to insert a most virulent attack upon 
the English government, in the Hamburgh paper; although Buonaparte, 
himself, had publicly uttered similar libels ; and although, to use the 
words of Lord Hawkesbury, “ it might, indeed, with truth, be asserted, 
that the period which had elapsed since the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty had been marked with, one continued scries of aggression, violence, 
and insult, on the part of the French government —so ardent was the 
desire of the British Ministers to gratify the Corsican, and so averse 
were they from the adoptiq^ of any line of conduct which could have 
even a tendency to produce a renewal of hostilities between the two 
countries, that they instructed the Attorney-General to file a criminal 


judicatures may take cognizance, not only of libels against the government and the magistracy 
of this kingdom, but, as has been repeatedly experienced, of publications defamatory of those in 
whose hands the administration of foreign governments is placed. That our government 
neither has, nor wants, any other protection than that which the laws of the country afford; 
and though they are willing, and ready, to give to every foreign government all the protection 
against offences of this nature, which the principle of their laws and constitution will admit, 
they never can consent to new-model their laws, or to change their constitution, to gratify the 
wishes of any foreign power.” This langutge was dignified, and becoming the Minister of a 
British Monarch. But his Lordship was inaccurate, I conceive, in his statement respecting 
repeated prosecutions for libels on foreigners. I recollect but two instances of this kind :—the 
trial of Lord George Gordon, for a libel on the Queen of France} and tliat of Vint, for a 
libel on tlie Emperor of Russia, Lord Hawkesbury very properly reminded the First Consul, 
that he might prevent the circulation of any foreign libels in his own country, and that,he 
might have recourse to the laws to punisli any writers who might publish libels on him im 
E ngland. 


^ Sec the declaration of May 18 i 1608 . 
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information against Peltier, in compliance with the demand of Buona- 
partd, preferred through the medium of Otto.* The cause was tried 
before Lord Ellenborough, on the twenty-first of February, 1803 ; and, 
in the course of that trial, such principles were advanced, in support of 
the prosecution, both from tlie bar and the bench, as, were they to be 
received as the Jiaw of the land, would efiectually annihilate the liberty 
of the press, and impose eternal silence on the historic muse ! It was 
stated as a crime “ to bring Napoleone Buonaparte into great hatred 
and contempt among the liege subjects of our Lord the King.”f If, 
indeed, this be a crime, 1 am myself a criminal, for, assuredly, the facts 
which I have detailed, respecting Napoleone Buonaparte, in the course 
of this history, have a direct tendency to bring him into great hatred 
and contempt among the liege subjects of our Lord the King.”;]; But it 
is with concern I observe, that the whole prosecution was marked by 
that strong political prejudice, which, wherever it occurs, pollutes the 
pure current of public justice.^ The defendant was convicted, but the 
renewal of hostilities was allowed, inconsistently enough, to secure him 
from punishment! The First Consul was^^ess complaisant; and not 
one of the numerous libels which appeared m France against the British 
government was made the subject of prosecution or of punishment. 
Indeed, they could not well be so made, since they were all published 
under the express sanction of the First Consul himself. 


* See Otto’s most impudent letters to Lord Hawkesbury, of July 25th, and August 17th, 1802. 

f See the printed Trial of Peltier. 

J If this be really a ertme^ it must be a crime 9it all times, as well in war as in peace; 
besides, the case was argued, on the part of the Crown, as a question not of policy but of 
principle, and principle does not vary with times and circumstances. Yet, as the war intervened, 
the defendant, though convicted, was never brought up for judgment! 

§ The Chief Justice remarked, in his charge to the jury, who were a special jury, chiefly 
of mercantile men; “ Gentlemen, I trust your verdict will strengthen the relations by which 
the interests of this country are connected with France.” Such a remark, upon such an occa¬ 
sion, requires no comment to point its tendency, or to characterize its nature. Indeed, the 
whole of this charge was such as, I trust, will never be repeated in a British court of justice. 
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At the very time when this extraordinary trial was pending, the dif¬ 
ference between the two governments was such as to render htJUiilities 
unavoidable. At the latter end of February, Lord Whitworth, had a 
personal interview with Buonaparte, in which the latter so far forgot 
himself, or, rather, so far sunk his assumed, in his reu/, character, as per- 
.sonally to insult the British Ambassador, and to threaten his government, 
in the presence of other diplomatic characters. On this occasion he 
openly avowed his ambitious designs, clearly developed his view's upon 
Egypt, (w'hich, indeed, had been fully explained in a report previously 
made by his agent, Sebastiani, who had been sent, in a military capacity, 
to that country) boldly justified his unprincipled usurpations in Swit¬ 
zerland, Piedmont, and Italy, and peremptorily insisted on the imme¬ 
diate evacuation of Malta, as the sine qud non of continued peace. 

By the treaty of Amiens the King had stipulated to restore, within a 
given time, the island of Malta to the Order of St. .John, under the 
expn^ss guarantee of its independence and neutrality by the principal 
powers of Europe. Circij^pstances, how'ever, tending to destroy the 
independence of the Order itself, by depriving it of a considerable 
portion of its revenue, had subsequently arisen, which rendered it highly 
imprudent to carry that article of the treaty into effect. Besides, the 
stipulation had been made with a reference to the relative situation of 
the contracting parties at the time of concluding the treaty. 'I'hat situ¬ 
ation had experienced a material change, by the fresh acquisitions of 
territory which Buonapartd had afterwards made, and by the consequent 
addition of power which he had secured. The Corsican’s intentions, 
too, to dismember the Turkish empire, and to monopolize the commerce 
of the Levant, objects against which specific provisions were made in 
the Treaty, were too notorious not to call for measures of adequate pre¬ 
caution on the part of Great Britain. The British Ministers, indeed, 
were to blame only for having carried a system of conciliation and con¬ 
cession to a greater length than was compatible with the dignity of the 
national character. It was easy to perceive, from the very beginning of 
the peace, that such a system would have no other effect on the mind of 
Buonaparte, than to increase its insolence and presumption. And, to 
say the truth, he had more reason than would be generally admitted, to 
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infer, from what had been borne, what would be borne; though the 
inferdfte proved unjust, from his ignorance of the real character of the 
English nation. At last, the inutility of every attempt to make the 
irritable and perverse Corsican recede from the fixed purpose of his 
mind, and to listen to the claims of justice, became so obvious, that the 
British Ambassador received orders to return to England. He accord¬ 
ingly left Paris, on the twelfth of May, 1803, and, on the eighteenth of 
that month, the declaration of the British Cabinet was published.—^Thus, 
after a peace of little more than thirteen months, from the conclusion of 
the treaty of Amiens,—if that can be called a peace which brought 
with it no friendly disposition, no symptom of returning amity, no sus¬ 
pension even of aggressive measures, on the part of France,—the nation 
found itself, by the obstinate temper and insatiable ambition of a low¬ 
born usurper, once more exposed to all the dangers of protracted war¬ 
fare, and the public were compelled to acknowledge the wisdom and 
foresight of those statesmen and writers, who had earl}'^ warned them to 
place no reliance on the continuance of a state of abstinence from hosti¬ 
lity, which depended entirely on the will o^n individual who subjected 
his passions to no controul, and who confined his hatred within no 
bounds. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Fallacy of Mr. Addington’s hopes of the permanence of the Peace of Amiens—Motives of 
Mr. Pitt’s approbation of the Peace—^He supports the Ministers on the renewal of hostili¬ 
ties—Different opinions respecting the War—^Examination of the arguments on that subject 
—Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the War—He enforces the necessity of vigorous measures as the 
only efficient means of defeating the designs of the enemy—Deprecates the adoption of 
a weak and timid system of policy—^The Ministers neglect to follow his advice—Different 
qualifications necessary for a Speaker and a Premier, a Naval Commander^ and a First 
Lord of the Admiralty —Colonel Patten’s motion of censure—Mr. Pitt moves the previous 
question—His conduct on this occasion blamed by both parties—Justification of that con¬ 
duct, and of the principles by which he was uniformly actuated, when out of place—^His 
Speech on the means of national defence—Reproves Ministers for their inefficiency— 
Moves for papers, with a view to ^Inquiry into the criminal neglect of the Admiralty— 
Proves the existence of a torpid inactivity in that Board—His motion opposed by Ministers 
—Mr. Sheridan accuses him of factious and party motives and pronounces a panegyric 
on Lord St. Vincent—Instances of gross ignorance and imprudence in the Board of Admi¬ 
ralty—Mr. Sheridan compares L<ord St. Vincent with the late Lord Chatham—Injustice 
and folly of the comparison shown—Mr. Pitt extols the naval character of Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent—His reply to Mr. Sheridan—He proves the reduced state of the Navy since the Peace 
of Amiens—His motion rejected by the House—Weakness of Mr. Addington’s Adminis¬ 
tration becomes more and more evident—^he Premier makes overtures to Mr. Pitt—Mr. 
Pitt refuses to come into power without his former Colleagues—Mr. Addington refusing to 
admit Lord Grenville into the Cabinet, the negotiation is broken off—Change-of conduct 
in Mr. Addington after this fruitless attempt—Mr. Fox’s motion on the military state of the 
nation—Supported by Mr. Pitt—Mr. Pitt differs from Mr. Fox on the power of the King to 
call his subjects to arms in the case of invasion—Thoughts on this subject—Mr. Fox’s mo¬ 
tion rejected by a majority of fifty-two—Another debate on the same subject—Majority in 
favour of the Minister only thirty-seven—Mr. Addington resigns—^The King commands 
Mr. Pitt to form a new Ministry—^The Grenville party refuse to come into power without 
Mr. Fox—^Mr. Pitt presses his Majesty to admit Mr. Fox into the Cabinet, but is unable 4o 
remove his Majesty’s objections—Letter from Lord Grenville to Mr. Pitt—Examination of 
the arguments urged in that Letter—The King’s objection investigated, and proved to be 
valid—Reflections on the conduct of Lord Grenville—Probable consequences of a Cabmet 
formed on the fatitudinarian principle advanced by his Lordship—The new Ministry- 
State of the country on Mr. Pitt’s return to power—State of the Continent—Murder of 
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the Duke D’Engliicn—It excites great disgust in France—Spirited remonstrance of Russia 
nnti Sweden on tlio subject—Base conduct of Prussia, and of the Princes of Germany— 
Buonaparte assiuues tlic title of Emperor of the French—Cowardice of the Pope in crown¬ 
ing the murderer of the Duke D’Enghien—Military measures proposed by Mr. Pitt—Dis¬ 
cussions in the House of Commons—The Ministers' plan carried by a small majority—Mr. 
Sheridan’s Speech—Declares party-contentions to be objects of greater importance than the 
means of national defence—Mr. Grey obtains a majority in the House of Commons by a 
party manoeuvre—Mr, Stanhope pronounces such conduct to be “ disgraceful and con¬ 
temptible”—Inconsistency of the Speaker—Mr. Sheridan disinterestedly calls on Mr. Pitt to 
resign—Mr. Pitt refuses to obey the call, and pledges himself to retain his place—Retro¬ 
spective view of Irish affairs—Insurrection of the twenty-third of July, 1803—Committee 
of Papists in Dublin—Meeting of the Corporation of Dublin—Resolutions passed against 
the Catholic Petition—Reflections on the conduct of the Viceroy in dismissing Mr. John 
Giffard, for moving these resolutions—War with Spain—Debates on the subject in the 
House of Commons—Mr. Pitt’s Speech— He proposes resolutions a])proving the conduct of 
Ministers, which are carried by three hundred and three votes against one hundred and six— 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion for the repeal of the additional Force Act—Mr. Pitt answers him— 
False statemc'.it of Mr. Sheridan corrected—His motion lost—Petition of the Irish Papists 

for Ehnancipation-Intended to harass the Minister—Speech of Lord Limerick in the 

House of Lords—His Lordship asserts, that the Papists were goaded on by the English 
Opposition to present their Petition—Mr. Fox supports the Petition in the Commons—Is 
most ably answered by Dr. Duigenan—Mr. Grattms Speech—Animadversions on the 
doctrine of Dr. Milner, a Papist Prelate, quoted, and approved, by Dr. Lawrence—Mr. Pitt 
opposes the motion—.^cknowledges the influence of the Romish Prie.sts in exciting rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland:—Suggests the propriety of making such Priests stipendiaries of the state— 
Declares the sense of the nation to be decidedly against the prayer of the Petition—Sir 
George Hill reprobates the Petit on as “ a mere jxirty-trick”—Motion rejected byjhrec 
hundred and lliirty-six votes against one hundred and twenty-four—Mr. Whitbread's 
motion against Mr. Pitt for advancing money to Boyd and Benfleld—Negatived by the 
House—Lord Melville exposes the misconduCT of the Admiralty in the House of Lords— 
Proceedings against his Lordship in the Commons—Impeachment of his Lordship—Elis 
acquittal by the Peers—Reflections on this proceeding ; particularly on the conduct of the 
EIousc of Commons, in condemning his Lordship without hearing him in his own defence, 
and in punishing him before he was tried—Examination of the constitutional powers of 
the House on judicial questions—Honourable conduct of Mr. Pitt on this occasion—Pro¬ 
priety of the Speaker’s vote questioned—Mr. Addington created Viscount Sidmouth, and 
made Lord President of the Council—He demands of Mr. Pitt the office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty for his friend, Lord Buckinghamshire—Mr. Pitt refuses, and Lords Sidmouth 

and Buckinghamslure send in their resignation—On reflertion they recal this hasty step_ 

They again resign their places, and their resignations are accepted—Declining state of Mr. 
Pitt’s health—Continental affairs—Wise and vigorous policy of Russia—Buonaparte crowned 
King of Italy—Renewal of hostilities in Germany—Surrender of Ulm—Battle of Auster- 
litz—^Peace of Presburgh—Naval victory off Trafalgar—Death of Lord Nelson—Brilliant 
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Administration of Marquis Wellesley in the East—Mr. Pitt repairs to Bath—Returns to 

Putney—His last illness—^His death and character—Public honours paid to his memory— 

The House of Commons pass a vote for the payment of his debts. 

[1803-1804.] The renewal of hostilities, after so short an interval 
of tranquillity, exposed the fallacy of those hopes, and the weakness of 
those expectations, which the new Ministers, and their literary partisans, 
had fondly cherished, and sedulously diffused, respecting the permanence 
of the peace of Amiens. Mr. Addington had even flattered himself, 
that, in calculating its probable duration, he might assign it as long an 
existence as anj^ peace concluded in the last century.**^ It is matter of 
surprize, indeed, that any one who had attended to the invariable prin¬ 
ciples of the revolutionary government of France, to the public conduct 
of its successive rulers, and to the sentiments and disposition uniform!}' 
displayed by the man who had recently usurped the sovereignty of that 
unhappy country, could, for one moment, have drawn a conclusion so 
utterly destitute of foundation in the premises whence it was deduced. 
But the Premier was unwilling to dispel, in his own head, the delirium 
which he had excited in the heads of the great majority of the people. 
The peace was his darling child; it was, at once, the end and the reward 
of his ambition ; it was the idol at whose shrine he bowed, with blind 
and superstitious reverence ; it was the basis of his popularity ; the great 
specimen of his political wisdom; his paramount claim to pre-eminence 
of patriotism; the foundation of his fame; the theme of his admiration; 
the object of his daily contemp^ion; the constant food of his self- 
approving mind.f The rude hand of the Corsican, however, had 


* See Mr. Addington’s Speech, on May 14, 1802; and his Memoirs, p. 206. 

f The boisterous eloquence of Lord Ellenborough, who, in the course of debate, not unfre- 
quently laboured to atone for weakness of argument, by violence of gesture, was employed, 
with forensic pertinacity, to defend every part and principle of the treaty of Amiens. And, 
so zealous an advocate was his Lordship, in behalf of his ministerial clients, that he found 
subject for congratulation in a flagrant departure from the forms of treaty invariably pursued by 
our ancestors. At the commencement of all former treaties, the different treaties which had 
bound together the separate members of the great commonwealth of Europe, had been speci¬ 
fically renewed and confirmed, in order to give greater security to the new bond of amity. It 

VoL. in, 4 X 
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abruptly dispelled this strange delusion; and the Minister bad now to* 
contend with difficulties of a far different description, and which 
required the exertion of far different talents, from those which presented 
themselves at the conferences at Amiens. 

Mr. Pitt, who had thought the peace an experiment necessary to be 
made, and who was persuaded that, unless it were tried, the nation at 
large would never be brought to discredit the groundless assertions of 
that factious party, which had incessantly represented the war as equally 
useless, unnecessary, and unjust; and had uniformly insisted on the 
pacific disposition of the French governments and, consequently, that 
they would never give that full, cordial, and unanimous support to the 
prosecution of the war, which, is, at all times, desirablcj and which is 
often necessary to ensure success to the efforts of the government,— 
now stood forward, on the renewal of hostilities, to give to Ministers 
the same manly and independent support, which he had hitherto afforded 
to all such of their measures as he could conscientiously approve. 

In the discussions which took place in Parliament, upon this subject, 
those members, who had opposed the peace, proved the most conspi¬ 
cuous and determined opponents of the principle on which the war was 
renewed. But they narrowed the question too much, by contending, 
tliat the refusal to surrender Malta was the sole cause of renewed hos¬ 
tilities.. It must, indeed, be admitte^ that the grounds on which the 
Ministers, and their supporters, defiSded the peace, justified, in some 
degree, this contracted view of the subject. It had been, stated, by the 
author of the Memoirs of Mr. Addington, whose sentiments were 
assuredly approved by the Ministers, that the war being a war of con¬ 
servation, not of aggrandizement; a war defensive, to secure ourselves; 


remained, however, for the acute penetration of this forensic statesman, to discover the folly 
of our ancestors, in this respect} and for his sagacity, to exult ** in the annihilation of all 
which was contained in fourteen or fifteen treaties; and which, if they had 
been renewed, would have militated against every rule of reason and common sense. As to. 
the revival of treaties, noble Lords might as well talk of reviving the condition of mankind i^t 
M)roe very remote period!” 
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?iot offensive, to injure others ; the conditions of the peace corresponded 
with , the professed objects for which, at first, we had entered into the 
conflict; for, by these, we maintained our constitution unimpaired ; our 
territories undiminished; our national honour untarnished. Besides 
these advantages, we had gained two valuable islands, and a large tract 
of country in the East Indies. It was farther contended, ** that, as the 
British empire, now left alone, had no object for which to contend, with 
any prospect of success, the protracting of war would be but to waste 
treasure, to shed blood, and to exhaust strength, for no useful purpose 
whatever; an act this, of political imprudence, if not of moral wicked¬ 
ness, when the war could be terminated on conditions of peace, fair, 
equitable, salutary, and honourable and such the Ministers insisted 
the conditions of the peace of Amiens were. If this were a true state 
of the case, the arguments of those who opposed the grounds on which 
the war was renewed would be irresistible. For, certain it is, that had 
the Ministers surrendered Malta, peace might have been prolonged, at 
least, for a short time. And, if ** we had no object for vrhich to con¬ 
tend with any prospect of auccess,” at the period when the treaty of 
Amiens was signed; and if, by that treaty, we had secured the professed 
objects of the war; if the aggrandizement of France were really, as it 
was contended, not an object of sufficient consequence to justify a con¬ 
tinuance of the contest; and if, as was also maintained, all the objections 
to the surrender of Malta were unreasonable ; our object having been 
to rescue it from foreign domination, not to capture it as a common 
spoil of war,” and, therefore, it Would be unjust to retain it; if all this 
were admitted, as it was by Ministers, the renewal of the war could not 
be defended. For no act of France, subsequent to the definitive treaty, 
could make such an alteration in the state of Europe, as, consistently 
with the principles thus laid down, could be of sufficient consequence to 
justify the British government in departing from that pacific system 
which had led to, and followed, this treaty. Besides, if there were no 
prospect of success in contending with France for any object of national 
importance, at the period in question, certainly that prospect was not at 
all brightened by the ministerial operations during the short interval of 


* Brief Memoirs of Mr. Addington’s Administration, &c.'p' 
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peace. A very large portion of our army had been disbanded; the 
greater part of our fleets dismantled; our naval arsenals nearly ex¬ 
hausted ; and, from a miserable system of mistaken economy, no care 
liad been taken to replenish our naval stores with such articles as were 
indispensably necessary for the equipment of a large fleet, at the com¬ 
mencement of a war. The Ministers, then, had much the worst of the 
argument, on this point. 

But, taking up the argument in another point of view, and without 
any reference to the dicta of Ministers, the renewal of hostilities was as 
much an act of necessity as the original war in 1793. For, although 
France had taken several steps to increase her power, between the period 
of the preliminary treaty and that of the definitive treaty, yet still she 
had made further strides towards the unlimited extension of her domi¬ 
nion and influence, which fully justified a government, actuated by 
becoming principles of national dignity, and of national security, prin¬ 
ciples more noble and expansive than those on which the peace of 
Amiens was formed, in declaring war against her. The relative situation 
of the two countries had experienced, by the aggressive acts of Buona- 
partd, a material change ; and it was manifest to the world, that his 
policy was directed to the attainment of such an ascendancy in Europe, 
as would enable him to prescribe laws to surrounding nations, and to 
contend successfully with the only power which liad set his threats at 
defiance. Here was a legitimate groimd of war; such a ground as had 
induced our ancestors, both Whigs am Tories, to fly to arms on various 
occasions, in order to chastise tlie insolence, to repress the ambition, and 
to check the career, of their natural enemy. Farther acts of aggression, 
too, had been committed by4Buonaparte, in sending agents to Egypt, 
and to diflerent parts of the British territory, avotoedlyy for commercial 
purposes; (though most of them were military men) but, in fact, for. 
no other purpose than that of taking correct accounts of all those mat¬ 
ters and objects which a power, wishing to conquer a country, and to 
reduce k under its own dominion, would be solicitous to obtain. 

It was on these grounds that Mr. Pitt defended the justice and neces¬ 
sity of the new war, in Parliament; of the merits and nature of which 
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he took a luminous view, when it became a subject of discussion, in the 
House of Commons, on the twentieth of May, 1803. He then expressed 
his conviction, that some system, <kr more vigorous and effectual than 
any which had yet been adopted, would be found necessary, both in our 
finance, and in the preparation for national defence. On the provisions 
to be made for these two primary and paramount objects, it would prin¬ 
cipally depend, in his estimation, whether we could effectually disconcert 
the favourite projects, and disappoint the main hopes, ot our enemies. 
It was evident that, if they indulged themselves in any expectation of 
success in the present contest, it was built chiefly on the supposition 
that they could either break the spirit, and shake the determination, of 
the country, by harassing us with the perpetual apprehension of descent 
upon our coasts, or that they could impair our resources, and undermine 
our credit, by the effects of an expensive and protracted contest. To 
defeat the first of these purposes, it was not, in his judgment, sufficient 
to make those naval and military preparations, which would prevent 
any invasion that might be attempted, from being ultimately successful; 
(an event which, he trusted, he was justified, in common with others, 
in considering as utterly impossible) but to make such vigorous and 
extensive arrangements for national defence as might diffuse a sense of 
the most complete security against even the temporary impression to be 
produced by such an attempt, and might enable every individual to lay 
down his head in rest, in the persuasion and confidence that nothing 
was omitted which could enable us at once to meet and repel the danger, 
at any moment, and in any quart^, in which it might threaten us. 

In order to def^t the second object, that of wearing out our resources, 
Mr. Pitt trusted the House would, from the beginning, form a system of 
finance, not with a view only to the expence which might be necessary 
in the first year of the contest, but that they would look, at once, to the 
possibility of its being protracted to as long a period as that which had 
been lately terminated—that they would consider fully what, on the 
probable scale of the war, would be the whole extent of the burthens 
necessary to be imposed, on that supposition. He was persuaded that it 
could only be by providing, at the outset, means adequate to the whole 
extent of these purposes, that we could, in fact, prevent the ultimate 
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amount of our expences from being unnecessarily, and, perhaps, intole¬ 
rably, augmented; or that we could ensure the best chances, either of 
bringing the contest to a speedy conclusion, by convincing the enemy of 
our ability to maintain it, or could meet its continued exigencies, if 
necessary, without the annual recurrence of growing and accumulated 
embarrassments. He trusted, therefore, that Ministers would feel the 
necessity of bringing both these points under consideration, with all 
practicable promptitude and dispatch ; and that, if possible, not even a 
fortnight might be suffered to elapse, without enabling Parliament to 
adopt such measures as would convince both France and the world, that 
we had, from that hour, provided the means of supporting the force, 
and of defraying the expenditure, which might be necessaiy for the 
maintenance of our internal security, and for the vigorous and effectual 
prosecution of the war, to any period to which it could be reasonably 
expected to extend. He was aware that these measures could not be 
effected without material and extensive personal sacrifices, and without 
great additional burthens, which must, in a certain degree, affect the 
ease, convenience, and even comfort, of many classes of society. He 
lamented these consequences as much as any man ; and, if he saw any 
prospect that, by present concession, we could obtain a real and desirable 
interval of peace, security, and repose, he should be as anxious as any 
man to avoid the necessity of such arduous and painful exertions; but 
under the present circumstances, a weak and timid policy would, per¬ 
haps, scarcely even postpone the moment when they would become 
indispensable for our existence, and^ould, infallibly, expose us to the 
certainty of a similar struggle, at no distant period, without those means 
which we now possessed, and with a diminished chance of finally con¬ 
ducting it to a successful issue. At that moment we had not an option 
between the blessings of peace and the dangers of war. From the 
fatality of the times, and the general state of the world, Mr. Pitt 
observed, we must consider our lot as cast by the decrees of Providence, 
in a time of peril and trouble. He trusted, the temper and the courage 
of the nation would be conformable to the duties which such a situation 
imposed, that we should be prepared, collectively and individually, to 
meet it with that resignation and fortitude, and, at the same time, with 
that active zeal and exertion, which,^in proportion to the magnitude of 
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the crisis, might be expected from a brave and free people ; and that we 
should remember, even in the hour of trial, what abundant reason we 
had to be grateful to Providence for the distinction which we enjoyed 
over most of the countries of Europe, and for all the advantages and 
blessings which national wisdom and virtue had hitherto produced, and 
which it now depended on perseverance in the same just and honourable 
sentiments, still to guard and preserve^ 

It had been well for the Ministers had they followed this able, manly^ 
and judicious advice ; but it very soon appeared, that they were but ill* 
qualified for guiding the helm of state, in such a stormy and tempestuous 
season ; and the nation became convinced, that the solemn and stately 
tone and demeanour, the sterile knowledge of parliamentaiy forms, and 
that superficial information respecting common constitutional points, 
that may be collected from any of our elementary law books, which 
suffice to qualify a man for the discharge of the monotonous and labori¬ 
ous duties of Speaker to the House of Commons, are by n6 means ade¬ 
quate to constitute an able Minister of State. Nor were they more 
slow to acknowledge the difference between the talents necessary to 
make a good commander of a fleet and the abilities requisite to form an- 
efficient First Lord of the Admiralty. 

In the month of June, 1803, Colonel Patten brought forward a formal 
motion of censure on the Mihiste^ comprised in five resolutions, which, 
substantially, charged them witK^aving deceived the nation, and be¬ 
trayed the interests of the country, by holding out hopes of continued 
peace, at the very time when, according to their subsequent declarations, 
they knew that France was pursuing an unvaried course of aggression, 
violence, and insult. As a proof of their inc^acity, and criminal 
inattention to their duty, it was stated, in one of these resolutions, that, 
on the sixteenth of October, 180ii, counter-orders were dispatched by 
Ministers, revoking the orders before given for the surrender of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the other conquests made by England 
during the late war; and that the final orders, in consequence of m hich 
that settlement was actually evacuated, were issued on the sixteenth of 
November, when the hostile spirit France had (as afterwards avowed* 
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Ministers) been manifested for more than six months, by one conti¬ 
nued series of aggression, violence, and insult, for which neither repara¬ 
tion nor redress had, to that moment, been obtained; that the offensive 
principle had already been distinctly advanced, of excluding his Majesty 
from all concerns in the affairs of the Continent; that the Spanish and 
other Priories had already been withdrawn from the Order of Malta; 
Piedmont, Parma, Piacenza, and Elba, had been annexed to France ; 
Switzerland had been attacked and subjugated; and the remonstrance of 
his Majesty’s government upon that subject had been treated with indig¬ 
nity and contempt; the territory of the Batavian Republic was, at that 
very moment, still occupied by the armies of the Chief Consul of 
France, and its internal administration still controlled by his interposi¬ 
tion ; and the French government was then actually engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of those plans and measures for the subversion of the Turkish 
empire to which his Majesty’s declaration referred, as a violation of the 
treaty of peace; that, in directing, under such circumstances, the final 
surrender of the Cape, without having previously explained or arranged 
the numerous points of difference and complaint which then actually 
subsisted between the two governments, his Majesty’s Ministers acted in 
contradiction to the sense which they had themselves manifested of their 
own duty, and had, improvidently, exposed to danger some of the most 
important interests of his Majesty’s dominions. 

Mr. Pitt, in considering this question, differed from both sides of the 
House ; for, on the one hand, he didlSbt think that sufficient proof of 
the alleged misconduct had been made out to justify the charges pre¬ 
ferred, in the resolutions, in their full extent, and, therefore, he could 
not vote for them; and, on the other, the justification offered by Minis¬ 
ters did not satisfy him that their conduct was exempt from blame; and, 
therefore, he could not vote for a direct negative on the resolutions, 
which would be tantamount to a denial of all ground of censure. For 
this reason he moved that the other orders of the day should be read. 
Though it is perfectly clear, that in his view of the subject, he could 
not conscientiously adopt any other mode of proceeding, he was, never¬ 
theless, blamed for his conduct by both parties. The Ministers thought, 
that, as he could not concur witl> their opponents, he ought to have 
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voted with them j and the Opposition conceived that, as he could not 
justify the whole conduct of the Ministers, he ought to have joined in 
their vote of censure. But Mr. Pitt was of no party; and, conse¬ 
quently, his conduct was not influenced by party motives. He did not 
consider whether the effect of his vote might tend to secure Ministers 
in their seats, or to drive them out of them. The real merits of the 
question were alone allowed to bias his judgment, and to influence his 
vote. He, indeed, expressly declared, that his esteem for many members 
of the administration should not prevent him from the strict discharge 
of his duty, and from concurring in an Address to the Throne for their 
removal from office, if the papers upon the table afforded evidence of 
their incapacity, misconduct, or criminality. But, as they did not, in his 
opinion, supply such evidence, it would have been a gross deviation from 
moral rectitude, and political honesty, to vote for a motion founded on 
the supposition that they did supply it. On the other hand, if he 
thought that Ministers had not acted with sufficient caution, vigilance, 
and firmness, he could not, without a sacrifice of conscience, concur in 
a vote which went to exempt them from all imputation of blame. 
In short, his conduct upon this, as upon all important occasions, was 
that of an honest, upright, independent Member of Parliament. As in 
administration, so “ in retirement,”—to use the words of one who had 
well studied INIr. Pitt’s character—“ we see him displaying the same 
greatness, the same activity, the same patriotism. His loyalty depended 
not upon office; his love of his country was equally evident in every 
situation. Instead of a peevisfPsecession from the discharge of his 
public duty, or a hostile obstruction to the measures of the new Admi¬ 
nistration, which must instantly have sunk under the weight of his 
opposition, he gave them their best claim to credit, in thqgpountry, by an 
open declaration in their favour, and by a direct avow^ of his determi¬ 
nation to assist them while they acted upon the principles which had 
been the rule of his own conduct. This assistance he gave publicly and 
privately, with a zeal and disinterestedness of which there is no other 
instance in the history of political parties.”* 


VoL. III. 


* Tomline’s Speech on the character of Mr. Pitt. 

4 T 
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Mr. Pitt took an active part in all the discussions on the best means of 
defending the country against the threatened invasion of the enemy, at 
this critical period. The national defence was a subject to which, it 
appears, he had directed all the powers of his active, acute, and compre¬ 
hensive, mind. The measures proposed by Ministers, for the general 
defence of the country, in the summer of 1803, had his support, as far 
as they went; but it was his opinion—an opinion, indeed, with which 
the nation concurred—that they did not go far enough ; that government 
did not seem to ha\ e a proper sense of the danger to which the country 
was exposed, and that, consequently, they did not apply means of ade¬ 
quate strength for repelling it. In all the debates on this important 
point, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham distinguished themselves most; both 
of them differing, essentially, from Ministers, in the measures which 
they proposed in 1804;—both equally solicitous to render the military 
power of . the state efficient for offensive, as well as for defensive, pur¬ 
poses ; but not entirely agreeing with each other as to the most eligible 
means for producing that desirable cftect. Mr. Windham considered the 
volunteers as useless, if not worse than useless, and contended for the 
necessity of an exclusive reliance on a regular army; while Mr. Pitt 
regarded a formidable and regular force as indispensably necessary; but, 
at the same time, thought a large body of volunteers essentially im¬ 
portant to the defence of the country. 

In a debate, on the twenty-seventh of February, 1804, Mr. Pitt 
reproved Ministers for not having tiken sufficient care to render the 
volunteers as useful and efficient as they were capable of being made by 
proper discipline, and instruction in military evolutions. After pointing 
out the meansy^'hich appeared to him most proper for remedying this 
defect, he adverted to the low state of our naval preparation. In this 
statement, he declared, he was not influenced by the slightest prejudice 
against any man ; on the contrary, in the whole of his observations, he 
wislied to keep aloof from every description of asperity, which, he 
thought, ought not, upon any account, to be introduced in the course of 
that discussion. This was not a lime for the operation of any party- 
spirit. Every mind should be engaged, every heatt should be devoted, 
to tlie consideration of the public defence; and, in the prosecution of it. 
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he expressed his hope, that Ministers would weigh well the sacred duty 
they had to perform, the awful responsibility of their situation. It 
would not be enough for them to say, that our preparations were great— 
they ought to be eompletc. He postponeil, however, t!ic full declara¬ 
tion of his sentiments, on the actual state of the naval dcftmcc of the 
country, till the fifteenth of March, when he made some specific motions 
on the subject. 

His first motion was for an Address to the King, that he may be 
pleased to give directions to have laid before the House an account of 
the number of ships of the line, ships of fifty guns, frigates, sloops of 
war, bombs, hired armed vessels. See. in commission on the thirty-first 
of December, 1793, on the thirtieth of September, 1801, and on the 
thirty-first of December, 1803, specifying the service in which they were 
respectively employed.” Ilis next motion was, “ that an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, for a copy of the contracts made, 
and the orders given, by the Lords of the Admiralty, in 1793, 1797> and 
1803, with respect to the number of gun-vessels to be built, distinguish¬ 
ing the time at which such contract was made, the period at which it 
was to be brought to a conclusion, and the account of the sum to be 
paid for the performance of it.” His third motion was, that there 
be laid before the House a list of such ships as have been built in the 
King’s yards, in 1793 and 1801.” 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged, that th# object of these different motions was 
to obtain proof of a criminal neglect, in the Hoard of Admiralty, to 
provide a sufficient force for the defence of the country, in the present 
critical situation of public affairs. He stated that, since the present 
Lords of the Admiralty had come into office, only two ships of the line 
had been contracted for, to be built in the merchants’ yards.; while, 
during the Mst war, only two ships of the line had been furnished by 
the King’s yards, out of twenty-nine ships of the line; and that there 
were, at that moment, docks and slips in the river unoccupied, which 
were calculated for building fourteen or fifteen ships of the line.—He 
also charged the Admiralty v\ ith having admitted the necessity of gun- 
brigs, and other vessels drawing little water, to counteract any efforts 

4 Y 2 
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■which might be made, by the immense number of light vessels, sta¬ 
tioned at Boulogne and elsewhere, for the avowed purpose of attempting 
a descent upon some part of the British shores. Mr. Pitt expressed his 
sur[)rizc at the opposition which was made to his motions, because 
Ministers had previously applied to him to be informed of the nature of 
them, and which information he gave them; and he understood, that it 
was their intention to assent to two of the motions, without any objec¬ 
tions being suggested. 

One of the most strenuous opposers of Mr. Pitt’s motions was Mr. 
Sheridan, who did not blush to declare, that he could only be actu¬ 
ated by factious and party motives! !!”—He was probably led to prefer 
this most unfounded charge, by a consciousness of its applicability to his 
own public conduct for some years past. He could not bear the 
smallest reflection on a Whig Minister; and, therefore, sought to coun¬ 
teract the effects of Mr. Pitt’s plain statements, by a declamatory pane¬ 
gyric on the .services of Lord St. Vincent, of which, however, he deemed 
it prudent to avoid all specification. In the blindness of his zeal, he 
ridiculed the idea of gun-brigs, although tlie Admiralty had recently 
acknowledged their utility, by ordering tiventif of them to be built, and 
totally forgot, that there were numerous parts of our coast, most exposed 
to attack, which ships of the line ctould not possibly approach ; and 
which, therefore, in the event of an attempt at invasion, would admit of 
no other naval defence than gun-boats, or armed vessels of a similar 
nature. He proclaimed abuses in every department of the navy, and 
highly extolled the zeal displayed in their correction ; although, in fact, 
that zeal had been exerted only, or, at least, chiefly, in a way the most 
prejudicial to the naval service, and, consequently, the most detrimental 
to the interests of the country. Lord St. Vincent, seeing nothing but 
abuses i|i the naval department, and blind, as it were, to the inestimable 
services which the navy had rendered to the country, under this system 
of imputed corruption, began a radical reform, with all the zeal and 
energy of a modern Whig. Acknowledging even the existence of 
abuses, to a considerable extent, in that department, no man of sense, 
judgment, or reflection, could suppose that tliey admitted of an instan¬ 
taneous cure. It was manifest that if, instead of alteratives adminis- 
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tered by the slow and cautious hand of prudence, to work a gradual me¬ 
lioration in the constitution of the navy, a rash empiric should exhibit 
the most powerful medicines, he might chance to kill where he proposed 
to cure. The harsh and severe measures adopted by the Admiralty gave 
great disgust to the workmen employed in the dock yards, and to every 
description of persons throughout the naval department. From a mis¬ 
taken principle of economy, blended, perhaps, with an unwarrantable 
confidence in the pacific disposition of the French Cabinet, the naval 
stores were suffered to be wholly exhausted ; the hemp, collected by the 
late Ministers, was publicly sold, and the agents of France wete the prin¬ 
cipal purchasers; no care was taken to procure a fresh supply; even the 
most advantageous oflers of providing ship-timber were rejected; the 
shipwrights, employed in the King’s yards, were abruptly dismissed, 
without being allowed to finish the vessels, which they had contracted 
to build; the ships which, upon the declaration of war, it was neces¬ 
sary to send against the enemy, were many of them actually under 
repair; and no new ships were in such a state of forw 4 rdness as to 
afford a prospect of supplying the void occasioned by the inevitable 
casualties of the service. In short, so incompetent a Board of Admi¬ 
ralty had not been seen for a long series of years. 

Mr. Fox, ahd other members of the new Whig party, took a different 
side from that which Mr. Sheridan adopted, and voted for the enquiry, 
in the full conviction, that it would terminate to the honour of their 
favourite Admiral. The inquiry, however, was strenuously resisted, as 
unnecessary, and as only calculated to waste the time of the House, by the 
Minister, who vied with the Opposition in panegyrising the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Nothing, however, but presumption and ignorance 
combined, could have compared him with the late Lord Chatham, and 
have assigned to him the compliment bestowed on that real patriot— 
“ clarum et memorabile nomen,” &c. It is a matter of doubt, whe¬ 
ther unmerited praise is not more prejudicial in its effects, than unde¬ 
served censure. The latter may discourage, but the former mhst 
disgust; and it is more easy to stimulate a discouraged spirit, than to 
conciliate a disgusted mind. No man ever enjoyed so high a reputation, 
who had done so little to deserve it, as Lord St. Vincent. In the whole 
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course of his naval career, there is not much to applaud, and very little 
to admire; and whoever has taken pains to investigate the details of 
that gaiJant action to which he was indebted for his title and pension, 
must, if he be not influenced by prejudice, or biassed by party, acknow¬ 
ledge that, as far as Lord St. Vincent was concerned in it, there was no 
opportunity for the display of extraordinary skill, spirit, or judgment; 
while the peculiar circumstances attending it must satisfy the impartial 
mind, that never was service so slight so profusely rewarded.* 

Besides/ithere -w ere many defects in the public character of this noble¬ 
man, which it is not necessary for the historian to enumerate. But Lord 

* I am aware that, in this remark, I run counter to the general prejudices of the country; 
and no one respects more than myself the honest enthusiasm which confers praise on imputed 
gallantry, without taking the trouble to examine the grounds of it. The remark, however, 
has not been made without an attentive consideration of the public services of the nobleman 
to whom it relates. I have heard his professional judgment, and his personal courage, highly 
extolled j and I am far from wishing to question the justice of such praise. But a close and 
impartial ex.imination of the whole of his public conduct, having convinced me that there is 
much more in it to censure tlvan to commend, I have felt it to be my duty, not to suffer the 
bold assertions of interested partisans, the liberal concessions of timid politicians, nor the 
ostentatious display of self-confidence, and of fancied superiority, to deter me from expressing 
that conviction without reserve or disguise. 

As to the battle off Cape St. Vincent, I do not mean to deny to the Commander-in-Chief 
any portion of the praise which may be due to him, for availing himself of the opportunity 
afforded him by the unskilful manceuvres of the Spanish Admiral, which produced a complete 
separation of his force, to attack that division of the enemy’s fleet which held out the fairest 
hopes of success, and promised the easiest conquest. But here, I contend, the merit of the 
Commander ended; and hence it is, that I have been led to consider, that his services on that 
day were greatly overrated. Of the subsequent events it is foreign from my purpose to enter 
into any detail. I shall merely observe, that they tended most strongly to confirm me in my 
opinion. 

In my account of the battle of St. Vincent, (page 93, Note) I observed, that, in the 
Admiral's official dispatch to the Admiralty, he took not the smallest notice of the extraor¬ 
dinary exertions of his officers and men. I have since learnt that, in his private letter to the 
Board, or to the First I.ord, he did the most ample justice to their gallantry and good conduct. 
Still, however, the force of my observation remains; for, by confining his praises to a letter 
which the public never saw, and by omitting them in the dispatch which every body read, he 
departed from the conduct invariably pursued by other commanders. 
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St. Vincent was a Whig;—and party-spirit was suffered, as is, unhappily, 
too often the case, to supply the place of superior merit. It is true, 
^lowever, that Mr. Pitt himself concurred in the praises so bountifully 
lavished on Lord St. Vincent.—“ I admire,” he said, “ the uncommon 
valour, I extol the vast renown, the glorious achievements, of Lord St. 
Vincent. To him we are highly indebted for shedding extraordinary 
lustre on our national glory.” But as, in attentively examining the 
public services of his Lordship, I have not been able to discover any 
solid ground for this admiration and praise, I cannot acquiesce in its 
justice, by whatever authority advanced. Mr. Pitt, at the same time, 
expressed his opinion, “ that, between his Lordship, as a Commander on 
the sea, and liis Lordship, as First Lord of the Admiralty, there is a 
wide difference.” 

In his reply Mr. Pitt entered more largely into the subject than he had 
done in his opening speech. Alluding to Mr. Sheridan’s observations, 
he said,—“ But we arc amused with a brilliant flash of eloquence, (not 
latel}'^ a source of ordinary entertainment in this House) and we are told, 

‘ all this scheme of gun essels is a job.’ This sentiment, clothed in a 
wandering meteor, which fixed its ray of indignation upon me, shall not 
so far dazzle my organs of vision, as to prevent me from discovering the 
way by whiclf I may relieve myself from the terrors of its effulgence. It 
is not necessary to conclude, because a service has been converted into a 
job, that it is an useless service. If pernicious food had been given to the 
Honourable Gentleman, he would not conceive it to be a reason for 
abstaining from all nourishment; so, in the former case, we must learn 
to distinguish between accident and substance; and, rejecting what is 
injurious, retain what is valuable.” Ministers, having boasted of the 
comparative force of the navy, at the period when they came into 
power, and at the time of the present discussion, Mr. Pitt stated that, in 
1801, we had one hundred and one sloops, whereas now we had but 
eighty-four; we then had sixty-nine gun-vessels, we had now thirty- 
seven ; we then had one hundred and one cutters, we had now fifty-two.' 

The difference between the statements of Ministers, and those of 
their opponents, were so great, that nothing short of the production of 
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the official documents moved for by Mr. Pitt could suffice to ascertain 
the truth, and to satisfy the public mind. The Ministers, however, per¬ 
tinaciously refused to produce them, and a majority of seventy-one 
sanctioned their resolution, one hundred and thirty having voted for Mr. 
Pitt’s motion, and ttvo hundred and one against it. 

The eyes of the country began to be opened, by these discussions, to 
the incapacity of Mr. Addington’s administration. The neglect not 
only to provide adequate means of defence at home,* but to animate the 
drooping spirits of the Continent, to resist the continued encroachments, 
and aggressions of France, betrayed a systematic weakness, an absence 
of wisdom in council, and of vigour in action, which demonstrated their 
inability to conduct the affairs of the State, with honour to themselves, 
or with advantage to the nation. In December, 1803, Buonapartd had 
the audacit}' to tell England, in his official gazette, ** You shall not 
retain ^falta; you shall not obtain Lampedosa; and you shall sign a 
treaty less advantageous to you than that of Amiens j* Such language 
as this M as never used with impunity, to England, before this revolu¬ 
tionary period; and the only becoming answer to it would have been, 
the most instantaneous adoption of an active and vigorous system of 
offensive M arfare; a system which would have enabled our fleets and 
armies to hurl destruction on their insolent foe;—to keep his coasts in a 
constant state of alarm ; to exhibit his impotence, even for the purpose 
of self-defence, in a striking point of view to his subjects, his tributaries, 
and his vassals ; and to rouse, by the povvx*rful operation of example, the 
dormant energies of the Continent, into strong and effective action. 
But so far M as Mr. Addington from the adoption or encouragement of 


* Such was the alarm excited at the weak and inadequate measures of national defence 
adopted by the Ministers, that, about this time, a respectable Member of Parliament strenu¬ 
ously urged me, as a public writer, to employ my pen to rouse them to a more lively sense of 
their danger, and to a more active and efficient discharge of their duty- In answer to this call 
I observed, that I thought his tongue in Parliament would prove infinitely more operative 
than my ri-N out of Parliament} and I must do him the justice to say, that he was not silent 
upon this important subject. 


• See Moniteur, December eighth, 1S03. 
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•uch decisive measures, that he seemed lost in self-congratulation and in 
self-confidence. It might naturally have been inferred, that he was 
stupified by the extraordinary height to which he had been unexpectedly 
raised,—his weak head felt giddy when he looked down from the proud 
eminence on which he stood,—that his foot tottered under him, and that 
the strength of his intellects proved inadequate to sustain the awful weight 
of responsibility which he had, without due consideration, incurred,—had 
not the confident tone which he invariably assumed, the boldness with 
which he rejected the most judicious advice, the assurance with which he 
defended his own feeble, torpid, and impotent measures, forbidden the 
supposition, that he harboured the smallest doubt of the sufiiciency of his 
own powers, to guide the vessel of the State, in perfect security, through 
the storms and tempests which assailed her on every side. 

Whatever may be the cause, it is certain, that no efforts, adequate to 
the emergency, were made, either to counteract the effects of the 
enemy’s boasted preparations, or to carry hostility to his own shores. 
The nation, then, were alarmed, and justly alarmed, at the torpidity of 
the Cabinet; and the incipient opposition of Mr. Pitt, whose friendly 
disposition to the Ministers was well known, tended materially to increase 
the apprehensions of the public. As soon, indeed, as a renewal of 
hostilities became unavoidable, Mr. Addington acknowledged the neces¬ 
sity of giving additional strength to the Cabinet; and, for this purpose, 
made some overtures to Mr. Pitt, in the spring of 1803. Mr. Pitt met 
this proposal with becoming candour; he professed his readiness, should 
he be honoured with his Majesty’s commands for that purpose, to form 
a strong and efficient administration, including, of course, those states¬ 
men with whom he had before acted; particularly Earl Spencer, Lord 
Grenville, and Mr. Windham. But such an administration by no means 
suited the views of Mr. Addington, who, if he did not retain the office 
of Premier, which it was scarcely to be supposed Mr. Pitt would submit 
to, resolved, at least, to preserve a majority in the Cabinet. He, there¬ 
fore, objected strongly to the admission of Lords Spencer and Grenville, 
and Mr. Windham, into the administration, against whom, indepen¬ 
dently of the objection already stated, he conceived he had personal 
grounds of complaint, as they had pointedly attacked him in Parliament, 
VoL. III. 4 z 
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On this difference the negotiation broke off' Mr. Addington made 
several appeals to the public, through different channels, or, rather, 
perhaps, appeals were made for him, with a view to justify his own 
conduct, and to inculpate that of Mr. Pitt, on the subject of these over¬ 
tures. Various tracts were published on both sides, but all the powers 
of sophistry were inadequate to conceal the plain state of the question 
from the public eye. In fact, one moment’s reflection will suffice to 
convince any rational being of the justice and reasonableness of Mr. 
Pitt’s proposal. Had he acceded to Mr. Addington’s terms, he would 
have been placed in a situation in which no Minister had ever yet stood, 
and in which it might have been impossible for him to act with benefit 
to the country, or with honour to himself. Solely responsible, in the 
eyes of the nation, for the measures of government, yet without influ¬ 
ence, and having but a single voice in the Cabinet, in which tliose mea¬ 
sures must originate, he might, and very probably would, have been, 
not unfrequently reduced to the degrading necessity either of supporting 
in the House' measures which he had condemned in the Cabinet, or else 
of publicly opposing his colleagues in office, and, thereby, of producing 
dissensions which must have materially affected the public service. It 
w'as to avert this evil, and to render his services effective, that Mr. Pitt 
refused to come into office without the aid of colleagues, whose talents 
had stood the test of long experience, and on whose principles and cor¬ 
dial concurrence he could place the firmest reliance. His conduct, then, 
was equally distinguished by honour and by wisdom ; and, towering 
like the eagle on the cliff, he might look down with contempt on the 
weak eff'orts of the mole below, to undermine the lofty eminence on 
which he stood. 

After the rejection of tliese overtures, Mr. Addington’s public conduct 
displa} ed something like splenetic resentment; as if it were an affront 
to the dignity of a new and untried Premier, to refuse to enlist under 
his banners, on his own conditions. The possession of power seems to 
have produced a revolution in his mind; to have converted diffidence 
into confidence; and conscious inferiority into asserted superiority. He 
certainly, from this period, received the valuable advice of that eminent 
statesman, to whom he w’^as principally indebted for his rise from liie 
private ranks of society to an elevated situation in life, with less defe- 
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Fence and respect; he seemed to take delight in associating with himself, 
in the Minority, one of the very few public men who had betrayed a 
marked personal enmity to Mr. Pitt; and rather anxious to stand for¬ 
ward in opposition to the motions which Mr. Pitt occasionally submitted 
to the House. 

But it was not to be supposed that, whatever confidence Mr. Adding¬ 
ton might feel in his own powers, or in the support of his colleagues, 
his administration could long withstand the united attacks of Mr. Pitt 
and his friends ; and of the other two parties in Parliament, headed, 
respectively, by Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. Most of Mr. Addington’s 
political associates were men of great respectability, in private life, of 
sound principles, and of good intentions; but deficient in all the great 
essentials of a statesman; and destitute of that energy and decision 
which are indispensably necessary to the good government of the coun¬ 
try, in turbulent and troublesome times. 

The defence of the country was the great rock on which the Adding- 
tonian administration was destined to split. On the twenty-third of 
April, 1804, Mr. Fox moved for a committee to revise the several bills 
which had been proposed for the accomplishment of this great object, 
and for devising efficient measures for complete and permanent defence. 
Mr. Pitt supported this motion, and again took a comprehensive view of 
the actual state of the country, as to its means of military and of naval 
defence. There was but one point on which he and Mr. Fox differed on 
this occasion ;—the power vested in the King, by the Constitution, of 
calling out all the subjects of this realm to defend the country in case of 
invasion. Mr. Fox was, certainly, the first statesman who ever ventured 
to question the royal prerogative, in this particular. For nothing is 
more clearly laid down by all our law writers, ancient and modern, than 
that the power of calling on every description of his subjects to repair 
to his standard, when the enemy is about to invade his country, is vested 
in the King. It is a principle sanctioned, too, by the practice, as well 
as by the theory, of our Constitution; and a principle conducive to the 
security of the nation. Mr. Pitt asserted and maintained this principle 
against the attacks of Mr. Fox. On all other points these rival states- 

4 z 2 
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men agreed, and the result of this concurrence of sentiment was a 
strong division, in which the Ministers carried the question against the 
motion, by a majority of only Jifty-two. Two hundred and four 
having voted for the motion of Mr. Fox, and two hundred and fifty-six 
against it. 

Two days after this discussion, on the twenty-fifth of April, another 
debate took place on the same subject, in consequence of a motion by 
Mr. Secretary Yorkc, for the House to resolve itself into a committee, on 
a bill for the suspension of the army of reserve act. This motion was 
resisted by Mr. Pitt; and, on the division, there appeared, in support of 
the ministerial plan, two hundred and forty ; against it, two hundred 
and three ; leaving, to the Minister, a majority of only thirty'-seven. 

Th is additional mark of dissatisfaction with the conduct of Ministers 
proved the death-blow to their expiring power. They immediately 
tendered their resignations, and the King, whose wishes were in unison 
with those of his people, consigned to Mr. Pitt the task of forming a 
new administration. When the strength of that Cabinet over which 
^fr. Pitt had before presided for so many years was considered, nothing 
appeared more easy than the formation of a new Ministry. It Was 
naturally imagined, that those statesmen who had so long, and so cor¬ 
dially, united their etForts to preserve the State from danger, in the most 
perilous times, would be ready again to stand forward in her support, 
and to resume, in obedience to the call of their Sovereign, the same 
situations which they had so ably and so honourably filled before. Un¬ 
happily, it appeared that, since their secession from power, these noble 
persons had formed some new connections, or, at least, had imbibed 
some new ideas, respecting the materials of which a new administration 
ought to be formed. They thought, though it is difficult to conceive by 
what train of reasoning their minds had first been brought to such a 
conclusion, that no Ministry could be efficient, unless it were composed 
of the leading members of the three parties in Parliament;—those of 
Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Fox, and of Lord Grenville. Mr. Pitt had no objection, 
if it should be the King’s w'ish, to admit Mr. Fox into the Cabinet; but 
his Majesty objected to this proposal, and supported his objection on 
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grounds, the validity of which no one who had studied the public 
character, and traced the public conduct, of Mr. Fox, could, for a 
moment, dispute. Mr. Pitt urged his reasons, with becoming firmness, 
for the expediency of comprizing Mr. Fox in the new Ministry; but he 
did not think it compatible with his duty as a subject, nor decorous in 
him as a statesman, to press this point more strongly upon the King, 
much less to make it the ground of withholding his own services from 
his Sovereign and his country. 

Lord Grenville, however, and his associates in this new system, 
remained firm to their purpose, and rendered a compliance with their 
wishes the sine qud non of their return to office. 'Fhe following letter 
from Lord Grenville to Mr. Pitt, was published as the defence of their 
conduct on this occasion. 

My Dear Pitt, 

‘‘ 1 have already apprized you, that all the persons to whom, at 
your desire, I communicated what passed between us yesterday, agree 
with me in the decided opinion, that we ought not to engage in the 
administration which you ai% now employed in forming. We should 
“ be sincerely sorry if, by declining this proposal, we should appear less 
** desirous than we must always be, of rendering to his Majesty, to the 
“ utmost of our power, every advice of which he may be graciously 
** pleased to think us capable. No consideration of personal ease or 
comfort, no apprehension of responsibility, nor reluctance to meet the 
** real situation into which the country has been brought, have any 
*' weight in this decision; mr are we fettered by any engagement on 
** the subject, either expressed or implied ; we rest our determination 
solely on our strong sense of the impropriety of our becoming parties 
to a system of goverment which is to be formed, at such a moment as 
** the present, on a principle of exclusion. 

“ It is unnecessary to dwell on the mischiefs which have already 
resulted from placing the offices of government in weak and incapable 
hands. We see no hope of any effectual remedy for these mischiefs, 

“ but by uniting in the public service * as large a proportion as possible 
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** of the weight, talents, and character, * to be found in public men of 
all descriptions, and without any exception* This opinion I have 
already had occasion to express to you in the same words, and we 
** have, for some time past, been publicly acting in conformity to it; 

nor can we, while we remain impressed with that persuasion, concur 
** in defeating an object for which the circumstances of the times afford 
at once so strong an inducement, and so favourable an occasion. 

** An opportunity iiovv^fiers, such as this country has seldom seen, 
for giving to its government, in a moment of peculiar difficulty, the 
** full benefit of the services of all those who, by the public voice 
and sentiment, are judged most capable of contributing to its pros- 
perity and safety. The wishes of the public, upon this occasion, are 
** completely in unison with its interests, and the advantages which, 
“ not this country alone, but all Europe, and the whole civilized world, 
** might derive from the establishment of such an administration, at 
** such a crisis, would probably have Exceeded the most sanguine 
** expectations. 

” We are certainly not ignorant of«the difficulties which might 
** have obstructed the final accomplishment of such an object, however 
** earnestly pursued. But when, in the very first instance, all trial of 
** it is precluded, and when the denial is made the condition of all sub- 
** sequent arrangements, we cannot but feel that there ave no motives, 
** of whatever description, which could justify our taking an active part 
** in the establishment of a system so adverse to our deliberate and 
** declared opinions. 

I remain, 

** My dear Pitt, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) “ Grenville.” 


* His Lordship, after the death of Mr. Pitt, had an opportunity of forming an administra¬ 
tion on his own favourite principleand there is reason to believe, that the measures which 
it adopted, for promoting ** the prosperity and safety” of the country, were not such as to 
excite a wish for the repetition of a similar experiment, by a similar combination of •* weight, 
talents, and character.” 
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The want of that classical accuracy of language, which so generally 
marks the slightest compositions of the scholar and the gentleman, would 
lead me to question the authenticity of this letter, were it not for the 
consideration, that Lord Grenville’s neglect to disclaim it, would, if it 
were really a fabrication, subject his Lordship to the charge of a culpable 
contempt of public opinion, which it would be presumptuous to impute 
to him."**^ Compelled, therefore, to receive it, as the genuine production 
of his Lordship’s pen, it becomes a duty to expose the weakness and 
fallacy of the positions which it contains. 

It is perfectly clear from this letter, that the only obstacle which Lord 
Grenville and his friends considered as insurmountable to an union with 
Mr. Pitt, was the King’s objection to Mr. Fox, as a Member of the 
Cabinet. Respect for the Sovereign, rising paramount to all delicacy 
or forbearance towards any of his subjects, renders it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the probable grounds on which that objection 
was founded. It must be remembered, then, that Mr. Fox liad declared 
himself an enthusiastic admirer of the French revolution, which pro¬ 
duced the murder of the King, the abolition of the aristocracy, and a 
general system of oppression..and plunder;—that, through the various 
stages of that revolution, he pertinaciously adhered to his original 
opinion, and uniformly derided the notion of danger to a foreign state, 
from the infusion of those principles which had effected the destruction 
of the French monarchy.—When these principles had made consider¬ 
able progress in this country, w'hen all the sound part of the community 
w’erc alarmed at the rapid progress of disaffection, and when seditious 
societies, in every quarter, threatened to overthrow the venerable fabric 
of the British Constitution, Mr. Fox, though a word of discouragement 
from his mouth in the Senate would have silenced the voice of treason, 
and have compelled jacobinism to retire within the inmost recesses of 
her den, not only forbore to utter that word, but all his speeches, in 
Parliament and elsewhere, were calculated to fan the dame of revolt, 
and to animate the agents of sedition. He systematically opposed every 

I have found, upon inquiry, that the authenticity of this letter Was never doubted by any of 

Ml-. Pitt’s friends. 
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measure suggested by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, for stifling the rising 
spirit of anarchy, and for securing the Church and the Throne against 
the attacks of their numerous and infuriated enemies. Every legislative 
attempt to check the progress of treason and sedition met, in Mr. Fox, 
Vith a most determined opponent. The war which Parliament, and the 
nation at large, had repeatedly proclaimed to be just and necessary, he 
uniformly pronounced to be unjust and unnecessary. And, lastly, when 
peace was concluded, he openly rejoiced at the event, because it was 
glorious to the enemies of his country f If such conduct, pursued sys¬ 
tematically for the long term of seventeen years, did not supply as 
strong, as proper, as honourable, and as constitutional, an objection, as 
the mind of an Englishman can conceive, to the admission of Mr. Fox 
into the Cabinet, no conduct whatever, short of convicted delinquency, 
could constitute an adequate objection. But there is another important 
point involved in this question. The Constitution has, for the wisest 
purposes, vested exclusively in the Sovereign the right of chusing the 
servants of the Crown, without exception or restraint. That the right 
of choice includes the right of rejection it would be a waste of words to 
prove by argument. To call the latter right in question is to impeach 
the former, aiid to destroy one of the leading features of a monarchical 
government. 

But it forms not one of the least extraordinary parts of this case, that 
I-(Ord Grenville and his associates were members of that Cabinet by 
whose advice the Ring erased the name of Charles James Fox from the 
list of his Privy Counsellors; a mark of degradation never inflicted, but 
as the punishment, cither of declared delinquency, or of imputed disaf¬ 
fection 1-7-Mr. Fox had never recanted any of those principles, had never 
retracted any of those expressions, which had induced the members of 
the Cabinet to advise the infliction of this disgrace upon his head. If, 
then, it had been proposed to them, immediately after his exclusion from 
the Privy Council, to receive him as a member of the Cabinet, would 
they not have indignantly spurned such a proposal, and have regarded it 
as an insult to themselves ? It is impossible to doubt, for a moment, 
that such would have been their conduct; for the same acts, on the part 
of Mr. Fox, which rendered him unfit to be a Privy Counsellor, must, a 
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fortiori, have disqualified him for a seat in the Cabinet ; and it is clear, 
that Mr. Fox stood, at this moment, in precisely the same situation, in 
respect to his merits or demerits, as at the period when he incurred the 
disgrace in question;—or rather, he now stood in a worse situation, 
since he had exhibited additional proofs of the same sentiments, addi* 
tional instances of the same misconduct, which had drawn upon him 
the signal mark of his Sovereign’s displeasure. Here, then. Lord Gren¬ 
ville himself had acted upon that principle of exclusion, which he now 
considered as an insurmountable bar to his acceptance of office. His 
Lordship, too, it may be remarked, found no deficiency of ** wei^t, 
talents, and character,” in the administration of that day, from which 
not only Mr. Fox himself, but all his political friends, were excluded. 
The public voice and sentiment” supported that administration, and 
there was not the smallest reason to believe, that they would not have 
given an equal support to a Cabinet composed of the same individuals, 
at the present moment. Nor will it be contended that, perilous as the 
times unquestionably were, they were to be compared, for extent of 
danger, to the early periods of the revolutionary war, when hostilities 
abroad were less formidable than disaffection at home. Lord Grenville 
was not asked to associate with “ weak and incapable” men ; but with 
men whose strength and capacity he had long experienced, and uni¬ 
formly acknowledged. The grounds, then, here urged by his Lordsliip, 
for his refusal to come into power, without Mr. Fox for his associate, are 
not to be supported by either arguments or facts. 

It is worthy of remark, that Lord Grenville here expressly denied 
that he was fettered by any engagement, either expressed or implied, to 
Mr. Fox, or to any other persons; and that he did not conceive himself 
bound to make any stipulations in favour of the Catholic claims, as the 
condition of his acceptance of office. It would have been a novel sight 
for the nation to behold an administration founded on the latitudinarian 
principle of admitting public men, of all descriptions, and without any 
exception. By the establishment of such a basis, public virtue woii’^l 
have been reduced to a level with public profligacy; loyalty and disaf¬ 
fection, patriotism and treason, would have been placed on the s;-'- 
footing, and the King might have boasted of a more motley cabinet 

VoL. HI. 5 A 
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than any to be found in the history of ancient or modern times. To 
suppose that Mr. Pitt had ever publicly acted upon, or privately admitted, 
as a rule of conduct, any such levelling principle as this, would be to 
admit a supposition at variance with the whole tenour of his public 
life. It was his wish, indeed, to form a strong and efficient administra- 
tration ; envy and political animosity were strangers to his bosom; and 
he would willingly have acted in the Cabinet, with Mr. Fox and his 
friends, had it been the pleasure of his Sovereign to receive them as his 
servants. But he never had acted for a moment, and never would have 
acted, on the strange notion of depriving himself of the privilege of 
objecting to any person, of whatever description, who might be proposed 
as his associate in power. Lord Grenville’s statement, then, was loose, 
indefinite, unguarded, and unwarrantable. Mr. Pitt’s conduct, when out 
of power, was framed on no such opinion, but on a plain, simple, sense 
of duty; which led him to consider measures without reference to men ; 
and to v6te, upon every question, according to his conscience, without 
considering what description of men supported or opposed it. 

Had the King yielded to the importunities of combined parties, at this 
important conjuncture, and suftered an administration to be formed 
agreeable to the wishes of Lord Grenville, it is pretty evident,, that the 
united friends of his Lordship and Mr. Fox would have had a prepon¬ 
derating influence, and, indeed, a numerical majority, in the Cabinet. 
Whatever measures, therefore, they chose to propose, must, of course, 
have been adopted, or the administration must have been dissolved. 
Mr. Pitt, then, in respect of weight in the Ministry, would have been 
placed in as bad a situation as if he had met the overtures of Mr. Ad¬ 
dington, in 1803, and become a part of that administration. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Pitt had been as peremptory as Lord Grenville in 
imposing on his Sovereign a Minister in whom he could not confide, and 
to whom he bad a strong and constitutional objection, the King would 
have been rendered a cypher in the State, the tool, the pageant, of an 
aristocratic party, in wffiose hands all the real power of the Monarchy 
would have been vested. But, happily for the country, Mr. Pitt knew 
his duty too well, and was too resolute in the discharge of it, to load 
the venerable head of his Sovereign with sorrow' and disgrace. He 
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obeyed the royal commands; and, by the tv^'ell'th of May, a new 
Ministry was formed, without the assistance of the friends either of 
Lord Grenville or of Mr. Fox. 

The Cabinet was composed of—Mr. Pitt, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer; Duke of Portland, President of the 
Council; Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor ; Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Privy Seal; Lord Viscount Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl 
of Chatham, Master-General of the Ordnance; Lord Hawkesbury, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department; Lord Harrovvby, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Earl Camden, Secretary of State for the 
Department of War and the Colonies ; Lord Castlereagh, President of 
the Board of Controul for the Affairs of India; and Ivord Mulgrave, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. William Dundas was made Secretary at War; Mr. Canning, 
Treasurer of the Navy; Mr. George Rose and Lord Charles Somerset, 
Joint Paymasters of the Forces; the Duke of Montrose and Lord 
Charles Spencer, Joint Paymasters-General; Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, Secretaries of the Treasury ; Sir William Grant, Master 
of the Rolls ; Mr. Perceval, Attorney-General; Sir Thomas Manners 
Sutton, Solicitor-General; Lord Hardwicke, Lord Lieutenant of 1 reland ; 
Xjord Redesdale, Lord Chancellor ; Sir Evan Nepean, Chief Secretary; 
and Mr. Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

When Mr. Pitt now resumed the reins of power, he had no very 
encouraging prospect before him, to animate his hopes, or to stimulate 
his exertions. At home, the army and navy, particularly the latter, 
were by no means in a situation which corresponded with the immense 
resources of the country, and with the general spirit with which they 
w'ere appropriated to the public service. The regular army had not 
been increased to the extent necessary for hostile operations; while the 
most complete ignorance, and the most decided incapacity, could hot 
have left the navy in a worse state, in every respect, than that in which 
it was found by Mr. Pitt, on his return to office. The number of volun¬ 
teers in the kingdom was, indeed, great; but they had been assembled 
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without discrimination or judgment; and were destitute of those rules 
and regulations which are essential not only to the preservation of dis¬ 
cipline, but to the prevention of discord and anarchy. The evils result¬ 
ing from this defect became daily more manifest and alarming; and it 
was evident that, without the adoption of some regular system, evil 
would flow from the very source of good. 

Abroad, the colossal power of France struck the astonished eye on 
every side, Buonapartd assigned no bounds to his ambition, imposed no 
control on his passions, prescribed no limits to his vengeance. As he 
approached nearer to the authority and dignity of a Sovereign, he 
seemed resolved, if possible, to annihilate the sad relics of that unhappy 
race which had, for so many centuries, given Monarchs to France. The 
Duke D’Enghein, the worthy representative of the House of Conde, 
had, since the Continental peace, lived in retirement, at the town of 
Ettenheim, in the Electorate of Baden. In this neutral territory, the 
Corsican, who acknowledged no law, but that of force, resolved to seize 
him; for which purpose he sent General Caulincourt, his Aid-de-Camp, 
with a body of cavalry, who entered the Electorate, without ceremony, 
on the fifteenth of March, and, coming unawares upon the destined 
victim of the tyrant’s rage, secured the Duke, and several of his friends, 
without difficulty, and even without opposition. The Duke was imme¬ 
diately conveyed to Strasburgh, and thence, without delay, and without 
any interval of repose, to Paris, where he was conducted to the same 
prison, the 'Temple, which had been the last scene of his Sovereign’s 
miseries. He was not, however, permitted to remain here, or to take 
the smallest rest, but was hurried away to the castle of Vincennes, where 
he arrived on the twentieth of March; and that same evening, exhausted 
with fatigue, he was dragged before his judges. A mock trial ensued, 
and the illustrious prisoner was found guilty of having borne arms 
against the French Republic, to which he owed no allegiance, and of 
having conspired to restore the French Monarchy, to which he was 
bound by every tie that is obligatory on the human mind. In the night, 
the Corsican’s brother-in-law, Murat, (now the mock King of Naples) 
with four other General officers, among whom were his own brother, 
lx)uis Buonapartd, (the new Sovereign of Holland) and Duroc, the Cor- 
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sican’s Secretary, arrived at the Castle, under an appropriate escort of 
Mameliics. The murderous deed was performed by the Consul’s body 
guards. The Duke died, as he had lived, with the spirit of a Christian 
soldier. He expressed his satisfaction that his assassins were not French¬ 
men, (they were Italians) as his wretched countrymen would have one 
crime less to answer for. And, Heaven knows ! the black catalogue of 
their crimes needed no addition. 

This act of wanton and needless barbarity rendered the unprincipled 
ruffian, by whom it was committed, an object of execration to the great 
mass of his new slaves; and, could any expedition have been directed, 
at this moment, with a view to afford assistance and protection to the 
discontented in France, there is reason to believe, that a very general 
insurrection might have been easily excited. But the military despot 
had such a powerful force at his command as to keep the people in that 
abject state of subjection which precludes all attempt at liberation, 
without the most powerful foreign assistance, and which, indeed, almost 
stifles the wish to obtain it. The effect which the murder of the Duke 
D’Enghein had upon the different potentates of Europe was such as to 
shew the wretched situation to which most of them were reduced. 
Russia and Sweden, indeed, evinced a spirit which would have done 
credit to better times; their remonstrances were strong, pointed, and 
decisive; they breathed the language of oi^nded honour, and of 
wounded humanity. But they were addressed to a wretch to whose 
bosom humanity, honour, and remorse were equally strangers. The 
correspondence which ensued displayed, on the part of the two Northern 
powers, a manly perseverance in the same honourable principles and 
conduct; and, on the part of France, a contempt of every thing that i$ 
magnanimous, noble, and decorous; fraud, duplicity, and falsehood, 
marked every communication which issued from the black Cabinet of 
St. Cloud.* The appeal which the Emperor Alexander made, on this 


*' Buonaparte did not blush, in Talleyrand’s note to the Russian Minister, openly to charge 
the English with the assassination of the Emperor Paul; and, with the brazen efirontery, 
peculiar to the Corsican, he stated it as a notorious fact, which required no argument to prove, 
and no comment to explain. 
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o(;casioii, to the Princes of the German Empire, was received, with the 
solitary exeej>tit)n of the Elector of Hanover, in a w^ay which bespoke 
their abject degradation, their miserable state of dependence on a foreign 
usnper. Prussia, who might again have proclaimed herself the cham¬ 
pion of violated Justice, evinced a determination to support the Corsican, 
in every act, however atrocious, unjust, or inhuman. The Elector of 
Baden, too, who, if he had one spark of honour in his bosom, should 
have been the first to resent the violation of his territory, and the gross 
insult which he had thereby sustained, vied with the Prussian Monarch 
in professions of kindness and respect for the base assassin. Austria 
remained perfectly neutral and passive. Thus, for the present, Buona- 
partd had no opposition to dread on the Continent, although it was evi¬ 
dent that the resentment of Russia only waited for a more favourable 
opportunity to break forth into open hostility. Encouraged bj this state 
of things, the Consul proceeded to ascend the last step on tlic ladder of 
ambition. When all the previous preparations were made, addresses 
were presented to him, by the legislative and municipal bodies, and by 
the difierent armies, in the months of March, April, and May, (1804) 
beseeching him to become Emperor of the French. No extreme of 
baseness, in adulation, which the human mind can conceive, could ex¬ 
ceed that by which these addresses ■w’^ere marked. A man stained with 
every crime, and whose hands were still reeking with the blood of an 
innocent and virtuous Prince, w'as, with the most astonishing contempt 
of decency and truth, held up as a model of virtue. The slaves, whom 
he ruled with a rod of iron, who trembled at his nod, and who held 
him in execration, were represented as happy under his mild and free 
government, and as ardently desirous to perpetuate his reign. When 
the public had tlius been apprized of the Consul’s intentions, a decree 
was finally passed, by the Senate, on the eighteenth of May, which 
abolished the Constitution which the Senators and Consuls themselves 
had so recently sworn to observe and maintain inviolate, declared Napo- 
leone Buonaparte Emperor of the French, and the imperial dignity 
hereditary in the family of this upstart foreigner. The new Emperor 
then addressed an impious letter to his bishops, in which he ascribed his 
elevation to Providence, and ordered a Tc Deum to be sung, in all the 
churches, on the glorious occasion. The bishops kept pace, in their 
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adulation, with the military and civil bodies, and framed new prayers 
adapted to the new order of things; while, to crown the whole, and to 
render, as it were, religion herself the handmaid to usurpation, the Pope 
was ordered to attend the ceremony of the coronation, and, with his 
own hands, to place the crown on the sacrilegious head of the usurper. 
This ceremony, which put the seal to the degradation of France, took 
place on the nineteenth of November, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, the same church in which, with more zeal, the senseless Pari¬ 
sians had, a few years before, worshipped a naked prostitute, as the 
Goddess of Reason, in obedience to the command of Buonaparte’s friend 
and predecessor, Maximilien Robespierre. The aged Pontiff thus dis¬ 
graced the character which he bore, and the religion which he professed, 
by administering “ the holy unction” to an impious usurper, and by 
dignifying an impenitent murderer with the title of his “ beloved son, 
in Jesus Christ!! !” 

Mr. Pitt’s attention was first directed to the increase of the military 
force, with a view to a co-operation with any of the Continental powers, 
who might be induced to make another effort for the emancipation of 
Europe from the tyranny of France; and next, to an endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the intentions of the principal powers of the North, and to confirm 
those intentions, should they be found to correspond with the enlarged 
views of the British Cabinet, On the fifth of June, he introduced a bill 
for the creation of an additional force, by compelling every parish in the 
kingdom to supply, according to their respective population, a certain 
number of men, towards an army of reserve, destined to recruit the 
regular army, which, by this means, Mr. Pitt supposed, would receive 
an annual supply of 12,000 men. This scheme met with considerable 
opposition, in all its stages, and was ultimately carried by a small 
majority. 

It was evident, however, that the opposition given to this bill was 
not, exclusively, influenced by the objections which its opponents held, 
either to its principle, or to its provisions, much less to a concurrence in 
any other plan which might constitute a fit substitute, or adequately 
provide for the defence of the country. It was natural, indeed, that, on 
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such a subject, great difierence of opinion should prevail, and that many 
should prefer, from conviction, one means of providing for the national 
defence to another. But, in the present case, the personal friends of 
Mr. Addington, with that gentleman at their head, independently of 
such objections, could not but feel a strong desire to prove the infe¬ 
riority of the proposed plan to that suggested by the late Minister; nor 
could they be expected to wish success to the measure of one, by whose 
efforts, principally, they had lost their own situations. The members of 
the Grenville party were also stimulated by the pangs of disappointed 
ambition; while the keenest resentment sharpened the opposition of the 
excluded adherents of Mr. Fox. The operation of these various motives 
were too visible in the course of the debates in FarltMnent> on die bill 
in question, to escape notice. Indeed, in the discussions of June 
eighteenth, when the bill passed through one of its stages, the spirit of 
party appeared, without the smallest attempt at concealment or reserve; 
and raged with such violence, that Mr. Sheridan devoted the greater part 
of a long speech, on the motion for reading the amendments to the 
additional force bill, to a comparison between the merits of the late, and 
those of the present Ministry; to a farcical description of the latter; 
and to an unqualified panegyric on Mr. Fox. Indeed, he did not hesitate 
to declare, that these litigations of party, that this contemptible struggle 
for place and power, were “ of infinitely more importance” than the 
bill itself, which went to provide adequate means of defence for the 
country, at a season of considerable danger.'*^ There were many circum¬ 
stances, by which tliis discussion was marked, most disgraceful to the 
character of that House of Commons; and eminently calculated to 
deprive it of the est<iem, respect, and confidence, of all serious friends to 
the Constitution of the country. On the fifteenth of June, the Oppo¬ 
sition, at an early period of the day, found themselves in greater numbers 
than the Ministerial side of the House, when they had recourse to a 
party-manoeuvre, which might have been regarded as a masterly display 
of skill in the revelries of a tavern meeting; but which, when per¬ 
formed by the representatives of a great nation, attached disgrace to 
their proceedings. To Mr. Grey the honour of this splendid triumph 


* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates for 1804*, June 18th, p. 729. 
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Jjelbnged. Aware of his lemporary advantage, he suddenly pressed the 
question for the second reading of the amendments, and carried a majo¬ 
rity of six against it. The evil which such a stratagem was calculated 
to promote was, however, rendered harmless, by a subsequent discussion 
on the same day, when Mr. Grey’s motion, for postponing the second 
reading of the amendments for three months, was rejected, and Mr. 
Ryder’s amendment, for substituting ** Monday next,” for three months, 
was carried by 214 against 185. During the debate, Mr. Spencer Stan¬ 
hope, feeling that indignation which no one, who w'as desirous of sup¬ 
porting the dignity of the British Senate, could fail to experience, truly 
represented, that the proceeding of Mr. Grey would be considered by 
the country m disgraceful and contemptible.^** The Speaker, however, 
decided that, by the application of such epithets to any proceedings of 
that House, he had been highly disorderly.—Yet, three days after, when 
Mr. Sheridan termed the majority of the House, on a recent division, 
“ a small, miserable, and pitiful, majority, such as no Minister could 
think an honour to him ;”f and represented the conduct of' a portion of 
that House, as mean, shabby, and unbecoming,”:!: the Speaker did not 
feel himself called upon to pronounce such language to be disorderly or 
improper. 

In the opposition to this measure, were evidently united all the per¬ 
sons who wished to dispossess Mr. Pitt of his place, or, at least, to pro¬ 
duce a radical change in the Ministry ; and this wish had a greater 
influence on the votes of many, than, perhaps, they were disposed to 
acknowledge, even to themselves. Mr. Sheridan, having praised the 
conduct of Mr. Addington in resigning when he had only a small majo¬ 
rity in his favour, inferred the necessity of Mr. Pitt’s resignation, because 
he had carried this measure by a majority nearly small; as if the 
merits of an administration were to be appreciated by a single measure, 
respecting which there were probably as many different opinions, as 
there were leading Members in the House. This politician wilfully 


• Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates for 1 SO*, June 1 Sth, p. 693. 
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overlooked the ruling cause of Mr. Addington’s resignation;—namely^ 
the evident weakness of his general system of government, and the 
want of confidence which it necessarily engendered. 

Mr. Pitt, in answer to this singular remark of Mr. Sheridan’s, perti¬ 
nently observed, that, broad as the hint might be, it was not broad 
enough for him to take it. He was yet sanguine enough to believe the 
bill would pass; if it should not, all he had to lament was, that the 
country would be deprived of the increased means of security, which, 
he flattered himself, he had provided for it. Should he be disappointed 
in that respect, it must not be supposed that he should consider his dis¬ 
appointment as a defeat. He should merely treat it as the decision of 
the House on the dry merits of the bill. If this scheme should be 
rejected, another project, which, he trusted, would be less objectionable, 
should be submitted, and the hint should not be taken, until he found 
his attempts to promote the public security utterly nugatory and ineffec¬ 
tual ; then he should retire, not with mortification, but with triumph, 
confident of having exerted his best endeavours to serve his country. 
Mr. Pitt said, he would not discuss how far a wider basis for the forma¬ 
tion of his Majesty’s government would have evinced the wisdom of the 
Sovereign; but he should not think the prerogative entire, if they were 
permitted thus to deliberate on its exercise, so far as to examine the pro¬ 
priety or impolicy of inviting a principal person on the opposite bench 
to participate in the public councils of the State. Thus to interfere 
would be to alter the constitution of the land, which, although free, was 
yet monarchical; and, for the preservation of its liberties and immuni¬ 
ties, all its parts should be protected from violation. 

This was true ciliistitutional language, and evidently proved, that Mr. 
Pitt had formed a much more accurate idea of the principles of the 
Constitution, and of the duties of a subject and of a Minister, than 
either of those parties, who, though they-^ differed, radically, on every 
fumhmental principle of government, and on every essential point of 
policy, now wonderfully agreed in opposing his administration.* 


* Great pains were taken at this period, both by speeches in Parliament,^ and tlirough the 
medium of the press, to justify a coalition of men, who had differed on points of the highest 
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During the Parliamentary recess of 1804, Mr. Pitt was sedulously 
employed in cementing a good understanding, and in strengthening the 
connection which subsisted between this country and the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. And his success, in this instance, was so complete, that 
the foundation was laid for a new confederacy against France, as soon as 
a favourable opportunity should occur for carrying it into effect. 

In the mean time, the state of Ireland called for no small portion of 
the Minister’s attention. I'he flames of rebellion, though stifled for a 
time, had never been completely subdued; and the lurking spirit of dis¬ 
content incessantly threatened to break out into open revolt,—Even the 
conciliatory conduct of Lord Hardwicke, which received the praises of 
all those who had palliated the enormities of 179 ^, and who always 
ascribed the turbulent disposition of the natives to the oppressive mea¬ 
sures of the government; which had been even applauded by the Papists 
themselves; did not secure the Viceroy from an attempt to subvert his 
power, to attack his person, and to overthrow the government. On the 
twenty-third of July, 1803, a body of insurgents, under the conduct of 
Robert Emmett, (whose brother had been deeply engaged in the Rebel¬ 
lion of 1793 ) flew to arms, murdered the Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden, 
and Colonel Brown, in the streets of Dublin; and for some hours spread 
consternation and dismay through a capital, which contained a sufficient 
number of troops to annihilate them in an instant. To whatever cause it 


importance to the prosperity of the State, and not unessential to its existence as an independent 
monarchical community. It was represented to be the duty of every honest man ♦ “ rather 
to conciliate unanimity, tlian to inflame differences } rather to bury, than to revive, the recol¬ 
lection of former animosities.” As an abstract position, and as applicable to the ordinary con¬ 
tentions of party, and to the common struggles of their respective leaders, it might be admitted 
without danger } but applied, as it then was, to the circumstances a^lfeiding the appointment 
of the present administration, it was fallacious, weak, and untenable. Political morality sus¬ 
tained a severe shock, by the memorable coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, which 
excited the resentment of the most numerous, and the most honest part of the community i 
and a subsequent coalition, formed upon the very principle advanced on this occasion, inflicted 
on it a still more fatal blow j and violently shook, if it did not absolutely destroy, that confi¬ 
dence in public men, which constitutes the firmest support of a government. 


* See Lord Grenville’s speech on the 15th of February, ISOS. 
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was owing, whether to want of information, to excess of confidence, or 
to culpable neglect, certain it is, that those precautions were not adopted 
by the government, which would have sufficed to prevent this dreadful 
outrage, or, at least, to crush the insurrection at its birth. As it was, 
the shops and houses of the metropolis were shut up, in the middle of 
the day; the inhabitants were in a state of horrid alarm, dreading a 
renewal of the murderous scenes of 1798; the officers of the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry were intercepted as they repaired to their respective 
quarters ; and it seemed, that nothing was wanting but prudence in the 
chiefs, and subordination in the folFowers, to take not only the capital, 
but the castle, the seat of government, by surprize ! Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, for the public, though unfortunately for individuals, the insurgents 
passed the whole day in useless acts of licentious violence, and in the 
murder of such officers as appeared in the streets. At length, two 
parties of the 21st regiment, of fifty'men each, under the command of 
two subalterns. Lieutenants Brady and Douglas, having been attacked by 
the rebels, commenced hostilities against them, and, in a few minutes, 
compelled them to fiy. Their leaders then efiected their escape, and the 
insurgents retired to their homes. Emmett, and others of the chief 
conspiritors, were soon after apprehended, tried, and executed. 

But though this rash attempt was thus speedily defeated, discontent 
still continued to prevail, and it had been deemed expedient, and indeed 
necessary, to suspend the operations of the Habeas Corpus act in that 
country. The Papists, too, had appointed a committee to act in the 
capital, for the purpose of framing a petition to Parliament for their 
admission to a full share of political power with Protestants. They had 
also, at this time, and had continued to have, ever since the last rebel¬ 
lion, an accreditedMilipnt at Paris ! The committee in question had been 
suffered to hold its meetings regularly, not only without the smallest 
interruption from the Viceroy, who certainly had no right to interrupt 
them, but in frequent communication with the government, and w’ith 
its perfect approbation. But the loyal eftbrts of the Protestant Corpo¬ 
ration of Dublin to counteract these mischievous efforts of the Papists, 
(for they could liave no other than a mischievous tendency, at such a 
period, and under existing circumstances) strange to say! were not 
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viewed by the Viceroy with the same complacency. For a meeting of 
the Corporation having been convened in Dublin, in the spring of 1805, 
at which certain resolutions, expressive of the danger to the Constitu¬ 
tion,* which must result from an admission of the Catholic claims, on 
the motion of Mr. GifFard, that gentleman was immediately dismissed, 
by Lord Hardwicke, from an office' of trust in the customs, the duties of 
which he had conscientiously discharged for the long term of two and 
twenty years. The acknowledged cause of this dismission was Mr. 
Gifiard’s conduct in proposing the resolutions in question ; the Viceroy 
declaring his wish to conciliate all parties, and to prevent all discussions 
upon religious subjects! Such a punishment, (accompanied by such an 
admission) for the exercise of a constitutional right, for the discharge of 
a sacred duty, is, happily, without a precedent in the annals of party; 
and if it were not a gross abuse of power, it was certainly a most un¬ 
warrantable exercise of it. 


* The following were the resolutions proposed by Mr. Gifiard, and adopted by the meet¬ 
ing, with only three dissentient voices: 1. “ That we have seen, with astonishment and 
sorrow, a copy of a petition lately presented to Parliament, in the name of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland, and containing demands of political power, which, if yielded, must be ruinous 
to our happy Constitution in Church and State. 

2. “ That the time and manner of making these demands, while the horrors of the last 
ten years are still fresh in our recollection, are ungracious and improper} and must necessarily 
produce ike most dangerous irritation in the public mind. 

3. “ That a petition be presented to each House of Parliament, in opposition to the 
demands of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” 

If a Popish Viceroy had censured such resolutions, his conduct have been natural- 

but the conduct of a Protestant governor, in punishing the personiH|||jroposed them, was an 
act of political suicide. The corporation asserted their own rights with appropriate energy, 
and, in the following resolutions, passed on the fourth of May, very aptly characterized the 
proceeding of the Viceroy. 1. “ That it is the undoubted right of every subject of this 
realm to petition any branch of the legislature.” 2. “ That to injure any subject for the 
exercise of his right, is oppressive.” 3. “ That we have heard, with strong feelings of regret, 
that a member of this assembly has been deprived of an office which he held for twenty-twq 
years under the Crown, for having exercised this right in liis corporate capacity. 
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It was not to be supposed, that while France w-as lierself at war with 
this country, slu; would sutFer lier vas.sals and tributary states to remain 
at p<'aee, unless, by so remaining, they could contribute more essentially 
to the gratitication of her ambition, and to the promotion of her views, 
than by fighting her battles in the field. Spain was one of these states ; 
she still reserved, indeed, the name of an independent nation, but she 
had lost every distinguishing characteristic of independence. France, by 
the treaty of Saint lldefonso, and by subsequent conventions, had bound 
Spain so firmly to herself, that Buonaparte’s will w’as as absolute at 
Madrid as at Paris ; and he found, in the Prince of Peaces a Minister as 
obsequious as the apostate Talleyrand himself. Spain had contracted 
the obligation to supply him, in any war in which he might chuse .to 
embark, whether offensive or defensive, aggressive or conservative, a 
certain number of ships and men, to be increased at his pleasure, so as, 
in fact, to include the whole military and naval force of the kingdom. 
The Corsican, however, found it his interest to receive money instead of 
military succours, and he accordingly stipulated, by a subsequent con¬ 
vention, for a monthly payment, the amount of which was not exactly 
ascertained, though it was known to be considerable. By this means 
Spain was more useful to him, than if she had been at war ; since her 
vessels, being in no danger of capture, could bring home her treasures 
in safety, to enable France to continue the war against this country ; and 
she could supply France with the produce of her colonies, of which she 
stood very much in need. 

The British Ministry had long complained of this arrangement, which 
bore every feature, and many of the effects, of decided hostility. Evasive 
answers were given to their remonstrances ; but, at length, the conti¬ 
nued armaments Spanish ports, the march of French seamen 

through Spain to Srah the ships, and other certain indications of warlike 
preparations, induced Mr. Pitt to insist on a categorical answer from 
the Spanish court; and to issue orders for preventing the ships of Spain 
from leaving her harbours; and to detain any vessels coming with trea¬ 
sure from Spanish settlements in South America. In consequence of 
these orders. Captain Moore, who commanded a squadron of frigates 
otf the coast of Spain, took three vessels from the Rio de la Plata, richly 
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laden, on the fifth of October (1804); a fourth blew up during the 
action; for the Spanish commander refused to be detained, unless by 
force. But though hostilities were thus begun, no exertions were left 
untried, to induce the Spanish Cabinet to depart from the aggressive 
system of policy which it had adopted, in obedience to tlie mandates of 
France. These efforts, unhappily, proved unavailing, and a formal decla¬ 
ration of war was issued on the twenty-fourth of January, 1805. 

[1805.] All the papers relating to the dispute with Spain were im¬ 
mediately laid before Parliament, and became the subject of a lengthened 
discussion, continued for two days, the eleventh and twelfth of Febru¬ 
ary. Mr. Pitt entered into a long and luminous explanation, and 
defence, of the conduct of the British government; which was, how¬ 
ever, severely reprobated by Mr. Grey; who considered the language 
and conduct of the Cabinet, in the first instance, (during Mr. Adding¬ 
ton’s administration) as too tame, irresolute, and indecisive; and, at last, 
after Mr. Pitt came into power, as too precipitate and too violent. He 
moved various resolutions conformable with these sentiments. A long 
discussion ensued, in which much learning was displayed, in explaining 
and applying the law of nations, as laid down by Vattel and others, and 
in which much special pleading was applied to the purpose of perverting 
the obvious meaning of the plainest passages referred to in support of 
opposite conclusions. Mr. Windham, Dr. Lawrence, Mr. Fox, and Lord 
Temple, joined in censuf^ng the conduct of Ministers, while it was ably 
defended by I..ord Castlereagh, Sir John Nicholls, the Master of the 
Rolls, and again, by Mr. Pitt himself, who made a masterly reply to all 
the arguments which had been advanced in support of Mr. Grey’s 
amendment; which, on a division, was rejected by three hundred and 
thirteen votes against one hundred and six. 

The opposition to Mr. Pitt seemed now to have acquired a systematic 
form, and men, who had hitherto difiered on all the essentials of ciyil 
government, united in order to dispossess him of that situation in which 
many of them had repeatedly avowed their ardent wishes to see him 
placed ; and to reduce their Sovereign to the necessity of accepting such 
an administration as an aristocratic party should chuse to impose upon 
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him. The defence of the country, which had already undergone so 
ample a discussion, was a subject on which it was conceived all the sup¬ 
porters of the late Ministry might be brought to concur with the present 
motley Opposition. The experiment was accordingly made, by Mr. 
Sheridan, who, on the sixth of March, moved for a repeal of the addi¬ 
tional force act. He displayed, on this, as on all other questions, his 
usual talent for w’it and pleasantry, for joke and repartee, which he 
always introduced, whether the subjects were serious or light, grave or 
ludicrous. Mr. Pitt, in allusion to this faculty, observed, ** He seldom 
condescends to favour us with a display of his extraordinary powers of 
imagination and of fancy; but when he does come forward, we are 
prepared for a grand performance. No subject comes amiss to him, 
however remote from the question before the House. All that his fancy 
suggests at the time, or that he has collected from others; all that he 
car» utter in the ebullition of the moment; all that he has slept on and 
matured, are combined and produced for our entertainment. All his 
lioarded repartees—all his matured jests—the full contents of his com¬ 
mon-place book—all his severe invectives—all his bold, hardy assertions 
-—all that he has been treasuring up for days and months, he collects 
into one mass, which he kindles into a blaze of eloquence, and out it 
comes altogether, whether it has any relation to the subject of debate or 
not.” Among the “ bold, hardy assertions,” to which Mr. Sheridan 
had recourse on the present occasion, was, that Mr. Pitt was known to 
have given a pledge to the Catholics of Irelandp%fi his abandonmcjit of 
office. After tlu; ample explanations which have been entered into upon 
that subject, it becomes a w^ork of supererogation to observe, that this 
assertion was w holly destitute of truth ; and that there was not even a 
shadow^ of foundation to support it. Mr. Sheridan, however, w'as foiled 
in his political although he had displayed some judgment 

in his choice of a^^ic, his motion was rejected by a majority of one 
hundred and foidy. 

Another means adopted for harassing the ISIinister, was the petition 
from the Papists of Ireland, which was taken into consideration, by the 
Lords, QVk Jthc tenth, and in the Commons, on the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth of May, when it underwent the longest and most elaborate dis- 
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cussion which it had hitherto experienced in England. It is impossible 
to consider this petition in any other light, than as intended to embarrass 
the government, and, as calculated, though certainly not intended by 
some who supported it, to excite an odium against the Crown. For it 
w^as well known that his Majesty entertained a decided opinion that he 
could not, consistently with his coronation oath, give his sanction to a 
measure which, he conscientiously believed, would endanger the Esta¬ 
blished Church. The discussion, therefore, at this moment, could an¬ 
swer no good purpose. If, contrary to all probability, it had succeeded 
in Parliament, the King, no doubt, would have put his veto upon it, and 
have dissolved the Parliament. The consequences of such a measure it 
is needless to pourtray. Its principal supporters, in the Lords, were 
Lord Grenville, by whom the petition w^as introduced. Lords Spencer, 
Ormond, Holland, Longford, Hutchinson, Darnley, and King; and its 
most strenuous opposers, the Duke of Cumberland, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lords Redesdale, Ellenborough, Bolton, 
Auckland, Limerick, Hawkesbury, and Buckinghamshire. 

Lord Grenville, and others, having drawn a melancholy picture of the 
state of the Irish Catholics, who, according to them, were exposed to 
persecution, an Irish nobleman. Lord Limerick, could not refrain from 
declaring, that, from these poetical descriptions, he had been almost led 
to imagine, that he had passed the greater part of his life in a dream; 
that Ireland, where he was born, and where he resided so many years, 
was not the kind of country he had considered it to be, and that all 
that had there passed before his eyes was merely a vision. He corrected 
Lord Grenville’s assertion, that the Catholics of Ireland had suffered 
from party-violence, and party-prejudice; and truly stated that, from 
the year 1782, the records of the Irish Parliament Inhibited one conti¬ 
nued chain of indulgences, relaxations, grants of privileges, and admis¬ 
sion of political rights, “ till, at, last, little inde«l was left to bestow.*’ 
His Lordship made some pertinent remarks on the symptoms of party- 
spirit evident in the selection of two EngUshmeny to present a petition 
from the Irish Catholics, as if there were no Irishmen in both Houses 
on whom they could rely. In answer to Lord Grenville’s observation, 
that this was the fittest time to present such a petition, and that he 

VoL. III. 5 c 
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esteemed that moment the happiest of his life, in which he had become 
the advocate of Catholic claims, the Earl of Limerick said, I differ 
here from the noble Lord; our opinions are far as the poles asunder. 
What, ray Lords, this the fittest time to agitate a question which 
rouSes every passion, and calls into action every civil and religious pre¬ 
judice ; this the fittest time, v’^hen the united kingdom is assailed on all 
sides, by the most formidable enemies, and when, at the moment in which 
I am speaking, French emissaries are traversing Ireland in every direc¬ 
tion, announcing an immediate invasion of that island, and promising to 
those who shall join them the establishment of their religion, and the 
property of those lands which they now hold as farmers ? But the 
noble Lord says, that any evils which may arise will be imputable to 
those who reject the petition, not to those who bring it forward; that 
greater evils would have arisen from a refusal to present the petition, 
than any that can flow from an agitation of the subject; and that the 
Catholics eagerly called for its presentation. I lament that I must again 
differ from the noble Baron; I have some knowledge of that country, 
and, from every information which I have been able to obtain, I de¬ 
cidedly assert, that the Catholics were not anxious to agitate the subject 
now ; that they did not think the time opportune; or that they were 
now likely to obtain their objects. If my information is accurate, 1 
believe it will be found, that all the eagerness to agitate the subject was 
on this side of the water; and that the CathcMcs were goaded on by 
representations from hence to bring forwara their petition. Lord 
Limerick fully exempted Lord Grenville from any imputation of a wish 
to promote anarchy, but expressed his firm belief, that there were men 

so desperate as to value as nought a general convulsion, if they could 
worry a Minister, ^ bringing forward a subject, in the discussion of 
which they concei€lw he might be embarrassed by former declarations.” 
His Lordship then burst out into a pathetic apostrophe to his country, 
which he stated to be the chosen arena on which political gladiators, 
and contending parties, struggled for victory.* At the close of his 

* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, (May ipth, 1805, p. 723) which contains a more 
full and accurate report of all the speeches on this important question, than is to be found in 
any other collection. 
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speech. Lord Limerick directed the att^tioii of the House to a part of 
the subject which, in tlie course of these discussions, appears to have 
been almost wholly overlooked. He reminded them, that the Catholic 
body were not the only description of persons whose feelings and 
interests were to be consulted upon this occasion. The Irish Protestants 
demanded, at least, equal regard. He believed, they were almost all 
adverse to the concession proposed. He entreated the House to respect 
the feelings of that body, who were ever true to their religion, faithful 
to their King, and enthusiastically attached to the British Constitution. 

Descended from yourselves,” said his Lordship, in fighting valiantly 
their own battles, they have served your interests, and have prevented, 
by their exertions, that fair and beautiful island from being torn from 
the British Empire. In seeking new friends, whom possibly you may 
fail to conciliate, neglect not your old ones, but remain firm to those 
who have, in the worst of times, remained firm to you !” This admo¬ 
nition was salutary, and the House acknowledged its force. After the 
debate liad been continued through two days. Lord Grenville’s motion, 
for referring the petition to a committee, was rejected by the decisive 
majority of oite hundreii and twenty-nine, only forty-nine having 
voted in ta^mur of it, and one hundred and seventy-eight against it. 

In the Commons, Mr. Fox stood forward as the advocate of the 
Papists, and manifested his usual zeal and ability in their defence. He 
was opposed by Dr. Dul^enan, who displayed a profound knowledge of 
the subject, and demonstrated the danger of compliance with the prayer 
of the petition, by an explanation of the pernicious tenets of the Romish 
church, which were equally obligatoiy on modern as on ancient Papists. 
He affirmed, that the great majority of the Irish Parliament would never 
have agreed to an incorporating Union with Great^ritain, if any hint 
had been given, or any suspicion entertained, that the present measure 
would be attempted after an Union had taken place. He called on the 
persons concerned, on the part of government, in conducting the business 
of the Union in the Irish Commons, to deny this fact, if they could. 
And he averred, for himself, that, instead of warmly supporting the 
measure of an Union in the Irish Parliament, he would have opposed it 
to the utmo.8t of his power, had he suspected that such a measure as the 
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present would have been introduced into the Imperial Parliament, in the 
event of an Union; and he knew many members of the Imperial House 
of Commons who would have decidedly opposed it, had they had any 
suspicion of such a consequence resulting from it; in short, a great 
majority of the Irish Commons would have done so. One principal 
argument made use of by all the agents of government to the Irish 
members, to induce them to agree to an Union was, that all hostility of 
the Jkitish Cabinet to Irish Protestants, and all further encouragement 
and support of Irish Romanists, would for ever cease, on an Union 
between the two countries taking place, because all inducement to such 
a system of policy would then for ever cease. ‘‘ Could any British 
subject,” pursued the Doctor, “ ever suspect that, in the reign of a 
Prince of the House of Brunswick, a measure would be proposed in a 
British Parliament, the attempt to adopt which cost the unhappy 
James H. his crown, expatriated him and his posterity, and caused a 
breach in the hereditary succession of our kings, always a serious evil 
in an hereditary monarchy? Astonishing, that what our kings could 
not even attempt with impunity, should be, after a lapse of one century, 
daringly attempted; and that, too, under the reign of a Prince, whose 
sole title to the crown rests on a principle directly adverse and opposite 
to the principle of this mea.sure !”* 

Dr. Duigenan was answered by Mr. Grattan, in an eloquent and 
animated speech, uninflated by any of that iriSammable matter which 
distinguished most of his popular orations in his native country, but 
replete with the same perversion of historical facts, and exhibiting much 
of the same flimsy sophistry. Mr. Perceval and Mr. Alexander replied 
to Mr. Grattan. Mr. William Smith, an Unitarian himself, consistently 
enough, declared ^ enmity to tests. Sir William Scott opposed the 
motion, and Dr. Lawrence supported it. The latter defended a Popish 

• Cobbett’s Debates, May IS, p. 890, 891. As Dr. Duigenan’s statement, respecting the 
conduct of government in promoting the Union, remained uncontradicted by anylof those to 
whom he appealed, it is to be presumed that it was perfectly correct. If so, the promoters 
of the Union, if guilty of any breach of faith, broke their faith with the Irish Protestants, 
and certainly not with the Irish Romanists. 
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Bishop, Dr. Milner, (who has lately written in defence of a modern 
miracle, performed at St. Winifred’s Well, in Wales, on the person of a 
poor Papist,^) from the attacks of the Attorney-General, who had 
quoted a passage from a tract, written by the Prelate about four years 
before, entitled, The Case of Conscience solved, or Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation proved to be compatible with the Coronation Oathin which he 
stated, “ that every human law, and every promise, or other engage¬ 
ment, however confirmed by oath, must necessarily turn upon the 
cardinal virtue of prudence, which implies that it depends, as to the 
obligation of fulfilling it, on such and such circumstances, upon iht* 
question of expediency.” This statement Dr. Lawrence did not hesitate 
to adopt. Considering, however, this as an abstract proposition, it is 
most false in itself, and most mischievous in its consequences. An oath 
is a compact, as it were, between man and his Creator; and it is not for 
any human power, much less for the individual himself, to absolve him 
from the observance of it, under the specious pretexts of worldly pru¬ 
dence or expediency. It might well suit the policy of the Church of 
Rome, who aimed at acquiring an absolute ascendancy over the minds 
and actions of her bigotted votaries, to represent all oaths as conditional; 
because, where any doubt arose, as to the expediency of fulfilling them, 
she knew that the reference must be made to herself; and that it would 
afford her an additional means of extending her power, and of rivetting 
the chains of her slaves. This is not the place to enter upon a discus¬ 
sion of a sutyect whicif involves some of the most important conside¬ 
rations that can engage the attention, or affect the lasting interests, of 
man. But, even with the exceptions and qualifications which the Romish 
casuist introduced, and on which the learned Doctor descanted with 
equal confidence and delight, the doctrine is most objectionable. One of 
the cases in which a positive oath is to be subjectedfeto this rule of expe¬ 
diency, is, when the object obstructs any good evidently greater.” Now, 
who is to be the judge of the comparative degree of good to result from 
the observance of an oath, and from the commission of perjury ? Either 
the Church of Rome, who usurps the power of absolution from oaths. 


* This Bishop claims, for the members of his own church, the exclusive privilege of obtaining 
miracles in their favour ! A wonderful instance of Christian humility ! 
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and who has generally limited hef exercise of it to cases in which her 
own interest would sufier from an observance of them ; or the interested 
individual himself? In either case, the objections to this lax system of 
morality arc insuperable. If a man shall once accustom himself to 
believe, that an oath is not, of necessity, binding, he will, very soon, 
reduce it to the condition of a common promise, either to be kept or 
violated, as interest, passion, or caprice may suggest. Away -with such 
scholastic sophistry, such Jesuitical morality, which renders divine obli¬ 
gations subservient to human passions, and makes man the judge, as it 
were, between himself and his Creator. If a doubt be once raised 
about the obligatory nature of an oath, by what tie can man be bound 
in cases in which his interest and his duty are placed in opposition to 
each other ? What security can the rights and property, the lives and 
liberties, of individuals receive, if an oath be considered, not as a reli¬ 
gious obligation, but as a kind of loose engagement, which prudence 
or expediency may dissolve ?—There was, however, nothing out of 
character, in -the conduct of a Popish Prelate, who, belonging to a 
Church which had assumed the power of absolving subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, asserted the privilege of absolving a King from that 
oath, in virtue of which he commanded the allegiance of his subjects! 

Mr. Foster, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
placed the question in a very plain and clear point of view. He stated 
the real situation of the Roman Catholics in Irmnd, which had been 
represented as slavish and degraded, to be this—“ They are as free as 
the Protestant, in the acquisition, in the enjoyment, and in the disposal, 
of property of every species; they can purchase land, settle their estates, 
and enjoy all the profits of commercial industry equally with him ; they 
possess every benefit' of civil liberty as fully as any other subjects. 
What, then, is the object of their petition ?—Political power only.” 
Mr. Foster made several judicious observations on the strange inconsis¬ 
tency of a Protestant King with a Popish Council; a Protestant Church, 
with Popish Legislators! And he shewed the weakness of tl>e argu¬ 
ment, deduced from the circumstance of Neckar and Sully having been 
Prime Ministers in Catholic France ;— they, he observed, did not acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of a foreign power, which a Catholic does;—a 
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Popish state might safely trust a Protestant at the helm; for he acknow¬ 
ledges his supremacy; but a Protestant nation could not, with the same 
security, take a Catholic, who denied it. Besides, the examples were 
faulty in another respect. Sully’s master was bred a Protestant, and 
only conformed to the established religion in appearance, to humour the 
prejudices of his subjects; a complacency^ however, which did not 
secure him from the bigot’s poniard. Of Neckar it is only necessary 
to state, that he ruined France ! 

Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, pursued the same line of argument w^hich 
he had adopted, when the question had been formerly discussed. He 
denied any right, 6n the part of the Romanists, to a participation of 
political power, and he considered the question solely on the ground of 
cwpcdiencf/. He stated his opinion to be, that, previous to the Union, in 
no possible case could the privileges so demanded be given, consistently 
with a due regard to the Protestant interest in Ireland, to the internal 
tranquillity of that kingdom, the frame and structure of our Constitu¬ 
tion, or the probability of the permanent conne«tion of Ireland with 
this country. He admitted that, after the Union, he saw the subject in 
a ditferent light; and was of opinion that, under an united Parliament, 
these privileges might be granted, with proper guards and conditions, so 
as not to produce any danger to the Established Church, or to the Pro¬ 
testant Constitution. He still retained the same opinion, and still 
thought, if, from other ^Circumstances, there were no objection to a com¬ 
pliance with the demands of the Catholics; and if by a wish they could 
be carried into effect, that the introduction of a certain proportion of 
Catholics into the Imperial Parliament would not be likely to produce 
any influence or effect detrimental or injurious to the welfare of the 
State, or to the safety and security of the Constitution. 

But in declaring this opinion, Mr. Pitt did not mean to shut his eyes 
against the conviction, that a Catholic, how’^ever honourable his inten¬ 
tions might be, must feel anxious to advance the interests of his religion; 
it was in the very nature of man; he might disclaim and renounce that 
wish for a time, but there was no man, who was at all acquainted with 
the operations of the human heart, who did not know, that the (kitholics 
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must feel that anxiety, whenever the power and the opportunity might 
be favourable to him. Neither did he mean to say, that the Catholics 
were not engaged in the scenes preceding the rebellion of 1798; nor 
yet to deny, though Jacobin principles were the foundation of the 
rebellion, that the influence of the priests, themselves tainted with those 
principles, might have aggravated the evil, though they were not the 
cause of it. But Mr. Pitt expected to avert all danger by the adoption 
of his proposed measures of caution and security. He stated his idea 
to be, not to apply tests to the religious tenets of the Catholics, but tests 
applicable to what was the source and foundation of the evil, to render 
the priests, instead of making them the instruments of poisoning the 
minds of the people, dependent in some sort upon th4s government, and 
thus links, as it were, between the government and the people.* 

By this declaration it would appear, that Mr. Pitt meant to bind those 
by interest wdiom he could not restrain by principle,—in other words, 
to bribe the priests to make the people loyal and peaceable ;—or, rather, 
to make it their interest to discharge their duty, and to take care that 
their flocks followed their example, in good, as they had done in evil! 
But he never thought that it would be wise and prudent to throw down, 
rudely or abruptly, the guards and fences of the Constitution; yet he 
did think, that, if the system to which he had alluded had been deemed 
proper for adoption, it ought to have been accompanred with those 
checks and guards, and with every regulation, v^ich could have given 
additional respect and influence to the Established Church, to the support 
and protection of the Protestant interests, and to the encouragement of 
every measure thvit could tend to propagate and spread the example of 
the Protestant religion. 

But, in order to render such a measure effective, Mr. Pitt deemed a 
general concurrence of the community indispensably requisite. He 
meant it as a measure of peace and conciliation, which it could never 
be, unless it could gratify the wishes of one party, without awakening 
the tears, or exciting the jealousy, of the other. He saw no appearance 


'• See the Collection of Mr. Pitt’s Speeches. Vol. IV. p. 438. 
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of such concurrence, at present, and, therefore, he thought that the 
discussion of the question could only tend to revive those dissensions 
which he wished to extinguish ; to reproduce all that warmth and acri¬ 
mony of discussion which had heretofore prevailed; and to excite those 
hopes which, if they were to be disappointed, might be productive of 
the greatest mischief. As to the chance of carrying the point at present, 
with general concurrence, of gratifying the Catholics without offending 
the Protestants, of confirming the affections of the one, without raising 
the suspicions and exciting the fears of the other, not only in Ireland 
but in England, he confessed there a])peared to him to be none. He 
lamented, as much as any man, that the impression whicli now prevailed 
had taken place; many circumstances had combined to produce it, all-of 
which were to be deplored. 1 ask any gentleman,” said Mr. Pitt, 
“ whetlicr he does not believe, looking to the opinions of the members 
of the Established Church, of the nobility, of the men of property, of 
the middling and respectable classes of society—1 ask him, whether he 
does not believe, looking at the sentiments of the mass of the Protes¬ 
tants of this country and of Ireland, that there is the greatest repug¬ 
nance to this measure, and that, even if it could now be carried, so far 
from producing conciliation and union, it would tend, on the contrary^ 
to disappoint all the prospects of advantage, which, under other circum¬ 
stances, might be derived from it ? Even those gentlemen, who have 
argued most strongly in favour of this measure, have candidly confessed 
that, in the present state of men’s minds, it is not likely to be carried. 
I am sure I shall not be contradicted v/hen I say that, ever since the 
Union, this subject has, in a very considerable degree, attracted public 
attention, and that, of late, notwithstanding the other events which have 
occupied the public mind, it has been the subject of much conversation, 
both in public and in private, particularly since the Catholic petition has 
been presented, and since the Honourable Gentleman has given notice of 
his present motion ; and I should disguise my real sentiments, if 1 did 
not say that, at present, the prevailing sentiment is strongly against this 
measure :—what circumstances may occur to overcome that sentiment, 
it is not for me to predict or conjecture.” 


In the course of the discussion. Sir George Hill, pursuing the spirit of 
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Mr. Pitt’s opinion, but delivering his sentiments in language more plain 
and direct, questioned the sincerity of the persons who brought forward 
the measure at this period, and pronounced it ** a mere party-trick." 
He maintained that Mr. Fox knew full well, that obstacles insurmount¬ 
able stood in tlie way of its success; that the Minister, after consulting 
the highest authority, and the judgment of the most experienced men 
around him, deemed it expedient to decline bringing it forward himself, 
and advised that it should not now be offered to Parliament. The 
leading and best-disposed Catholics themselves were believed to have 
holden the same sentiments as to the propriety of forbearing to press 
their claims for the present;—“ but,” said he, “ I charge the Opposi¬ 
tion, aided by the democratic part of the Catholics, with having over¬ 
ruled this determination, and forced forward the discussion.”^ In 
answer to Mr. Fox’s observation, that the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and the breach of the promise which he had made to the Catholics, 
produced the rebellion of 1798, Sir George Hill remarked, that, in mak¬ 
ing such an assertion, he pronounced, on Mr. Grattan, the most bitter, 
heart-rending judgment, that could have fallen from the lips of a friend; 
for he thereby charged him with being the author of that rebellion. “ I 
do positively,” said he, in proof of this, assert, and defy contradiction, 
that Lord Fitzwilliam was sent to Ireland with an instruction from the 
Cabinet of England, to keep back the Catholic claims; and further 
assert, that no authorised promise was made to them.” He then pro¬ 
ceeded to shew, that the Viceroy liaving acted contrary to his instruc¬ 
tions, and Mr. Grattan having, in concert w ith his Excellency, urged 
forward the (’atholic claims. Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled; and, there¬ 
fore, if the rebellion were, as Mr. Fox asserted, the consequence of his 
recal, Mr. Grattan was certainly the author of it. The petition w^as 
ultimately rejected by three Imndred and thirty-six vot(‘s against one 
hundred and twenty-four, leaving a majority of two hundred and twelve. 

On the fourteenth of .hine, ^Ir. Whitbread brought foiward a subject 
of complaint against Mr. Pitt, for having sanctioned the advance of 
^40,000, in the autumn of 1790, by Lord Melville, to the house 


* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, May 14, 1805. P. 1010. 
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Boyd and Benfield, for the purpose of enabling them to make good their 
instalments on the loan for which they liad contracted, and which had 
fallen so as to bear a discount of six per cent. Tlie resolutions stated, 
that sutiicient security was given for the payment of the money so 
advanced; and that it was actually repaid ; and it was not pretended 
that any public loss or injury whatever had bcc'ii sustained by the trans¬ 
action. But it was censured as irregular, and deprecated as a precedent. 
Mr. Pitt justitied himself to the perfect satisfaction of the House, and 
proved that he had no other motive for his conduct, on the occasion, 
than a wish to support public credit. TJic resolutions of Mr. Whitbread 
were accordingly rejected without a division, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Lascclles, it was “ resolved, that the measure of advancing forty thou¬ 
sand pounds to Messrs. Boyd and Co. uj)on uncjucstionable securities, 
which have been regularly discharged, was adopted for the purpose of 
adverting consequences which might have proved highly injurious to the 
financial and commercial interests of the country; and, although not 
conformable to law, appeared at the time to be called for by the pecu¬ 
liar exigencies of public affairs !” A bill of indemnity, for this trans¬ 
action, was afterwards brought in by Mr. Lasccllc.-, and passed into a 
law. 

Every effort of the Opposition to tarnish the reputation of Mr. Pitt, 
to diminish the confidencx* which the nation rejjosed in him, or to lessen 
the majorities which supported him in Parliament, having proved abhor- 
tive, recourse was now had to a measure which, it \\ as hoped, would 
weaken his administration, by depriving him of the powerful assistance 
which he derived from the talents, the knowledge, and the experience of 
Lord Viscount Melville, who presided, with distinguished ability, over 
the important department of the navy. His Lordshij) had incurred the 
resentment of the Whig party, in a peculiar manner, by exposing the 
shameful inactivity of that Board, which had the Earl of St. Vincent for 
its President, in a debate which took place on the twenty-fourth of May, 
1805, in consequence of a motion made by the Earl of Darnley, in the. 
House of Lords, for a committee of enquiry into the state of the navy, 
the manifest object of which was to vindicate the character of J‘!ari St. 
Vincent, at the expence not only of the character of Lord Melville, but 
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of the characters of all preceding First Lords of the Admiralty, Lord St. 
Vincent’s system being peculiar to himself, and dififering, of course, 
from all the s} stems observed before, as well as after, his administration. 
In his introductory speech. Lord Darnley, alluding to the sixth report of 
coniiiiissioners of naval inquiry, pointedly condemned “ the criminal 
and atrocious instances of negligence, profusion, waste, and peculation, 
it exhibited.”—And he arraigned, in the strongest terms of reproach, all 
those who had presumed to question the knowledge and capacity of 
Earl St. Vincent, whose friend he proclaimed himself, and who had 
been termed, by some authority too, the greatest enemy the country ever 
saw.”* 

In his answer, Lord Melville took a succinct view of the state of the 
navy, in all its departments, at the time of his entrance into office; and 
proved, by authentic documents, that there were then in commission 
eighty-one ships of the line, of which thirty-seven might, probably, last 
five years, twenty-seven thiee years, and seventeen considered as fit only 
for home or limited service. But the return, on which this statement 
was founded, appeared to have been more favourable than correct; tor 
although, in the ten months after Lord Melville had entered upon the 
duties of his office, ten or eleven additional ships of the line had been 
put in commission, they did not increase the number of effective ships, 
as they only sufficed to replace those which had been put out of com¬ 
mission in consequence of being unfit for further service. On the 
fifteenth of May, 1804, there were only six ships of the line building, 
one of w hich w’^as laid down in 1802, another in January, 1803, a third 
ill November, 1803, a fourth in 18.02, and two which had been laid 
down so far back as the year 1792. Of these six ships, three were 
expected to be finished in 1803, one in 1800, and another in 180/. 
From this statement it became evident, that the vigilant, and active, mid 
able administration of Earl St. Vincent had, from Februarv, 1801, to 
May, 1804, ordered five ships of the line to be built in the King’s 
yards, and two in the merchants’ yards, But when inquiry was made 
into the state of the ships, so ordered to be built in the King’s yards, it 


* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, May 24th, 1805, p. 81. 
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was found that not even the keel of any one of them fiftd been laid 
down; and the reason assigned for this delay was, that the ships could 
not be proceeded on without more materials, and more hands. * 'I’he 
report made to the Admiralty, respecting the state of the two ships in 
the merchants’ yards, was merely that they w'cre building, without 
stating what progress had been made. A remedy was applied, by Lord 
Melville, to this alarming evil, by having immediate recourse to the 
merchants’ yards, in imitation of Lord Sandwich, Lord Keppel, Lord 
Howe, Lord Chatham, and Lord Spencer. Such was tlie success attend¬ 
ing Lord Melville’s exertions, that he was enabled to state to the House, 
on tlic day of this debate, from papers submitted to their Lordships, 
that measures had been taken, by which no less than twenty-six ships of 
the line were to be added to the strength of the lle(*t before the month 
of September, 1805. This addition, witli seven ships still in the mer¬ 
chants’ yards, and two new ships to be launched at Deptford and Wool¬ 
wich, would make the whole force amount, then, in ships of the line, 
to near one hundred and twenty sail, a force not only adequate to our 
wants at home, but sufficiently numerous to guard our foreign posses¬ 
sions also.-}' Lord St. Vincent said but little in reply, but he maintained 
the practicability of building ten ships of the line annuallify in the King’s 
yards; and seemed to assign the scanty provision of timber as the 
reason for not having had one built during the three years that he was in 
power.;]: As to the personal attack on himself, which he conceived 
Lord Melville to have made, he said, he should treat it with the 
contempt which it deserved. The House rejected the motion for the 
inquiry, by a majority of fifty-five, eighty-eighi having voted against it, 
and thirty-three for it. 


* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, May 21th, 1805, p. 82. 

f Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, May 21th, 1805, p. 01. 'I'his speech of Lord Pdel- 
villc is replete witli curious and interesting matter; and it affords the best means of ascer¬ 
taining the comparative merits of the two naval administrations, that of his Lordship, and 
that of his predeceesor. 


t Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates^ May 21tb, 1805, p. 98. 
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The comnfTSsioncrs of naval inquiry, adverted to in the course of this 
debate, \\'cre appoirtted, during the naval administration of Lord St. 
Vincent, c/ncfly at his suggestion, and, of course, were men not adverse 
to his Lordship’s system, princij)lcs, and conduct. Sir Charles Pole, the 
constant friend and advocate of his Lordship, v\'as placed at the head of 
the commission; the other members were Mr, Iwan Laws Mr. John 
Ford, Mr. Henry Nicholls, and Mr. William Mack worth Praed. On the 
tliirtecnth of February, these commissioners published their tenth report 
on the office of I'n^asurer of the Navy, w hich was made the subject of 
inquiry in the House of (k)mmons, and, ultimately, the ground of an 
impeachment of Lord Viscount Me lville, for high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, in the execution of his office of Treasurer of the Navy. 

With regard to the merits of this case, it is sufficient to know that, 
after the full^^t investigation, Lonl ^Melville was acquitted of every one 
of the charges which had been preferred against him by the House of 
Commons: But the previous proceedings against this nobleman are of 
so extraordinary a nature, and they afl’eet, so deeply, some of fhe most 
valuable rigJit of F’nglishmen—rights, the security of which is the main 
scope of the British Constitution, that it would be unpardonable in the 
historian of the period in w hich they occurred to pass them over w ith- 
out observation. 

The most striking feature of the case is, that Lord Melville, wlio was 
acquitted by the highest Court of Judicature in the kingdom, of every 
one of' the charges, which the most astute ingenuity could find any pre¬ 
text for preferring against him, for misconduct and malversation in his 
office of I'reasurcr of the Navy, had been previously pronounced, by the 
House of Commons, guilty of very gross misconduct in that office. 

This proceeding took place on the eighth of April, 1803, when Mr. 
Whitbread moveil a string of resolutions, one of which (tlic eleventh) 
was couched in the following words:—“ That the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount ^slelville having been privy to, and connived at, the with¬ 
draw ing from the Bank of E,ngland, for purposes of private interest or 
emolument, sums issued to him as Treasurer of the Na\y, and placed to 
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his account in the Bank, according to the provisions of the 25th Geo. 3- 
c. 31, has been guilty of a gross violation of the law, and a high breacli 
of duty.” 

The resolutions, of which the foregoing formed a part, were carried 
by a majority of one. The efTect of this proceeding was most severely 
penal. Of all the tilings that are most estimable in social life, the most 
estimable, beyond all comparison, is a good name! With the jewel 
reputation, what is there, however highly prized, that can, in point of 
value, enter into competition ? compared with this, life itself, though 
accompanied with all the other advantages that can render it desirable, 
dwindles into utter insignificance. Nay, without this jewel, life becomes, 
to a mind properly formed, one of the heaviest burdens which it can fall 
to the lot of humanity to support. The vote of the House of Commons 
had the effect of instantaneously fixing a stain on the reputation of Lord 
Melville, which even his subsequent acquittal by the House of Lords 
has been unable entirely to remove. It exposed him to the finger of 
scorn, from one end of the empire to the other. It excited the public 
indignation against him in a degree, perhaps, unequalled in this country. 
Nay, what is worst of all, with the exception of a discerning few, it 
deeply injured him in the opinion eycn of the candid and impartial part 
of the nation, who, forgetting that he had not been tried, could not 
believe it possible for the House of Commons to pass such a resolution 
against a man who w\as not guilty of the charge therein contained. And 
although, hajipil}' for Lord Melville, his Lordship has since been brought 
regularly to his trial, and acquitted, by his Peers, of all the articles of 
impeachment exhibited against him, one of which (the third) contained 
the precise charge, of which the House of Commons had assumed that 
he vv\'is guilty ;—“ that of being privy to, and conniving at, the appli¬ 
cation of monies withdrawn from the Bank of England” to “ purposes 
of private advantage, or interest, profit, and emolument;” on which 
assumption the House had declared, “ that he was guilty of a gross 
violation of the law, and a high breach of duty ;”—altliough .‘'uch an 
acquittal has been the result ot a full and deliberate invesiigat.on of the 
case, on a partial view of which the House of Commons so preeicitately 
decided,—still the prtjudiee which has been excited against his Lordship, 
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by bbr vote of that Mouse, is not, and probably never will be, entirely 
dons away. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the etlect here,ascribed to this 
extraordinary proceeding, than the very remarkable circumstance that 
his Lordship, instead of being instarhtly restored, as it was reasonable to 
expect he would be, to all the offices before held by him under the 
Grown, has not, to this liour, been restored to the rank of Privy Coun¬ 
sellor to his Sovereign, from which, as w^ell as from those offices, he was 
removed, because he was under accusation, or rather in consequence of 
the inculpatory resolutions of the House of Commons. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the effect of that vote has operated most injuriously 
with regard to the pubUe, by depriving it so long of the benefit of his 
Lordship’s great and extraordinary abilities, as a member of administra¬ 
tion. If the whole of the proceedings against him had consisted of bis 
impeachment and acquittal, it can scarcely be doubted, that at a period 
when a mind‘like his was so much wanted to assist in directing the 
weighty affairs of State, and, in some degree, to sup^y the dreadful 
chasm which has I)€en produced by the loss of the only Statesman whose 
mind was equal to such an emergency; it can scarcely be doubted that, 
in the case supposed, his Lordship would, instantly, upon his acquittal, 
have been reston^d to the Privy Council, and that he would, long ere this, 
have filled a very high department in administration. It is the stigma 
which was fixed upon him by the House of Commons, that has pre¬ 
vented either of these events from taking place, though it cannot escape 
observation, that the vote of that House could not have so operated, 
without the co-operation of those, whose duty it was to advise the 
restoration of Lord Melville, at least to that station of honour and use¬ 
fulness from which he was removed, only in consequence of, as the result 
has proved, a condemnation as unjust as it was irregular. 

These consequences, cruel beyond description, as they affect Lord 
Melville, and inexpressibly injurious, as they affect the State, were, it 
should be remembered, the result of a single vote of the House of Com¬ 
mons ;—a vote hastily passed at the close of an intemperate discussion, 
and in the production of which party feelings had, at least, a consider* 
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able share. Indeed, the connection which the question, on that c^ca- 
sion, had with the great object of party,—the removal of the existing 
administration,—was clearly disclosed by Mr. Fox, immediately after the 
passing of the resolutions. That gentleman, eager to pursue the tri¬ 
umph, and to involve Ministers in the fate of Lord Melville, opposed 
the postponement, for a few days, of a motion of Mr. Whitbread, for an 
address to his Majesty, to remove Lord Melville from his councils; and 
he exclaimed, rather unguardedly, it must be owned, that he could not 
consent to a proposition which would leave to the House the chance of 
meeting again, without having taken any step to remove a disgraced 
administration. 

But the part of this case, which is most deserving of consideration, is 
the circumstance, that the condemnation of Lord Melville, by the House 
of Commons, took place in his Lordship’s absence, without his being 
heard in his own defence, or having any opportunity afforded him of 
vindicating himself against the charge on which the resolution, contain¬ 
ing that condemnation, was founded; and even without any evidence 
being called to the bar of the House to substantiate that charge. In 
this point of view, indeed, the case called for the most serious conside¬ 
ration of every British subject, for it furnishes a precedent well calculated 
to excite the alarm of every one who has any regard for the Britisli 
Constitution. Of all the privileges enjoyed under that constitution, the 
most valuable is the security which it affords to every individual, of 
whatever rank or station, that he shall not be found guilty of any charge 
without a hearing,—that is, without a fair and impartial trial. 

This privilege is even more valuable than the protection which the 
constitution adbrds to all who live under it, against every kind of des¬ 
potism on the part of government. For the instances in which indivi¬ 
duals are liable to be sensibly injured by a despotic use of the powers of 
government are few, and of rare occurrence; and they are scarcely ever 
to be found in the private walks of life. But every individual, at all 
times, wants the protection, which can be afforded only by a fair and 
an impartial administration of justice. Indeed, where justice is well 
administered, the powers of government, though despotic in their form, 
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and free from other necessary checks, are subject to so efficient a con¬ 
trol, that they can seldom be exercised for the purpose of individual 
oppression. To secure this, its favourite object, an impartial adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the constitution has made it an essential principle of 
its judicial polity, that no person shall be condemned unheard. Trial 
by jury, which is also a grand mean for the attainment of the same end, 
as being most admirably calculated to ensure to the accused a fair trial, is, 
in various instances of minor delinquency, dispensed with. But the 
principle that the accused shall be heard before he can be condemned, 
admits of no dispensation, no exception, no qualification. It can in no 
instance be departed from without a violation of the constitution. This 
principle is, indeed, so obviously deduciblc from the first rudiments of 
universal justice, that any judicial code, which should fail to recognize 
it, would be radically defective.—But it is peculiar to the British Con¬ 
stitution to give full effect to this principle, which it professes to hold 
sacred and inviolable. 

It is, however, undeniable that, in the case of Lord Melville, the above 
principle was violated. In that case, an accused individual was con*- 
demned unheard.—Lord Melville was pronounced, by the House of 
Commons, to be guilty of a gross violation of the law, and a»high breach 
of duty, without a hearing,—without a trial,—without being called 
upon, in any way, to answer the charges on which so severe a sentence 
was founded,—without being even informed that such charges were 
preferred against him. 

It will hardly be pretended, that the operation of the principle in 
question is confined to the ordinary administration of justice, and that 
the House of Commons has a constitutional right to dispense with it, by 
proceeding to condemnation without a hearing of the party accused, or 
without affording him any opportunity for self-defence. If this be the 
case, then is the principle itself a iftere cypher. For its value depends 
upon the universality of its operation, in the security which it affords to 
all persons under all possible circumstances, and against every possible 
species of power, whether regal, aristocratical, democratical, or judicial. 
If, in any case, it be inadequate to afford protection, then is there no 
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elibctual bulwark secured to the dearest liberties, to tlie most sacred 
rights, of the subject. 

But of all the powers and authorities in the state, there is no one in 
which an exemption from the obligation of this principle would involve 
so gross a violation of the constitution, or be fraught with so much 
danger to the rights and liberties of the subject, as the House of Com¬ 
mons. That House which superintends all inferior jurisdictions, is itself 
amenable to no jurisdiction whatever. It is the sole judge of its own 
proceedings, which are, therefore, superior to controul, and against 
which, though productive of the grossest injustice, there is no redress. 
It is also a democratical body, a popular assembly, and, consequently, 
liable to that sudden effervescence of passion, to which such bodies and 
assemblies are particularly exposed, and which, indeed, is one of their 
characteristic qualities. It is, further, the great scene of party-conten¬ 
tion, and party-feelings are apt to mix themselves, more or less, with all 
its proceedings. But the influence to which the House of Commons is 
subject from ^thout, particularly disqualifies it for an absolute and 
unqualified exercise of judicial powers. Its members, such of them, at 
least, as are returned by means of popular election, are constantly 
looking forward to the period wdien they shall again solicit the suffrages 
of their constituents. To ensure those suffrages they will ever feel a 
strong inducement to gratify, popular feelings ; and every one, who is at 
all acquainted with human nature, must know, that the readiest way to 
produce that effect is, to display an eagerness to detect abuses, and to 
hold forth the persons, who are but even suspected of them, to public 
indignation. Whenever, therefore, an individual is charged with any 
species of delinquency, w'hich is calculated to agitate the public mind— 
ever ready to condemn without proof—the House of Commons is the 
very last place in the world in which he is likely to enjoy the advantage 
of a fair trial. Such a person is there exposed, and, unless a seat hap¬ 
pens to afford him an opportunity of splf-defence, absent, and defenceless, 
to all the violence of popular feeling,—perhaps to all the bitterness of 
party-resentment, eager to avenge exertions which may liave merited tlie 
gratitude ot the country.—While Ministers, with all their weight and 
influence, may be unable to stem the torrent of prejudice and clamour^ 
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or may fear to lose, in the attempt, that popularity which is the prop 
and support of their power. 

The constitution, it must be observed, is not chargeable with the 
anomaly of investing a body of men, so constituted, and so exposed to 
the very worst kind of influence, with judicial powers, except in the 
single instance of the election of its own members. The House of 
Commons is not to be found in any enumeration of the courts of justice 
known to this countiy. It does not even possess the power of apply¬ 
ing an oath to the conscience of any individual, a power, the exercise of 
which is the main spring of the administration of justice. Powers ot 
investigation it certainly possesses, and that to a very great extent; and 
such powers are essential to its grand function of accusation, by impeach¬ 
ment before the House of Lords. But it is clear that this function, 
which is precisely analogous to that of a grand jury, authorizes it only 
to inquire and accuse, but not to condemn. And whenever, instead of 
confining itself to inquiry, with a view to impeachment, it proceeds, as 
in the case of Lord Melville, to convict, or which is, in ^ect, the same 
thing, to censure, it exceeds its province, and violates tlie constitution. 
The House of Commons has also the power of inquiring into abuses;— 
a power, which seems rather to have grown into usage, than to be 
founded in any settled, or original, principle, peculiarly applicable to the 
representatives of the people. But as the object of this power is the 
controul and correction of abuses, and the redress of grievances, it by 
no means authorizes tljc assumption of judicial functions, and it should 
never be allowed to trencli upon the administration of justice, criminal 
or civil. It is of tlie utmost importance that all authorities, of whatever 
nature, should, in practice, keep within the bounds prescribed to them 
by the constitution. No despotism is so hostile to liberty as that of 
indefinite power. And such power is infinitely more to be dreaded in a 
popular assembly than in a monarch. The Commons should, therefore, 
take care lest they be tempted, by tiieir freedom from restraint, and their 
exemption from responsibility, to consider themselves as judges in the 
cases which may come before them in their inquisitorial character. They 
should remember that they cannot constitutionally pronounce either 
upon the guilt, or the civil rights, of any individual.—And if they sufter 
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themselves to assume judicial functions, theywill not only violate the 
constitution, but also invite so many applications to them, under the 
pretext of inquiry, that a function, which was given them to be exer¬ 
cised only on extraordinary occasions, will, by its perversion and abuse, 
encroach upon the ordinary duties, which are the main object of their 
institution; and, as has been said, by a writer too well known to be 
named,— the medicine of the constitution will become its daily bread. 

But it has been said, that the sacred maxim of justice, so dear to the 
British Constitution, was not violated in the case of Lord Melville; that 
his Lordship was not condemned unheard; that, on the contrary, he 
had a full hearing,—a fair opportunity of self-defence,—before the com¬ 
missioners of naval inquiry, whose report was the ground-work of the 
censure passed upon him by the resolutions of the House of Commons. 
Is then this grand and fundamental maxim of universal justice, that no 
one should be condemned unheard, satisfied, if the party be heard before 
one tribunal, and condemned by another ? Rather, is it imt a mockery 
of justice so ^.construe that maxim, or to suppose it capable of any 
other meaning tlian, that tlie party must have a fair opportunity of 
meeting the charge, and those, by whom it is preferred, in the very 
tribunal in which it is to be decided; that he must there have every 
facility afforded him of convincing those who are to be his judges, that 
he ought not to be found guilty of w^hat is alleged against him ? In this 
sense, certainly Lord Melville had not a hearing. 

The Romans seem to have had far more correct notions upon this . 
subject than appear to prevail in our House of Commons. We are told, 
by high authority, that it was not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die before Ac, ivhicli ivas accused, had the accuser face to 
face, and had license to answer for himself, concerning the crime laid 
against him. —Acts xxv. 16. This was the nature of a hearing de jure 
Romano. But Lord Melville v/as ctiltesigned to the most cruel pangs of 
reproach and obloquy, far more painful than death itself, without being 
allowed to jace an accuser, w'ithout having license to answer for him~ 
self, in the assembly by which he was pronounced guilty ; nay, without 
being apprized tliat any crime was laid against him. 
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But the commissioners of naval inquiry were, in no respect, consti¬ 
tuted a tribunal. They were not even a tribunal of accusation. They 
were appointed to inquire and examine into irregularities^ frauds, or 
abuses, in certain departments, and this solely with a view to reform; 
for which purpose they were authorized to report such observations as 
should occur to them for preventing such irregularities, frauds, and 
abuses, ami for the better conducting and managing the business, of such 
departments. This was the object for the sake of which they were 
authorized to examine the persons who should be called before them. 
Can it be pretended, that a person examined, respecting his own conduct 
in office, before these commissioners, had a hearing, in any sense of the 
word in which it can be understood, for the purposes of individual 
Justice, as affording the party accused an opportunity of exculpating 
himself from the accusation preferred against him ? To say that he 
had such a hearing, because he had an opportunity of saying any thing 
he pleased in explanation of his conduct, is as gross a fallacy as can be 
employed to -insult the human understanding. Had a party, so exa¬ 
mined, any opportunity of hearing the evidence against 1)^ ; Could he 
subject that evidence to cross examination ? Was he ^lled upon to 
produce evidence, if any he had to produce, in his own behalf? Nay, 
had he any notice that he was on his trial ? Had he any intimation 
given him that a charge was preferred, or was to be preferred, against 
him ? Instead of all this, the whole of which is necessary, in tliis 
country at least, to constitute a trial, did not the examination of Lord 
Melville (which was the only proceeding previously to the vote of cen¬ 
sure in which he had an opportunity of being heard) consist altogether 
of interrogatories on the part of the commissioners, and of answers 
thereto from the party under examination ? Cbuld it be supposed, that 
answers drawn forth in such a manner would afterwards be converted 
into matter of charge ? Could a proceeding so glaringly incompatible, 
not only with British justice, but with every system and principle of 
justice, be apprehended ? Could it 4?e supposed that, in this country, 
a person would be thus inveigled and entrapped into self-accusation ? 
Such, how^ever, was tlie course of proceeding in Lord Melville’s 
case. The examinations, taken before commissioners, appointed solely 
for the reform of abuses, which examinations must, therefore, have been 
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presumed by the parties subjected to them to have had no other object 
than such reform, were made to furnish grounds of accusation against 
one of tiie parties. 

But a still worse feature in that case presents itself to notice. The 
legislature, abhorrent from every approach towards a violation of the 
maxim, neino tenetur seipsiim accusare, endeavoured to provide against 
the possibility that any person, examined by the commissioners, should 
be drawn into un_y answer which might involve a cj iiiiiiiatiuii of himself. 
In the act, therefore, b^ wliicrh the coiumissioners were appointed, was a 
clause, authorizing all persons, examined before them, to decline answer¬ 
ing any questions which might be put to them. In some instances. 
Lord Melville availed himself of this privilege, not because, by his 
answers to the questions proposed, he might criminate himself, but on 
grounds of a very different nature, and which he fully explained to the 
commissioners. That very circumstance was, however, turned against 
him; and the exercise of a right, w hich was expressly granted for the 
purpose of pr(||erving persons in his situation from furnishing evidence 
against themselves, was not only made the means of exciting a strong 
prejudice against his Lordship, but w as even converted into a presump¬ 
tion of his guilt, in that mock trial in the House of Commons, which 
took place in his absence, and which terminated in his condemnation. 

It is not meant to be here maintained, that discoveries of frauds, when 
produced by such examinations, should neiVer be followed by the prose¬ 
cution of the guilty parties. I'hc interest of the State requires that 
public delinquency, hoveever discovered, when the case is sufficiently 
gross, and- capable of being brought home to the odender, should be 
subjected to condign punishment. But it is tar better that such delin¬ 
quency should escape wdth impunity, than that those principles, which 
form the very land-marks of the Constitution, should be trampled upon. 
Guilt, when detected, should be pu^into a regular course of investiga¬ 
tion; incidental discoveries should be made the ground of further 
inquiry; and the party should be presumed to be innocent until found 
to be guilty, after a regular trial before the proper tribunal. But, let 
not any one be ensnared into an accusation of himself—let not that 
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silence which the law allows, and even encourages, him to observe, as a 
preservative against all danger of this kind, be converted into a presump¬ 
tion of guilt; above all things, let him not be condemned without a 
hearing—that is without a full opportunity of self-defence, against a 
formal and explicit charge duly and regularly preferred. To ensure all 
this, let every proceeding, at all connected with the administration of 
justice, pass before the regularly constituted tribunals. No person 
should be judicially affected in his character or his rights, but in the 
regular course of justice. There cannot be a grosser abuse tlian for 
bodies of men, appointed for very different purpust^s, to assume censorial 
or judicial powers. When commissioners, or committees, nominated 
with a view to reform or economy, become the accusers of the persons 
whom, for the sake of obtaining those objects, they are obliged to 
examine, they not only step out of their province, but are guilty of the 
most unconstitutional abuse of the powers vested in them. Their censure is 
swallowed with such extreme avidity by the public, that it is scarcely 
possible to remove the prejudice thereby excited;—even an injurious 
insinuation, coming from such a quarter, and followin|c^ what is fallaci¬ 
ously supposed to be a regular investigation, is sufficient to open the 
flood-gates of calumny upon the best characters, and to overwhelm the 
reputation of those who have not been legally proved to have done any 
thing deserving of reproach. It is, therefore, much to be feared, lest 
such commissioners and committees, perceiving how much their own 
popularity depends upon the quantum of abuse w ith w hich they can 
gratify some of the worst passions of the public, may be tempted, by 
the pursuit of so fascinating an object, incautiously to sacrifice the credit 
and character of the individuals W'hose conduct and transactions are 
submitted to their investigation ; and lest, in the ardour of such a pur¬ 
suit, overlooking not only candour, but even truth and justice, they may, 
however pure their intentions, be insensibly drawn on from error to 
misrepresentation, and at length be guilty both of the suppressio veri 
and the suggestio falsi. To praiCrve them from the temptation of 
acting in such a mann<er, they should confine themselves to the objects 
for the sake of which they are instituted. 

When such bodies employ the powers with which they are entrusted 
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in an inquisitorial manner—when they convert the iwiswa’S which they 
themselves have drawn from the individuals examined before them into 
grounds of inculpation, and thereby expose those individuals to public 
indignation, they are the occasion of far greater abuses than any which 
they are appointed to correct. They then become an inquisition of the 
very worst kind; one which extorts from persons whom the law pre«» 
sumes to be innocent, and who, probably, if regularly put upon their 
trial, would (like Lord Melville) prove to be so, not proofs, but pre¬ 
sumptions, of guilt—^presumptions, too, which, by such a course of 
proceeding, are made to have all the efiects of proofs* Practices of this 
nature tend also to frustrate the very ol^ects for which such bodies are 
instituted, and the attainment of which is of incalculable importance. 
Those objects, indeed, involve the best modes of reform. They secure 
the ends of punishment without its rigour. They operate by means of 
prevention, without the severity of example. But they can be attained 
only by a calm, patient, wideviatingt .pursuit.' If, however, instead of 
steadily adhering to such a course, the only one which affords a chance 
of success, bo|||ds of inquiry assume the character of inquisitors and 
accusers, they will render themselves odious and intolerable, they will 
forfeit the public confidence, #nd they will close those channels of infor¬ 
mation, through which alone they can hope to render any efiectuai 
service to the State. Such boards, aedng in such a manner, may terrify, 
but they will not reform. They may harass, but they will not correct. 
And they will deprive the public of thft? service of men of real respec¬ 
tability, who would not clmse to be subj^g|ed to an investigation, before 
which the best character is no security, and innocence itself an inef¬ 
fectual protection. 

How far the foregoing observation# are exemplified in the case of 
Lord Melville, is a question which must be left to the decision of the 
intelligent reader. Certain it is, .that, in that case, the resolution of the 
House of Commons of the time, p]|||K>uncing his ‘Lordship .gufity of a 
gross violation of the, ^ breach qlf duty, was a violation 

of the first principles of justice, and of the most sacred maxims of the 
Constitution. Happily—may it not be said providentially ?—the result 
displays, in the most strikiog and impressive manner, the danger of a 
VoL. HI. 5 w 
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departure from established forms. The nobleman, in whose instance 
those forms were sacrificed, and who was, in consequence, most deeply 
wounded in those feelings which are ever most acute in minds that are 
most susceptible of virtue and honour—feelings, the anguish of which, 
in such minds, renders even martyrdom an enviable lot;—this nobleman, 
upon a full and regular investigation of his case, was acquitted of all the 
charges preferred against him, and, in particular, of that very charge of 
which the House of Commons had assumed him to be guilty, and which 
that House made the foundation of a vote of censure, alike unjust, cruel, 
and unmerited. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that the mischief of such f)roceed- 
ings is confined to the individuals who immediately suffer from them. 
They are inexpressibly injurious to the best interests of the State, and 
they tend ultimately to its subversion. All constituted authorities, 
howevef'high, the Commons, as well as the Lords and the King, are 
morally bound to respect the principles of the Constitution; and this 
moral obligation is particularly binding upon the Hou||, of Commons, 
on account of its peculiar character and functions, as the grand bulwark 
of freedom, and defender of the rights of »the subject, to which those 
principles are inseparably allied. Such, indeed, are the real value and 
importance of that House, so essential is it to the secure existence 
of genuine freedom, so necessary is it as a restraint upon power, and a 
check to corruption, that, to nsa^tain its just privileges should be an 
object t)f the utmost soUcitudj|^to every lover of the Constitution. But, 
if that House, availing itself of its high and uncontrollable powers, and 
of its irresponsible situation, should act arbitrarily and oppressively, and 
invade those rights of which it professes to be the vigilant defender, then 
would it give a mortal wound tOi.that Constitution which it was intended 
to preserve and to perpetuate ; then would it prove, not the guardian, 
but the subverter—not the sanctuary, but the tomb, of liberty. 

The conduct whichdMr. Pitt observed, on this trying occasion, when 
the Object of prosecution was a nobleman endeared to him by long 
habits of friendship, the most sincere, the most ardent, and* the most 
confidential; by congeniality of principle, and, in many respects, by 
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similarity of disposition, as well as of pursuits, was |post manly and most 
honourable. And, had his judicious advice been adopted, the House of 
Commons would have been spared the shame, and the disgrace, of con¬ 
demning a man without a hearing, of punishing him without a trial, 
and of pronouncing a sentence, the injustice of which was proclaimed 
by the solemn decision of the first Court of Judicature in the kingdom. 
Mr. Pitt, on the eighth of April, proposed, that a select committee be 
appointed to consider the tenth report of the eommissioners of naval 
inquiry, and the documents therewith coonected; that they examine the 
same, and report their opinion thereon to the Houi^.” This motion, 
however, or rather that which was preparatory to it, and which was the 
same thing in effect, was rejected; the numbers being equal for and 
against it; two hundred and sixteen ; and the Speaker’s casting vote 
having turned the balance gainst Lord Melville.* Mr. Pitt, however, 
so far conformed to what he found to be the sense of a bare majority of 
the House of Commons, as to advise the King to erase the name of 
Lord Melville from the list of his privy counsellors; (Lord Melville having 
previously resided his offee of First Lord of the Admiralty) and had 
he lived to witness the acquittal of his Lordship, from all the charges, 
he would, no doubt, have felt it to be his Imperative duty to advise his 
Majesty to restore Lord Melville to every sitttatiofi and office which he 
held before his trial, because justice to the noble Lord’s character 
required such a step, and because the iiit^^^ts of the State demanded it« 
On the twenty-fifth of June, the last tp^iission, upon this subject, took 
place, when it was proposed to substitute |]||p: mode of proceeding im- 


* By what kind of parliamentary casuistry, I know not, the Speaker was induced, it has 
been said, to give his vote against the Minister^ in conformity to some etiquette or custom-^ 
Custom, in my opinion, ** more honoured in the breach than in the observanceat least, on 
the present occasion. As this was a criminal case, the resolutions being intended as the 
ground-work of the criminal proceeding which followed, I should have thought it more 
becoming the character and duty of the Spea1^% as, indeed, of any member t)f the British 
Sedate, then acting, in some respects, as a granid^ury, to turn the scale, agreeably to a £xed 
principle of British jurisprudedee, in Javour of mercy. The Shaker could not have been 
actuated by a more laudable mod^ j and had he suffered it to influence his conduct, he would 
have spared q;Le House all that srif-reproach which it would be a libel on its character not to. 
believe it experienced, when it found that it had acted without proof, and contrary to fact. 

5 F 2 
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peachment, to that before resolved on, by a criminal information by the 
Attorney-General. The proposal was resisted by Mr. Fox, and sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Pitt; and it was carried by one hundred and sixty-six 
votes against one hundred and forty-three. This was the last discussion 
in which Mr. Pitt took a part. 


In the debates on this question, the Addingtonian party, if that could 
be called a party which, consisted of a small circle of Mr. Addington’s 
friends and relatives, voted against Mr^ Fitt. Mr. Addington himself 
had been created Viscount Sidmouth, at the commencement of the year 
1805, preparatory to his introduction to office; and he immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the Duke of Portland (who retired) as Lord President of the 
Council, while the Earl of Buckinghamshire received the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and some others of his friends were provided for. It is far 
from my intention to impute to Lord Sidmouth, in the part whieh he 
took in the prosecution of Lord Melville, any selfish motive, or any 
sinister intent. But certain it is, that, as soon as Lord Melville had 


resigned the situation of First Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Sidmouth 
made application to Mr. Pitt to appoint his friend Lord Buckinghamshire 
to that office. Mr. Pitt expressed himself with respect towards the 
object of this applicatipn, but, not deeming Lord Buckinghamshire qua¬ 
lified for so important a situation, and having Lord Barham, a man of 
experience and knowledge, in his eye, sent a polite refusal to Lord Sid¬ 
mouth. His Lordship, how^'^^'^who appears to have entertained an 
high idea of his own consi;||[ience, after he became Premier, and had 
been again admitted to office, and who probably placed a very high value 
on his own services, resented tliis refusal, and actually tent in his own 
resignation, and that of Lord Buckinghamshire, which he desired ]Mr. 
Pitt to lay before the King. A little reflection, however, or some sea¬ 
sonable advice, soon convinced Lord Sidmouth of his error, and, in 


terms less haughty, and more conciliatory, he requested permission of 
Mr. Pitt to'recall the proffered resi^((|ations, and intreated him to consign 
what had passed to 4 (|blivion. With this Truest, that good nature, 
which Mr. Pitt possessed in an eminent di^rce, and which rendered 
resentment and enmity strangers to his boSom, induced him po yield a 
too-ready compliance. But it was not to be supposed that Lord Sid- 
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mouth, after such a transaction, would cordially co-operate with Mr. 
Pitt; and, indeed, he appears only to have courted a reconciliation for 
the purpose of leaving office with a better grace, and on a pretext more 
likely to conciliate that popqlar favour, which he was always most anxious 
to court, and most sedulous to obtain.. The difference of opinion 
between himself and Mr. Pitt, on the subject of Lord Melville’s prose¬ 
cution, afforded this pretext, though it cannot escape observation, that if 
that difference justified a resignatioff,it mjght to^have taken place in the 
first instance; but, it is pro^y well ^ndersrtood that Lord Sidmouth 
carefully concealed his opinion, and intention, from the Cabinet, and 
none were more surprized at the part which he took than the Ministers 
themselves. Be this as it may* LordiBidmout^^ and Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire sent in their resignatiothbiS^im on the tenth of July, when they 
were accepted, without hesitation or regret, and the former was suc¬ 
ceeded by Earl Camden, and the latter by Lord Harrowby. There was 
not one of his political friends, perhaps, who afforded Mr. Pitt more 
reason to complain of his conduct than Lord Sidmouth. With the 
exception of some acts, at the commenepment of his Lordship’s admi¬ 
nistration, his conduct to Mr. PitL hy whom he had been raised from 
private obscurity to public eminc*n:e,,,was marked by none of those 
features by wliich, on every account, 4i nughf^^ have been strongly 
distinguished. 

The domestic events of this sumi^|0^ere by no means such as to 
assist Mr. Pitt in bearing up against tfid |j^cks of disease, with which 
he had long been assailed. For more than four years, he had laboured 
under all the ^inconveniences resulting from a weak stomach, and the 
consequent failure of appetite. And it will be easily conceived, that 
mental anxiety was peculiarly calculated to aggravate the effects of such 
a disorder. The gradual decline of his health could not have escaped 
the observation of his friends; and it is to be feared, that it was allowed 
to have an influence on the conduct of some of them. The 

discussion on Lord !M^eIville’s business, on tl^ twenty-fifth of June, 
1805, may be said to hup closed his parliamentary life, as it was the last 
time he dehvered his sentiments in the Senate.. 
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The unprosperous state of afiairs on the Continent tended to increase 
the anxiety of Mr. Pitt’s mind. The continued encroachments of Buo¬ 
naparte, who, not content with usurping the imperial dignity in France, 
had assumed the crown of Italy, and annexed Genoa to his vast empire, 
had roused the spirits of the Austrians, and enabled Mr. Pitt to give life 
and vigour to a new confederacy against the colossal power of France. 
A treaty was concluded between Russia and England, to which Austria 
and Sweden soon acceded. The object of this treaty was to restore, in 
some degree, the balance of po^er in Europe; by driving the French 
out of Hanover and the North of Germany; by establishing the inde¬ 
pendence of Holland and Switzerland; Jt)y restoring the King of Sar¬ 
dinia to his throne and territory; and; by compelling the French to 
evacuate the kingdom of Naples, and tbic whole of Italy. The means 
by which it was proposed to accomplish this great and desirable object 
was, an army of half a million of effective men, independently of the 
forces to be employed by Great Britain herself. This treaty was signed 
at St. Petersburgh, on the eleventh of April. It developed a system of 
foreign policy, liberal, comprehensive, and grand. And had the Conti-- 
nental powers performed their part of the engagement, by supplying the 
stipulated force, there can be little doubt that the result would have been 
favourable to the independence of Europe. Providence, however, had 
otherwise determined, The campaign, which was opened late in Sep¬ 
tember, proved short, disastrous, and decisive. The cowardly surrender 
of an Austrian army, at Ulm, byj^eneral Mack, paved the way for fur¬ 
ther successes; and the battl^^of Austerlitz, fought on the second of 
December, at which the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the 
Corsican usurper, were present, completed the triumph (jff the French 
arms. The Austrian Emperor, dismayed by a loss, which he might 
easily, and soon, have repaired, solicited an immediate armistice, which 
was granted, the very night of the battle, on terms so disgraceful to him¬ 
self, that his Imperial Ally, Alexander, refused to become a party to 
them. This was followed by the upace of Presburgh, signed on the 
twenty*sixth of Dccem||^r, which dissolved this new confederacy, and 
defeated the last hopes of Mr. Pitt. By that treaty Austria signed her 
own exclusion from Italy, and consented to an important loss of domi¬ 
nion in Germany. She sacrificed to her fears, her faithful subjects of 
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the Tyrol and the Voralberg, who were consigned^ much against their 
will, to the crowned vassal of Bavaria, as a reward for his desertion of 
the lawful head of the empire, and for his attachment "^to the general 
enemy of the civilized wofld. 

France having, at t^e opening of the Campaign, violated the neutral 
territory of Anspach,*now belonging to Fnissia, the Prussian Monarch 
exhibited some marks of resentment, which induced Mr. Pitt to send 
Lord Harrowby to Berlin, in the hope of persuading Frederick-William 
to join the confederacy against France. The vacillating policy of that 
Monarch defeated this attempt ; and, while it deprived himself of the 
only opportunity for restoring the ^llen fortunes of Europe, by imposing 
an effectual check on the encroaching spirit of France, left to Mr. Pitt 
only the consciousness of having exerted every effort in his power to 
produce that effect. 

Such exertions as depended, exclusively, on Great Britain, were emi¬ 
nently successful. In every quarter her fleets drove the enemy before 
them and vindicated her right to rule,—^the mistress of the sea. On the 
twenty-first of October, Lord Nelson s^led his glory with his life,'at 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar, which inflicted a mortal blow on the 
navies of France and Spain. In the East, too, the British arms had 
been invariably successful, under th^ auspices of a nobleman, possessed 
of every quality of the heart and mirtlf* which can impart wisdom to 
council, and energy to action;—a nobleaian, who, during an arduous 
administration of seven years, extended the territory, enlarged the 
resources, and .^confirmed the security, of the British Empire; who, by 
wise and salutary regulations, adapted to the genius, the manners, and 
the habits, of the people, meliorated their condition, and opened to them 
the sources of comfort and happiness; who subdued, with apparent 
facility, difficulties, from which an ordinary mind would have shrunk 
with dismay; who, amidst the buiWe and anxieties of war, and the 
multiplied obstacles interposed by ignorant an#interested opponents, 
erected a noble establishment, for the advancement of religious, scien¬ 
tific, and literary knowledge ; and who, by his whole conduct, justified 
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the opinion which Pitt entertained of him, and the confidence;;which 
he reposed in him;* 

Mr. Rtt’s health experienced a rapid declinfe, in the autumn of 1805; 
and he was recommended to go to Bath, having, in a former illness, 
derived great benefit from waters of that place, which, it was 
hoped, might stdl have a benefiemi. influence on a frame now reduced 
almost to the last stage- of’debility; He accordin^y went thither in 
I)eeember;--rSoon after his arrival he had a fit of the gout; and thought 
hhnself better for a short tune. But the gout appeared again during 
his stay .at Bath ; and he never^^ afterwards recovered even a moderate 
degree of Jrtrength. His appetite -almcMd: * entirely failed; and, it being 
deemed improper.for him to drink the wators^ he left Bath, and was in 
such a debilitated state, that he was four days on the road to Putney, at 
which place he arrived, on the eleventh of January, accompanied by Sir 
Walter Farquhar, his medical attendant/* ■ 

When a consultation was held the next day, with Dr. Baillie and Dr. 
Reynolds, they told the Bishop of Lincolfi, who had repaired to Putney, 
that they saw no danger, no disease, but gr^t weakness, in consequence 
of the gout, and they thought he might reco’^r in a few weeks. They 
stated the necessity of quiet ; but the approaching meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the state of Mr. Pitt’s aflairs, were such as to leave him little 
prospect of enjoying it. 

Mr. Pilt felt better on the Sunday; and on the Monday morning be 
took an airing in his coach; but, in the evening, Lord Gastlereagh and 
Lord Hawkesbury, having obtained permission from the physicians to 
see him, entered upon some points of public business, probably relating 
to the dissolution of the new confederacy, by the peace of Presburgh, 


* It is to be lamented that a complete history of the Marquis Wellesley’s administration 
has not been given to the piftic, as a faithful record of his actions, while Governor-general of 
India, would supply the best answer to the'' numerous aspersions which have been cast on the 
public character of a nobleman, who may justly be considered as the Statemm of the 
present day. 
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(which had been concluded about three weeks before) which visibly 
agitated and affected him. Mr. Pitt, after this interview^ observed that, 
during the conversation, he felt some sensation in hk stomach which, 
he feared, it might be difficult to remove. On Tuesday, the fourteenth, 
Mr. Pitt again went out in his earriage, for the last time. His strength 
was manifestly diminished. On his retufh, he saw his brother, LoM 
Chatham; and on Wednesday, the fifteenth, Mr. Rose was admitted to 
him for a few minutes, and was very much stricken by his emaciated 
appearance. He was able to take but very little nourishment; his 
powers of digestion were greatly impaired ; and scarcely any thing would 
remain on his stomach. He seldom spoke, and displayed an anxiety to 
follow the directions of the physicians, to be as quiet as possible, 
and completely to divest his mind of all public business.” He desired 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who remained with him, from the period of his 
return from Bath to the day of his death, to open all his letters, and to 
communicate only such parts of them as he should consider it necessary 
for him to know. 

On the seventeenth, the physicians admitted, that Mr. Pitt was much 
weaker, but still maintained that there were no unfavourable symptoms. 
—At the same time, they declared their opinion, that he wmuld not be 
able to attend to business in less time than two months, and expressed a 
doubt of his ability to take an active part, in the House of Commons, 
during* the winter. 

The Bishop of Lincoln was, naturally, very urgent with the physi¬ 
cians to allow him to apprize Mr. Pitt of the probable duration of his 
confinement, in order that he might decide on the propriety of resigning, 
or of retaining, his office. But the physicians were unanimously, and 
decidedly, of opinion, that nothing should be said to their patient on the 
subject. Mr. Pitt daily grew worse; and on Monday, the twentieth, the 
physicians declared, the symptomstwere unpromising, and his situ¬ 
ation was hazardous.” In the evening of that dpy, he became much 
worse; and his mind, as is usual in cases of extreme debility, occasi¬ 
onally w'andered.—Sir Walter Farquhar passed the night by his bed-side, 
and, at four o’clock, on Wednesday morning, he called up the Bishop of 
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lincoln, telling him he was much alarmed, and could now no longer 
object to any communication which the Bishop might think proper to 
make him. The Bishop, who appears never to have entertained those 
hopes which the medical attendants encouraged, had continually pressed 
the physicians to permit him to intimate to Mr. Pitt that his situation 
was precarious, in order that he might receive his instructions, respecting 
his affairs and papers, and call his attention to religious duties; but they 
had constantly affirmed, that they saw no danger, and could not sanction 
any proceeding which might create agitation of mind, as such agitation 
might be productive of serious mischief. 

The Bishop immediately went to Mr. Pitt’s bed-side, and told him he 
found it to be his duty to inform him, that his situation was considered 
as precarious, and requested his leave to read prayers to him, and to 
administer the Sacrament. Mr. Pitt looked earnestly at the Bishop for a 
few moments, and then, with perfect composure, turned his head to Sir 
Walter Farquhar, who stood on the other side of the bed, and slowly 
said,—“ How long do you think I have to live ?” The physician 
answered, he could not say, and expressed a faint hope of bis recovery. 
A half smile on Mr. Pitt's countenance shewed that he placed this 
language to its true account. In answer to the Bishop’s request to pray 
with him, Mr. Pitt said,—“ 1 fear I have, like too many other men, 
neglected prayer too much to have any ground for hope, that it can be 
efficacious on a death-bed —but,”—rising as he spoke, and clasping his 
hands with the utmost fervour and devotion,—“ I throw myself 
entirely" (the last word being pronounced with a strong emphasis) 

upon the mercy of God, through the merits of Christ!" The Bishop 
assured him, that the frame of his mind, at this awful moment, was 
exactly such as might, reasonably, be expected, to render prayer accept¬ 
able and useful. 

The Bishop then read prayers, and Mr. Pitt joined in them, with calm 
and humble piety. Hip repeatedly expressed, in the strongest manner, his 
sense of his own unworthiness to appear in the presence of God; dis¬ 
claiming all ideas of merit, but with a conscience clear and undisturbed. 
He appealed to the Bishop’s knowledge of the steadiness of his religious 
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principles, and said, it had ev&r been his wish and endeavour to act 
rightly ; and to fulfil his duty to God and to the world ; but that he was 
very sensible of many errors and failures. He declared that he was per¬ 
fectly resigned to the will of God; that he felt no enmity towards any 
one; but died in peace with all mankind; and expressed his hope, at 
once humble and confident, of eternal happiness through the intercession 
of his Redeemer. 

Mr. Pitt desired that the settlement of his affairs and papers might be 
left to his brother and the Bishop of Lincoln. Adverting to his family, 
he said,—“ I wish a thousand, or fifteen hundred, a year to be given to 
my nieces —if the public should think my long ser\dces deserving it ; 
but I do not presume to think that I have earned it” He expressed 
great concern about Lady Hester and Mr. Stanhope, but his anxiety, on 
their account, seemed to be abated by the recollection that they had a 
father. He attempted to give some written directions respecting the 
disposal of his papers ; but, finding himself unable to write legibly, he 
resigned the pen to the Bishop, who wrote what Mr. Pitt dictated. Mr. 
Pitt afterwards read what was written, and signed the difierent papers, 
in the presence of Sir Walter Farquhar, and of several of his servants, 
who had remained in the room a part of the time in which Mr. Pitt was 
engaged in religious duties, and heard this great and good man profess 
the faith, and hope, and charity, of an humbly pious Christian. 

Mr. Pitt was much exhausted by these exertions, and very soon grew 
much worse. About two o’clock on the Wednesday afternoon, he suf¬ 
fered much for some time, and seemed to struggle for breath. He then 
fell into a kind of stupor; but remained sensible almost to the last. 
About a quarter past four on Thursday morning, the twenty-third of 
January, 1806,—the anniversary of that day on which, five and twenty 
years before, he had first become a member of the British Senate,—he 
breathed his last, without struggle, and without paih. He was then in 
his forty-seventh year. 

In attempting to delineate the character of Mr. Pitt, so shortly after 
the public has been deprived of the benefit of his eminent talents, and 
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while so many persons are living, who, in the important political ques¬ 
tions of the day, ranged themselves either on his side, or on that of his 
great opponent, i^ is highly probable that, while, on the one hand, I 
may not satisfy his most zealous partizans, and his most ardent admirers, 

1 may, on the other, far exceed, in approbation and praise, every thing 
which his political adversaries are willing to admit. 

It is, indeed, a matter of no small difficulty, to disconnect entirely our 
estimate of the talents of the leaders of political parties, from our 
favour or hostility to the measures which they adopt. We often admire 
great abilities, as much for the cause in which they are engaged,—<md, 
in truth, it is the application of talents that can alone justify rational 
admiration,—as for any powers of the human mind, which may be dis¬ 
played in the support of it; and it is not always easy to discriminate 
accurately by which of these considerations our judgment is regulated. 

The House of Commons was, perhaps, at no period, more completely 
divided in opinion, than during the lives of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. The 
partisans of each naturally exalted the talents of their leader; but, while 
their respective friends were disputing which shone most conspicuous in 
every debate, each of these eminent men did the most ample justice to 
the powers of his rival. In making this observation, however, it is 
necessary to state, that it applies only to the last twelve or fourteen years 
of Mr. Pitt’s life, for it is well known that, in the early part of his poli¬ 
tical career, Mr. Fox was inclined very much to undervalue his abilities, 
and to impute to arrogance and presumption that confidence which he 
afterwards admitted to rest upon the most solid and substantial grounds. 

As a Statesman, the resources, as well as the firmness of Mr. Pitt’s 
mind, have been amply demonstrated by the measures which he adopted, 
to meet the various, and unforeseen, difiiculties with which this nation 
was surrounded, during the period of his administration. Abroad, he 
had to struggle with the most gigantic power, which ever raised itself 
in opposition to the greatness of his country; while, at home, he had to 
support, at the same time, commercial and national credit, to allay the 
turbulent spirit of mutiny, to extinguish the raging flames of rebellion, 
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to provide even for the importunate calls of famine. The energies of 
his mind were most eminently exerted upon those important occasions ; 
and, in spite of internal distractions, he carried the p^iiwer of the nation 
to a greater height than it had ever attained, at any former period. 

It will not soon be forgotten with what industry and etiect he applied 
himself to the management of the revenue, and how speedily he restored 
order to the confused state of our finances. By simplifying the public 
accounts he rendered a subject easily intelligible, which had before been 
involved in extreme intricacy; and, by pointing out the defects of 
former plans, and suggesting new and more approved systems, he carried 
with him the sense of the nation in providing for that heavy expendi¬ 
ture, which the peculiar exigency of the times brought upon the State. 
Nor was he less fortunate in removing, upon difficult occasions, those 
embarrassments in which the trade of the country was involved, and 
which, at one period, threatened it with total stagnation; and when 
they, who, from their habitual pursuits, might have been thought best 
qualified, and most likely, to suggest a remedy for these evils, were lost 
in astonishment, distrust, and dismay, he dispelled their fears, as it were 
by a charm, revived the confidence of our merchants and manufacturers, 
and restored our commerce to its accustomed activity and enterprize. 
The plan of Commercial Exchequer Bills;—the establishment of the 
Sinking Fund;—the suspension of Cash Payments at the Bank ;—the 
System of War Taxes;—were measures which originated, exclusively, 
with himself; and were calculated, with profound ability, to meet the 
various exigencies to which they were applied. Even his enemies, 
who were disposed to deny him almost every other merit as a Minister, 
acknowledged him to be the ablest financier whom the nation had ever 
produced; and, while they made this acknowledgement, they did full 
justice to the pure disinterestedness, and the inflexible integrity, with 
which he conducted that branch of the public business. 

As a parliamentary orator his powers were various. In statement he 
was perspicuous, in declamation animated. If he had to explain a 
financial account he was clear and accurate. If he wanted to rouse a 
just indignation, for the wrongs of the country, he was rapid, vehement, 
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glowing, and impassioned. And whether his discourse was argumen¬ 
tative or declamatory, it always displayed a happy choice of expression, 
and a fluency of djction, which could not fail to delight his hearers. So 
singularly select, felicitous, and appropriate, was his language, that, it 
has of ten been remarked, a word of his speech could scarcely be changed 
without prejudice to its harmony, vigour, or effect. He seldom was 
satisfied with standing on the defensive in debate; but was proud to 
contrast his own actions with the avowed intentions of his opponents. 
'J’hese intentions, too, he often exposed with the most pointed sarcasm, 
a weapon which, perhaps, no speaker ever wielded with more dexterity 
and force tlian himself. He admired much, in Mr. Fox, the happy effect 
with which he illustrated his arguments, by the application of well- 
known anecdotes, or by passages from modern authors; but he did not 
imitate him in this respect;—on the other hand, he used to condemn his 
habit of repetition. 

Mr. Pitt’s love of amplification has been sometimes urged as detract¬ 
ing from his excellence as an orator; but it was his own remark, that 
every person who addressed a public assembly, and was anxious to be 
distinctly understood, and to make an impression upon particular points, 
must either be copious upon those points, or repeat them, and that, as a 
speaker, he preferred copiousness to repetition. Of his eloquence, it 
may be observed generally, that it combined the eloquence of Tully with 
the energy of Demosthenes. It was spontaneous; always great, it 
shone with peculiar, with unequalled, splendour, in a reply, which pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of previous study ; while it fascinated the imagina¬ 
tion by the brilliancy of language, it convinced the judgment by the 
force of argument;—like an impetuous torrent, it bore down all resis¬ 
tance ; extorting the admiration even of those who most severely felt 
its strength, and who most earnestly deprecated its effect. It is unne¬ 
cessary, and might be presumptuous, to enter more minutely into the 
character of Mr. Pitt's clotjuence ;—there are many living witnesses of 
its powers ;—it will be admired as long as it shall be remembered. A 
few of his speeches in Parliament were published by his friends, and 
some, of them under his own superintendence;—but it has been 
observed, that they were considerably weakened in effect by his own 
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corrections ; that, if they gained any thing in accuracy, they lost more 
in vigour and spirit;—and that he had not himself the power of im¬ 
proving, upon reflection, the just and happy expression in which his 
thoughts were conveyed, as they occurred in the course of debate. 

As a public man, Mr. Pitt trusted his character to his public conduct; 
he rejected those arts and aids to which inferior men have sometimes had 
recourse to prop their fame ; and he disdained to court popularity at the 
expence of unbecoming condescension; he never failed to be generally 
esteemed where he was generally known; but his public occupations 
did not permit him to enjoy much of the pleasures of private society, 
and his hours of retirement and relaxation were chiefly confined to the 
circle of a few friends, which circle he did not seem inclined to extend. 
Those hours, indeed, were few, for his life may be said to have been 
devoted to the public service; and, perhaps, to have been sacrificed by 
that devotion ; for his health had gradually declined for the last five 
years of his life; but the vigour of his mind was unimpaired, and 
directed, in spite of a feeble frame, with the most unremitted anxiety, 
to promote the interests and welfare of the country. With him, indeed, 
his country was ever the first object, self the last. 

It would be highly unjust, however, to dismiss the character of Mr. 
Pitt without correcting the erroneous impression which has too generally 
prevailed, that he was, in society, cold, distant, and reserved. So far 
from it, that, in the relations of private life, he was no less amiable, than 
he was eminent in his public conduct; and, in the company of his 
select friends, none charmed more by the ease, playfulness, and vivacity 
of conversation. He possessed a peculiar sweetness and equanimity of 
temper, which, under all the varying circumstances of health and sick¬ 
ness, of good and adverse fortune, was never ruffled. The victory of 
Trafalgar, though he felt at it the honest pride of an Englishman, elated 
him to no unbecoming height; nor did the overthrow of his dearest 
hopes at Austerlitz, though it affected him most sensibly, sink him to 
an unmanly dejection. Yet this calmness and self-possession arose not 
from any apathy or coldness; on the contrary, the varied expression of 
his countenance, and the fire df his eye, shewed him to be, what he 
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really was, exquisitely sensible to every feeling;—but they were the 
natural result of a strong and well-regulated mind—of the conscious 
rectitude of his measures, and of the happy mildness of his disposition. 

The same benevolence and simplicity of heart strongly marked his 
manners and deportment, which were, in the highest degree, prepos- 
.sessing. They bespoke the total absence of any thing like moroseness 
in his nature. With the most playful vivacity, he assumed no superi¬ 
ority in conversation ; nor ever oppressed any man with the strength 
of his talents, or the brilliancy of his wit. It was matter of surprize 
how so much fire could be mitigated, and yet not enfeebled, by so much 
gentleness;—and how such power could be so delightful. Modesty 
was a striking feature in Mr. Pitt’s character; he was attentive to the 
humblest, and kindly patient to the weakest, opinions. No man was 
ever more beloved by his friends, or inspired those who had the happi¬ 
ness of living in his society with a more sincere and affectionate attach¬ 
ment. In his conduct, he was rigidly just, and strictly moral; and, as 
his virtues were greater, so were his failings less, than fall to the lot of 
most men. 


On the twenty-seventh of .January, the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Henry Lascelles, resolved, ** that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that the remains of the Right Honourable William Pitt 
be interred at the public cxpence, and that a monument be erected, in 
the collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, to the memory of that 
excellent statesman, with an inscription, expressive of the public sense 
of so great and irreparable a loss; and to assure his Majesty, that this 
House will make good the expences attending the same.” 

On the third of February, the House, on the motion of Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, further resolved, “ that an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, to represent to his Majesty, that this House, having received 
information that, on the death of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
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he left debts to a considerable amount, for the payment of w liich his 
property has been found insufficient, and being desirous to shew every 
testimony of their esteem and respect for the memory of the said Right 
Honourable William Pitt, most humbly beseech his Majesty to advance 
a sum, not exceeding forty thousand pounds, towards the payment of 
the said debts, and to assure his Majesty that this House w ill make good 
the same.” 

This sum was barely sufficient to discharge the debts which Mr. Pitt 
had contracted, and which had been, in a course of accumulation, during 
the whole period of his administration. His original private fortune 
was ten thousand pounds, and the late Duke of Rutland left him a legacy 
of three thousand. Immediately after his decease it w'as determined, 
that some person should examine into the state of his alPairs, and it was 
upon their estimate of the amount of his debts, and ol' th(‘ jirobable 
produce of his effects, that the forty thoiisund pounds was voted by Par¬ 
liament. Previous to his entrance into j)ublie life, Mr. Pitt’s expences 
never exceeded his income. But the inadequacy ot' tlic salary annexed 
to his appointments to meet the expenditure unavoidably attached to 
them, and the impracticability of attention, on the part of a man who 
had the affairs of an empire to regulate, to the economical regulations of 
his household, involved him in embarrassments. The only extra expences 
which he incurred were for improvements at Walmer and at Hohvood, 
which constituted, indeed, his only amusement, during his hours of 
relaxation, from official labours;—an amusement at once rational, con¬ 
genial, and honourable, to a great and virtuous mind, which never 
indulged in habits of dissipation, nor rioted in licentious enjoyments. 
He was buried (on the twenty-second of February) in Westminster 
Abbey, near the north door, in the aisle in which the monument of his 
father stands. His funeral w as a public one; and was attended by a 
considerable number of his political and private friends. The Dukes of 
York, Cumberland, and Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
several of the Bishops, and many Members, of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, were present. The monument to be erected to his memory, is to 
be placed over the tvest door of the Abbey. 
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Mamfesto of the British Government against France. 


The negotiation, whicli an anxious desire for the restoration of peace had induced his Majesty 
to open at Paris, having been abruptly terminated by the French Government, the King tljjnks 
it due to himself, and to his people, to state, in this public manner, the circumstances which have 
preceded and attended a transaction of so much importance to the general interests of Europe. 

It Is well known that, early in the present year, his Majesty, laying aside the consideration 
of many circumstances of difficulty and discouragement, determined to take such steps as were 
best calculated to open the way for negotiation, if any corresponding desire prevailed on the part 
of his enemies. He directed an overture to be made in his name, by his Minister in Switzer¬ 
land, for the purpose of ascertaining the dispositions of the French Government with respect 
to peace. The answer which he received in return was at once haughty and evasive; it afl'ccted 
to question the sincerity of those dispositions of which his Majesty’s conduct afforded so unequi¬ 
vocal a proof; it raised groundless objections to the mode of negotiation proposed by his 
Majesty; (that of a general congress, by which peace has so often been restored to Europe) 
but it studiously passed over in silence his Majesty’s desire to learn what other mode would be 
preferred by France, It, at the same time, asserted a principle which was stated as an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to all negotiation—a principle under which the terms of peace must have 
been regulated, not by the usual considerations of justice, policy, and reciprocal convenience ; 
but by an implicit submission, on the part of all the powers, to a claim founded on the internal 
laws and separate constitution of France, as having full authority to supersede the treaties 
entered into by independent states, to govern their interests, to controul their engagements, and 
to dispose of their dominion. 

A pretension in itself so extravagant, could, in no instance, have befei admitted, or even 
listened to for a moment. Its application, to the present case, led to nothing less tlian that 
France should, as a preliminary to all discussion, retain nearly all her conquests, and those par¬ 
ticularly in which his Majesty was most concerned, both from the ties of interest, and the 
sacred obligations of treaties ;—that she should, in like manner, recover back all that had been 
conquered from her in every part of the world ; and that she should be left at liberty to bring 
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forward such further demands, on all other points of negotiation, as such unqualified submis¬ 
sion on the part of those with whom she treated could not fail to produce. 

On sucli grounds as these it was sufficiently evident, that no negotiation could be esta- 
blislicd;—neither did the answer of his Majesty’s enemies afibrd any opening for continuing 
the discussion, since the mode of negotiation, offered by his Majesty, had been peremptorily 
rejected by them, and no other had been stated in which they were willing to concur. 

His Majesty was, however, not discouraged even by this result, from still pursuing such 
measures as appeared to hint most conducive to the end of peace; and the wishes of his ally, 
the Entperor, corresj)onding u Irh those which his Majesty had manifested, sentiments of a 
similar tendency were expressed on the part of his Imperial Majesty, at the time of opening 
the campaign ; but the continuance of the same spirit and principles, on the part of the enemy, 
rendered this fresh overture equally uJtsucccssful. 

While the Government of France thus persisted in obstructing every measure that could 
even open the way to negotiation, no endeavour was omitted to mislead the public opinion 
throughout all Europe, with respect to the real cause of the prolongation of the war, and to 
cast a doubt on those dispositions which could alone have dictated the steps taken by his Majesty 
and his august ally. 

In order to dcjjrive his enemies of all possibility of subterfuge or evasion, and in the hope 
that a just sense of the continued calamities of war, and of the increasing di.stresscs of France 
herself, might, at length, have led to more just and pacific dispositions, his Majesty renewed, in 
another form, and through the intervention of friendly powers, a proposal for opening nego¬ 
tiations for peace. The manner in which this intervention was received indicated the most 
hostile dispositions towards Great Britain, and, at the same time, afforded to all Europe a strik¬ 
ing instance of tliat injurious and offensive conduct which is observed on the part of the French 
Government towards all other countries. The repeated overtures made in his Majesty’s name 
were, nevertheless, of such a nature, that it was at last found impossible to persist in the 
absolute rejection of them, without the direct and undisguised avowal of a determination to 
refuse to Europe all hope of the restoration of tranquillity. A channel was therefore, at length, 

' indicated, through which the Government of France professed itself willing to carry on a 
negotiation ; and a readiness was expressed (though in terms far remote from any spirit of con¬ 
ciliation) to receive a Minister authorized by his Majesty to proceed to Paris for that purpose. 

Many circumstances might have been urged, as affording powerful motives against adopting 
this suggestion, until the Government of France had given some indication of a spirit better 
calculated to promote the success of such a mission, and to meet these advances on the part of 
Great Britain. The King’s desire, for the restoration of general peace, on just and honourable 
terms, his concern for the interests of his subjects, and his determination to leave to his 
enemies no pretext for imputing to him the consequences of their own ambition, induced him 
to overlook every such consideration, and to take a step which these reasons alone could 
justify. 
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The repeated endeavours of the French Government to defeat this inission in its outset, 
and to break off the intercourse thus opened, even before the first steps towards negotiation 
could be taken; the indecent and injurious language employed with a view to irritate the 
captious and frivolous objections raised for the purpose of obstructing the progress of the dis¬ 
cussion ; all these have sufficiently appeared from the official papers which passed on both sides, 
and which are known to all Europe. 

But above all, the abrupt termination of the negotiation has afforded the most conclusive 
proof, that at no period of it was any real wish for peace entertained on the part of the French 
Government. 

After repeated evasion and delay, the Government had at length consented to establish, as 
the basis of the negotiation, a principle proposed by 1^ Majesty, liberal in its own nature, 
equitable towards his enemies, and calculated to provide for the interest of his allies, and of 
Europe. It had been agreed, that compensation should be made to France, by proportionable 
restitutions from his Majesty’s conquests on that power, for those arrangements to which she 
should be called upon to consent, in order to satisfy the just pretensions of his allies, and to 
preserve the political balance of Europe. At the desire of the French Government itself. 
Memorials were presented by liis Majesty’s Minister, which contained the outlines of the terms 
of peace, grounded on the basis so estviblished, and in which his Majesty proposed to carry, to 
the utmost possible extent, the application of a principle so equitable with respect to France, 
and so liberable on his Majesty’s part. The delivery of these papers was accompanied by a 
declaration expressly and repeatedly made, both verbally and in writing, that his Majesty’s 
Minister was willing and prepared to enter, with a spirit of conciliation and fairness, into the 
discussion of the different points there contained, or into that of any other proposal or scheme 
of peace, which the French Government might wish to substitute in its place. 

In reply to this communication, he received a demand, in form the most offensive, and in 
substance the most extravagant, that ever was made in the course of any negotiation. It was 
peremptorily required of him, that, in the very outset of the business, when no answer had 
been given by the French Government to his first proposal, when he had not even learnt, in 
any regular shape, the nature or extent of the objections to it, and much less received from that 
Government any other offer or plan of peace, he should, in twenty-four hours, deliver in a 
statement of the final terms to which his court would, in any case, accede—a demand tending 
evidently to shut the door to all negotiation,- to preclude all discussion, all explanation, all pos¬ 
sibility of the amicable adjustment of points of difference; a demand in-its nature prepos¬ 
terous, in its execution impracticable, since it Is plain that no such ultimate resolution respecting 
a general plan of peace, ever can be rationally formed, much less declare^, without knowing 
what points are principally objected to by the enemy, and what facilities ke may be willing to 
offer in return for concession in those respects. Having declined compliance with this demand, 
and explained the reasons which rendered it inadmissible, but having, at the same time, expressly 
renewed the declaration of his readiness to enter into the discussion of the proposal he had 
conveyed, or of any other which might be communicated to him, the King’s Minister received 
BO other answer than an abrupt command to quit Paris in forty-eight hours. If, in addition to 
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such an insulti any further proof were necessary of the dispositions of those by whom it was 
offered, such proof would be abundantly supplied from the contents of the note in which this 
order was conveyed. The mode of negotiation, on which the French Government had itself 
insisted, is there rejected, and no practicable means left open for treating with effect. The 
basis of negotiation, so recently established by mutual consent, is there disclaimed, and, in its 
room, a principle clearly inadmissible is re-asserted as the only ground on which France can 
consent to treat; the very same principle which had been brought forward in reply to his 
Majesty’s first overtures from Switzerland, which had then been rejected by his Majesty, but 
which now appears never to have been, in fact, abandoned by the Government of France, 
however inconsistent with that on which they had expressly agreed to treat. 

It is therefore necessary that all Europe should understand, that the rupture of the 
negotiation at Paris does not arise fron|;the failure of any sincere attempt on the part of France, 
to reconcile, by fair discussion, the wws and interests of the contending powers. Such a 
discussion has been repeatedly invited, and even solicited, on the part of his Majesty, but has 
been, in the first instance, and absolutely, precluded by the act of the French Government. 

It arises exclusively from the determination of that Government to reject all means of 
peace—^a determination which appeared but too strongly in all the preliminary discussions; 
which was clearly manifested in the demand of an ultimatum, made in the very outset of the 
negotiation, but which is proved beyond all possibility of doubt by the obstinate adherence to 
a claim which never can be admitted—a claim that the construction which that Government 
affects to put (though, even in that respect, unsupported by the fact) on the internal constitu¬ 
tion of its own country, shall be received by all other nations as paramount to every known 
principle of public law in Europe, as superior to the obligations of treaties, to the ties of com¬ 
mon interest, to the most pressing and urgent considerations of general security. 

On such grounds it is that the French Government has abruptly terminated a negotiation, 
which it commenced with reluctance, and conducted with every inclination to prevent its final 
success. On these motives it is, that the further effusion of blood, the continued calamities of 
war, the interruptions of peaceable and friendly intercourse among mankind, the prolonged 
distresses of Europe, and the accumulated miseries of France itself are, by the Government 
of that country, to be justified to the world. 

His Majesty, who had entered into the negotiation with good faith, who has suffered no 
impediment to prevent his prosecuting it with earnestness and sincerity, has now only to lament 
its abrupt termination; and to renew, in the face of all Europe, the solemn declaration, that, 
wheiiever his enemjiss shall be disposed to enter on the work of a general pacification, in a 
spirit of concili.ition and equity, nothing shall be wanting on his part to contribute to the 
accomplishment of that great object, with a view to which he has already offered such consi¬ 
derable sjci ificts on his part, and which is now retarded only by the exorbitant pretensions of 
his enemies. 


Westi)ilmtcry iilth Dec. 179G 
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Protest of Earl EltzwtlUaniy against the A^ress of the House of Lords, 
to the 21if'07ie, on his Majesty s Speech, announcing the opening of 
a Negotiation for Peace with the French Republic. 


Dissentient, 

1st. Because, by this Address, amended as it stands, the sanction of the Lords is given to 
a series of measures, as ill-judged, with regard to their object, as they are derogatory from the 
dignity of his Majesty’s Crown, and from the honour of this kingdom. The reiteration of 
solicitations for peace to a species of power, with whose very existence all fair and equitable 
accommodation is incompatible, can have no other elFect than that which it is notorious all our 
solicitation have hitherto had. They must increase the arrogance and ferocity of the common 
enemy of all nations; they must fortify the credit, and fix the authority of an odious Govern¬ 
ment over an enslaved people; they must impair the confidence of all other powers in the 
magnanimity, constancy, and fidelity, of the British Councils; and it is much to be appre¬ 
hended it will inevitably tend to break the spring of that energy, and to lower that spirit which 
has characterised, in former times, this high-minded nation ; and which, far from sinking under 
misfortune, has even risen with the difficulties and dangers in which our country has been 
involved. 


2d. Because no peace, such as may be capable of recruiting the strength, oeconomising the 
means, augmenting the resources, and providing for the safety of this kingdom, and its inse¬ 
parable connections and dependencies, can be had with the usurped power now exercising 
authority in France, considering the description, the character, and the conduct, of those who 
compose that Government; the methods by which they have obtained theiy, power, the policy 
by which they hold it, and the maxims they have adopted, openly professed, and uniformly 
acted on, towards the destruction of all governments not formed on their model, and subervient 
to their domination. 

3d. Because the idea that this kingdom is competent to defend itself, its laws, liberties, and 
religion, under the general subjugation of aU Europe, is presumptuous in the extreme, contra- 
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dictory to the supposed motives for our present eager solicitations for peace, and is certainly 
contrary to the standing policy both of state and commerce, by which Great Britain has hitherto 
flourished. 

4th. Because, while the common enemy exercises his power over the several states of 
Europe in the way we have seen, it is impossible long to preserve our trade, or, what cannot 
exist without it, our naval power. This hostile system seizes on the keys of the dominions of 
these powers, without any consideration of their friendship, their enmity, or their neutrality; 
prescribes laws to them as to conquered provinces; mulcts and fines them at pleasure; forces 
them, without any particular quarrel, into direct hostility with this kingdom, and expels us 
from such ports and markets as she thinks fit; insomuch that, Europe remaining under its 
present slavery, there is no harbour which we can enter without her permission, either in a com¬ 
mercial or a naval character. This ^^eral interdict cannot be begged off; we must resist it by 
our power, or we arc already in a statw of vassalage. 

.5th. Because, whilst this usurped power shall continue thus constituted, and thus disposed, 
no security whatever can be hoped for in our colonies and plantations, those invaluable sources 
of our national wealth, and our naval power. This war has shewn that the power prevalent in 
France, by intentionally disorganjsing the plantation system, which France had in common with 
all other European nations; and, by inverting the order and relations therein established, has 
been able, with a naval force, altogether contemptible, and with very inconsiderable succours 
from Europe, to baffle, in a great measure, the most powerful armament ever sent from this 
country into the West Indies, and at an expence hitherto unparalleled ; and has, by the force 
of example, and by the efl^ects of her machinations, produced, at little or no expence to herself, 
either of blood or treasure, universal desolation and ruin, by the general destruction of every 
thing valuable and necessary for cultivation, throughout several of our islands, lately among 
the most flourishing and productive. The new system, by which these things have been 
efl'ectcd, leaves our colonies equally endangered in peace as in war. It is, therefore, with this 
general system, of which the West India scheme is but a ramification, that all ancient establish¬ 
ments are essentially at war for the sake of self-preservation. 

6th. Because it has been declared from the Throne, and, in effect, the principle has been 
adopted by Parliament, that there was no way likely to obtain a peace, commonly safe and 
honourable, but through the ancient aqd legitimate Government long established in France. 
That Government, in its lawful succession, has been solemnly recognized, and assistance and 
protection as solemnly' promised to those Frenchmen who should exert themselves in its 
restoration. The political principle upon which this recognition was made, is very far from 
being weakened by the conduct of the newly-invented Government. Nor are our obligations 
of good faith pledged on such strong motives of policy to those who have been found in their 
allegiance dissolved, nor can they be so, until fairly-directed efforts have been made to secure 
this great fundamental point. None have yet been employed with the smallest degree of 
vigour and perseverance. 

7th. Because the example of the great change made by the usurpation in the moral and 
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political world, more dangerous than all her conquests, is, by the present procedure, confirmed 
in all its force. It is the first successful example furnished by history of the subversion of the 
ancient Government of a great country, and of all its laws, orders, and religion, by the corrup¬ 
tion of mercenary armies, and by the seduction of a multitude bribed by confiscation to sedition, 
in defiance of the sense, and to the entire destruction of almost the whole proprietary body of 
the nation. The fatal effects of this example must be felt in every country. New means, 
new arms, new pretexts, are furnished to ambition; and new persons are intoxicated with 
that poison. 

8th. Because our eagerness in suing for peace may induce the persons exercising power in 
France erroneously to believe, that we act from necessity, and are unable to continue the war; a 
persuasion which, in the event of an actual peace, will operate as a temptation to them to renew 
that conduct which brought on the present war, neither s^l we have any of the usual securities 
in peace. In their treaties, they do not acknowledge ^e obligation of that law, which, for 
ages, has been common to all Europe. They have not the same sentiments, nor the same ideas, 
of their interest in the conservation of peace, which have, hitherto, influenced all regular Go¬ 
vernments ; they do not, in the same manner, feel public distress, or the private misery of their 
subjects; they will not find the same difficulty, on the commencement of a new war, to call 
their whole force into sudden action, where, by the law, eyery citizen is a soldier, and the 
person and properties of all arc liable, at once, to arbitrary requisitions. On the other hand, 
no attempt has been made to shew in what manner, whether by alliances, by force, military or 
naval, or by the improvement and augmentation of our finances, we shall be better able to resist 
tlieir hostile attempts, after the peace, than at the present hour. If we remain armed, we 
cannot reap the ordinary advantage of peace in oeconomy; if we disai'm, we shall be subject to 
be driven into a new war, under every circumstance of disadvantage, unless we now prepare 
ourselves to sufier, with patience and submission, whatever insults, indignities, and injuries, wc 
may receive from that insolent, domineering, and unjust power. 

9th. Because the inability of humbling ourselves again to solicit peace, in a manner which 
is a recognition of the French Republic, contrary to all the principles of w'ar, the danger of 
peace if obtained, the improbability of its duration, and the perseverance of the enemy 
throughout the interval of peace in their mischievous system, is not conjecture, but certainty. 
It has been avowed by the actual governors of France, at the very moment when they had 
before them our application for a passport. They chose that moment for publishing a State 
Paper, breathing the most hostile mind. In it they stimulate, and goad us by language the 
most opprobrious and ofiensive. They frankly tell us, that it is not our interest to desire peace, 
for that they regard peace only as the opportunity of preparing fresh means for the annihilation 
of our naval power. By making peace they do not conceal that it will be their object—“ to 
wrest from us our maritime preponderancy; to re-establish what they invidiously call the free¬ 
dom of the seas; to give a new impulse to the Spanish, Dutch, and French, marines ; and to 
carry to the highest degree of prosperity the industry and commerce of those nations,” which 
they state to be our rivals,—which they charge us with “ unjustly attacking, when wc can no 
longer dupe; and which they throughout contemplate as their own dependencies, united in 
arms, and furnishing resources for our future humiliation and destruction. They resort to that 
VoL. III. 5 I 
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well-known nntl constant allusion of tUeir’s to ancient history, by which, representing France 
as modern Rome, and England as modern Carthage,’’ they accuse us of national perfidy, and 
hold England up as an object to be blotted out from the face of the earth. They falsely assert 
that the English nation supports, with impatience, the continuance of the war; and has 
extorted all his Majesty’s overtures for peace “by complaints and reproaches;” and above all, 
not only in that passage, but, throughout their official note, they shew the most marked ad¬ 
herence to that insidious and intolerable policy of their system, by which they, from the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution, sought to trouble and subvert all the governments in Europe. 
They studiously disjoin the English nation from its Sovereign. 

10th. Because, having acted, throughout the course of this awful and momentous crisis, 
upon the principles herein expressed^ and after having, on the present occasion, not only fully 
reconsidered, and jealously exumine^4heir soundness and validity, but gravely attended to, and 
scrupulously weighed the merits of ffll'Uiosc arguments which have been offered to induce a 
dereliction of them, conscientiously adhering to, and firmly abiding by them, I thus solemnly 
record them, in justification of my own conduct, and in discharge of the duty I owe to my 
King, my Country, and general intcrt!sts of civil Society. 

Wr.NTWO R T! I Fl TZWI I.L M .V. - 
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Though a reference to the files of the Morning Chroni^t from the first dawn of the freiich 
revolution, to the day of this debate, would sujilcient1|r^Btify this remark } yet it may not be 
wholly useless to exhibit a few proofs of its justice.-~Ttte Duke of Bedford, it has been seen, 
insisted on the uniformity of its language and conduct, during the period in question. Two or 
three extracts will suffice to prove the correctness of his Grace’s assertion. “ In the dreadful 
scheme of requisition, which Mr. Pitt has resolved on, and which our representatives so 
“ cordially abet, no time is to be given for remonstrance. Our readers will see that it is to be 
“ hurried on with a degree of haste, almost unparalleled in the history of Finance. By the 
impediments which are flung in the way of meetings, it is utterly impossible for the 
** people to meet and express their sentiments^ in any way that can avail them on thd occasion. If 
“ there was a single man in the country, who, in his heart, thought, that the Pitt and Gren- 
“ viLLF. Bills were constitutional measures; this proof of their operation^ we think, will 
“ correct his eiror.” Morning ChronicUy Thursday, Dec, 7, 1797. 

“ It is proper the people should know, that they arc not prevented by the Pitt and 
“ Grenville Bills from meeting in the Old English constitutional manner, and to take into 
“ consideration the grievous nature, and alarming tendency, of the double, treble, and qua- 
“ druple assessment with which they are threatened.” Morning Chronicle, Monday, Dec. 11, 
1797. 


“ The rich will not be effected by the assessed taxes—even should they be more than trebled, 
** they would not be scratched by them.” M. C. Dec, 2. 

“ The style of living, which our pride and vanity, our love of fashion, &c. has introduced, 
“ must now yield to the imperious law of necessity." M, C. Dec. 2. 

“ It exempts the absolutely poor, and those who are so in the next degree.” M, C. Dec. 2. 

“ It is ridiculous to say, that the tax will not fall with the most merciless severity on the 
** poor.” M. C. Dec, 11. 

“ Wc recommend non-consumption agreements.’* 

2 
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“ We are afraid non-consumption agreements will become common.” M. C. Dec. 12. 

“ Non-consumption agreements will be impracticable during the present year, 8fc.” M. C. 
Dec. 11. 

If his Grace could descry uniformity in such language and conduct as this, (and many other 
instances of a similar nature might be adduced) he must l ave had not merely the faith which 
removes mountains, but the spirit which reconciles contradictions. 

The Earl of Derby, it has been seen, asserted, that the Morning Chronicle was never 
employed to undermine the religious and civil establishments of the country, and that it was dis¬ 
tinguished for its regard to the decen cig Aif^ private life, and by its disdain of all scandal on indivi¬ 
duals, &c. It will not be denied, tl:MH|tet|tant attempts to render religion itself an object of 
contempt and derision have a direct alip-' necessary tendency to undermine every religious esta¬ 
blishment. As to its attacks on the political establishments, it would be an endless task to quote, 
or even to refer to, them. If, however, the Earl of Derby will turn over the pages of “ the 
spirit of the Public Journals for 1797,” and read a dialogue, entitled, “ The Alarmist f and 
an address, “ To all the British dealers in blood and slaughter^ nvho arc under the rank of ensign f 
he will find ample grounds for retracting this hasty and inconsiderate assertion ; and, in the same 
collection, which is stocked with numerous extracts from the Morning Chronicle, his Lordship 
will sec an Essay, called, “ The Cries of Bacchusf in which the miracles of the Iloly Founder of 
the Christian Faith arc compared with those of the Pagan Deity ! 

When a solemn thanksgiving was ordered at St. Paul’s, by our pious Sovereign, for the suc¬ 
cess of his arms, the Morning Chronicle was the first to ridicule this act of national devotion. 

“ It is probable that the French will have a thanksgiving for their successes, on the same 
“ day as we have ours they will beat us, however, for they have Robespierre’s solemn thanks- 
“ giving for a model.” Morn. Chron. Dec. 18, 1797. It must be remembered, that the Pagan 
Farce, which the Morning Chronicle here recommends to the imitation of Englishmen, was 
devised by the atheistical philosophers of revolutionary France, and the principal part of it per¬ 
formed by a naked prostitute, who personated the Goddess of Reason j while Gobet, the consti¬ 
tutional Bishop of Paris, attended by his Clergy, made a formal abjuration of the Christian 
faith and worship ; craving mercy of the nation “ for having so long deceived them with the 
“ absurdities of the Impostor Christ, and his pretended Father, whose doctrines he now 
“ abjured with detestation and horror,” promising thenceforth to acknowledge no other Deity 
than Reason. 

On the 21st of December, the same paper ridiculed religion in the person of Mr. Wilber- 
force, who had recently published a book on the subject. 

“ Mr. Wilberforce would have been an admirable coadjutor to Oliver Cromwell, whose 
” seeking the Lord was of as much benefit to the country as Mr. Wilbcrforce’s looking into 
“ Jesus.” 
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Well might a contemporary writer, adverting to this paragraph, and others of a similar 
nature, say to the people of England, are they content to exchange rational liberty for 
anarchy, and the religion of their forefathers for atheism in its most horrid form ? If so, they 
will do well to attend to these zealots of infidelity—these faithful copyists of the Peredu Chesne; 
they are the mouth-pieces of the party., and they speak to us in thunder.” 

But, to have written a book in favour of religion was a crime which the writers in this 
paper could neither forgive nor forget, it seems, for it made that gentleman the constant pretext 
for their attacks on religion. 

In the Morning Chronicle of January, S, (1798) after calling “ Church and King” a 
scarecrow, the same writer observes, “ Mr., Wilberfqrfil^as yesterday the most conspicuous 
figure in Hyde Park ; the animal that bore him pmHpd avith a stately and solemn pace, as if 
“ conscious of being bestrode by a Godly man.” in the same paper—“ The esteem in 

“ which Mr. Wilberforce holds the cross of ChHst, and the Treasury Bench, cannot be 
“ expressed in terms of sufficient admiration.” And, returning to the charge three days after, 
(January 11th) this writer observes A correspondent cautions us against making a profane use 
“ of Mr. Wilbkrforce’s appearance on Sunday : that gentleman would not have been so 
“ UNGODLY as to gallop there without a sufficient reason. It was the fulfilment of some pro- 
“ phccy j and the horse he rode might be related to the White Horse of the Revelations.” 

I must content myself with a mere reference to further specimens of this impious trash, to 
be found in the Morning Chronicle of the 16th, 18th, and 19th of January; and of the 10th 
and 20th of February, 1798. Here I shall again use the words of that admirable writer, whose 
just sentiments on this subject I have already quoted. 

“ We intreat our readers to pause a moment in this place. They have seen a print, calling 
itself the mouth-piece of the rarty, and, undoubtedly, speaking its sentiments;—after persist¬ 
ing, for years, in extenuating our successes, aggravating our misfortunes, and insulting our 
necessities ; after reviling the whole system of our domestic economy, pouring every species of 
abuse on the mild and equitable distribution of justice here, and lavishing the most enthusiastic 
encomiums on the lawless and blood-stained tribunals of France,—they have seen it, we say, 
after all this, as if fearful that its detestable attempts might prove inadequate to the production 
of the great work of insurrection and murder, calling in the aid of Atheism, reviling the 
Cross of Christf and levelling its ridicule at the Creator, through the sides of a man who 
has no other claim to its abuse, than having written a book on the subject of religion.” Yes, 
and we have seen peers of the realm, sitting in their judicial capacity, vouching for the sound¬ 
ness of its principles, and the purity of its conduct;—we have seen men, whose word is equi¬ 
valent to the oath of less dignified Christians, assert that it contained nothing to undermine 
either the civil or the religious establishments of the country !” 

One word or two on its alleged “ regard to the decencies of private life; its disdain of all 
scandal on individuals, and of licentious personalities.” In order to deter the women of Great 
Britain from contributing to the support of the country, at this most critical period of its 
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history, the Morning Chronicle atip(!kcd, with the most malevolent indecency, a most respect¬ 
able lady, who resided in the vicinity of the capital, for no other reason than that she was 
reported to have added her mite to the voluntary contributions at the Bank, 

“ The alarm among the fair sex happily subsides. It arose from the mistake of an elderly 
“ lady, who read, in a newspaper, that the French had ravished (ravaged) all Europe.” Morn¬ 
ing CbronicUy January 29, 1798. 

The prostitutes of Jermyn Street have agreed to subscribe six nights to the cause of 
“ religiony because the etidy as Mr. Wilberforce says, sanctifies the meansP Morning Chronicle, 
February 20th. 

The patriotic lady, who had offence to this jacobin scribbler, was more 

pointedly attacked in various paragrapHtet, fortunately, without producing the desired edect. 
The only object, in extracting the few piuiiiges which have been quoted from the paper in 
question, is to shew what kind of new spirit had lately risen in the country, which Mr. Pitt had 
to encounter at this period y and farther, to demonstrate the excess to which the zeal, displayed 
by the leaders of the party, was carried j subduing alike all sense of public duty, all regard for 
truth, and all emotions of shame. Enough has been exhibited for this purpose, and the subject 
shall be dismissed in the words of a writer, who had viewed the licentious productions of the 
party with a more steady eye, a more correct judgment, and a more impartial mind, than were 
possessed by the noble persons whose notions of decency, propriety, consistency, and soundness 
of religious and political principles, have been here examined j—and who, in a solemn appeal 
to the people of England, on the danger of encouraging the circulation of such prints, briefly 
and aptly characterized them all, but more particularly that paper, wliich the leaders of the 
party in the House of l^ords selected as the theme of their panegyric. 

“ Are they Husbands ?—Chastity is continually treated by these papers with contempt 
or ridicule. Are they Fathers ?—Youthful modesty is put to the blush by gross inuendos, 
or downright indecencies, in every column. Are they Christians?—Revelation is an 
inexhaustible theme of mirth; the Cross of Christ is trampled on with savage exultation; 
and to look upon it with respect, is said to qualify a man for the friendship of an usurper and a 
murderer. Are they lovers of their King ?—He is belied and insulted in every page. 
Of their Country ?—It is invariably traduced, its constitution despised, its laws reviled, its 
power depreciated; nay, (a circumstance till now unheard of) its fleets and armies declared to 
be without energy and without courage, and utterly incapable of facing an enemy whom they 
have scarce ever met but to defeat.”* 


• It will not require the efforts of France to disarm us. Disgraced as we are, every puny 
whipster may take our sword.” Morning Chronicle, February 8, 1798. 



GENERAL INJ[)EX. 


A. 

Abercori), the Marquis of, proposes the same address 
in the House of Lords, that the Master of the Rolls 
had proposed in the House of Commons, respect¬ 
ing the proclamation for preventing seditious meet¬ 
ings and writings, and censures the society of the 
friends of the people, ii. lOt. 

Abercrombie, Sir Ralph, commands the first division 
of the army, in the expedition against Holland, in 
^799> id- 518. Effects a landing at the Holder, ib. 
5It). Repulses General Brune, ib. Commands 
the expedition to Egypt, in 1801, ib. G 77 . Lands 
in Aboukir Bay, ib. Attacks the French, on the 
road to Alexandria, ib. 680. Death of, ib. 681. 

Abingdon, the Earl of, supports Mr. Pitt’s Treasonable 
C<jn.spiracy Bill, ii. 3/3. Supports Lord Guildford’s 
address, respecting the rupture of the negotiation 
with France, in 1796, iii. 48. 

Aboukir, destruction of the French fleet at, iii. 324. 
Efl'ects of Nelson’s victory at, ib. 330. Landing of 
u British force at, in 1801, ib. 677. 

Acra, account of the siege of, iii. 487. Protection 
of, by Sir Sidney Smith’s squadron, ib. 488-9. 
Reinforcement of the garrison of^ ib. Flight ol 
Buonaparte from, ib. 4Q4. 

Adair, Mr. sent to St. Petersburgh by Mr. Fox, ii. 15. 
Favourably received by the Empress, ib. 16. 

Adair, Mr. Serjeant, supports the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and contends that a treasonable 
conspiracy actually existed in 1794, ii. 420. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Fox’s motion for the repeal of the new 
Treason and Sedition Acts, vindicates the Scotch 
judges against the aspersions of that gentleman, and 
attributes the attempt on the King’s life to the in¬ 
flammatory harangues of seditious societies, iii. 69. 

Adam, Mr. questions the legality of the sentences 
of the Scotch judges on Messrs. Muir and Palmer, 
for sedition ; and introduces a bill, for subjecting 
the sentences of the Scotch judges, in criminal 
cases, to an appeal to the House of Lords, ii.309. 
Loses his motion, ib. 310. Moves for a revisal of 
the proceedings of the Scotch Court of Justiciary, 
in the cases of Muir and Palmer, ib. Loses that 
motion also, ib. 312. ' Makes anotlier motion re¬ 
specting ther defects of the Scotch laws, which he 
likewise loses, ib. 

Adams, Daniel, committed for trial, on a charge of 
treasonable practices, ii. 353. Discharged, ib. 415. 

Adda, the defeat of the French on, by Suworrow, 
in 1799, iii; 510. 

Addington, Mr. chosen speaker of the House of 
Commons, in I789, i. 424. Re-elected speaker of 
the House of Commons, at the period of the Union, 
iii. 642. Resigns the Office of Speaker, ib. 649. 
Made First Lord of the 'I’reasurv, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ib. 654. Disappointed in ex¬ 


pecting the peace of Amiens to be permanent, ib. 
705. Extract from the “ Brief Memoirs of the 
Administration of," ib. 70 U. Weakness of the ad¬ 
ministration of, becomes apparent to the public, ib. 
7H. Makes overtures to Mr. Pitt, ib. 721. Ob¬ 
jects to the admission <d' the Lords Spencer and 
Grenville, and Mr. Windham, into the proposed 
new ministry, ib. Breaks off the negotiation, ib. 
722. Conduct of, after that event, ib. Resigns, 
ib. 724. Oppo.ses Mr. I’itt’s Army of Reserve 
bill, ib. 736. Created Viscount Sidmouth, ib. 772. 
(S^>fS^mouth, Lord,) 

A<)il|||||li, Mr. J. H. appointed one of the secretaries 
djnPVtreasury, in 1801, iii. 654. 

Adffiws, an, to llie King, carried in opposition to the 
■Pitt ministry, i. 13. 19. 81. Agreed to by the 
Irish Parliament, declaring tlie Prince of Wales 
regent, ib. 407. Received, and answered, by his 
Royal Highness, ib. 4O9. A joint, of both Houses 
of Parliament, on the second report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy, for investigating the books and 
papers of the seditious clubs, ii. 374. A loyal par¬ 
liamentary, presented to the King, after his escape 
from the mob, in 1795, ib. 514. 

Addresses, congratulatory, on the King’s recovery 
from illness, i. 422. Factious, from obscure Eng¬ 
lish societies, at Newington, Manchester, Nor¬ 
wich,' and London, to the French national assem¬ 
bly, ii. 156, 157- 

Administration, Pitt, formation of the, i, 44. Resolu¬ 
tions carried against the, ib. 65. Intended resigna¬ 
tion of, in 1800, iii. 645. 646. A list of the new, 
in 1801, ib. 654. General character of the, ib. 
655. Dissolution of the Addingtonian, in 1804, 
ib. 724. A list of the new, in 1804, ib. 73J. 

Admiralty, three of the Lords of the, proceed to 
Portsmouth, at the time of the mutiny, in 1797, 
iii. 78. Promise an increase of wages to the sea¬ 
men, ib. 79. Proceed to Sheerness, ib. 83. Mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Pitt, with the view to an inquiry into 
the criminal neglect of the, in. 1803, iii. 715, 719 j 

720. 

Advocate, the Ix)rd, opposes Mr. Adam’s motion for 
revising the proceedings of the Scotch Court of Jus¬ 
ticiary, in the cases of Muir and Palmer,ui.:SI 1. 

Adultery, remarks on the crime of, iii. 603. Speech 
of the Duke of Clarence on,. ib. 604,605. 

Adultress, an, a bill for preventing the marriage of, 
with her paramour, introduced by lord Auckland, 
iii. 604. Opposed by the Duke of Clarence, ib. 
605. Supported by the Lords Eldon, Hobart, and 
Grenville, and by the Bishops of Durham, Ro¬ 
chester, and London, and passed in the House of 
Lords, ib. 6O6. Supported, in the House of 
Commons, by Mr. Pitt, but thrown out by a ma¬ 
jority of 39, ib. 

African Negroes. (See Negroes, African.) 
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Ai.'c, f.'xci'llcnl sjH'ccl) of llu’ arclibihliop ofj i, 4S'2. 

Albans, iii. 'Favern, lufL-ting at tin*, to promote an 
union of parlies, i. fig. 

Alexander, the Einj)eror, accession of, to the throne 
of lliissia, iii. (i7(b Abolishes the innovations of 
his father, and releases the Knglish prisoners, ib. 
Makesp<?ace with England, ib. Keniorislranees of, 
against the murder of the Dnke D’Enghieti, ib. 

Refuses to accede to the lernts of the armis¬ 
tice, proposed by Buonaparte, after the battle of 
Austerliiz, ib. 774. 

Alexander, Mr.opp(wes lh(; Catholic Petition, iii. 7d8. 

Alexandria, arrival of the French at, iii. .'j'ifi. Sur¬ 
render of, to the allies, in 17 i}(j, ib. 513. Rattle 
of, in 1801, ib. (jSO, Surrender of, to tlie linglish, 
ib. 0 'S 2 . 

Alien Bill, the, introduction of, and reflections on, 
ii. 173 . Complained of by M. C;hatjV|^ and 
M. Le Rrun, ib. 174 . 

Aliens, French decree against, ii. S^P^iBill 
respecting, passed in ] 7 () 8 , ib. 1 - 11 . 

Alkmaar, a convention concluded at, in 1/<)?)> 
the evacuation of Holland, by the allied English 
and Russian army, hi. .524. 

Allegiance, modification of the oaths of, for tite Ro¬ 
man Catholics, i. 604. 

Alliance, treaty of, between the French and Dutch 
republics, ii. 452. 

Alps, passage of the, by Buonaparte, iii. 6 O 9 . 

Altcnkirchen, battle of, in 1796 , 11 . 593 . 

Alvinzy, General, defeats the French, near Verona, 
ii. 621. 

jimligu, the prosecution of the editor of, by Buo¬ 
naparte, for a libel, iii. 700 . 

American Rebellion. (See Rebellion, American.) 

Amiens, account of the treaty of, iii. 684. Remarks 
on the, ib. Defended by Mr. Pitt, ib. 687. Ap¬ 
proved by Mr. Fox, and his friends, ib. 689 . Con¬ 
demned by Mr. Windham, ib. Differences of 
opinion, respecting the, ib. 991 , Rupture of the, 
ib. 702 . 

Ammunition, &c. the importation, removal, or keep¬ 
ing of, prohibited in Ireland, iii. I 99 . 

Amnesty, a general, passed for all revolutionary 
crimes in France, i. 573. 

Amsterdam, taken pos.session of by the Duke of 
Brunswick, i. 24B. 

Anarcharsis Clootz, blasphemies, and execution of, 

ii. 398 . 

Anecdote, a curious, relating to the deputation from 
all the nations of the earth, to the P'ronch national 
assembly, i. 570 . 

Angelo, St. surrender of the castle of, to the French, 

iii. 313. 

Annual Register. (Sec Register, Annual.) 

Antoinette, Queen of France, magnanimity of, i. 
523. Escapes assassination, ib. 524, 525. ii. 146. 
Confined in the temple, ii. 147 . Trial and murder 
of, ib. 2S4, 285. 

Antrim, the town of, attacked by the rebels, iii. 257. 

Antwerp, a congress holden at, ii. 274 . 


Appendix B. i. 013. Treaty of commerce and navi¬ 
gation betwten England and France.—C. i. 629 . 
1 realy of defensive alliance between England and 
Holland.— I), i. IVeaty of defensive alliance be¬ 
tween England and Prussia, 633. List of the 
iiiembers who voted for, and against, Mr. Pitt’s 
motion resjx'cting the regency, i. (j36. 

Appendix A. ii. 029 . Account of the number of 
criminals executed in London and Middlesex, from 
1749 to I 8 O 6 .—B. ib. 637 . Proclamation for pie- 
venting seditious mceting.s and writings.—C. ib. 
6 . 39 . Letter from General Dumouriez to Lord 
Auckland.—D. ib. 640. Proposed resolution of 
Parliament, censuring Ministers for their conduct 
towards the French Republic. 

Aijpendix A. iii. 787 . Manifesto of tlio British go¬ 
vernment against France, in 1706.—B, ib. 79 I- 
Protest of Ear] Fitzwilliam, against the opening of 
a negotiation for peace with the French Republic. 
C. ib. 795 . Disaffected extracts from the Morning 
Chronicle. 

Appenzell, the canton of, refuses the civic oath pro¬ 
posed by General Schauenbourg, iii. 295 . 

Aran, assembling of the Swiss directory, and Legis¬ 
lative body, at, iii. 294 . 

Archdall, Mr. defends Mr. Pitt, against the attacks of 
Sir Francis Burdelt, iii. 693 . 

Arcole, defeat of the Austrians at, in 1796 , ii. 621 . 

Arcot, parliamentary discussions concerning the debts 
of the Nabob of, i. 121 . 

Aristocrats, French, marked out as objects of pro¬ 
scription and murder, i. 441 . 478 . 508. 

Aristocrat, ludicrous definitions of the term, i, 478 . 

Arklow, defeat of the Irish rebels at, iii. 256. 

Armagh, ferocious conduct of the Papists in, iii. 176 . 

Armament, Russian, ii. 7- 

Armed Neutrality. (See Neutrality, armed.) 

Armies, standing, Mr, Pitt’s remarks on, i. 273 . 

Armistice, termination of the, between the Austrians 
and French, in 1796 , ii. 592 . Conclusion of an, 
between the French and NeajwlitanS, in 1799 , 

I 342. Conclusion of an, between Buonaparte anil 
General Melas, after the battle of Marengo, ih. 
610 . Ditto, between General Moreau and General 

! Kray, ib. 611 . 

Armorial Bearings. (Sec Bearings, armorial.) 

Arms, &c. the importation, removal, or keeping, of, 
prohibited in Ireland, iii. I 99 . 

Army, attempts to seduce the, ii. 226 . Proposed 
augmentation of the, in 1795j ib. 452. Opposed 
by Mr. Fox, ib. 453. Supported by Mr. Pitt, ib. 
454. I’ay of the, increased, iii. 87. Means taken 
fur recruiting the, in 1799 , ib. 550, British, retreat 

• of the, from Holland, ii. 431. Austrian, stale of 
the, in l/pp, iii. 504. French, state of the, in 

17.00. ib.‘' 

Asgill, Sir Charles, drives the rebels from Castlc- 
comer, iii. 267 . 

Ashley, -, sent, as an agent, to Paris, by the 

society of United Britons, hh 382. 

Asiatic League. (See League, Asiatic.) 
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Asiatic Delinquents. (See Delinquents, Asiatic.) 

Assalini, opinion of, respecting the plague at Jaffa, 
iii. 4S2. 

Assembly, French National, formation of the, (vol. i.) 
451. Oath taken by the members of the, 453. 
Adjourn to the Tennis Court, ib. Swear not to 
separate, 458. Sit in the church of St. Louis, 4tj3. 
Declare their persons inviolable, 473. Joined by 
the nobles and clergy, 481. Address the King, to 
remove the troops which had been stationed for 
the protection of the capital, 486.4t)2. 49(). Send 
a deputation to Paris, to announce the King's orders 
for the departure of the troops, 502. Abolish feu¬ 
dal rights, 510. Suppress tithes, 512. Pass several 
illegal resolutions, 513, 514. Resolve on removing 
to Paris, 526. Hold their first sittings there, ib. 
Receive a congratulatory .address from the Knglish 
Revolution Society, 530. Consider it inexpedient 
to support Spain, in her hostile conduct towards 
England, 564. Annul armorial bearings, and other 
honorary distinctions, 568. Reward the comjucrors 
of the Bastille, 50(). Harangued by Anacharsis 
Clootz, 570 . Pass a general amnesty Ibr ail revo¬ 
lutionary crimes, 573 . Refuse to pass a similar 
amnesty, for persons accused of opposing the revo¬ 
lution, ib. Thrown into a tumult, by the si^eech 
of the president, Frondeville, 574 . Order Fronde- 
ville to be imprisoned in his own house, 575. De¬ 
stroy the freedom of debate, (vol. ii.) 44. Perse¬ 
cute the non-juring priests, 45. Confused by the 
appearance of the King, 49 . Alarmed at the escape 
of the King, 55. Assume the whole regal power, 
ib. Prevent the reading of a loyal declaration, 57 . 
Discuss the motion of Pethion, for arraigning and 
trying the King, ib. Complete the new constitu¬ 
tion, ib. Dissolved, 58. Meeting of the new, 
12t). Declare themselves a Legislative National 
Assembly, and swear fidelity to the King, and the 
Constitution, 121. Break their oath, ib. Vote an 
address to the King, for an immediate dispersion 
of the emigrants in Germany, 127 . Compliment 
Anarcharsis Clootz, on his harangue for revolu¬ 
tionising the neighbouring states, ib. Receive the 
seditious addresses of some obscure Dutch and 
English societies, and of rebels from Liege and the 
Austrian Netherlands, 129 . Encourage rebellion 
in those i-tates, ib. Declare war against Austria, 
133. P.ay General Dumouriez for secret services, 
J 39 . Pension Pftion and Roland, ib. Pass decrees 
for disbanding the guards, for forming a camp of 
twenty thousand Jacobins, and for banishing the 
nou-juring priests, 142, 143. Receive, and com¬ 
pliment, Santerre and his ruffians, 144. Swear 
to suffer no change in the exi.sting constitution, 145. 
Receive addresses from the sections, denianding 
the deposition of the King, 147 . Suspend the 
functions of royalty, and vest the supreme power in 
an executive council, ib. 

Assignats, first issued in France, i. 567 . Bdl for 
prohibiting the circulation of, in England, ii. 383. 

Associations, treasonable, proclamations against Irish, 
iii. 212. 

Vol. hi. 


Association, T.oyal, happy effects of ibo first, m 
England, ii. i64. Names of the Committee of 
the, ib. 165 . Abused by the Opposition, in Parlia¬ 
ment, ib. 170 . 

Atheism, the first fruits of French liberty, ii. 1 75. 

Athens, the citizens of, subject to a Test Law, i. 216 . 

Athol, the Duke of, account of the bill of, for pre¬ 
venting the marriage of an adultrcss with her para¬ 
mour, ii, 603. 

Attoriiies, duty on the indentures, and admission of, 

ii. 316 . Catholics allowed to practise as, iii. 185. 

Attorney-General, the, introduces a bill for prevent¬ 
ing traitorous correspondence, ii. 230. Supports 
the principle of voluntary contributions, for the 
defence of the country, ib. 31 9 . Produces various 
seditious libels, in .Parliament, ib. 528. Supports 
the Pitt and Grenville bills, for preventing treason 
and sedition, ib. 529 . Introduces a bill for regu- 
latiftg the printing and publishing of Newspapers, 

iii. 154. I'lic bill passed into a law, ib. 159 . 
The Irish, attack of the opposition on, respecting 
the prosc*cution of the sheriffs of Dublin, ib. 164. 

Avenche, a Swiss peasant, intrepidity, and death, of, 
iii. 288. 

Avignon, massacres at, ii, 125. Annexation of, to 
France, ib. 135. 

Auckland, Lord, reccive.s a letter, from General 
Dumouriez, at the Hague, reijne-stiitg a confe¬ 
rence with his lordship, atid with M . Von Spieg- 
hel, ii. 196 . Memorial presented by, to the 
States-General of Holland, ih. 217 , 218. 238. Pre¬ 
cautions suggested by, to the Dutcit government, 
for defeating Dumouricz’s plan of invasion, ib. 
235. Personally disavows tlie improper motives 
which liad been imputed to him, respecting the 
memorial v\'hich lie had presented to the States- 
General of Holland, ib. 244, Supports the con¬ 
duct of the British government, on l^ord Guildford’s 

I motion respecting the rupture of the negotiation 
with France, in 1796 , iii. 48. Supports the Income 
Tax, ib. 373 . Introduces a bill for preventing the 
marriagt! of an adultress with the object of her 
criminal attachment, ib. ()03. Carries (he measure 
in the Lords, but loses it in the Commons, by a 
majority of thirty-nine, ib. Appointed one of the 
Postmaslers-gcneral, in 1801, ib. 654. Opposes 
the Catholic Petition, ib. 745 . 

August, the third of, memorable sitting of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, on, i. 510. Memorable conspiracy 
of the tenth of, ii. 147. 

Augustine, St. the tomb of, at Pavia, plundered by 
theFrench, ii. 6l4. 

Aulic Ctiuncil. (Sec Conned, Aulic.) 

Austcrlitz, the battle of, iii. 774. 

Austria and Holland, hostilities between, i. 118, 119 . 
Treaty between, ib. 159 . 

Austria, at war w'ith Turkey, i. 258. Declaration 
of, respecting France, ii. 582. War declared 
against, by France, ib. 133. Manifesto of, against 
France, ib. 137. 

Austria and Prussia, combined forces of, enter France, 
ii. 14g. Evacuate the French territory, ib. 152. 

5 K. 
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Austria, reflections on the conduct of, in the dis¬ 
memberment of Poland, ii. 484. Favourable dis¬ 
position of, in 1798 , iii. 333. Unprincipled con¬ 
duct of the Cabinet of, during the campaign of 
I7gg, ib. 5J5. Accession of, to the new confe¬ 
deracy against France, ib. 774. The Emperor of, 
signs the treaty of Presburgh, ib. 

Austrian Army, successes of the, against the French, 

ii. 269 . 

Austrians, amount of the forces of the, at the open¬ 
ing of the campaign, in i7g0, ii. 593 . 607 , 608. 
Losses of the, during the Italian campaign of 1796 , 
ib, G 25 , 626 . Retreat of the, from the Taglia- 
mento, in 1797 » hi- 96 . 

B. 

Baden, the Prince of, raised to the dignity of Elector, 

iii. 697 . Base conduct of, respecting the murder 
of the Duke D’Enghien, ib. 732. 

Baliar, famine at, i. 34. 

Bailly, M. apprized of the French King’s intention to 
hold a royal session, i. 457. 46'1. Falsehood ut¬ 
tered by, ib. 476 . Appointed Mayor of Paris, ib. 
503. Execution of, ii. 287. 

Baker, Mr. proposes and carries a strong resolution 
respecting the privileges of Parliament, subse¬ 
quently to the rejection of Mr. Fox’s India Bills, 
i. 40. 

Baliinahinch, the town of, asserted by Lord Clare 
to be one of the rankest citadels of treason in Ire¬ 
land, iii. 234. 

Ballynaninck, surrender of General Humbert at, iii, 

271 , 

Baltic, the, account of the expedition to, in 1801, iii. 

672. 075. 

Baltingglass, the town of, attacked by the rebels, iii. 
254. 

Bancal, one of the four commissioners detained by 
General Dumouriez, account of, ii. 246. j 

Bank of England, refusal of the, to discount bills in 
1793, ii. 248. Extraordinary run on the, iii. 53. 
Causes of, ib. 54. Payment of cash at the, stopped, 
by an Order in Council, in 1797> ib. 155. A 
secret committee proposed, and appointed, to in¬ 
vestigate the affairs of the, ib. 158. 160. Assets 
of the, proved to exceed its debts, ib, 159. An 
Act passed to enable the directors to issue notes in¬ 
stead of cash, conformably to an Order in Council, 
ib. 160, Amount of the notes of the, in circula¬ 
tion, from 1783 to 1797» ib. 164, l65. 

Bankers, the Dublin, pass resolutions against the Irish 
Union, iii. 415. 

Banking, Mr. Pitt’s explanation of the true principle 
of, iii. 64. 

Bantry Bay, attempt of the French to land at, in 
1796 , iii. 212 . 

Baraillou, M. motion of, for limiting the application 
of the French Decree of December 24, 1792 , to 
those powers with whom the French were actually 
at war, ii. 200 . 

Barbarity, horrible instances of French, ii. 138,139. 


Barclay, the Protestant schoolmaster of Forkh'ill, mur¬ 
der of, by the Papists, iii. 179 . 

Barham, Mr. makes a motion for the recall of cer¬ 
tain Proclamations issued by Sir Charles Grey and 
Sir John Jervis, at Martinique, as oppressive and 
unjustifiable, ii. 477- The motion lost, by the 
previous question being carried, ib. 479 ., 

Barham, Lord, chosen First Lord of the Admiralty, 
iii. 772 . 

Baring, Sir Francis, opposes the Income Tax, iii, 362. 

Barlow, Joel, seditious conduct of, ii. 159 . 

Barmond, the Abbe de, arrest ofj i. 573. 

Barnave, atrocious sneer of, in the National As¬ 
sembly, i. 506. Execution of, ii. 287. 

Barracks, debate respecting the proposed erection of, 
ii. 225. 

Barras, the only member of the old French Directory, 
re-elected in June, 1799j hi- 52g. Resigns his 
seat, ib. 532. 

Barrere, exclamation of, on the evacuation of Toulon 
by the English, ii. 296 . Accuses Mr. Pitt of con¬ 
triving a plot for the assassination of Robespierre, 
ib. 401. 

Barrington, Lord, supports Mr. Pitt’s Treasonable 
Conspiracy Bill, ii. 373. 

Barristers, Catholics allowed to practise as, iii. 185. 

Bartlielemi, M. applied to by Mr. Wickham, re¬ 
specting tlie desire of the French Government for 
peace, in 1796’> ii. 578. Communicates the an¬ 
swer of the Directory on the subject, ib. 579 . 
Succeeds Letourneur in the Directory, iii. 104. 
Arrested, and sent to Guiana, ib. 

Basil, seizure of the Bishopric of, by the French, iii. 
282. 

Bastille, attack and surrender of the, i. 493 . 496 . 
Conquerors of the, rewarded by the National As¬ 
sembly, ib. 568. Destruction of the, commemo¬ 
rated at Birmingham, ii. 38. 

Bassano, defeat of the Austrians at, in 1796 , ii. 621 . 

Basset, Sir Francis, supports the Pitt and Grenville 
Bills for preventing Treason and Sedition, and 
proves the connection between the seditious meet¬ 
ings at Copenhagen-house and the subsequent 
attack upon the King, in 1795, ii. 529 . 

Bavaria, projected exchange of, for the Austrian Ne¬ 
therlands, i. 158. Elector of^ makes peace with 
France, in 1796 , ii. 602. Proposed subsidy to, in 
1800, iii. 590 . Entrance of the French into, in 
1800, ib. 610 , Prince of, raised to the dignity of 
Elector, ib. 697 . 

Bazire, M. defends the massacres at Avignon, ii. 125. 

Bearings, armorial, suppression of, in France, i. 568 . 
Duty on, in England, iii. 

Beaufoy, Mr. moves for a repeal of tlie Corporation 
and Test Acts, i, 217 . Fallacy of the argument 
of, exposed, ib. 218. Answered by Lord North, 
ib. 219 . Loses his motion, ib. 224. Revives the 
discussions on the Test and Corporation Acts, ib. 
424. 

Beaulieu, General, defeats the French, at Dego, in 
1796, ii. 609. 
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Bedford, the Duke of echoes, Mr. Fox’s resolutions, 
for condemning the war, and censuring the con¬ 
duct of Ministers, (vol. ii) 380. Moves for o}>en- 
ing a negotiation with France, in 1795,443. Sup¬ 
ports Lord Guildford’s address, on the rupture of 
the negotiation with France, in (vol, iii.) 

48. Moves an addre.ss t(j the King, for the re¬ 
moval of Ministers, 89. Loses his motion, by 
ninety-one against fourteen, ib. Opposes Lord j 
Minto’s motion, for the fine and imprisonment of j 
the printer and proprietor of the Morning Chro-1 
nicle, for a libel on the House of Lords, 152. ] 
Moves an amendment to Lord Minto’s motion,; 
which is rejected, 153. Opposes the Income Tax, | 
373. Advances an erroneous position, respecting' 
tithes, 374. Defends the conduct of the First 1 
Consul, 556. Imputes Lord Grenville’s attack 
upon the character of Buonaparte, to littleness of 
mind, ib. Moves an address, to compel Ministers ■ 
to open a negotiation with France, 557* Loses 
his motion, ib, 

Bedingfield, Mr. rescues the King from the mob, ii. 
512. 

Belfast, petition from the inhabitants of, for a reform 
in the Irish Parliament, rejected, i. 143. Plunder 
of the King’s stores at, by the rebels, iii. 212. 
Trade of, ib. 237- 

Belgrave, Lord, supports the propositions of Mr. Pitt 
respecting the regency, i. 373. Moves an amend¬ 
ment on Mr. Nicholls’s motion, respecting the 
alleged dismissal of Mr. Pitt, iii. 694. Carries his 
amendment, in Mr, Pitt's favour, by a large ma¬ 
jority, ib, 695. 

Bellegarde, General, expels the French from the 
Grisons, iii. 506. 

Bellew, Dr. the Popish bishop of Killala, asserted 
to have encouraged the Irish priests to join the 
French, iii. 270. 

Belliard, General, surrenders Grand Cairo to the 
English, in 1801, iii. 681, 

Bells, church, converted into cannon, by the 
French, ii 276. 

Belluna, gallant resistance of an Austrian detach¬ 
ment at, in 1797» i'i- O®- 

Bengal, famine at, i. 34, 

Beresford, Mr. dismissed from his situation under 
the Irish government, by Earl Fitzwilliara, ii. 
464. Character of, by Earl Fitzwilliam, ib. Ditto, 
by the Marquis Townshend, the Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, the Earl of Westmoreland, and Lord 
Auckland, ib, 465. 

Bergen, evacuation of, by the French, in 1799, iii. 
521. 

Berlin, treaty of, between the King of Pnissia, and 
the electors of Brunswick Lunenburgh, and of 
Saxony, i. 158. 

Bemadotte, General, defeated by General Nauendorf, 
in 1796, ii. 599. Appointment of, as ambassador 
at Vienna, iii. 300. Arrests M. D’Antraigues, an 
emigrant, in the Russian service, ib. 301. Igno¬ 
rance of, as to the qualifications of an ambassador, 
ib. Displays the tri-coloured flag, and attempts 


to excite an insurrection at Vienna, ib. Assailed 
by the populace, ib. 302. I.,eaves Vienna, ib. 
303. 

Berne, weakness of the government of, iii. 278. 
Recall of Mr. Wickham, the British Minister, 
from, ib. 282, The constitution of^ changed by 
the Senate, ib. 284. Surrender of, by capitulation, 
ib. 286. The government of, abused by Buona¬ 
parte, for protecting Mallet du Pan, ib. 288. 
The Secret Council of, pronounce a sentence of 
banishment against Mallet du Pan, ib. The 
Senate of, prepare a ball. See. in honour of Buo¬ 
naparte, ib. 289. 

Berthier, M. murder of, i. 505. , 

Berthier, General, enters Rome, in 1798, iii. 311. 
Engages to respect the government, declaring his 
sole object to be the punisluucnt of the persons 
who killed General Duphot, ib. 312, Obtains 
possession of the castle of St. Angelo, and libe¬ 
rates all the convict.s in Rome, ib. 313. Makes 
a triumphal eniry into the capital, ib. 314. De¬ 
stroys the papal government, and converts it into 
a republic, ib. Plants the tree of liberty in the 
Capitol, ib. Sends the Pope from Rome, and 
plunders the Vatican, ib. 31.5. Pimployed by Buo¬ 
naparte, to enforce his orders, for the murder 
of 3,800 Turkish prisoners, at Jaffa, iii. 481. 
Made war minister, by the French Consuls, ib. 544. 

Bertrand, M. resigns bis situation in the French 
cabinet, ii. 138. 

Billaud Varennes, barbarous remark of, respecting 
pregnant women, ii. 395. Supports Tallien in 
bis attack upon Robespierre, ib. 406. 

Binasco, the village of, burnt and depopulated by 
Buonaparte, in 1796> 614. 

Birmingham, seditious hand-bills circulated at, ii, 38, 
Riots at, ib. 39. 96. Daggers manufactured at, 
ib. 175. 

Biron, the Due de, execution of, ii. 396. 

Birth.s, repeal of the tax on, ii, 316, 

Boetzelaer, the governor of Williamstadt, gallant 
conduct of, ii. 238. 

Bois-le-duc, surrender of, to the French, ii. 392. 
Treachery and cowardice of the commander of, 
who put 400 French emigrants to the sword, ib. 

Bologna, seizure of, by the French, iii. 317. 

Bolton, account of a meeting of dissenters at, i. 551. 

Bolton, Lord, opposes the Catholic Petition, iii. 745. 

Bon, General, the division of, employed by Buona¬ 
parte, to murder 3,800 'Turkish prisoners, at 
Jaffa, iii. 481. Death of, ib. 493. 

Bond, Mr. Oliver, admits that the Irish rebels would 
not be satisfied with any concessions whatever, 
iii. 220. Apprehension of, ib. 248. Tri^, con¬ 
viction, and banishment, of, ib, 269, 

Bonney, John Augustus, committed for trial on a 
charge of treasonable practices, iii. 354, Dis¬ 
charged, ib. 415. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, memorable speech of, re¬ 
specting the revolution effected by Buonapartfi, 
after his return from Egypt, iii. 543. Inconsis¬ 
tency of, ib, 540. 543. 
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Bourdeaux, the archbishop of, joins (he National 
Assembly, i. 462. Made keeper of tlie Seals, ib. 
507. 

Bourne, Mr. S. appointed one of the secretaries of 
the treasury, in 1804, iii, 731. 

Boyd and Benfield, motion respecting money advanced 
to the house of, by Mr. I’itt, iii. 755. 

Bragge, Mr. moves an amendment to Mr. Fox’s 
motion, approving the conduct of Mr. Pitt, in 
transmitting money to the Emperor of Germany, 
without the authority of Parliament, iii. 39 . His 
amendment carried, by two hundred and eighty- 
live against eighty-one, ib. 42. Supports Sir H. 
Mildmay’s bill, for preventing British subjects 

• from taking the veil, iii, 600 . 

Brand’s, the Tate Rev. J. notice respecting a letter of, 
to Mr. Gifford, “ on Buonaparte’s proposals for 
opening a negotiation for peace,” Ucc. iii. 593 . 
Extracts from his pamphlet respecting the scarcity 
of corn, in 1800, ib. 620 . 627 . 

Braughall, Thomas, apprehended on charges of high 
treason, iii. 186. 

Broad, new, act to prevent the sale of, in 1800, iii. 

r>97. 

Breda, surrender of, through the treachery of its 
governor, ii. 237 , 

Bremen, arrival of the English at, from Holland, in 
the winter of 1794 - 5 , ii. 452. 

Brenla, passage of the, by the Austrians, ii. 620. 

Breteuil, the Baron do, succeeds M. Neckar, as 
Prime-minister of France, i. 491 . 

Breton Club, addresses of the, to the National As¬ 
sembly, i. 505. 

Breze, the Marquis de, apprises the President, Bailly, 
of the King’s intention to hold a royal session, i. 
457 , 458. 

Bricks, new duty on, ii. 316. 

Bridport, l.ord, defeats the French fleet, otf 
L'Orient, ii. 503. Instructed by the commis¬ 
sioners from the Admiralty, to inform tlie seamen 
of his fleet, that their grievances should be re¬ 
dressed, iii. 7b- 80. 

Brissac, the Duke de, impeachment and murder of, 
ii. 142. 

Brissot, M. first makes himself conspicuous, ii. 57 . 
Defends the massacres of the Whites, at St. 
Domingo, ib. 125. Insists on the policy of war, 
ib. 128. 131, 132. 134. Libels the King, ib. I 87 . 
Calls for his deposition, ib. 146. He.ads the Gi¬ 
rondists, ib. 268 . 279 . True picture of France by, 
after the murder of the King, ib. 280. Answered 
by Camille Desmoulins, ib. 281. Arrest of, ib. 
282. Impeachment and trial of, ib. 285, 286. 
Condemnation and execution of, ib. 287 . Charged 
by Robespierre, with occasioning the M'ar between 
England and France, ii. 295 . Extract from a 
memorable report t)f, respecting the convention 
with the people of Geneva, iii. 275. 

Brissotin Ministry, formation of a, ii. 138. 

Britons, United, society of the, send Ashley, as their 
agent, to Paris, iii. 382. 


Brittany, English plan of co-operation with the loy¬ 
alists of, ii. 317 . 

Broglio, Marshal, appointed Commander in Chief of 
the forces in the Isle of France, i. 484. 

Brown, Mr. defends the Established Church, in Ire¬ 
land, on the subject of tithes, against the attacks of 
Mr. Grattan, iii. 169 . 

Brown, Colonel, murder of, in the Irish insurrection 
of 1803, iii. 739 . 

Brueys, Admiral, comparison of, with Leonida.s, 
iii. 334. 

Bruges, the sluices of the canal of, destroyed by Sir 
Eyre Coote and Capt. Popham, in 1798, iii. 327. 

Brun, M. complaint of, res[jecting the Alien Bill, 

ii. 174 . 

Brune, General, enters Switzerland, in February, 
1798 , iii. 281. Issues a proclamation respecting 
the objects of the French Directory, ib. Concludes 
a truce with the Swiss, ib. 285. Proposes to divide 
Switzerland into three republics, ib. 2 gi. Declares 
the Helvetic Republic one and indivisible, ib. 
Commands the French and Dutch army in Hol¬ 
land, in 1799 , j*’- 5 19 . Attacks General Aber¬ 
crombie, and is repulsed, ib. J larasses the English 
army in its retreat, ib. 522. Concludes a conven¬ 
tion with the Duke of York for the evacuation of 
Holland, ib. 52-1. 

Brunswick, resignation of the Duke oi, i. 116 . Enters 
Holland at the head of a Prussian army, ib. 2-1 1 >. 
Takes possession of Amsterdam, and restores the 
Stadtholder, ib. 249 . Enters France at the head of 
the Prussian army, ii. 149 . Ordered to propose a 
suspension of hostilities, ib. 150. Compelled to 
re-cross the Rhine, ib. 393 . 

Brunswick, Prince Frederick of, defeats the French 
at Bruggen, ii. 269 . 

Brussels, negotiations at, i. 100 . 

Bry, Jean de, .selection of, by the Directory, as one of 
the French Pleniiiotentiaries at Rastadt, iii. 299 . 

Buckingham, the Marquis of, announces the King’s 
indisposition to the Irish Parliament, i. 407 . Re¬ 
fuses to transmit the address, declaring the Prince ot 
Wales Regent, ib. 408. Dismisses Mr. Ponsouby 
and his friends from their situations under the Irish 
Government, ib. 417 . Appointed Viceroy ot Ire¬ 
land in 1787 , iii. l67> Account of the adminis¬ 
tration of, ib. 

Buckinghamshire, the Earl of, obtains the Chancel¬ 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, iii. 77^- Bc- 
signs, ib. 773. 

Buckner, Admiral, oflers the King’s pajdon to the 
mutineers at the Nore, which is refused, iii. 82. 

Budget, outline of the, for 1784, i. 136.—for 1787, 
ib. 224.—for 1788 , ib. 275.-for 1789 , ib. 4'25.-— 
for 1790 , ib. 555.—for 179 I, ii. 32.—tor 1792, ib. 
69 .—for 1793 , ib. 228.—for 1794, ib. 315.—for 
1795 , ib. 443.—for 1796 , ib. 565.—for 1797> i>'- 
17 .—for 1798 , ib. 119 . - for 1799 , ib. 344. 374. 
— lor 1800, ib. 596 .—for 1801, ib. 651. 

Bull, a letter from 'Phomas to his brother John, ii, 170 , 

Bviouiipartf^, Napolcone, said to have presided at the 
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massacres of Toulon, (vol. ii.) 279 . Heads the 
Conventional troops against the Parisians, on the 
5 th of October, l^gj, 500. Marries Madame 
Beauharuois, in 179^» Receives the command 
of the army of Italy, ib. Defeats the Austrians 
at Montelisino, 6O8. Crosses the Po, 6 og. Storms 
the Bridge at Lodi, tilO. Carries it, 611 . Trans- 
mits a false and exaggerated account of his victory 
to the Directory, 0’13. Suspected of cowarilice, ih. 
Knters Milan, ib. Plunders the Duke of Modena, 
til.'!. 015. Ravages the country of Pavia, ON 
Burns the village of Binasco, and mass.acres it.s in¬ 
habitants, 0l5. Makes peace with the King of 
Naples, and exacts a contribution from the Pope, 
610 . Knters l,eghorn, ib. Besieges Mantua, ib. 
Is compelled to retreat with loss, ib. Compels Ge- 
iieral Wurmser to retreat, (jl 8 . Narrowly escapes 
falling into the hands of the Austrians, dig. Guilty 
of gross falsehood in his public di.spatche.s, 619 . 
ti25. Obtains pos.session of Trent, dig. Defeats 
the Austrians at Bassano, at Arcole, and at Rivoli, 
fj 21 , d22, d23. Makes peace with the Pope, 624. 
Issues a lying proclamation to his army at the com¬ 
mencement of the campaign of 1797 , (vol. iii.) 
y-'r, yb. Passes the Tagliamento, ib. Proposes 
peace to the Archduke Charles, y 8 . Abuses the 
(government of Berne fur protecting Mallet du 
Pan. 288. Threatens to democratise England in 
three mouths, 28y. Plans the ruin of Switzerland, 
ib. Kraines a Constitution for the Cisalpine Re¬ 
public, 203. Sails with the expedition to Egi pt, 
3'20. Obtains possession of Malta, 322. Plunders 
the church, ib. Leaves General Vaubois in the 
command of the Island, ib. Arrives at Alexandria, 
ib. Takes possession of the town, 326. Declares 
his object to be the punishment of the Beys and the 
Mamelukes, ib. Promises liberty and equality ',to 
the people of P'gypt, ib. Marches to Cairo, 227- 
Defeats the Mamelukes, and takes Cairo, ib. 
Makes himself master of Lower Egypt, ib. His 
communication with Europe cut off, ib. Com¬ 
pared by the Directory to Themistocles, 334. 
Adopts means for securing his conquests in Egypt, 
478 . Disclaims Christianity, and converts the Ko¬ 
ran of Mahomet into a code of Jacobinism, 479 . 
Holds a divan, and establishes an institute at Grand 
Cairo, ib. Attempts to persuade Ghezzar Pacha 
that he is a friend of the Grand Seignior, 480. 
Determines to besiege St. John of Acra, ib. 
Takes the town of JalFa by assault, and murders 
3,8(X) Turkish prisoners, 481. Sacrifices a ve¬ 
teran Jannissary, 482. Orders 580 of his own 
sick soldiers to be poisoned in the hospital at 
Jaffa, 483. Accvisod by a Physician, before the 
Institute at Cairo, of the massacre of the Turks, 
and the poisoning of his sick soldiers at Jaffa, and 
of having previously caused a number of French 
and Copts to be strangled at Rosetta, 484. As¬ 
signs reasons for his conduct, ib. Writes a blas¬ 
phemous letter to Ghozza Pacha, 486. Forms an 
encampment before Acra, 487, Loses his train of 
artillery, ib. Proceedings of, during the siege of 


Acra, 490 . Projects the assassination of Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith, 493 . Treacherously makes an assault 
during a truce, ib. Abandons the siege of Acra, 
and returns to Egypt, 494 . Falsely accuses Sir 
Sidney Smith of inhumanity, 495, Defence of, 
in the Annual Register for 1799, 496 . Corres¬ 
ponds with Tippoo Sultaun, 497 . Defeats the 
Turks near Aboukir, 499 , Deserts his post in 
Egypt, and returns to France, ib. Remarks on 
the conduct of, <jn this occasion, by General 
Dugna, ib. Convicted of falsehood, 500. Txtter 
of, to his brother Joseph, announcing his Intention 
of returning to Europe, ib. Letter of, to General 
Kleber, announcing his departure from Egypt, amt 
resigning to him the command of the army, 501. 
Advises General Kleber to negotiate with the 
'I’urks, 530. Arrives at Frejus, ib. Return of, to 
France, considered as his own act, 531. Holds 
frequent conferences with Sicyes and Rcrdcrer, 
532. Obtains the command of the whole military 
fi'rcc of the capital, ib. Enters the hall of the 
Council of Elders, 533. Delivers a violent speech, 
ib. Reviles the Council, ib. Remarks on the 
speech of, 531. Suddenly quits the Council to 
harangue the soldiers and the mob, ib. Returns, 
and again addresses the Council, ib. Enters the 
hall of the Council of Five ITundred, 535. 
Rescued from the vengeance of the members by 
Lefebvre, 53ti. Terror of, ib. Excites the Di¬ 
rectorial Guard to mutiny, 537- Cheered by the 
arrival of his brother, ib. Clears the ball of 
the Council of Five Hundred at the head of a 
troop of grenadiers, 538. Made Consnl in con¬ 
junction with Sicyes and Diicos, 542. Causes 
himself to be chosen First Consul, 545. An¬ 
nounces that event, in a letter to the King of Eng¬ 
land, professing pacific wishes, 547- Sincerity of, 
doubted, 548. Retrospect of the general conduct 
of, 550. Replies to hord Grenville’s answer of 
his letter to the King of England, and declares 
France not to have been the aggressor in the 
war, 554. Character and conduct of, delineated 
by Mr. Pitt, 570 to 581. Takes the command of 
the army of reserve in Burgundy, passes the Alps, 
enters Lombardy, and compels the Austrians to 
evacuate Milan and Pavia, 609 . Attacked by 
General Mehis, near Marengo, ib. Loses his pre¬ 
sence of mind, and leaves the conduct of the battle 
to General Desaix, ib. Concludes an armistice 
and convention with General Melas, recovering 
all tlie fortresses taken by (General Suworrow, 6It). 
Endeavours to procure a naval armistice with Eng¬ 
land, 611 . Concludes an advantageous treaty of 
peace with the Turks, 683. Appoints his brother 
Joseph to negotiate with the British Minister at 
Amiens, in 1802, 684. Betrays a disposition to 
break the peace with England, dgd. Raises the 
Princes of Bavaria, Baden, and Win tern burgh, to 
the dignity of Electors, 697 . Revives the ancient 
jealousy between the Emperor of Genmauy and 
the King of Prussia, ib. Assumes the sovereignty 
in Italy, and unites Sardinia and Parma to 
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France, ib. Complains of the licentiousness of 
the British press, ib. Directs M. Otto to prose¬ 
cute Peltier for a libel, < 599 . Personally insults Lord 
Whitworth, 701 . Asserts that England shall not 
retain cither Malta or Lampedosa, and that she 
shall agree to a treaty less advantageous than 
that of Amiens, 720 . Seizes the Duke D’Eng- 
hien at Ettenheim, and orders the murder of that 
Prince, 732, 733. Charges the English with the 
assassination of the Emperor Paul, ib. Assumes 
the title of Emperor of the French, 734. Ascribes 
his elevation to Providence, and orders the Pope to 
crown him with his own hands, ib. Annexes 
Genoa to France, 774 . Defeats the Austro-Rus- 
sian army at Austerlitz, ib. 

Buonaparte, Joseph, sent ambassador to Rome,iii. 306. 
Insists on the release of all persons confined on 
account of their religious opinions, ib. Excites 
public tumults, ib. 307 . leaves Rome, ib. 308. 
Grossly abuses the Pope, ib. 311. Appointed to 
negotiate with tlic British Minister at Amiens, in 
1802, ib. 684. 

Buonaparte, lyiicion, presides at the secret meetings 
of the French Councils, iii. .532. Presides in the 
Council of Five Hundred, ib. 535. Experiences a 
check troi'u Grandmaison, one of the members, ib. 
Exerts himself in support of his brother, Napoleone, 
ib. 536 . Resigns the president's chair to Chazai, ib. 
Compelled by force to re-a.ssume the chair, ib. 
537 . Rescued from his supposed peril, by a 
party of grenadiers, and conveyed to his brother, 
ib. Harangues the directorial guard, and excites 
them to mutiny, ib. 538. Presents a gloomy picture 
of the Republic, ib. . 539 . 

Buornonville, the French minister at war, seized by 
Dumouriez, and delivered up to the Austrians, ii. 
236, 

Burdett, Sir F. moves for a committee of inquiry into 
the conduct of Mr. Pitt, in 1802, iii. 693 . Loses 
his motion by 246 against 39 , ib. 694 . 

Burials, repeal of the lax on, ii. 50. 

Burke, Mr. moves for a reform in the civil list, 
(vol. i.) 7- Opposes the King’s speech, 10 . 
Remonstrates against tho dissolution of Parlia- 
‘ment, 96 . Prefers charges of high crimes and 
misdemeanours against Mr. Hastings, 177. 179 
Moves that the conduct of the Rohilla war afforded 
grounds for the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, 
180. Opposes Mr, Dundas’s bill for improving 
the government of India, 184. Opposes the com¬ 
mercial treaty between England and France, 208 
Panegyrizes Mr. Pitt’s plan for consolidating the 
cust( m and excise duties, 214. Violently opposes 
the regency bill, 394 . Called to order, for his 
intemperate language respecting the indisposition 
of the King, 395 . 403. Characterises the spiri 
and principles of the French revolution, 533 
Supports Mr. Pitt, in opposing the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts, 550. Moves a 
resolution in the new Parliament, respecting the 
prosecution of Mr. Hastings, contending that the 


impeachment had not been abated by the dissolu¬ 
tion, 579 . Moves that the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings be limited to one charge more, 592 . 
Resolves to defend the principles of his “ R^ectmis 
on the Revolution in France" against the attacks of 
Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, (vol. ii.) 4. 
Censures the conduct of Mr. Fox, in sending Mr. 
Adair to St. Petersburgh, 15. Analyses Paine’s 
Rights of Man, 17 . Defends himself against the 
insinuations of Mr. Fox, exposes that gentleman’s 
duplicity, and exhorts the two political leaders of 
the House to support the British constitution, 22 
to 25. Adverts to the proceedings of the seditious 
societies in England, 26 . Combats Mr. Fox’s 
notions respecting aristocracy, 29 . Asserted to be 
a Whig of the old school, 32. Exposes the nature 
of the new French principles, 62 . Censures the 
society of tlie Friends of the People, 85. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Fox’s motion, in favour of the Unitarians, 
90 . Avows his detestation of the Birmingham riots, 
96 . Opposes Mr. Fox’s motion for entering into a 
negotiation with the French Republic, 171 . Ex¬ 
poses the inconsistency of Mr. Fox, respecting 
the effects of the French revolution, 175. Quotes 
a speech of Monsieur Dupont, to shew that Atheism 
was the first fruits of French liberty, ib. Alludes 
to tlie manufacture of daggers at Birmingham, and 
throws one upon the floor of the House of Commons, 
ib. Opposes Mr. Fox’s amendment, in the debate 
respecting the French declaration of war, 215. 
Declares the arguments of Mr. Fox to be such as 
the French papers had asserted would be used in 
the English House of Commons, 321. Censures 
Mr. Fox’s constant defence of the French govern¬ 
ment, 222. Animadverts on the ingratitude of 
Chauvelin, 224. Quotes an infamous expression 
of Danton, ib. Proves the existence of a cor¬ 
respondence between tire English Revolution society 
and the Jacobin clubs in France, 228, Supports 
the traitorous correspondence bill, 232. Opposes 
Mr. Fox’s motion for a peace with France, 262 . 
Accuses the opposition of favouring the views 
of the enemy, ii. 570 . Defends the lex talionis, 
as part of the law of nations, founded on the law 
of nature, 870 . Opposes General Fitzpatrick s 
motion for the liberation of M. La Fayette, 93 O. 
Introduces a bill into the Irish Parliament, 
while secretaiy’ to Lord Halifax, for the relief of 
Papists, (vol. iii.) l 62 . Predilection of, in favour 
of the Papists, 191 . The son of, made secretary 
to the Catliolic committee, ib. Persuades Mr. 
Pitt to make farther concessions to the Irish Papists, 
192 , Observations on the conduct of the friends 
of, on subjects relating to the Papists, 198 . 

Burke’s ” Rtjlections on the Revolution in France," 
character of, ii. 4. 

Burrell, Sir Peter, seconds Lord Cliffden’s motion for 
an address to the King, at the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, in 1794 , ii. 295 . 

Buxtoif, base flattery of Buonaparte, by, iii. 289 , 
Buzenval, M. de, misconduct of, i. 49 I. 496 . 
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By land. Count, Governor of Breda, treaciiery of, ii, 
237 . 

Byrne, Terence, an Irish Papist, atrocious conduct 
of, in the murder of an innocent family at Fork- 
hill, iii. 178 . 

Byrne, Edward, directed, by the Papists, to 
issue writs, for the purpose of forming a National 
convention in Ireland, iii. 185. 

Byrne, Patrick, apprehension of, iii. 251. 

Byrne, Father, statement of, respecting the conduct 
of Dr, Caulfield, during the Irish rebellion, iii, 

262 . 

C. 

Cabinet, a list of the new, in 1804, iii. 731, 

Cadiz, abandonment of the expedition against, in 
1800, iii. 6l3. 

Caernarvon, the Earl of, supports Mr. Pitt’s Treason¬ 
able Conspiracy Bill, ii. 373. 

Caesar’s Camp, forced by the allied army, ii. 276 . 

Cairo, Grand, capture of, by Buonaparte, iii. 32/. 
An insurrection in the city of, ib. 480. Surrender 
of, to the English, in 1801, ib. 682. 

Calonne, M. de, exposes the distressed state of the 
French finances, i. 253. 

Cambaceres, election of, as Second Consul, iii. 545. 

Camden, Earl, resists the Prince of Wales’s claim ] 
to the regency, i. 306. Proposes a commission, 
under the great seal, for giving the royal as.sent to 
the Regency-bill, ib. 393 . 

Camden, earl, (son of the former) appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland, ii. 406. Sends a message 
to the Irish Parliament, announcing the insurrection 
of Ulster, ib. 212. Issues a proclamation to the 
army, for the purpose of quelling the insurrec¬ 
tion, ib. 250. Recalled from the Viceroyship of 
Ireland, ib. 268 . Conduct of, in Ireland, applauded 
by Lord Cornwallis, ib. 331. Appointed one of 
the Secretaries of State, in 1804, ib. 731. Suc¬ 
ceeds Lord Sidmouth as President of the Council, 

ib. 773 . 

Camille, Desmoulins, violent conduct of, i. 480. 
Seditious language of, ib. 505. Answers Brissot’s 
defence of the Girondists, ii. 280. Birth, cha¬ 
racter, and conduct of, ib. Sacrificed by Robes¬ 
pierre, ib. 287- Infamy of the dying speech of, 
ib. Execution of, ib. 3g8. 

Campaign, commencement of the, between the Aus¬ 
trians and French, in 179 O, ii. 592 . Close of, ib, 

606 . Commencement of the, in Italy, in 179 O, ib. 

607 , 

Campo Formio, account of the treaty of, iii. 10. Re- 

, flections on the, ib, 102. 

Camus, Le, one of the French Commissioners de¬ 
tained by General Dumouriez, account of, ii. 245, 

Canada, Bill for regulating the government of, i. 
604 . Renewed discussions on the, ii. 17- 

Canning, Mr, maiden speech of, on the Subsidiary 
Treaty wiUi the King of Sardinia, ii. 314. Deli¬ 
neates the features of tlie French government, 
ib. Seconds the Address, at the opening of Parlia¬ 


ment in the winter of 1794, ib, 421, Defends the 
conduct of Ministers, in the debate on Mr. Fox’s 
motion for an inquiry into the state of tlie nation, 
in 1795 , ib, 447 . Ascribes the attack upon the 
King, in 1795, to the seditious doctrines previously 
disseminated at Copenhagen-house, ib. 528, De¬ 
fends himself against the aspersions of Mr. Fox, 
respecting the removal of Mr. Aust in his favour, 
iii. 74 . Supports the Irish Union, ib. 404, 
Corrects certain misrepresentations of Mr. Whit¬ 
bread, in the debate on the rejection of the First 
Consul’s pacific overtures in 1799 -I 8 OO, ib. 558. 
Appointed Treasurer of the Navy, on the change of 
Ministry in 1804, ib, 731, 

Canterbury, the Archbishop ot) opposes the Catholic 
Petition, iii. 745. 

Cantons, the small Swiss, appeal to the French 
Directory against the alteration of their government, 
iii. 291 . Impolitic conduct of the, ib. 293 . Con¬ 
clude a treaty with France, and accede to the new 
constitution, ib. 

Capitol, the Roman, the tree of liberty planted in, iii, 
314. 

Capua, surrender of, to the French, iii. 342. 

Cards, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 651. 

Carlow, the town of, attacked by the rebels, iii, 254. 

Carnot, account of the divisions in the French Di¬ 
rectory by, in 1797 , hi- 102 . 199 . 

Carrier, execution of, ii. 410. 

Cartwright, Mr. moves for a grant, of 40,0001. for the 
payment of Mr, Pitt’s debts, iii. 784. 

Castlebar, defeat of Major-general Hutchinson at, 
by the French Gtneral Humbert, iii. 271 . 

Castlecomer, the town of, attacked by the Irish rebels, 

iii. 267 , 

Casllcreagh, Lord, supports the Union, in the Irish 
Parliament, iii. 4l6. Opposes Lord Corry's motion, 
in the Irish Parliament, for an inquiry into the state 
of the nation, ib. 45. Proposes eight resolutions, 
in favour of a Union with England, in the Irish 
Parliament, ib. 4t)0. Carries his resolutions, by 158 
against 115, ib. 466. Presents them at the bar of the 
House of Peers, ib. 469 . Appointed Chief Secretary 
ofireland, in 1801, ib, 654. Appointed President 
of the Board of Controul, on the change of Minis¬ 
try in 1804, ib. 731. Defends the conduct of Govern¬ 
ment respecting the war with Spain, ib. 743 . 

Castries, the Duke de, challenges and wounds Lameth, 
one of the revolutionists, i. 575. The castle of, 
attacked and plundered, ib. 

Catharine, Empress of Russia, writes to the King of 
Prussia, announcing her intention of supporting 
the Emperor of Germany against the Dutch, i, 
119 . Rejects the mediation of Great Britain, ii, 
8 , Refuses to renew the Treaty of Commerce 
with England, ib. Signs a Commercial Treaty 
with France, ib. Avows her intention of interfering 

# in the internal concerns of Poland, and of Turkey, 
ib. 9 . 

Catholic Committee (see Committee, Catholic) 
Catholic Emancipatioa (see Emancipation, Catholic) 
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Catholic Petitions (see Petitions, Catholic) 

Catholics, the, remarks on the proposed indulgences 
to, at the time of the Union, iii. 663. 640.632. 

Catholics, the Irish, obtain tlie elective franchise, &c. 
by the sanction of Parliament, iii. I 97 . Animosity 
of the, towards the English, in the reigns of Eli- 
eabeth and Charles I. ib. Oftg. Attempts of the, 
to separate Ireland from England, ib. 401. Op¬ 
position of the, to the Union with Elngland, ib. 457 . 
Petition of the, presented to Parliament, ib. 744. 
Rejected in tJio Lords, by 120 against 49 , and, in 
the Commons, by 363 against 124, ib. 747 . 754. 

Catholics and Protestants, observations on the rela¬ 
tive numbers of, in Ireland, iii. 463. 

Catholics, Roman, a bill passed in tiie House of 
Commons to allow, to act as oiRcers in the Supple¬ 
mentary Militia, iii. 89 . The bill rejected in the 
House of Lords, ib. QO. 

Caulfield, Dr. strange conduct of, during the Irish 
rebellion, iii. 261. Refuses to interfere to save 
tho lives of the prisoners, ib. 262 . Bestows 
benedictions on the rebels, ib. 264. Accused of 
having directed the last battle in Wexford to be 
fought, ib. Obtains a certificate of loyalty from 
Lord Cornwallis, ib. Denies that protections, 
granted by priests, were respected, ib. 265. 

Caulincourt, General, seizes the Duke D’Enghien 
atEttenheim, iii. 7 ^ 2 . 

Cazales, M. de, spirited conduct of, i. 481. Arrest of, 
ib. 509. 

Century, the Eighteenth, state of affairs at the 
close of the, iii. 6l4. 627 . 

Chambers, John, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot-' 
land, to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Championnet, General, effects a revolution at Naples, 
iii. 342. 

Charette, M. signs a treaty with the French Govern¬ 
ment, on the part of the Vendeans, in 1795 , ii. 
135. 

Charles, the Archduke, defeats the French, in 1796 , 

ii. 594 . Retreat of, ib. 596 . Defeats General 
Jourdan at Kornach, ib. 600 . Anecdote of the 
decisiveness of, ib. 607 . Retreat of the, from 
the Tagliaraento, in 1797 , iii. 96 . Agrees to a 

.suspension of arms with Buonaparte, ib. 98 . 
Defeats General Jourdan, in 1799 , and compels 
him to evacuate Snabia, ib. 504,^ 505. Eflects a 
junction with General Hotze, and defeats the 
French at Winterthur, ib. 506. Attacks General 
Massena at Zurich, ib. Prevented, by secret 
orders, from pursuing an advantageous plan, in 
conjunction with General Korsakow, ib. 516 . Re¬ 
turns to Germany with part of his army, ib. 

Charles 11. asserted by Mr. Fox to have been a Papist, 

iii. 68 . 

Charlotte, Queen, mutiny in the, iii. 76 . 

Chartres, the Bishop of, joins tlie National Assembly, 
i. 462 . ^ 

Chatham, Lord, remark of, respecting Mr, Pitt, i. 
93 . Apjrointed Master General of the Ordnance, 
in 1801, iii. 654. Ditto, in 1804, ib. 731. 

Chaumette, execution of, ii. 398 . 


Chauvelin, M. the French Ambassador, writes to 
I.x)rd Grenville, on the King’s Proclamation for 
preventing seditious meetings and writings, ii. 99 . 
Falsehood of the statement of, exposed, ib. 100. 
Reproof of, by Lord Grenville, ib. Complaint 
of, re.specting the Alien Bill, ib. 174 . Ordered to 
quit the kingdom, ib. 176 . Dismissal of, justi¬ 
fied, ib. Letter of, to Lord Grenville, ib. 213. 
Intercourse of, with the Leaders of Opposition 
in England, ib. The dismissal of, proved not to 
have been the cause of the war between Eng¬ 
land and France, iii. 562. 

Cheit Sing, Mr. Pitt's speech on the charge respect¬ 
ing, i. 181. 

Cherburgh, discussion as to the propriety of de¬ 
manding the demolition of the French works at, 
ib. 260 . 

Cbifflic Regiment, conduct of the, at the defence of 
Acra, iii. 41)0.493. 

Cliouans, the Leaders of the, enter into a treaty with 
France, and acknowledge the French Republic, iii. 
486. 

Christian, Profc.ssor, oinnion of, respecting the act 
for suppres-sing seditious meetings, ii. 545. 

Christians, opinion of Dr. Horsley respecting, iii. 
602 . The Unitarians not entitled to the appellation 
of, ib. 

Christie, Thomas, extract from the letters of, on 
the French Revolution, ii. 88 . 

Chronicle, Morning, a libel in the, on the House 
of D)rds, iii. 151. Accused, by Lord Minto, of 
a systematic endeavour to undermine the Constitu¬ 
tion, ib. Panegyrized by the Opposition, ib. 152. 
Proprietor and printer of the, fined and com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, ib. 153. Extracts from the, 
(Appendix C.) iii. 66 O. 

Church, rights of the, sacrificed in France, i, 512. 

Cisalpine Republic, (See Republic, Cisalpine.) 

Clare, Earl of, opposes the bill for granting the elective 
franchise, &c. to the Irish Catholics, iii, 196 . 
Charges the Bishop of Killala with ignorance of 
die Constitution of both England and Ireland, ib. 
Important speech of, exposing the impositions 
which had been practised upon Lord Moira, re¬ 
specting the views of the Irish rebels, ib. 221 . 
Proves the conduct of Government to have been 
universally conciliatory, ib. 222 . Contrasts Lord 
Moira’s present theory with his past practice, as 
relating to the execution of the rebel, Haynes, in 
America, ib. 235. Ascribes the increased vio¬ 
lence of the disaffected to Lord Moira’s speech in 
the British Parliament, ib. 236. A conspiracy 
formed to murder, ib. 250. Proposes, and carries, 
a string of resolutions in favour of the Union, in 
the Irish House of Peers, ib. 468. Appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in 1801, ib. 654 . 

Clare, the town of, attacked by the Irish rebels, iii. 
254. 

Clarence, the Duke of, opposes Ixird Auckland’s 
bill, for preventing an adultress from marrying 
her paramour, ii. 6 M. Remarks on the speech of 
the, ib. 605. 
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Ciaviere, suicide of, ii. 287. 

Clerfayt, General, compels the army of Dumouriez 
to resort to defensive measures, ii. 238. Defeats 
Dumouriez at Ncrvvinde, and at Louvain, ib. 270 , 
271 . Masterly conduct of, ib. 39 1. 

Clermont, tbllowerl by a mob, attacks the residence 
of the Duke de Castries, i. 575. ** 

Clermont, the Bishop of, advises Louis XVI. not to 
receive the Sacrament at Easter, ii. 45. 

Clergy, the French, join the Commons, i. 481. 
Persecution of the Protestant, in Ireland, iii. lOg. 
Foreign, removal of, from Rome, ib. 318. 

ClifFden, Lord, moves an address to the King, oh 
the meeting of Parliament in 1794 , ii. 295 . 

Clootz, Anacharsis, harangues the French National 
Assembly, i. 589 . Recommends a general revo¬ 
lution of the European Slates, ii. 127 . Blasphe¬ 
mies and Execution of, ii. 398 . * 

Cloyne, the Bishop of^ defended against the attacks 
of Mr. Orde and Mr. Curran, respecting the insur¬ 
rection in Munster, iii. 173 . 

Club, Jacobin, interference of the, on the trial of the 
Brissotins, ii. 286. Dissolution of the, ii. 413. 
Establishment of a, in Rome, iii. 318. Horrible 
proposition of one of the members of the, ib. 

Coalition Ministry, (see Ministry, Coalition.) 

Cobbett, Mr. account of, respecting the issue of Dr. 
Priestley’s action for damages against the Hundred, 
for the demolition of his house, &c. ii. 41. 

Colclough, Mr, John, apprehension and execution of, 

iii. 2 (>l, 262 . 

Colonial Defence, (sc>e Defence, Colonial) 

Colonies, Bill for fortifying the West India, i. 422. 

Coloony, clvcck of General Humbert at, by Colonel 
Vereker, iii. 271. 

Comarlin, the Leader of the Chouans, apjrre- 
hendeil by the French government, after the signa¬ 
ture of a treaty of peace, ii. 486. 

Combe, Mr. Alderman, seconds Mr. Fox’s motion, 
that Ministers had betrayed their trust, &c. in send¬ 
ing money to the Emperor of Germany without 
the auiliority of Parliament, iii. 25. His ignorance 
of the duty of a member of Parliament exposed, 
ib. 2 O. Moves an Address to the King, for the 
removal of Ministers, ib. 67 . Loses his motion 
by 242 against 59 , ib. 68. 

Commerce, temporary stagnation of, in England in 
1793 , ii. 247 . Prosperous state of, in 1794, ib. 
376 . Great increase of English, iii. 64. Flou¬ 
rishing state of, in 1/98, ib. 344. 

Gfjmmercial Treaty, (see’Treaty, Commercial) 

Commissioners, four f reneh, detained as hostages by 
General Dumouriez, ii. 240- Character and con¬ 
duct of the, 245. 

Commissioners, Naval, a list of the, appointed under 
the administration of Earl St. Vincent, iii. 58. 
Publication of the tenth report of the, ib. 

Committee, the Irish CaHiolic, petition the Viceroy 
for a repeal of the restrictive statutes, iii. 181. 
Schism in the, ib. 182. Nominated by the Irish 
National Convention, ib. 186. Appoint Mr. Burke’s 
son their secretarj', ib. 191 . Proved to have inte- 
VoL. HI. 


rested themselves in favour of the Defenders, ib. 
193 . Oppose the establishment of the Yeomanry, 
ib. 211. Expend large sums in printing and cir¬ 
culating seditioas pamphlets, ib, 215. 

Comraiittee of Secrecy, (see Secrecy, a Committee ot) 

Committee, Secret, of Jtnghand, address of the, to the 
FTench Directory, iii. 383. 

Commons, augmentation of the House of, at the period 
of the Union, iii. 631. 

Commune, French, execution of 62 members of the, 
after the death of Robespierre, ii. 409 . 

Commutation Act, the, proposed, i. 98 . 

Condc, surrender of the garrison of, to the allies, 
ii. 276 . Surrender of, to the French, ii. 392. 
Cowardice of the Comm.mder 0I, ib. 

Condorcet, speaks in favour of war, ii. 128. Mise¬ 
rable death of, ib. 287- 

Conti?dcracy, Northern, formation of the, iii. 6l4. 
627 . Statement of the principles avowed by (he, 
ib. 628. The principles of the, proved to be 
incompatible with the maritime and commercial 
intereiits of Britain, attd contrary to the established 
law of nations, ib. 629 . llesistaiicc of the, by 
Mr. Pitt, ib. 630. Progress of (he, ib. 6 / 2 . Aban¬ 
donment of the, by the King of Denmark, ib. 675. 
Dis.solution of the, ib. 676 . 

Conscriptions, severity of the French military, iii. 334. 

Conspiracy, the, of the Orleans taction, in France, i. 
517 . A pretended, tiir the assassination of Robes¬ 
pierre, ii. 401. A (reasonable, proofs of the ex¬ 
istence of, in England, ii. 414. Seditious, detec¬ 
tion of a, iii. 384.388. 

Conspiracies, treasonable. Rill for detaining persons 
susjrcctcd of, ii. 363. The operation of, dreaded 
by the seditious clubs, ii. 373. Renewal of the 
Act for enabling his Majesty to detain persons sus¬ 
pected of, in 1800. iff. 897 . 

Constitution, (he new French, of, 1/95, ii. 493 . 

Constitutional Society, (see Society, Constitutional) 

Consulate, establishment of the French, iii. 542. 

Consuls, appointment of seven, in Rome, iii. 316. 
The French, sentence 59 Members of the Oppo¬ 
sition to be banished to Cayenne and the Isle of 
Oleron, but afterwards annul the sentence, iii. 545. 

Continent, state of the, i. 113. In 1786 , ib. 157 . 
In 1792 , ii. 114. On Mr. Fitt s return to power, 
in 1804, ii. 31. 

Contributions, Voluntary, for the defence of the 
country, ii. 318. Debates respecting the legality 
of, 329 . Bill passed for carrying the measure ol, 
into effect, ib. 

Convention, a, concluded at Alkmaar, fur (he eva¬ 
cuation of Holland by tins allied English and Rus¬ 
sian army, in 1799> hi- 524. Between Grtvit Bri¬ 
tain, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, in 1801, ibi 
676 . 

Convention, British, proceedings of the, for Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, ii. 292 . A new British, pro¬ 
jected, ii. 413. 

Convention, the French National, receive At'dresse# 
from the English Revolution Society, and other 
obscure societies, at Newington, Manchester, Nor- 

K - • 
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wicb, and London, congratulating the French on 
the insurrection of the lOih of August, and impre¬ 
cating ll>c destruction of monarchy throughout the 
world, ii. l.Oti, 157- Receive the Address of 
the London Constitutional Society, accompanied 
by a present of tOO() pairs of slioes for the French 
soliliers, anticipating a National Convention in 
England, I fit). Pass decrees for granting fraternity 
and assist.'uicc to all people who wish to recover 
their libcrly, anil for regulating the conduct of 
their generals in foreign countries, 182. Declare 
war against England and Holland, 19 G. Order 
the seizure of the church-bells, to be converted 
into cannon, and pass a decree, devoting the whole 
population of France to military ptuposes, 27 G. 
Resolve, that Pitt is an enemy of the human race, 
283. 

Convention, the French National, decree, that if 
the Commanders of Valenciennes, Condee, Lan- 
drei^y, and Quesnoy, refuse to surrender at discre¬ 
tion within four-and-lwenty hours after being sum¬ 
moned, they shall be put to tire sword, ii. 3Q2. 
Acknowledge the existence of a God, and the 
immortality of the Soul, d() 0 . Pass a san¬ 
guinary decree, at the suggestion of Couthon, 
respecting capital offences, 402. Pass a decree of 
accusation against the two Robespierres, Couthon, 
St. Juste, and Lebas, 407 . Dtxlare Robespierre 
and bis adlierents outlaws, arm the Sections, and 
appoint Barras to command them, 408 Pass 
decrees to sanction tlie complete liberty of the 
press, and for suppressing all affiliating and cor¬ 
responding societies, 411. Restore 73 lirissotiu 
deputies to liberty, 413. Frame a new Consti¬ 
tution, ill 1795 , 493 . Enforce their decrees, by 
calling in military aid, 49 I. Break General Menon, 
for not forcing the PariiSans to an unconditional 
compliance with their demands, 5CX). fimploy 
Buonaparte, who defeats the Parisians, 500. Dis¬ 
solve themselves, 502. Adopt means to compel the 
people to re-elect two-thirds of the old members, 

572. 

Convention, the Irish National, assemble in Dublin, 

. in 1792 , iii. 180 '. Send delegates to the King, 
ib. Appoint a committee of the Catholics of 
Ireland, ib. are difflolved, ib. 

Cooke, Mr. Edward, account of the pampixlet of, 
resjiecting the Irish Union, ii. 414. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, assists in destroying the sluices of 
the Bruges canal, in 1798, iii. 327- 

Copenhagen, account of the battle of, irf isoi, iii. 

674. 

Coijenhagen House, coimexion between the proceed¬ 
ings of the seditious meetings at, and the subsequent 
attack on the King, in 1795 , ii. 527 . 529 . 

Cordeliers, rise of the, in France, ii, 397 . Attack 
the Men of Blood, ib. 3{)8. 

Connick, Joseph, conveyed to Fort George, in 
Scotland, to bo transported, iii. 269 . 

Corn, scarcity of, ini 795 , falsely attributed to the 
war, ii. 145. Bounty proposed for the impor¬ 
tation of, in 1795 , ib. 240. Mr. Nicholl’s obser¬ 


vations on the scarcity of, answered by Mr. Pitt, 
iii. 595 . Scarcity of, in ffie year 1800, ib. 6i.O. 
Reflections on the causes of the, (j20. Riots 
occasioned by the, ib. G 19 . Extracts from Mr. 
Brand’s pamphlet respecting the, ib. 0'20. 6'20'. 
Speech of the King, at the o|)ening of Parliament, 
on the, iWGil. I.egislative measures proposed 
and adopted respecting the, ib. 624. 

Cornwall, Mr. re-chosen speaker of the House of 
Commons, i. 94 . 'X'lie Duchy of, revenues of 
the, appropriated to the payment of tlie Prince of 
Wales’s debts, ii. 456, 457. Proposed, by Mr. 
Sheridan, to be sold, ib. 457- 

Cornwallis, Admiral, memorable retreat of, from a 
superior French force in 179^, ii. 502. 

Cornwallis, Lord, succeeds Earl Camden in the 
Viceroyship of Ireland, iii. 268 . Excessive lenity 

^ of, in Ireland, iii. 330, 331. Applauds the con¬ 
duct of Lord Camden, his predecessor, ib. Speech 
of, on the prorogation of tlie Irish Parliament, in 
1798 , ib. Circulates papers among.st the Irish 
Catholics, respecting the probability of their future 
emancipation, ib. 663. 664. Negotiates a treaty 
of peace, with Joseph Buonaparte, at Amiens, in 
1802, ib. 684. 

Cornwtillis, Mr. seconds the address at the opening 
of the first Imperial Parliament, iii. 646. 

Coronation Oath, (see Oath, coronation.) 

Corpor.'ition and Test Acts, observations and debates 
on the proposed repeal of the, i. 21 7 . Motion 
for the repeal of, rejected in the House of Com¬ 
mons, ib. 224. New motion for the repeal of, 
negatived, ib. 424. 

Correspondence, French, intercepted, iii. 340. Ex¬ 
tracts from, relating to Buonaparte’s return from 
Egypt, iii. 495 , 400. 497 . I’raitorous, a bill for 
preventing, Ii. 230. Debates on, ib. 231. 

Corresponding Society, (see Society, the Loudon 
Corresponding.) 

Corrin, Father, conduct of, during the Irish rebel¬ 
lion, iii. 259 . 

Corsica, the French expelled from, by the English, 
ii. . 393 . 

Corsini Palace, (see Palace, Corsini.) 

Corry, Lord, motion of, in the Irish Parliament, 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation, nega¬ 
tived, by 123 against 103, ii. 457, 458. 

Corry, Mr. fights a duel with Mr. Grattan, iii. 4(iu. 
Appointed Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, in 
1801, ib. 654 . In 180.1, ib. 731. 

Cos, Roger du, election of, as a member of the 
new French Directory, in June, 1799 , '''• •'529. 

Cottons, printed, a new duty on, in 1801, iii, 652. 
0.54. 

Coulmier, the Abbe, infamous conduct of, i. 476 . 

Council, Aulic, injurious influence of the, on the 
Austrian army, ii. 62 O. 

Council of Fillers, (see Fliers, Council of) 

Council of Five Hundred, (see Five Hundred, 
Council of.) 

Councils, the French, removal of, to St. Cloud, in. 
532. 537 . 
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Country, stale of the, on Mr. Pitt's return to power, 
in 18t>4, iii. 73C » 

Courier, n libel in the, accusing the British govern¬ 
ment of treating the French prisoners with cruelty, 
iii. 153. Uemarks, proceedings, and debates 
respecting, ib. 154. to 15y. 

Courtenay, Mr. censures Mr. Reeve^s “ Though Is 
on the English Govrnment" as libellous, ii. 551. 

Couthon, sanguinary proposal of, in the National 
Convention, ii. 402 

Cracow, the town of, taken by the King of Prussia, 
ii. 482. 

Crane, Elir-abeth, deposition of, respecting the 
conduct of Dr. Caulfield, during the Irish rebel¬ 
lion, iii. 261 . 

CreveccEur, surrender of, to the French, by the 
cowardice and treachery of its commander, ii. 
392- 

Criminals, account of the number of, executed in 
London and Middlesex, from 1/49, to 1800'. ii. 
629 . Ditto, committed to the several Gaols in 
F.ngland and Wales for trial, in 1805 and I 8 OO', 
ib. 033. Ditto, Swiss, heroically refuse to accept 
of liberty from the French, iii. 28y, 290 . 

Cumberland, the Duke of, opposes the Catholic Pe¬ 
tition, iii. 745 . 

Cumming, George, conveyed to Port George, in Scot¬ 
land, to be transported, iii. 20 ' 9 . 

Cura 9 ao, surrender of, to the English, in 1800, iii. 

613 . 

Curran, Mr. eulogises the opponents of the Irish 
Commercial treaty, i. 156. Attacks the Bishop 
of Cloyne's pamplilet respecting the insurection in 
ivlunsicr, iii, 173. 

Curwen, Mr. refutation of the unconstitutional doc¬ 
trine of, that members of Parliament are bound 
to obey the instructions of their constituents, iii. 
68 . 

Custine, General, succeeds Dampierre in the com¬ 
mand of the I'Yench Northern army, ii. 275. 

Custom and Excise duties, plan for consolidating the, 
i, 212 , 

Culhbert, Joseph, conveyed to Fort George, in 
Scotland, to be transported, iii, 269 . 

Cyr, General St. promulgation of a law by, re.spect- 
ing loyal priests, iii. 319 . 

D. 

Daendels, General, evacuates the Helder, on the 
arrival of the English, in 1799> •>'- 519. 

Dagger, a, produced by Mr. Burke, in the House 
of Commons, ii. 175 . 

Daggers, manufactory of, at Birmingham, ii. 175. 

Dalkeith, Lord, moves the address on the King’s 
speech, at the opening of Parliament, in J 795, ii, 
518. The address carried, ib. 521. 

Dampierre, General, succeeds Dumouriez, in the 
command of the FrWich army, ii. 275. Death 
of, ib. 

Daniscan, General, commands the'Parisians, against 
the conventional troops, on the 5th of October, 
1795 , ii. 501. Character of, iii. 304. 


Danton, infamous expression of, rc.specting the Eng¬ 
lish sovereign, ii. 224. Execution of,’ ib; 398 . 

D'Antraigues, M. arrest of, by Genetal Bernadette, 
iii. 301. 

Danube, operations on the, in 1796 . ii. 597 . 

D.srn!ey, the Earl of, supports the Catholic petition, 
iii. 745 . Moves for .in inquiry into the sUteof the 
navy, with a view to vindicate the character of 
P/trl St. Vincent, ib. 755. Lo.ses bis motion, by 
88 against 33, ib. ” 57 . 

David, the P’rench painter, impiety of ii. 400. 

D'Auch, Martin, refuses to take the Tennis Court 
oath, i. 460. 

Dauphin, opinion of the, re.specting the writings of 
the French philosophers and economists, i. 250. 
The young, consigned to the c.iro and instruc¬ 
tion of Simon, a cobler, ii. 284. 

Dease, Father, declares that the Irish priests were 
encouraged to join the French, by Dr. Bellew, 
the Popish bishop of Kili.ila, iii. 270. 

Debate, freedom of, observations on the object and 
nature of, ii, 345. 

Debt, National, means for reducing the, i. 170 . 

Declaration, the, of Austria, Prussia, and the French 
Princes, ii. 58. 

Defence, colonial, proposed increase of the means of, 
i. 265 . National, projwsed measures for, in 1798 , 
iii. 138.142. 

Defenders, Irish, proceedings of the, iii. 318. Re¬ 
markable clause in the oath of the, ib. 321. 
Determine to effect a revolution in Ireland, on 
lAench principles, ib. 330. Siipirorted by the Irish 
Catholic committee, ib. 353, 

Dego, account of the battle of, in 179(5, ii. 609 . 

De Grosse, vain efibrts of, in Berne, iii. 280. 

Delacroix, M. curious admission of, respecting ih« 
patriotism of the h’r^cli, iii. 9 . 

Delegates, list of the Irish, in 1784, iii. l65. 

Delinquents, Asiatic, provisions for the trial and 
punishment of, in Mr. Pitt's Ind>a bill, disapprovc-d, 
i. 103. 

Denmark, al war with Russia, i. 258. Tlio King of, 
proved to be a tool of Buonaparte, iii. 673. Aban¬ 
dons the Northern confederacy, in 1801, and 
renews his connexion with England, ib. 675 , 676 . 

Dennis, Serjeant, remarkable observation of. respect¬ 
ing a proposed relief of the Irish Papists, iii. 163. 

Dent, Mr. pointed remark of, respecting the debate 
on the affairs of the Bank, iii. 58. 

Dezinzano, defeat of the Austrians at, ii. 617 . 

Derby, Izird, oppose.s Mr. Pitt’s Treasonable Conspi¬ 
racy bill, ii. 373 . Supports Lord Guilford’s address 
respecting the rupture' of the negotiation with 
France, in IjQd, iii. 48. Opposes Lord Minto’s 
motion, for the fine and imprisonment of the 
printer and pro|}rietor of tlie Morning Chronicle, 
for a libel on the House of Lords, ib. 152. 

D’Erlach, a Swiss patriot, vain efforts of, iii. 280. 
Murder of, by the Swiss, ib. 286. 

Desaix, General, masterly manoeuvre of, at the 
battle of Marengo, iii. 503. Death of, ib. 504. 
Desirada, capture of, ii. 393 . 

5 L a 
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D'Espreamenil, execution of, ii. 396 . Memorable 
reply of, to*^is fellow prisoner, Thour 6 t, ib. 

Devfeie, M. de la, loyalty of, i. 51 9 . 

Dice, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 584. 

Dickson, Steele, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land, to be transport^, iii. 269 . 

Dillon, General, murder ol^ by the French troops, 
iii 134. False assertions of, ib. 135. 

Directeur, observations of the, on the victory of the 
Nile, iii. 333. 

Directory, the French, institution of, in 1795, ii. 493. 
Answer of the, respecting a proposal from the Bri¬ 
tish government, for peace, in 1796 , 579. De¬ 
fend^ by Mr. Fox, 583, 584. Hetuse to notice 
smy indirect proposals from England, iii. 6 . Grant 
passports for Lord Malmesbury, 7 . Demand 
specific propositions, ib. Equivocate with the 
linglish Minister, 8 . Receive specific proposals 
from Lord Malmesbury, ib. Peremptorily demand 
the ultimatum of the British government, 10 . 
Refuse to propose any terms, and order Lord 
Malmesbury to leave Paris, ib. Observations on 
the conduct of the, 11 . Motives and object 
of the, explained, ib. Charge the British Cabinet 
with the rupture of the negotiation, 12 . Pro¬ 
ject the invasion of Ireland, 92 . Establish a 
correspondence with the Irish rebels, ib. 114. 
Divisions in the, 99 to 107 . Refuse to execute 
the treaty of Leoben, agreed to by Buonaparte, 
<)9. Make peace with the Emperor of Germany, 
101. Detect a conspiracy, 103. Transport several 
■ members of the Councils, 106 . Grant passports 
lor an English Minister to proceed to Lisle, to 
enter on a negotiation for peace, 108. Insist upon 
the restoration of every conquest made by Britain 
upon France and her allies, lOp. Object to the 
title of King of France, ufed by the King of Eng¬ 
land, 110 . Receive Dr. M'Nevin, and-L>wins, 

as agents from tlie Irish rebels, 215. Dispatch 
an tMaiissary to England, to ascertain the real 
atate of Ireland, 21 (). Determine on subverting 
the constitution of Switzerland, 275 . Proiluce 
an insurrection in the Pays de Vaud, 279- Send 
General Menard to the assistance of die insurgents, 
‘ib. Insist on the dismission of Mr. Wickham, the 
British Minister at >Berne, 281. Disregard the 
appeal of the Swiss canfbns, respecting the for¬ 
mation of the Helvetic Republic, 29 I. Resolve to 
break the treaty, agreed to by General Schauen- 
burg, with the Swiss cantons, 294 . Protract the 
negotiatiiius at Rastadt, 298 . Select Jean de Bry, 
as one of their plenipotentiaries, 299 . Appoint 
Bernadotte ambassador sit Vienna, 300. Resolve 
to render the Cisalpine Republic a province of 
France, 303. Send M. Trouv 6 ambassador to 
Milan, to frame a new constitution for the Cisal- 
pines, 304. Cause the i^poncnts of the new 
constitution to be jBrown into prison, 305. Resolve 
to revolutionize Rome, 306. Change the con¬ 
stitution of the Batavian Republic, 320. Secure 
the citidel of Turin, and make a prisoner of the 


King of Sardinia, in bis capital, ib. Determine 
on the expedition to Egypt, ib. Depreciate 
Admiral Nelson’s victory at Aboukir, 333. Com¬ 
pare Admiral Nelson to Xerxes, Admiral Brueys 
to Leonidas, and Buonaparte to Themistoclet, 334. 
Inforce a severe military conscription, ib. Per¬ 
fidy and du^tcity of the, in their communications 
with the Porte, exposed, ib. Publish an answer to 
the Turkish manifesto, issued after the battle of 
the Nile, 333. Falsehood of the, exposed by the 
intercepted correspondence, in 179 S, 340. Extend 
the military conscriptions to the conquered coun¬ 
tries, 341. Receive an address from Ashley, the 
agent of the seditious society of United Britons, 
383. Object to the advance of the Russian troops 
to the aid of Austria, 503. Order an incursion 
into Suabia, and the country of the Grisons, 
without any previous notice, or declaration of 
war, ib. Unconstitutional proceedings of the, in 
1798 , 527 . Violate the elective franchise, ib. Annul 
the returns of their opponents to the two councils, 
ib. Propose to confiscate the property of the tran¬ 
sported deputies, ib. Hoot Rouchon, their oppo¬ 
nent, out of the ball, 528. Pass a decree for con¬ 
fiscating the property of the transported deputies, 
ib'. Excite prejudices against the English, 529 . 
Misrepresent the battle of the Nile, ib. Hated 
by the people, ib. Turned out of office, with 
the exception of Barras, at the election in June, 
1 799> ib. Receive Buonaparte, in a flattering man¬ 
ner, on his return from Egypt, 532. Censured, for 
not putting Buonaparte on his trial, by a Court 
Martial, for leaving Egypt without orders, 531. 
Abolition of the, 542. 

Dissenters, Protestant, a bill passed in the House of 
Commons, to allow, to act as officers in the Sup¬ 
plementary Militia, iii. 89 . The bill rejected in 
House of Lords, ib. 

Dock Yards, the, Duke of Richmond’s plan for 
fortifying, i. I 66 . 

Dolben, Sir William, quotes Dr. Priestley’s authority, 
in the House of Commons, to prove the danger 
to which the Church is exposed, i. 224. Intro¬ 
duces a bill for regulating the transportation of 
Negroes from Africa to the West Indies, ib. 280. 

Domingo, St. massacres at, ii. 125. 

Donauwert, the bridge of, burnt by the Austrians, 
in 1796 , ii. 599 . 

Dorset, the Duke of, vindicates the English govern¬ 
ment from the charge of fomenting the com¬ 
motions in the French capital, ii. 509 . 

Dowdall, William, conveyed to Fort George, in 
Scotland, to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Dowling, Mathew, conveyed to Fort George, io 
Scotland, to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Down, tlie county of, defeat of the rebels in, iii. 

257 . 

Downie, David, trial and.dlecnlion of, ii. 414. 

Doyle, Major, seconds Mr. Knox’s motion for the ad¬ 
mission of Catholics in the Irish Parliament, iU. 
195 . 
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Drennan, Dr, extract from the letter of, to Lord 
Fitzwiiliaiu, respecting the views of the Catholics, 
iii, 219 . 

Drunn^nd, Mr. the English Minister at Copenhagen, 
quitPihc Danish court in 1801, iii. 672 . 

Dublin, petition from the inhabitants of, for a reform 
in the Irish Parliament, rejected, i. 142. Prosecu¬ 
tion of the Sheriffs of, in 1784, iii. 166 . Appeal 
of the Corporation ot, to the Irish Protestants, in 
1792 , ib. 187. I tJorporation of, opposes the 
Irish Union, iii. 4l5. Insurrection in. in 1803, ib. 
739 . Committee of Papi^ts in, ib. 740 . Proceed¬ 
ings of the Corporation of, against the Catholic 
iretititJt), 74 I. 

Ducos, appoiniment of, as Consul, with Buonaparte 
and Sieyc.s, iii. 542. Accepts of a seat in the Senate, 
ib. 545. 

Duel, a, fought between Mr. Piit and Mr. Tierney, 
on Wimbledon Common, in 1798 , iii. 1 it). Ditto, 
between JMr. Grattan .ind Mr. Ciorry, iii. -lOS. 

Dutr, General S'c" James, defeats the rebels on the 
Cuitagli of Kiid.ire, iii 254. 

Dufoor, base flatter , of Buonapartfe, by, iii. 289 . 

Doj^na, General, remarks of, on the conduct of Buo¬ 
naparte, in desertiug his post in Egypt, iii. 499 , 
500. 

Duigenan, Dr. opposes the introduction of Mr. Ho¬ 
bart’s Bill for granting the elective franchise, &c, to 
the Irish Catholics, iii. 195 . Acensed by Mr. 
Plowden of bigotry against the Catholics, ib. 
Remarks of, on the Popish College at Maynooih, 
ib. 214. Opposes the Catholic petition, ib, 747 . 

Dumouriez, General, paid by the National Assembly 
for .secret services, ii. 139 Proposes a conference 
with Lord Auckland, and with M. Von Spieghel, 
at the Hague, ipO’, Ordered, by the Convention, 
not to hold the proposed conference, 197 . Incon¬ 
sistent conduct of, 143. Resigns his situation in 
the French Cabinet, ib. Supposed to be the 
projector of the invasion of Holland by the French, 
235. Issues a proclamation tothe Dutch, 23(i. Enters 
Holland, 23". Resumes the command of the French 
army, 270 . Attacks the Austrians at Nerwinde, 
where he is defeated with great loss, ib. Is again 
defeated at F,ouvain, and retreats towards the French 
frontier, 2/1. Proposes a negotiation with the 
Austri.ins, and holds a conference with Colonel 
Mack, ib. Lays down a j^dnn for dissolving the 
French convention, and for restoring the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, ib. Evacuates Holland and the 
Austrian Netherlands, 272 , Ordered, by the Con- | 
venfion, to rep.nir to Paris, ib. Seizes the four | 
French Commissioners, sent to him from the Con- i 
vention, with Bournonville, the Minister of War, | 
and delivers them up to the Austrians, 273. Issues, 
a proclatnation, expressive of his re.scilution to dis- j 
solve the Convention, ib. Fired at by a body of | 
national guards, and Wes to the Austrian quarters, 
ib. Returns to his camp, ib. Joins the Austrians 
with 1500 of bis men, 274. Letter of, to Lord 
Auckland, 639 


Duncan, Admiral, defeats the Dutch fleet off the 

Texel, iii. 195 . 

Dundas, Mr. produces the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
affairs of India, i. 27 , Proposes resolutions, 
founded on the said report, 28 . Opposes Mr. 
Fox’s India Bills, 36. Moves an amendment to 
one of Lord Surrey’s mot ions, 59 , Moves for the 
restoration of the estates forfeit^ in Scotland, in 
consequence of the rebellion in 1745, 109 . Intro¬ 
duces a Bill for improving the government of India, 
184. Defends the right assumed by the Board 
of Conlroul, of sending troops to India, |t72. 

* Supports Mr, Pitt’s plan of (he Regency, 382. 
Brings forward the Indian Budget for 1789 , 430. 
Opens the Indian Budget, inl79I, ii. 33 . Proposes 
the gradual instead ot the immediate abolition of 
the Slave Trade, 76 . Exculpates the Warwickshire 
Magistrates from the charge of misconduct during 
the riots at Birmingham, 95 . Opens the India 
Budget, in 1792, 96 . Defends the conduct of 
Ministers, at the critical period of 1792, I 69 . 
Opposes Mr. Fox’s amendment to the address tothe 
throne, in consequence of the E'rench declaration 
of war, 215. Opens the Indian Budget for 1793, 
227 . Defends Ministers against the attacks of 
Messrs. Fox and Sheridan, 335. Supports the Bill 
for embodying the French emigrants, and contends 
for the right of England to interfere with the 
government of other countries, when necessary fca: 
the security of its own, 336. Brings down a royal 
message, respecting the seditious societies, 354. 
Corrects the false assertions of the Opposition^ 
respecting the treatment of Messrs. Muir and 
Palmer, 366. Moves the previous question on 
Mr. Sheridan’s motion for enabling Catholics to 
hold commissions Ml the army and navy, 375. 
Opens the Indian Budget, in 179 I, 377- Assert¬ 
ed, by the Opposition, to have vacated his seal in 
Parliament, by accepting the oflBce ofti Third 
Secretary of State, 421. Contradicts Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan’s statement, that the Prince of Wales was 
ignorant of the contents of the royal mcs.sage of 
1787 , respecting the payment of his debts, 445. 
Combats Mr. Fox’s proposal, that the civil list 
should be granted annually by Parliament, 459 . 
Resists Mr. Barham’!'' motion, for the recal of 
certain proclamations, issued by Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir John Jervis, at Martinique; ntoves the 
previous question, and proposes, and carries, two 
resolutions, approving the conduct of those oflicers, 
478 , 479 . Moves, as an amendment to Mr. She¬ 
ridan's motion tor burning Mr Reeves’s “Thoughts 
on the English Gmeiament" by the common 
hangman, that the Attorney-general be directed to 
prosecute the author of the said pampltlt^, 562. 
Plis amendment carried, 563. Supports Air. Pitt’s 
address of thanks to the King, for Ins message re¬ 
specting a negotiation with Prance, in 1795, 
568 . Introduces a Bill lor embodying a Scotch 
Militia, iii. 17 . Censures Mr. Fox’s speech oa 
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<be King’s message, announcing the rupture of 
Lord Malmesbury's negotiation with France, in 
I 79 C), 47 . Introdures a Bill to regulate ilie em¬ 
ployment of the Volunteers, in 17 .Q 8 , 137- In¬ 
troduces a Bill to enable the English Militia to 
serve in Ireland, 14g. Presents various papers 
and docunrcnis to Parliament, relating to the de¬ 
tection of a seditious conspiracy, in 179p. 384. 
Moves .an address to the King, on the proposed 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 403. 
Carries his address without a division, 413, An¬ 
swers Mr. Grey’s objections against the Union, 
0 ])ens the debate, originating in the re¬ 
jection of the First Consul’s pacihe overtures, 
and defends the conduct of Ministers, 557. 
Carries an address in favour of Ministers, by 265 
against 04, 5g0. Commissioned to open the sub¬ 
ject of Catholic emancipation to the King, 634. 
Fails in bis attempt to alter the resolution of his 
Majc.sty, 635, 636. Defends and explains the 
conduct of Mr. Pitt's administration, down to the 
period of his resignation in 1801, 657. Created 
a Peer, by the title of Lord Melville, 670 . Ob¬ 
tains an annuity from the East India Company, ib. 

Dundas, Mr. W. appointed Secretary at War, in 
1804, iii. 731 . 

Dunkirk, debates and observatiohs respecting the 
disasters at, ii. 341. The Expedition against, 
censured, ib. 342. 

Dnpont, M. speech of, proving Atheism to have been 
the first fruits of French liberty, ii. 175 . 

Duphot, General, death of, iii. 308. 

Dupuy, Genefal, death of, iii. 480. 

Durham, the Bishop of, account of the Bill of, for 
preventing the marriage of an adultre.ss with her 
paramour, iii. 4()3. .Supports Lord Auckland’.s 
Bill for that purpose, ib. OOD. 

Dutch, the enmity of, towards England, i. 4. 
Open a negotiation with France, ii. 4ig. Ingra- 
tititife .."ind cruelty of, to the English troops, ib. 
4.'32. Conclude a treaty with (he French, in the 
winter of 1794 - 5 , ib. Abolish the office of 
Stadtholder, ib. 0]>en the navigation of the 
^Scheldt, ib. Resign tlieir dock-yards to the 
French, ib. 

Putcli Fleet, (see Fleet, Dumb) 

Dutchmen, addresses of ^Vitious, to the National 
Assembly of France, ii. 12 (). 

D’Youval, Isabeau, adminiule reproof of, to the 
President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, ii. 396 . 

E. 

Economists, remarks on the w-riiings of the French, 

i. 435. ii. 292 . 

Eden, Mr, moves a resolution in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that his Majesty would not, by the proro¬ 
gation or dissolution of Parliament, interrupt the 
consideration of the affairs of the East India Com¬ 
pany, i. 66 . Moves an amendment to Mr. Powis’s 
motion for a change of administration, ib. 79 . 
Carries his amendment, by a majority of 20> ib. 
81 . 


Edinburgh, seditious meetings holden af, ii. 457. 
Effingham, Lflfd, moves two resolutii.us, in opposi¬ 
tion to tho.se which had been carried in the House 
of Commons, respecting the discretionary p owers 
of the Lords of the Treasury, and the Tight of 
the King to choose his Ministers, i. 75 . Car¬ 
ries his motion, by a majority of 47. ib. 76 . 
Effingner, a Swiss Senator, gallantry and death of, 
iii. 288, 

Egan, Mr. accuses Ministers, during the debates on 
the Irish Union, of having " unfurled the flag 
of prostitution and corruption,” iii. 468, 

Egypt, the French expedition to, account of, iii. 
320. Sails from Toulon, ib. Captures the island 
of Malta, ib. 322. Arrives at Alexandria, ib. 
323. 326. Transactions in, after the battle of the 
Nile, ib. 478. Affairs of, after the departure of 
Buonaparte, ib. 499 . In 1800, ib, 613, Land¬ 
ing of a British force in, in 1801, ib, 677 . 
Military operations in, ib. 678 , 679 . 680. 682. 
Final conquest of, by the English, ib. 683, 
El-Arisch, action at, iii. 481. Wretched state of, at 
the return of Buonaparte to Europe, ib. 500. 
Account of the trealyof, ib. 6l3. Disapprobation 
of that Treaty, by the English Government, ib. 
Final execution of it, ib. 6l4. 

Elders, Council of, proceedings of the, after the 
return of Buonaparte from Egypt, iii, 867 . Ha¬ 
rangued by Buonaparte, ib. Declare themselves 
the entire legislative body, ib. 53g, 

Eldon, Lord, supports Lord Auckland’s Bill for pre¬ 
venting the marriage of an adultre.s 8 with her para¬ 
mour, iii. 606. Appointed Lord Chancellor, in 
1801, ib. 654. Ditto, in 1804 , ib. 73 1 . 0 ]<posLS 
the Catholic petition, ib. 745 . 

Elections, contested, Bill for explaining the Act re¬ 
specting the trials of, i. 278 . 

Elizabeth, trial and murder of the Princ'es.s, sister 
of Louis XVI. ii. 395. 

Ellenborough, Lord, defends the peace of Amiens, 
iii. 705 . Opposes the Catholic petition, ib. 745. 
Elliott, Sir Gilbert, moves for the impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey, i. 287- 

Emancipation, Catholic, observations respecting, 

i. 597 . Treated with levity by Earl Fitzwilliam, 

ii. 470 . Diflerence beiw'een the Kiug and his 

Ministers, respecting, iii. 632. 634, 635. 

640. 644 . Papers circulated by Lord Cornwallis, 
respecting, ib. 666 . 668 . 

Embargo, ^an, laid upon British shipping in the 
Swedish,* Danish, and Russi.m pon.s, in 1801 , iii. 
672. 

Emigrants, French, Bill for embodying the, ii. 332. 
Debates resjiecting, ib. Bill passed, ib. 336. Four 
hundred given up to the sword, at the surren¬ 
der of Bois-le-Duc, ib, 392 . 

Emmet, Mr. T. A. admits that the Irish rebels 
would not be satisfied witHrany concessions whatever, 

iii. 220. Apprehension of, ib. 248. Conveyed to 
Fort St. George, in Scotland, to be transported, ib. 
269 . 
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Emmett, Robert, heads an insurrection in Ireland, 
in 1803, iii. 73p. 

Ep^hien, the Duke IT, gallantry of the, in 17 p 6 , ii. 
603. Murder of The, iii, 732. Remonstrance of 
Russia and Sweden respecting his murder, ib. 
733. 

Enmity, reflections on the natural, subsisting be¬ 
tween Great Britain and France, i. 187. 
Enniscorthy, the town of, taken by the rebels, iii. 

254. Outrages committed at, ib. 25/. 

Equality, new dclinitioii of, ii. 

Erskiiie, Sir James, opens the fifth cltarge against 
Mr. Hastings, i. 240. 

Erskine, Mr. a raotioti of, carried, the object of which 
was to interfere with the prerogative of the Crown, i. 
43.48. SupporlsMr. Sheridan’s motion for repealing 
the Habeas Corpus Sus{)ension Act, ii. 430. Op¬ 
poses the Bill for continuing the provisions of that 
act, ib. Censures Mr. Reeves’s “ Thoughts on 
the English Government," as libellous, 551. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Pitt’s address on the King’s mes¬ 
sage, announcing the rupture of the negotiation 
in 1796 , contending that Fiance was not the ag¬ 
gressor in the war, iii. 43. Is suddenly taken ill, 
and prevented from delivering his intended speech, 
44. Prints it, ib. Seconds Mr. Grey’s rnotion for 
a reform in Parliament, 88. Neglects to notice 
Mr. Pitt’s challenge, to repeat a certain libellous 
.assertion, in the House of Commons, 158. Con¬ 
tradicted in his statements respecting the Irish 
rebels, by the depositions of the rebels themselves, 
21 p. Censures Ministers for rejecting Buona¬ 
parte’s pacific overtures in 1799 , 1800, 558. 
Arguments of, respecting the conduct of France, 
confuted by Mr. Pitt, ib. 559 , 560, 56l. 564, 565, 
565 , 566 . 574 . 586, 587. Supports Sir H. Mild- 
may’s Bill, for preventing British subjects from 
taking the veil, 600 . Ojijioses laird Belgrave’s 
amendment, on Mr. Nicholls’s motion, respecting 
the alleged dismissal of Mr. Pitt, 695 . 

Essen, General, incorrect report of, respecting owe of 
the battles, during the Helder expedition, iii. 520. 
Estaing, the Count D’, execution of, ii. 396 . 

Estates, Scotch, a bill proposed for the restoration 
of, i. 109 . Opposed by Lord Thurlow, ib, 110 . 
Passed, ib. 111 . 

Ettenheim, seizure of the Duke D'Enghieu at, iii. 

732. 

Ettlingeti, the b-attle of, in 1796, ii. 596 . 

Europe, cursory view of, previously to the birth of Mr. 
Pitt, i. 1.6. 

Excise and Custom Duties, plan for consolidating the, 

i. 212. 

Excise Laws, reflections on the extension of the, i. 
429 . 

Exports and Imports, great increase of, in 1799, iii. 
345. Calculations of Mr. Rose re.specting, ib. 

"E. 

Famars, Heights of, flight of tlic French from the, 

ii. 276 . 


Famine, a, at Bengal and B.ahar, i. 34. 

Fashion, disgraceml anecdote of an English woman 
of, respecting the duel between Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Tierney, iii. 147. 

Fawkener, Mr. sent to the Continent as envoy extra¬ 
ordinary, to attend the negotiations for.peace be¬ 
tween Russia and Turkey, ii. 9 . 

Fniette, M. de la, appointed commander of the city 
militia of Paris, i. 5U3. Strange conduct of, at 
Versailles, ib. 520. Loses his influence over the 
mob, ii. 75 . Conference of, with Mirabeau, ib. 
49 , 50. The liberation of, moved for by Gene¬ 
ral Fitzpatrick, in the English House of (^m^ 
mons, ii. 339 . 

Fees, Commissioners appointed to examine the, 
at public offices, i. 137 . Motion for, and debate 
respecting, an inquiry into, iii. 70 to 75. 

Federates, French, atrocious conduct of the, ii. 146. 

Feldkirch, defeat of the French, at, in 1799, iii. 505. 

Ferrara, seizure of, by the French, iii. 317 . 

Ferrol, unsuccessful attempt on, in 1800, iii. 612 . 

Feudal rights, annihilation of, in France, i. 510. 

Finance, motion for a Committee to examine Mr. 
Pitt’s statements on, negatived, i. 132. 

Finances, distressing state of the French, i. 567 . 

Fingal, Lord, incurs the resentment of the Irish 
Papists, iii 182. Voted out of the chair of the 
Catholic Committee, ib. 

Fitzgerald, l^ord Edward, communicates with the 

French General, Hoche, respecting a descent on Ire¬ 
land, iii. 212. A reward offered for the appre¬ 
hension of, ib. 256. Taken by Major Sirr, ib. 
251. Dies of his wounds, in Newgate, ib. 252. 

Fitzgibbon, Mr. intrepid conduct of, in the Irish 
Parliament, iii. l65. Introduces a Bill for the 
prevention of tumultuous assemblies, ib. 171 . 
Created Earl of Clare, and made Chancellor of 
Ireland, ib. 174. Ineffectual attempt to assassi¬ 
nate, ib. 209 . 250. 

Fitzherbert, Mr. sent to Paris, to negotiate 9^ treaty 
of peace with France, Spain, and Holland, i, 12. 
Sent as Ambassador to Madrid, ib. 562. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. connection of, with the Prince of 
Wales, i. 227 , 228. Reported marriage of, with 
his Royal Highness, 224. 230. 385. 396 . 403. ii. 
172 . Asserted not to be a Papist, i. 233 note. 
That aiisertion contro#rted, ib. 

Fitzpatrick, General, motion of, to obtain the libe¬ 
ration of La Fayette, ii. 339 . 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, appointed President of the Council, 
ii. 380. Appointed Viceroy of Ireland, in 1795, 
ii. 463. iii. 207. Dismisses Mr. Beresford, and 
other faithful servants of 4be Crown, ii. 464. iii. 
207 . His character of Mr. Beresford proved to 
be unjust, 465. Receives Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. 
Grattan, as his advisers, ib. Intends to eman¬ 
cipate the Catholics, ib. Recalled, ib. 466. In¬ 
stitutes an inquiry in the Hmwe of Lords, on the 
subject of bis recall, ib. Replies to Lord West¬ 
moreland, and eulogises Messrs. Ponsonby and 
Grattan, ib. 469 . Reflections on the sboct admi- 
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nistration of, ib. 475. Opposes the address of 
tliairks to the King, for his message in favour of 
opening a negotiation with France, in the winter 
of 1795, ib. 568. Opposes the address, at the 
opening of the new Parliament, in t/yO, on the 
ground that it was improper to treat with France 
until her hereditary monarchy should be restored, 
iii. 13. Moves an amendment to the address, ib. 
Loses his amendment, and enters a protest on the 
subject, 14. Censures Ministers for attempting to 
negotiate with France, ib. 48. Moves an amend¬ 
ment to the proposed address, respecting the rup¬ 
ture of the negotiation in 1796, ib. 49 . J.x)ses his 
motion, ib. 50. Protest of, against opening a nego¬ 
tiation for peace with France, (Appendix B.) ib. 

791. 

Five Hundred, Council of, proceedings of the, after 
the return of Buonapartfe from Egypt, iii. 53.'>. 
Take a new oath of fidelity to the Constitution, 
ib. 535. Insulted by the hostile entrance of Buo- 
napartfe, 536. Forcibly attempt the life of Buo- 
napartd, ib. Driven from their Hall by Buonaparte, 
at the head of a troop of grenadiers, ib. 53g. Re¬ 
assemble, and pass a vote of thanks to Buonaparte 
and his officers, ib. 542. 

Flanders regiment, the arrival of, at Versailles, to 
protect the royal family, i. 518. 

Flanders, commencement of hostilities in, iii. 135. 
Maritime, overrun by the French, ib. 391 . 

Fleet, IjOrd Howe's, defeats the French on the 1st 
of June, 1794 , ii. 393 Mutiny in the, at Ports¬ 
mouth, 1797» 75 to 81. Debate respecting the, 

ib. 81 to 82. Mutiny in the, at the Norc, in 1797» 
ib. 82 to 63. Debate respecting the, ib. 84 to 
86 . 

Fleet, Dutch, surrender of the, in 1799 , to the Eng¬ 
lish, iii. 519 . 

Flesselles, M. de, murder of, i. 497 . 

Flood, Mr. moves for a reform in the Irish Parliament, 
i. 142. His motion rejected, ib. Opposes the 
Commercial Treaty between Britain and Ireland, 
ib. 153. Projwses a plan for Parliamentary reform, 
ib. 551. 

Flower, Benjamin, ignorance and presumption of, ii. 

86 . 

Fontainbleau, treaty of, between Austria and Holland, 
i. 159 . 

Fonteniva, account of the battle of, ii. 621 . 

Foreigners, persecution of, in France, ii. 283. 

Forest, General, death of, iii. 511, 

Forkhill, murder of an innocent family at, by the 
Papists, iii. 1/8. 

Foster, the T.ord Justice, ineffectual attempt to assassi¬ 
nate, iii. 209 . 

Foster, Mr. the speech of, on the commercial pro¬ 
positions in 1785, quoted by Mr. Pitt, in favour of 
the Irish Union, iii. 430.433. Opposes the Catho¬ 
lic petition, ib. 75 O. 

Foulon, M. murder of, i. 505. 

Fouquier Tinville, execution of, ii. 400. 

Fox, Mr. coalesces with Lord Nortli, i. 14. Brings 


in his celebrated India bills, 30. Moves tlie order 
of the day, for the purpose of preventing Ministers 
from bringing forward their ijfisiness, 52. Asserts 
the House of Commons to possess a right to noga- 
tive the nomination of Ministers of State, 72 . 
Proposes an address to his Majesty, for a change 
of administration, 81. Opposes Mr. Pitt's India 
bill, 106 . Takes his seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons, as M. P. for Westminster, 121 . Supports 
Mr. Pitt’s motion for parliamentary reform, 128. 
Objects to certain parts of that plan, ib. Com¬ 
parison of the abilities of, with those of Mr. 
Pitt, ib. Moves for a committee to investigate the 
financial statements of Mr. Pitt, 129 . Censures 
Ministers for their neglect of continental alliances, 
and lor their conduct respecting the treaty of Berlin, 
162 . Recommends a closer connection with the 
courts of Vienna and St. Petersburgh, l63. Sug¬ 
gests an improvement in Mr. Pitt s plan lor a perma- 
ent Sinking Fund, 175. Charges Mr. Hastings 
with oppressive, tyrannical, and cruel conduct 
towards Cheit Sing, Rajah of Benares, ISO. Op- 
])ose 8 the commercial treaty between England and 
France, 188. 204. The anti-gallican principles of, 
commended, 207 . Supports tho raoliou for a 
repeal of Uie 'I’est and Corporation acts, 224. 
Contradicts the report of a marriage having taken 
place between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, 229 . Approves the conduct of Minis¬ 
ters, respecting their interference between France 
and Holland, 261 . Opposes the treaty with Hesse 
Cassel, 264 . Contends for the superiority of his 
India bill over that of Mr. Pitt, 271 . Oj)poscs 
the statements of Mr. Pitt, respecting the budget 
of 1788 , 278 . Proposes Mr. Francis as a member 
of the committee for conducting the prosecution of 
Mr, Hastings, 284. Asserts the Prince of Wales’s 
right to the regency, 302. 304. 336. Opposes 
Mr. Pitt’s plan of the regency, 383. Objects to the 
army estimates of 179 O, 531. Eulogises the French 
Revolutionists, 531, 532. Answered by Col. 
Phipps, ib. Moves for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts, 540. Censures the convention 
with Spain, 576 . Reprobates the war with India, 
594 . Supports Mr. Mitford’s motion for the relief 
of Roman Catholics, 602. Oppo.sc’S Mr. Pitt’s bill 
for regulating the government of Canada, 605. 
Reprobates the establishment of hereditary honours, 
606 . Recommends the government of America, as< 
a model for a good constitution, 6 O 8 . Pronounces 
the French Revolution to be a stupendous monu- 
ment of human happiness, 6 II. Denies having 
stated any republican principles, with regard to 
this country, ii. 6. Opposes the motion of Mr. 
Pitt respecting the Russian armament, 10. Pro¬ 
nounces another eulogy on the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 13. Sends Mr. Adair to St. Petersburgh, 
15. Seconds Lord Slietfield’s motion, against intro¬ 
ducing di.ssertations on the French constitution, 
20. Taxes Mr. Burke with inconsistency, and 
I'eminds him of bis conduct in deploring the death 
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t)f General Montgomery, 21 . Modifies some of 
his opinions respecting aristocracy, 28. Asserted 
to be a Whig only in name, 32. Opposes tlie 
usual address to the throne, at the opening of 
Parliament, 67 . Adverts to the riots at Birming¬ 
ham, and panegyrizes Dr. Priestley, ib. Answers 
Mr. Pitt, on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
and vindicates the Society of the Friends of the 
People, 84. Makes a motion in favour of Uni¬ 
tarian Dissenters, yO. Refuses to accede to Mr. 
Pitt’s proposals for a junction of parties, unless 
that gentleman will relinquish his situation, loy. 
Denies the eKistenee of danger resulting from the 
prevalence of French principles, 169 . Renews his 
expressions of attachment to the principles and 
the patriots of France, 170 . Moves an amendment 
to the Address to the Throne, at tlie opening of 
Parliament, 171 . Moves for a negotiation with, 
th« French Republic, ib. Condemns the trial and 
approaching murder of the French King, 172 . 
Opiwses the Alien bill, 1 74. Deprecates a war 
with BVance, and asserts the sovereignty of the 
people, and their right to cashier kings for mis¬ 
conduct, 190 , 191 . Moves an ameudraent to 
Mr. Pitt’s Address to the Throne, in consequence 
of the royal message, announcing the French 
declaration of war, 211 . Moves a set of resolu¬ 
tions, censuring ministers, and justifying France, 
216 . C\*nsures the memorial which had been pre¬ 
sented to the States General of Holland, 217- 
Misrepresentations of, on that subject, corrected, 
219 . Remarks on the intimacy of, with Cliauvelin, 
221. Resolutions of, negatived, by a great majo¬ 
rity, 224. Censures the proposed eroction of bar¬ 
racks, 22.5. Di.savows the cxi.stencc of plots and 
conspiracies, 227 . Opposes the Traitorous Corres¬ 
pondence bill, 231. Censures the Memorial pre¬ 
sented by Lord Auckland and the Austrian minis¬ 
ter to the States General of Holland, respecting 
the French regicides, 242. Misrepresentations of, 
respecting the views of the combined pow'ers, ex¬ 
posed and corrected, ib. Supports Mr. Grey’s mo¬ 
tion for a reform in Parliament, 261 . Makes a 
motion for obtaining a peace with France, 262. 
Imputes the cruelties of the French government 
to the despotism of the monarchy, 296 . Asserts 
the pacific disposition of France, 298 . Abuses 
the allies of Britain, 299 . Insinuates that Louis 
XIV. attempted to overthrow the religioqs and 
political establishments of England, ib. Contradic¬ 
tion of that charge, in his History of the early part 
of James the Second, ib. note. Magnifies the de¬ 
feats of tlie Allies, and depreciates their victories, 
ib. Moves, as an amendment to Lord ClifiFden’s 
Address to the Throne, on the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, in 1794 , that his Majesty be recom¬ 
mended to treat for a peace willi France, ib. That 
motion rejected, 307 . Supports Mr. Harrison’s 
motion, for the abolition of sinecure places, 331. 
Opposes the taxation of sinecufe places, ib. Op¬ 
poses the bill for embodying tlie French emigrants, 
VoL. III. 


SiT 

334 . Prefers the revolutionaiy, to the monarchical, 
government of France, ib. Denies the right of 
England to interfere with the internal concerns of 
France, ib. Condemns the system of retaliation, 
ib. Instance of the duplicity and want of candour 
of, 336, note. Supports Gen. Fitzpatrick’s motion, 
for the liberation ol Gen. La Fayette, 340. Defends 
the Engliiih seditious societies, approves of a con¬ 
vention, and opposes Mr. Pitt’s motion for the de¬ 
tention of persons suspected of treasonable con¬ 
spiracies, 363, 364. Avows his preference ot 
the most unjust peace, over the most Just war, 
368. Answered by Mr. Pitt, 369 . Proposes a set 
of resolutions, condemning the war, and cen¬ 
suring the conduct of Ministers, 377- Contends 
for the impolicy of demolishing the system of 
Jacobinisn\, ib. Magnifies the resources of Erance, 
and depreciates tliose of England, 378. His mo¬ 
tion lost, 380. Panegyrized by Mr. Sheridan, 381. 
Probable motives and designs of, 386. Conduct of, 
contrasted with that of Mr. Pitt, 387. Insists on 
the nccessiiy of peace, and expresses bis intention 
of instituting an enquiry into the causes of the 
war, which he imputes to the influence of a court 
party, and to an indifference in ftie Minister to tlxj 
distresses of the people, 427. Supports Mr. She¬ 
ridan’s motion, lor repealing lire Habeas Corpus 
Suspension act, 430. Opposes tlio bill for con¬ 
tinuing the provisions of that act, ib. Objects to 
a proposed augmentation of the British army, in 
179 . 5 , 433. Supports Mr. Grey’s motion, for 
openiiig a negotiation with France, and ascribes (ho 
murder of Louis XVI. &c. to the confederated 
powers, 437 . Opposes the motion for a loan to 
Austria, 442. Moves for an enquiry into the 
state of the nation, 444. Ascribes Uie vitiated 
state of Ireland to the misconduct of Ministers, 
445. Loses his motion, on the question of ad¬ 
journment, by 219 against 63, 447. Supports 
Mr. Wilberforce’s motion for peace, 451. Speaks 
of “ilre King, as " The Servant of the People," 
and proposes that the civil list should be granted 
annually, by Parliament, 458. Compliments Earl 
Fitzwilliam respecting his conduct towards the 
Irish Catholics, 472 . Censures Ministers for im¬ 
puting the distresses the French to the war, and 
not allowing those or the English to proceed from 
the same source, 5 17 . Moves an amendment to 
Lord Dalkeith’s proposed address, at the opening of 
Parliament, in 1795, expressive of the competence 
of the B’rench government to make, and maintain 
peace, and proposing terms to be offered by this 
country accordingly, 518. Loses his amendment, 
521. Opposes the Pitt and Grenville bills for the 
prevention of treason and sedition, 526.536. 539 . 
Asserts it to have been the design of the House of 
Stuart to restore popery in England, 53 1. Supports 
a contrary opinion, in his history of James II. ib. 
note. Supports Mr. Sheridan’s motion, for burn¬ 
ing Mr. Reeves’s “ Thoughts on the English 
Government, ” by the hands of the common bang- 
5 M 
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man, Supports Mr. Sheridan’s amendment 

to Mr. Pitt’s motion for an address of tihanks to the 
King, respecting a negotiation for peace, 568. 
Supports Mr. Grey’s motion, for compelling Mini¬ 
sters to commence a negotiation, 578. Supports 
Mr. Grey’s motion for the im))eachment of Mini¬ 
sters in 17 . 96 , 58.3. Censures the conduct of 
Ministers, in their proposals to open a negotiation 
with the French government, ib. Justifies the ob¬ 
jections of the Directory, 584. Insists on the 
necessity of a change of Ministers, 586. Declares 
his intention of never accepting a place, unless 
all the leading principles and maxims, which had 
been adapted by government, and by Parliament, 
during the war, should be retracted, 587 . Pro¬ 
poses a string of resolutions, condemning the 
conduct of Ministers, 588. 640. liOseshis motion, 
by 216 against 42, 592 . Congratulates Ministers, 
at the opening of the new Parliament, in 1796 . 
on the projected negotiation with France ; and pro¬ 
mises universal support to the war, if the French 
should refuse just and reasonable terms of peace, iii. 
14. Objects to Mr. Pitt's proposal for raising a 
Supplementary Militia, 16 . Calls for the im¬ 
peachment of the Minister, for transmitting 
money to the Emperor of Germany, without the 
authority of Parliament, 18. Opposes the sup¬ 
plies, and charges Mr. Pitt with a breach of the 
constitution, 19 . Loses his motion, for stopping 
the supplies, by 164 against 58, 25. Moves, that 
Ministers had betrayed their trust, and violated the 
constitutional privileges of the House, ib. lx)ses 
his motion, by 285 against 81, 42. Opposes Mr. 
Pitt’s address, on the King’s message, announ¬ 
cing the rupture of the negotiation with France, 
44. Defends the conduct of France, ib. De¬ 
clares no peace can be concluded without a change 
of system and of Ministers, 45. Moves an 
amendment to Mr. Pitt's Address, ib. Loses his 
amendment, by 212 against 37, 48. Opposes Mr. 
Pitt’s motion, for the appointment of a Secret Com¬ 
mittee to investigate the affairs of the Bank, and 
accuses him of having ruined the nation, 56. 
Censures the order in council, stopping the payment 
.of cash at the Bank, ib. Contends, that payment 
in notes is no payment at all, ib. Moves for a 
repeal of the new treasoQj and sedition acts, 68. 
As-serts Charles 11. to have been a papist, ib. 
Threatens the Scotch judges, ib. Panegyrizes 
Gerald, who had been transported for sedition, 
ib. Loses his motion, by 260 against 52, 70 . Sup- 
jrorts Mr. Harrison’s motion for an inquiry into 
sinecure places and fees of office, and charges 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville with taking sinecure 
places for themselves, 1-^. Censures the removal 
of Mr. Aust to make way for Mr. Canning ; and 
attacks Mr. Rose for receiving the salary of Clerk 
to the House of Lords, while the duty w’as per¬ 
formed by deputy, and for securing the reversion 
for hik son, 75 . Charged by Mr. Rose, with sel¬ 
ling two sinecure places, to pay a gaming debt, ib. 


Censures Mr. Pitt, respecting the mutiny at Ports¬ 
mouth, 81. Supports Mr. Grey’s motion for a 
reform in Parliament, 88. Withdraws ■ from 
Parliament, 118 Observations on the assigned 
reasons of, for that measure, ib. Returns to 
Parliament, to oppose the I'ncome Tax, 120, 121. 
Refuses to vote for the supplies, till ministers 
should be dismissed, 120. Defends his secession 
from Parliament, 122. Draws false conclusions, 
respecting the Irish insurgents/21 7 , 218. Asser¬ 
tions of, contradicted by the declarations of the 
rebels themselves, 218, 219 , 220 . Condemns 
Mr. Pitt, for not having given a civil, clear, and 
explicit answ’er to the pacific overtures of Buona¬ 
parte, in 1798 , 1800, 590 . Approves the treaty of 
peace between England and France, in 1801, 
68 g. Opposes Lord Belgrave’s amendment on Mr. 
Nicholls’s motion respecting the alleged dismissal of 
Mr. Pitt, 695 . Votes for Mr. Pitt’s proposed inquiry 
into the conduct of the Admiralty, 717 . Moves 
for a revision of the several bills respecting the. 
defence of the nation, in 1804, 723. Loses his 
motion, by 250 against 204, 724. Objected to, 
as a minister, by the King, ib. Censures the 
conduct of ministers, respecting the dispute with 
Spain, in 1804, 7‘13. Supports the Catholic peti¬ 
tion, 747- Opposes the postpotiemeiit of Mr. 
Whitbrcad’.s motion for removing Loid Melville 
from his Majesty’s council-s, 701 . Oppo.ses the 
proposal to substitute an impeachment, instead of 
a criminal information, against Lord Melville, 

772 - 

France, peace concluded with, i. 13. Insidious 
conduct of, relating to the disturbances in Holland, 
ib. 117 . 246 . 255. Exaggerated statement of the 
population of, ib. 202. Affairs of, in 1 / 88 , ib. 
290 . In 1799 , ib. 430. True picture of, after 
the murder of the Kmg. 279 - In 179 - 1 > th- 206. 

In 1799 . 3nd 1800, iii. 520. English expedition 
to the coast of, ib. 317- Enormous expenditure 
of, in the early years of the revolution, ib, 420. 
Makes peace with Spain, ib. 485. Acquires the 
Spanish part of the island of St. Domingo, ib. 
Enters into a treaty with the leaders of the Ven- 
deans and Chouans, ib. Violates the treaty^ ib. 
486. 

France, the King of^ oppo.ses the democratic party 
in Holland, i. 248. Holds a bed of justice, ib. 
253. 296 . Banishes the members of the French 
parliament, 254. Recalls them from exile, ib. De¬ 
termines to assist the Dutch malcontents, ib. 255. 
Relinquishe.s that design, ib. 258. (See I^ouis 
XVI.) 

France and Holland, Irenly of alliance and commerce 
between, i. ISp, 

Francis, Mr. moves for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, to consider the establishments of the East- 
India Company in India, i. 132. Eulogi.ses the 
Antigallican principles of the late Lord Chatham, 
207 . Rejected as a member of the committee for 
conducting the prosecutic/ii of Mr. Hastings, ib. 
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235. Makes a motion, impeaching the legality of 
voluntary contributions, for the defence of the 
country, ii. 321. 

Fraubrunnen, heroism of the women of, iii. 288. 

Frederick 11. King of Prussia, death of, i. 246. His 
title to tha. appellation of Great disputed, ib. 247. 

Frederick William, King of Prussia, conduct of, 
towards Holland, i. 247. 256. 

Frejus, arrival of Buonaparte at, on his return from 
Egypt, iii. 530. 

French, tlie, pass the Waal, on the ice, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1794 , ii. 431. Amount of the forces of the, 
at the opening of the campaign in 1706, ib. 503. 
60 s. Losses of the, during the Italian campaign 
of 1796 , ib. 626 . Guards, treachery of the, i. 

490 . 

Freron, procures a decree to be passed, in the 
French convention, to sanction the complete 
liberty of the press, ii. 411. Attacks the Jacobin 
club, and occasions its dissolution, ib.413. 

Friends of the People, society of the, established for 
the purpose of procuring a reform in Parliament, 
ii. 78 . Vindicated by Mr. Fox, ib. 84. Censured 
by Mr. Bui ke, Mr. Windham, and the Marquis of 
Abercorn,ib. 85. 104. 

Fribourg, capture of, by the French, iii. 286. 

F’risching, a magistrate of Berne, elFect of disap¬ 
point^ ambition on, iii. 278 . 

Frondeville, the President, speech of, in the N.itional 
As.sembly, i. 573. Prints his speech, ib. 574. 
Imprisoned in his own house, ib. 5/5. 

Challenged by the Duke of Orleans, ib. 

Frost, John, seditious conduct of, ii. 159 . 

Fullarton, Colonel, opjioses Mr. Fox's motion for 
the repeal of the new treason and sedition acts, iii. 

70. 

Fund, Sinking, proposal of Mr. Pitt for the establish¬ 
ment of a pei manent, i. 17 !♦ Debates on the, in 
Parliament, ib. 1 73 . 175. 

G. 

Garat, the French envoy at Naples, insolence of, iii. 
342. 

Gardner, Admiral, risks his life, by threatening the 
mutineers of the Queen Charlotte, iii. 80. 

Gerald, J. trial of, for sedition, ii. 293 . Eulogy 
on, by Mr. Fox, iii. 68. 

German Princes. (See Princes, German.) 

Germany, Jo.seph, Emperor of, entertains projects of 
reform, i. 112. Leopold, projects the restoration 
of Louis XVI. ii. 52. Franck, takes the command 
of the allied army, in April, 1794 , ii. 39 O. Directs 
a general attack on the enemy, ib. 391 . Proposed 
subsidy to the, in 1800, iii. 59 O. 594 . Disavows 
the treaty signed by Count St. Julien, and refivses 
to conclude any treaty with France, not including 
England, ib. 610 . Sues for peace, ib, 61 I. Signs 
the treaty of Luneville, in 1801, ib. 

Geneva, extract from the report of Brissot, respecting 
the convention with the people of, iii. 275. 

Genoa, surrender of, to the Austrians, in. 609 . 

S 


Gertruydenberg, surrender of, ii. 238. , 

Ghezzar Pacha, orders all the French, at Acra, 
to be imprisoned, iii. 480. Rejects the proffered 
friendship of Buonaparte, ib. Instance of the 
attachment of, to the English, ib. 49 O. 

Giffard, Mr. John, the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
spirited conduct of, at the commencement of the 
rebellion, iii. 204. Assists in the seizure of the 
books and papers of a society of United Irish¬ 
men, ib. Resolutions proposed by, against the 
Catholic petition, in Dublin, ib. 741 . Dismissed 
from his office in the customs, by Lord Hard- 
wicke, for proposing tbose resolutions, ib. 

Girondists, the, headed by Brissot, ii. 268. 280. 
Means taken for tbe destruction of the leaders of 
the, ib. 282. 

Glandore, the Earl of, moves an address, in the 
Irish Parliament, on the Union with England, iii. 
416. 

Glar, a Swiss woman, extraordinary heroism of, iii. 
288. 

Claris, the cautou of, np|)cals to the French Direc¬ 
tory, against the alteration of its government, iii. 

2.0 i- 

Glass, new duty on, ii. 316. 

Glenbervie, Lord, appointed one of the paymasters of 
the forces, in 1801, iii. 654. 

Gloves, repeal of the tax on, ii. 3l6. 

Gloucester, the Duke of, deprecates the discussion of 
the question of right, resirecting the Prince of 
Wales’s claim to the regency, i. 314. 

Gloucester, Prince William of, gallantry of, in the 
Helder expedition, ii. 522. 

Gohicr, election of, as a member of the new French 
Directory, in June, 1799> 529 . Orders Le- 

febre to surround the house of Buonaparte with 
Directorial guards, ib. 332. Is arrested, ib. 

Good Hope, capture of the Capo of, in 1795 , ii. 
503. 

Goree, surrender of, to the English, in 1800, iii. 
613. 

Grandchamp, the, town of, invested by tbe French 
royalists, who are surprised and defeated, ii. 
486. 

Grant, Mr. supports the Pitt and Grenville bills, for 
preventing treason and sedition, ii. 543. 

Grant, Sir William, arghes against the idea of the 
sovereignty of tlie jieople, iii. 455. Appointed 
Master of the Rolls, in 1801, ib. 654. 

Grattan, Mr. opposes tbe Irish commercial treaty, 
i. 155. Instance of the inaccuracy of, relating to 
the three estates of the realm, i. 408. Received 
as tbe adviser of Earl Fitzwiliiam, ii. 465. iii. 207 . 
Introduces a bill in the Irish Parliament, for etnan- 
cipating the Catholics, ib. The bill rejected, 
ib. 466. Reflections on the political conduct of, ib. 
469 . Eulogised by Earl Fitzwiliiam, ib. Vio¬ 
lently attacks the established church, on the subject 
cf tithes, iii. I 67 . Opposes Mr. Fitzgibbon's bill 
for the prevention of tumultuous assemblies, ib. 
171 . Misrepresents the English riot act, ib. 172 . 

M 2 
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Encourages the Catholics to demand their emanci* 648. Promises to support Mr. Addington’s ad- 

palion, ib. 20 ?. Publishes a factious address to ministration, 655. Obtains a pension on liis resig- 

the citiiens of Dublin, ib. 208. Censures the nation, 669 . Accords with Mr. Windham, in 

measures of Government for quelling the Irish in- condemning the treaty of Amiens, 691 . Refuses 

snrgents, and describes tliose of Ulster as peaceable to come into office, at the change of ministry, in 

and loyal subjects, ib. 213. Has an interview 1801-, without Mr. Fox, 725 . I.«tter^of, sent to 

. with Hughes and Neilson, two of the rebel leaders, Mr. Pitt, on the subject, ib. Reflections on the 

ib. 24.5. Violently opposes the Irish Union, ib. letter and conduct of, on this occasion, 727 . Sup- 

246. Devotes the Rritish ministers to " an tm- ports the Catholic petition, 745. 

morlulity of eternal infamy," ib. Fights a duel Grenville, Mr. W. introduces a bill, explanatory of 
with Mr. Corry, ib. 466. Supports the Catholic tlie act respecting the trials of contested elections, 
petition, ib. 487- i. 278. Supports the propositions of Mr. Pitt re- 

Gradiska, cowardly surrender of, in 1797, in. 96 - specting the regency, ib. 373. Appointed secretary 
Graves, Admiral, sails with the expedition to the of state for the home department, in 1789 , ib. 


Baltic, in 1801, iii. 673. 

Grenville, Lord, reproves M. Cltauvelin for his in¬ 
terference in tlie internal regulations of the Engli.sb 
government, ii.‘ lOO. Supports the New Forest 
timber bill, against the attacks of Lord Thurlow, 
ib. 108. Opposes the motion of the Marquis of 
l,ansdowne, for sending an ambassador to France, 
to prevent the murder of the King, 173. Moves 
a resolution, approving the sentiments contained in 
Lord Auckland’s memorial to the States General 
of Holland, respecting the French regicides, 244. 
Moves that the resolution of Earl Stanhope, 
proclaiming Kings to he a curse upon mankind, 
be expunged from the journals of Parliament, ii. 
346. Carries his motion unanimously, ib. Sup¬ 
ports Mr. Pitt’s I'reasonable Conspiracy bill, 373 . 
Moves an amendment to a motion for opening a 
negotiation with France, 438- Announces to the 
Peers the attacks which had been made upon the 
King, in proceeding to, and returning from, the 
Parliament-house, in 1795, 514. Introduces a bill, 
for the safety of the King’s person and govern¬ 
ment. against treasonable and seditious practices, 
521. Applies to M. Delacroix, the French mi¬ 
nister for foreign affairs, for passports for a British 
envoy, to treat of peace, iii. 6. Charged by Mr. 
Fox with taking sinecure places for himself, 74 . 
Defends the Church of England against the charge 
of persecution, advanced by the Duke of Norfolk, 
89 . Transmits a proposition for peace to M. De¬ 
lacroix, 107 . Moves an address, respecting the 
rupture of the negotiation at Lisle, which is adopted 
as the joint address of both Houses, 115. Supports 
the Income Tax, 373. Receives a note from Tal¬ 
leyrand, inclosing a letter from Buonapart6 to the 
King of England, 548. Answers Buonaparte’s 
letter, 551. Receives a farther communication 
from Talleyrapd, on the subject of peace, 554. 
Transmits the final answer of the British cabinet 
on that subject, 556. Defends the conduct of mi¬ 
nisters in Parliament, ib. Carries his motion for 
an address, in opposition to the Duke of Bedford's, 
with only six dissentient voices; 557. Supports 
Lord Auckland’s bill for preventing an adultress 
from manying the object of her criminal attach¬ 
ment, 6D6. Announces the intended resignation of 
ministers, in consequence of a difference with his 
Majesty, on the questiou of Catlwlic emancipation. 


424. 

Grenville, Mr. Thomas, sent to Paris with overtures 
for peace, i. 9 . Makes a motion respecting the 
interference of England between Russia and Tur¬ 
key, ii. 

Grey, Mr. in his maiden speech, opposes the ad¬ 
dress to his Majesty, on the treaty of commerce 
between Great Britain and France, i. 208. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Pitt’s plan of regency, 382. Pro¬ 
poses a set of resolutions, disapproving the address 
which had been voted respecting the Russian ar¬ 
mament, ii. 11. Gives notice of a motion, pro¬ 
posed to be made in the ensuing session, for a par¬ 
liamentary reform, 78. Answered by Mr. Pitt, ib. 
Opposes the address of the Master of the Rolls, re¬ 
lating to the proclamation for preventing seditious 
meetings and writings, and proposes an amend¬ 
ment, 102. Vindictively inveighs against Mr. Pitt, 
ib. Moves a set of resolutions, similar to those 
proposed by Mr. Fox, respecting the war with 
France, which are negatived without a division, 
and without a debate, 225. Proposes a plan of 
parliamentary reform, 249 . His motion negatived, 
261 . Moves, thatjgflo employ Foreign troops in 
England is contrary to law, 3 17 . Vindicates the 
conduct of the seditious societies, and opposes 
Mr.Pitt’s motion for the detention of persons sus¬ 
pected of treasonable conspiracies, 365. Accuses 
Mr. Pitt of duplicity and apostacy, ib. Opposes 
bill for the continuing the Habeas Corpus Sus¬ 
pension Act, 430. Moves for opening a negoti¬ 
ation with the French, in 1795, 434. Loses his 
motion, by 26g against 86, 438. Moves, that the 
existing government of France is competent to 
make peace with England, 443. Loses his motion, 
by 190 against 60 , ib. Opposes Mr. Barham’s 
motion for the recal of certain proclamations, 
issued by Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis, at 
Martinique, 478. Opposes the Pitt and Grenville 
bills, for the prevention of treason and sedition, 
526 . 542. Sup(}orts Mr. Sheridan’s amendment 
to Mr. Pitt’s motion for an address of thanks to 
the King, respecting a negotiation for peace, 568 , 
Moves an address to the King, for the purpose 
of compelling ministers to open a negotiation 
with the French government, in 1796 , 577 . 
Loses his motion, by I 89 against 50, 578 . Moves 
li string of resolutions, on which to ground the 
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impeachment of Ministers, 583. Loses his mo¬ 
tion, by 200 against 38, ib. Coincides with Mr, 
Fox, in censuring ministers for transmitting money 
to the enaperor of Germany, without the pre¬ 
vious authority of Parliament, hi. 24. Supports 
Mr. Fox’s amendment, on the King's message, 
announcing the rupture of the negotiation with 
France, in 1796 , 47 . Moves a string of resolu¬ 
tions against ministers, respecting the stoppage at 
the Bank, O'O. Loses his motion, by 206 against 
60 , () 6 . Moves for a reform in Parliament, 87 . 
Accuses Mr. Pitt of inconsistency, on the subject of 
parliamentary reform, 88. Loses his motion, by 
2S6 against 92 , ib. ■ Supports Mr. Sheridan’s reso¬ 
lutions against the Irish Union, 440, Moves an 
amendment against Mr. Pitt’s address in favour of 
the Union, 473. Loses his motion, by 236 against 
30, 475 . Opposes the address, on the opening of 
the tirst Itnjjerial Parliament, 647 . Moves for an 
inquiry into the state of the nation, on the change 
of ministry, in 1801, 656 , Condemns the whole 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration, 657 , Opposes Lord 
Belgrave’s amendment, on Mr. Nicholls’s motion 
respecting the alleged dismissal of Mr. Pitt, 695 . 
Obtains a majority, in one of the stages of Mr. 
Pitt’s Army of Reserve bill, by a party raanosuvre, 
737 . Opposes Mr. Pitt’s resolutions respecting 
the Spanish papers, 743 . Loses his proposed 
amendment, by 313 against 106, ib. 

Grey, Sir Charles, accused of avarice and inhumanity, 
at Martinique, ii. 478 . 

Grisons, the, entrance of the French into, and ex¬ 
pulsion from, in 1799 , iii. 503. 506. > 

Grosveiior, Mr. moves a resolution of Parliament, 
that the King’s ministers are not entitled to the 
confidence of the people,'!. 71 . 

Grogan, Cornelius, execution of, iii. 263. 

Guadaloupe, capture and re-caiJ|are of, ii. 393 . 

Guards, French, treachery of the, i. 49 O. 

Guiccardini, application of his character of Pope 
Leo X. to Buonaparte, iii. 485. 

Guildford, I-ord, opposes the Alien bill, ii. 174. 
Opposes the Traitorous Correspondence bill, ib. 
233. Moves an amendment to Lord Stair’s address 
to the Throne, on the meeting of Parliament, in 
1794 , similar to that of Mr. Fox, in the House of 
Commons, ii. 308. Loses his motion, ib. Moves 

. the same address in the Upper House that Mr. Fox 
had moved in the Lower, respecting the rupture of 
the negotiation with France, in 1796 , Hi. 48. Loses 
his motion, by 86 against 8, ib. 

Guillotine, the, numerous executions by, during the 
reign of terror, ii. 394 . Seditious definition of a, 
ib. 533. 

Gunpowder, &c. the impprtation, removal, or keeping 
of, prohibited in Ireland, iii. 199 . 

Gustavus, King of Sweden, assassination of, ii. 119- 

H. 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of, since the revo¬ 
lution, ii. 366. Dreaded by the seditious clubs, ib. 

373. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, attacked by the .ex¬ 
position, ii. 420. Repeal of the, moved by Mr. 
Sheridan, ib. 428. A bill brought in to continue 
the provisions of the, ib. 430. Opposed by Messrs. 
Lambton, Jekyll, Erskine, Fox, and Grey, ib. 
Supported by ^e Attorney-General, ib. Passed, 
ib. 431. 

Hair-Powder, licences for wearing, proposed in 1795, 

ii. 443. 

Hamburgh, seizure of, by the Danes, in 1801, iii. 673. 

Hanover, invasion of, by Prussia, in 1801, iii. 673. 

Hardy, 'Thomas, seditious conduct of, ii. 157 . Com¬ 
mitted for trial, on a charge of treasonable prac¬ 
tices, ib. 354. Trial of, for high treason, ib. 415. 
Acquittal of, ib. 

Hardwicke, Earl, appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in 1801, iii. 654. Dismisses Mr. Giffard, 
from an office in the customs, for opposing tlie 
petition of the Irish Catholics, ib. 7^1 ■ 

Harris, Lieut.-gen. besieges and takes Seringapatam, 

iii. 498 . 

Harrison, Mr. motion of, for abolishing places and 
pensions, ii. 330. Debates and observations on that 
motion, ib. Motion lost, ib. 332. Moves for an 
inquiry into sinecure places, and fees of ofificej 
iii. 70 . Loses bis motion, by I 69 against 77, ih. 

75. 

Harrowby, Lord, appointed one of the Secretaries of 
State, in 1804, iii. 731' Proceeds to Berlin, with 
the view of inducing the King of Prussia to 
pccede to the confederacy against France, ib. 775. 

Harvey, Mr. Bagnal, apprehension and execution of, 
iii. 261 . Deceived by the artifices of the rebels, 
ib. 263. Acknowledges, that the Popish priests 
were deeply concerned in the rebellion, and that 
the extirpation of Protestants was their main design, 
ib. 266 . 

Hastings, proceedings of Mr. in India, i. 26. Re¬ 
solution passed in the House of Commons for the 
recal of,, ib. 29 . Accused of high crimes and nris- 
demeanors by Mr. Burke, ib. 108. Defends him¬ 
self against those charges, ib. Charged wiiii con¬ 
fiscating the treasures of the Princesses of Oude, 
ib. 237 . Charged with corrupt and ojipressive 
conduct towards the Nabob of Furruckabad, ib. 
289 . Impeached by the House of Commons, 

'4 ib. 243. Commencement of the trial of, ib. 284. 
Adjournment of, ib. 286. Account of the expences 
of, moved for, and produced, ib. The impeach¬ 
ment of, continued by the new Parliament, in 179 I, 
ib. 579 . Honourable acquittal of, on every charge, 
ii. 480. Refiections on the trial of, ib. 

Hawkesbury, Lord, introduces a bill for enforcing 
the navigation laws, ii. 375. Supports Mr.Fitt’s 
resolutions, in favour of the Irish Union, iii. 449 . 
Appointed Secretary of State, for the Foreign de¬ 
partment in 1801, ib. 654 . Enters into a nego¬ 
tiation for peace,with M. Otto, ib. 683. Signs the 
preliminaries of peace, ib. 684. Delivers a judi¬ 
cious answer to the complaints of Buonapart6> 
resiiecting the licentiousness of the British press, 
ib, 698 . Appointed Secretary of State for the 
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borne department, at tl>e t hange of ministry, in 
1804, ib, 731 . Opposes the Catholic Petition, 745. 

Hay, John, a rebel leader, execution of, iii. 26 . 

Haynes, Isaac, account of the execution of, in Ame¬ 
rica, iii. 235. Parliamentary proceedings respecting 
that execution, ib. 

Hebert, execution of, ii. 398 . ^ 

Helcler, account of the British expedition against the, 
in 1799 , iii. 518. 

Helens, Lord St. proceeds to St. Petersburgh, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in 1801, and concludes a 
convention between Great Britain and Russia, ii. 
676. 

Helvetic Republic, (see Republic, Helvetic.) 

Henriot, commander of the French National guard, 
arrest of, ordered by the Convention, ii. 406. 
Thrown out of a window, ib. 408. 

Herbert, Mr. a Swiss senator, death of, iii. 288. 

Hesse Cassel, subsidiary treaty with the landgrave- of, 

i. 259 . 261 . 

Hesse Philipstadt, the Prince of, cowardice and trea¬ 
chery of, ii. 392 . 

Hessian troops, royal message to Parliament, on the 
landing of the, ii. 317- 

Higgenbottom, John, affidavit of, respecting the 
conduct of Dr. Caulfield, and of certain Catholic 
priests during the Irish rebellion, iii. 264 

Hill, Sir George, activity of, during the Irish rebel¬ 
lion, iii. 212 . Opposes the Catholic Petition, ib. 

754. 

Hobart, Mr. introduces a bill into the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, for granting the elective franchise, and 
other privileges, to the Papists, iii. I 92 . Inaccu¬ 
racy of the statements of, on the subject, ex¬ 
posed, ib. 193 . Carries the measure, in both 
Houses, ib. 194 , 195 . 

Hobart, Lord, suppoits Lord Auckland's Bill for 
preventing the marriage of an adultress with her 
paramour, iii. 606 . Appointed one of the Secre¬ 
taries of State, in 1801, ib. 654. 

Hobhouse, Mr. opposes Sir H. Mildmay's Rill for 
preventing British subjects from taking the veil, iii. 

600 . 

Hoclie, General, account of, iii. 105. Commu- 
.nicates with Lord E. Fitzgerald and Arthur O'Con¬ 
nor, respecting a descent of the French, on Ireland, 
ib. 242. 

Hodgson, Richard, charged with high treason, ii. 415. 

liohenlinden, account of the battle of, in 1800, iii. 
611 . 

Holland, domestic dissensions in, i. 115. l62. 246. 
248. 255. The invasion of, supposed to have been 
projected by Dumouriez, ii. 235. Entered by 
the army of that General, ib. 236. Account of 
the British exiiedition against, in 1799, i'** 518. 
Parliamentary discussion respecting the failure of 
the expedition against, ib. 597 . 

Holland and Austria, hostilities between, i. 118. 
Treaty between, ib. 159 . 

Holland and England, treaty of defensive alliance 
between, i. 287 . 629 . 


Holland and France, treaty of alliance and commerce, 
between, i. 159 . 

Holland, Lord, opposes the income tax, iii 123. 
373 . Objects to the Irish Union, ib. 471. Defends 
the First Consul, and arraigns the conduct of the 
English ministers, ib. 556. Loses a motion, for 
inquiry into the cause of the failure of the expedition 
against Holland, ib. 597 . Supports the Catholic 
Petition, ib. 745. 

Hood, Lord, takes bis seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons as M. P. for Westminster, i. 121 . De¬ 
fends Mr. Hastings against the charge respecting • 
the Nabob of Furruckabad, ib. 23g. Charged, 
by Major Maitland, with obtaining possession of 
Toulon by false pretences, with presenting four 
ships of the line to the enemy, and with making a 
shameful retreat, ii. 341, 342. Defended by Mr. 
Pitt, ib. 344. 

Horses, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 682 

Horsely, Bishop, opposes Sir H. Mildmay’s bill for 
preventing British subjects from taking the veil, 
iii. 602. Supports Lord Auckland’s bill for pre¬ 
venting the marriage of an adultress with her para¬ 
mour, ib. 606 . 

Hostilities, suspension of, between France, Austria, 
and Prussia, ii. 150. 

Hotel ties JnvaUdes, the, attacked and plundered, i. 

492. 

Holharo, Admiral, defeats the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, ii. 502. 

Hotze, General, expels the French from the Gri.sons, 
iii. 506 . Death of, ib. 516. 

Howe, Lord,„falls in with, and defeats the French 
fleet, under Villaret Joyeuse, ii. 3C)3. Transmits 
petitions from the seamen, to government, for an 
increase of wages, iii. 76 . 

Hudson, Edward, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land, to be transpon^d, iii. 269 . 

Hughes, a rebel leader, interview of, with Mr, 
Grattan, iii. 245. 

Humbert, General, effects a landing in Killala-I)ay, 
witli a body of French troops, and is joined by a 
number of rebels, iii. 269 . Advances to Ca.stlebar, 
ib. 271 . Defeats Major-general Hutchinson, and 
proceeds towards Sligo, ib. Receives a check 
from Colonel Vereker, at Coloony, ib. ©ver- 
taken by General Lake, ib. . Surrenders at discre¬ 
tion, ib. 

Hungary, insurrection in, i. 158. 

Hunter, Robert, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land, to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Hnskisson, Mr. appointed one of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, iu 1804, iii. 731. 

Hutchinson, Colonel, supports Mr. Knox's motion, 
for the admission of Catholics into the Irish 
Parliament, iii. 195 . Major-general, defeated by 
the French General Humbert, at Castlebar, ib. 
271 . General, succeeds Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
in tlie command of the army iu Egypt, iii. 681. 
Obtains possession of Grand Cairo, and Alcxau- 
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dria, ib. 682. Lord, supports tlie Catholic peti¬ 
tion, ib. 745 . 

Hyder Ally, hostility of, towards England, i. 5. 

I. 

Illuminati, principles of the German, compared with 
those of the United Irishmen, iii. 200. 
Illuminations, account of the, on the King’s recovery, 
i. 424. 

Impeachment, debates and animadversions on the 
mode of prosecution by, i. . 579 . sty). Of Mr. 
Hastings, resolution of the new Parliament, to 
proceed with the, ib. 57g. Of Lord Melville, iii. 
758. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, motion for impeaching, rejected, 

i. 287. 

Imports and Exports, great increase of, in 1798 , 
iii. 344. Calculations of Mr. Rose, re.specting, ib. 
Income Tax, (see Tax, Income.) 

India, affairs of, i. 26 . 57 . 1 (K). War in, ib. 344. 
Statement of the prosperity of, ii. 227 . Affairs of, 
in 1799 , ■>■>'. 497 . 

India Bills of Mr. Fox, passed in the Commons, i. 
38. Rejected in the Lords, ib. 39 . Ot Mr. Pitt 
brought in, ib. 60 . Rejected by a majority of 
eight, ib. 65. Again brought forward, ib. loi. 
India Company, measures for relieving the, i. 10 (). 
Dill'ercnce between the Court of Directors of the 
Company, and the Hoard of Controul, concerning 
thedebts ofthc Nabob of Arcof, i. 121 . Discussions 
in Parliament on that subject, ib. 122 Motion for 
taking into consideration their establishments in 
India, negatived, ib. 136. Refuse toj^send troops 
to India, ib. 267 . Their increased prosperity of the, 

ii. 377- 

Informer, a common, definition of, hi. 156 . 
lugoldstadt, surrender of the fortress of, to the 
French, in 1800, iii. 61 I. ^ 

Insurrection, the French, of June, 1792, ii. 143. 
Invasion, apprehensions of a French, in 1797> iih 
52. Horrors of an, pourtrayed by Mr. Pitt, ib. 
116 . Threat of an, in 1798 , ib. 137 . Measures 
proposed for resisting an, ib. 138. 140, 141. 
Message from the King respecting the, ib. 13g. 
Measure for resisting the threatened, in 1803, ib. 
714,. Of Ireland, (see Ireland, invasion of.) 
luvincibles, capture of the standard of the, by a 
private soldier, in the battle of Alexandria, iii. 681. 
Ireland, retrospective view of the state of, ib. 139 . 
Volunteers of, become a deliberative body, ib. 

141. Reform proposed in the Parliament of, ib. 

142. Illegal meetings holden in, ib. 143. A 
bill passed in the Parliament of, for securing the 
liberty of the press of, by preventing the publica¬ 
tion of libels, ib. 145. Commercial treaty with, 
ib. Opposed in the parliament of, ib. 153. 
Rejected by the intemperance of the people, ib. 
155. The Parliament of, declare the Prince of 
Wales Regent, 407. Conduct of the Patriots of, 
respecting the regency, ib. 41 7 . Vitiated state 
of, in 1795 , ascribed, by Mr. Fox, to the mis¬ 
conduct of Ministers, ii. 445. Projected invasion 


of, in 1796 , iii. 92 . Retrospect of the aftairs 
of, ib. 161 . Proceedings of the White Boys and 
Defenders in, ib. 174 . Proceedings of the United 
Irishmen, in, ib, 199 , to 202. Commencement 
of the rel^ellion in, ib. 209 , 210 . 252. Martial 
Law proclaimetl in, ib. 254, Landing of the 
French in, ib. 269 . Close of the rebellion in, 
ib. 272 . State of, from lier first connexion with 
England, to the rebellion of 1798« il*- 399- 
Union of, with England, projected by Mr. Pitt, 
ib. 403. (See Union, the Irish.) Retrospective 
view of flic atfairs of, ib. 739 . Insurrection in, 
in 1803, ib. 

Irish, character of the, by Lord Clare, iii. 242. 

Irishmen, United, address of the, iii. 114. Account 
of the, ib. 198 . Co-operate with the defenders, 
ib. 199 . Revolutionary projects of the, ib. 200, 
201 . Adopt the principles of the German Illu¬ 
minati, ib. 2 (K). Connect themselves with the 
French Directory, ib. 2 O 9 . Send Theobald 
Wolf Tone to Paris, 210 . Arm themselves, ib. 
211 . Send Dr. McNevin, and —— I.ewins, to 
Paris, to hasten the departure of a French force, 
and to raise money to facilitate the invasion of 
Ireland, ib. 215. Declare Lord Moira to be a 
tyrant, ib. 24-1. Maintain a correspondence with 
France, ib, 382. Form societies in England, 
and administer unlawful oaths, ib, 3S5. Excite 
mutiny in the navy; form plans for murdering 
their offioers, and for conveying their ships into 
an enemy’s port; and swear to murder all Pro¬ 
testants, ib. 386, 387. Form a plan for exciting 
an insurrection in London, and lor securing both 
Houses of Parliament, the Tower, and the Bank, 
ib, 389 . Proiect a fresh insurrection in Ireland, 
ib. 390 . 

Irish Union, (see Union, the Irish.) 

Irish Volunteers, (see Volunteers, Irish.) 

Isnard, violent speech of, in the N(g(bnal Assembly, 
ii. 126 . s*. Proposes a seditious remonstrance to the 
King, ib, 139 . 

Italy, irruption of the French into, in 1796 , ii. 607 . 
Account of the campaign of, in 1797 j *'>• 96 , 
Military operations in, in i799» >b. 507. 

J. 

Jickson, Henry and Hugh, apprehension of, iii. 
248. Mr. apprehended, tried, and convicted of 
treason, in Ireland, ib. 204. Commits suicide, ib. 

Jacobin Club, (see Club, Jacobin ) 

Jacobins-, the, increased influence of, in France, 
ii. 250. Headed by Robespierre, ib. 268 . 279 . 
Schism amongst them, ib. Acknowledge .that 
they occasioned the war between England and 
France, ib. 2g5. Attacked by the Cordeliers, 
ib. 398 Ri.se in defence of Robespierre and hi* 
adherents, ib. 407 , 

Jacobinism, state of, in England, in 1794, ii. 29 I. 

Jaffa, the town of, taken by the French, iii. 481. 
Murder of 3,800 Turkish prisoners, near, ib. 

Janissary, anecdote ef the intrepidity and fate of a, 
at Jaffa, iii. 482. 
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Jekyll, Mr. opposes die bill for continuing the Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, ii. 430. Moves for a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry into the recal of Earl Fitzwilliam 
from the Viceroyship of Ireland, ib. 47 1 . His 
motion negatived, ib, 475. Censures Mr. Reeves’s 
*' T/wugkts on the EnglUh government," as libel¬ 
lous, ib. 551. Supports Mr. Sheridan’s motion for 
burning Mr. Reeves's “ Thoughts on the English 
government," by the hands of the common hang¬ 
man, ib. 503. Doubts whether the people of 
Ireland had not a right to rebel, iii. 206. 

Jervis, Sir John, accused of avarice and inhumanity, 
at Martinique, ii. 478. Defeats the Spanish fleet, 
off Cape St. Vincent, iii. 93 . Remarkable 
omission of, in his official letter to the Admi¬ 
ralty, ib. 

Joubert, General, succeeds General Moreau, in the 
command of the French army, in Italy, in 1799, 
iii. 513. Defeat of, by the allies, at Novi, ib. 
Death of, ib. 

Jourdan, General, compels the Austrians to raise 
the siege of Maubeuge, ii. 277* Retreat of, in 
1790i ib. 599 . Defeated by the Archduke Charles, 
ib, 600 . Driven beyond the Rhine, ib. Ordered, 
by the Directory, to make an incursion into Suabia, 
iii. 504. Meditates an attack upon the Archduke 
Charles, ib. 505. Compelled to retreat, ib. 
Attacks the Austrians, ib. Repulsed, ib. Re¬ 
called, ib. 

Johnes, Mr. loses a motion, declaring it fo be unjust 
and unnecessary to carry on the war, for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring monarchy in Prance, iii. 596 . 
Supports Sir H. Mildmay's bill, for preventing 
British subjects from taking the veil, ib. 600 . 

Johnson, Mr. (the bookseller) prosecuted, and 
imprisoned, for publishing a libel on govern¬ 
ment, written by Gilbert Wakefield, iii. 157, 
158. 

Jones, the Rev^W. of Nayland, a constitutional 
pamphlet of, improperly ^ensured by tjjp Whigs, 
li. 170 . 

Joseph, Emperor of Germany, proposes several re¬ 
forms in the State, i. 113. Visits Holland, tlie 
. low countries, and France, ib. Violates the 
Barrier treaty, ib. Returns to Vienna, ib. 114. 
Makes extraordinary claims upon Holland, ib. 

117 . " 

Joyce, the Rev. Jeremiah, committed for trial, on a 
charge of treasonable practices, ii. 354. Discharged, 
ib. 415, 

Joyeuse, the French Admiral, defeat of, by Lord 
Howe, on the first of June, ii. 393 . 

Julien, Count St. exceeds his diplomatic powers, by 
agreeing to a separate treaty of peace between 
France and Austria, iii, 010. 

Juries, Grand, resolutions of the Irish, respecting 
this arming of the Papists, iii. ISO. Ditto, respect¬ 
ing the general conduct of the Papists, ib. 1 87 . 

Just, Saint, proposes the arrest of the English in 
France, in 1793, ii. 290 note. 

Justice, a new court of, instituted in India, i. 105. 


K. 

Kavenagh, Father, conduct of, during the Irish re¬ 
bellion, iii. 204. 

Kearns, Father, activity of, in the Irish rebellion, iii, 
259 . 

Kehl, the fortress of, taken by General Moreau, in 
1796 , ii. 595 . Retaken by the Austrians, ib. ^5. 

Keim, General, retreat of, in 1790. ii. 590. Re¬ 
pulses the French at Verona, in 1799 , iii. 508, 

Kenmare, Lord, incurs the resentment of the Irish 
papists, iii. 182. 

Kenyon, Lord, opposes the bill for allowing the 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters to act as 
officers in the supplementary militia, iii. 90 . 

Keogh, Father, apprehension, trial, and execution of, 
iii. 200 . 

Kersaint, testimony of, to the neutrality of the Eng¬ 
lish, ii. 174 , note. 

Killala, the Bishop of, supports the bill for granting 
the elective franchise, &c. to the Irish Catholics, 
iii. 196 . Charged, by Lord Clare, with ignorance, ib. 

Killala Bay, landing of the French in, iii. 269 . 

Kilwarden, Lord, murder of, iii. 739 . 

King, answer of the, to an opposition address from 
the House of Commons, i. 49 . 81. 83, Message of 
the, to the House of Commons, requesting a provi¬ 
sion to be made towards liquidating the debts of 
the Prince of Wales, ib. 236. Illness of the, ib. 300. 
Recovery of the, from illness, ib. 421. Message 
from the, respecting the dispute about Nootka 
Sound, ib. 559 , Message of the, to the House of 
Common%Dn the Russian armament, ii. 9 . Mes¬ 
sage of the, to Parliament, respecting the murder 
of the French king, ib. 177* Message of the, to 
Parliament, announcing the French declaration of 
war, in 1793, ib. I 99 , Message of the, to Parlia¬ 
ment, on the landi|§ of the Hessian troops, in 1794 , 
ib. 317 . On the increase of the army, ib. Re¬ 
specting seditious societies, ib. 354. Attacked by 
a mob, in 1795 , ib. 50g to 514. Consequent pro¬ 
ceedings in Parliament, ib. 514. Visits the theatre, 
ib. 515. New title assumed by the, at thejieriod 
of the Union, iii. 031. Firmness of the, respect¬ 
ing Catholic emancipation and the coronation 
oath, ib. 034. 030. Refuses to admit Mr. Fox into 
the cabinet, at the change of Ministry, in 1804, 
ib. 724 . 

King, the Rev. Richard, remarks of, on the Test 
laws, and the alliance between Church and State, i. 
545, note. 

King, Lord, supports the Catholic petition, iii. 745. 

Kingdoms and States, the position controverted, that, 
in their political progress, there is a certain point of 
elevation, beyond whiqh they cannot advance, i. 1. 

Kinnoul, the Earl of, supports the conduct of the 
British government, respecting the rupture of the 
negotiation with France, in 1796 , iii. 48. 

Kleber, General, defeat of, by General Kray, in 1796> 
ii.5^. Remonstrance of, against the orders of 
Buonaparte, to murder 3,800 Turkish prisoners at 
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Jaffa, iii. 481. Assumes the command of the 
French army in Egypt, on the departure of Buona¬ 
parte, ib. 501. Writes to the Directory, respecting 
the state of the army, and advising them to make 
peace with the Porte, ib. 502. Agrees to the con¬ 
vention ofEl Arisch, ib. 6l3. Assassination of, ib. 
6l4. 

Klundert, brave resistance of the garrison of, ii. 237 . 
Knatchbull, Sir Edward, moves the address, at the 
opening of Parliament, in the winter of 17y4, 

ii. 421. The address carried, ib. 427. 

Knox, Mr. G. moves for the admission of Catholics in 
the Irish Parliament, iii. ig5. Loses his motion, 
by 163 to 69 . ib. 

Knox, Mr. extract from bis Essays, gn the political 
circumstances of Ireland, iii. 218. 

Koeneroann, Mr. the Danish minister, at Paris, 
applies to the French Directory for a passport for a 
British envoy, to treat for peace, iii. 6. lieceives a 
repulsive verbal answer, ib. 

Korsakow, General, arrives in Switzerland, to rein¬ 
force Suworrow, in 1799, iii. 515. Defeated by 
Massena, and compelled to retreat, ib. 5 16 . 
Kornack, defeat of General Jourdan at, in 1796 , ii. 
600 . 

Kosciusko, General, account of, ii. 481. Taken 
prisoner by General Suworrow, ib. 483. 

Kray, General, defeats the French, under General 
Kleber, in 1796 ) ii. 594. 

Kyd, Stewart, charged with high treason, ii. 414. 

L. 

Labour in Ireland, BeBections on the inadequate price 

of, iii. 171 . ^ 

La Clos, account of, i. 501. ^ 

Lacroix, execution of, ii. 398 . 

Ladies, young, fourteen, guillotined, for dancing at 
a bail, given by some Prussi.an officers, ii. 395 . 
I.ake, General, activity of, durujir the Irish rebellion, 

iii. 212. Overtakes Genera™urabert at Ballyna- 
ninck, and compels him to surrender at discretion, 

ib. 271 . 

Lally, Tolendal, eloquent, but Inefficient speech of, 
i. 503. 

Lambesc, the Prince de, conduct of, i. 49 O. 

Lambtonj Mr. opposes the bill for continuing the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus Suspension act, ii. 429 . 

Lameth, Charles de, proposes the suppression of 
tithes, in Prance, i. 568. Challenged, and wounded, 
by the Duke de Castries, ib. 575. 

Lancaster, Ure Duchy of, an address voted, requesting 
the King not to grant the office of, otherwise than 
during pleasure, i. 51. 

Landaff, the Bishop of, opposes the commercial treaty 
between England and France, i. 209 . 

Landrecy, defeat of the French near, ii. 39 O. Siege 
and capture of, ib. Surrender of, to the French, 

ib. 392 . 

Land Tax, plan proposed for the redemption of the, 
iii. 125. Passed into a law, ib. 12p. 

Langrishe, Sir Hercules, censures the conduct of the 
Irish papists, iii. 183. 

Voi..in. 


Lansdowne, the Marquis of, defends the general prin¬ 
ciple of the commercial treaty between Enpand 
and France, i. 21 1 . Proposes to send an ambassa¬ 
dor to France to prevent the murder of the King, ii. 
173 . Opposes the Traitorous CorresTOndence bill, 
ib. 233. Moves for an Address to the King, be¬ 
seeching him to avow bis disposition to trrat for 
peace with France, ib. 337* Loses bis motion, 
ib. 338. Opposes Mr. Pitt’s treasonable conyi- 
racy bill, ib. 373. Charges Ministers with being 
the authors of the attack on the King, in 1 /QS, ib. 
515, note. Opposes Lord Minto’s motion, for the 
fine and imprisonment of the printer and proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle, for a libel on the House 
of Lords, iii. 152. 

Landsthurm, levy of the, in Switzerland, iii. 286. 
288. Joined by numbers of women, Ib. 

Lascelles, Mr. proposes and carries a bill of indem¬ 
nity fur Mr. Pitt, for advancing money to Messrs. 
Boyd and Bendeld, iii. 7S5. Moves for the inter¬ 
ment of Mr. Pitt, at the public expcnce, ib. 784. 

Lasource, M. de, a. Ciilvinist minister, defends the 
massacres at Avignon, ii. 125. 

Ijateran, extract fr*m the fourth council of, proving 
the obligations of Papists to be incompatible with 
their duty to a Protestant government, iii. 563. 

I«T Touche, Mr. opposes Mr. Hobart’s bill, for 
granting the elective franchise, &c. to the Irish 
Catholics, iii. 1 95 . 

Latouche, Treville, account of, i. 501. 

Latour, General, defeated by Moreau, in 1796 , 
ii. 595 . 599 . 

Lauderdale, the Earl of, proposes the same amend¬ 
ment to the Marquis of Abercorn’s motion, in the 
House of Lords, that Mr. Grey had proposed in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the proclama¬ 
tion for j)reventing seditious meetings and writings, 
ii. 104. Opposes the Alien bill, ib. 174 . Extractfrbm 
a letter to, ib. 182. Proposes an amendment to the 
Addresyo the Throne, respecting the French de- 
clarat'tVof war, simikar to that which bad been 
moved by Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, 
ib. 215. Expresses himself proud to rank Brissot 
among his friends, ib. Opposes the Traitorous 
Correspondence bill, ib. 233. Moves for an Address 
to the Throne, respecting the casts of Muir and 
Palmer, 313. Hismotionrejectedwithbutadivision, 
ib. Denies the legality of voluntary contribntiuns, 
for the defence of the country, ib. 321. Censures 
the House of Peers, for their conduct in ordering 
the resolution of Earl Stanhope, proclaiming kings 
to be a curse npon mankind, to be expunged from 
the jonrnals of the House, ib. 346. Opposes Mr. 
Pitt’s Treasonable Conspiracy bill, ib. 373. Malles a 
motion in favour of peace with France, ib. 453. 
Loses it, by 53 against 8, ib. 

Lannay, M. de, imprudence of, i. 493 . Murder of, 
ib. 497 . 

Law, declaratonr, for defining the powers of the Board 
of Conlroul for Indian ABairs, i. 269 . Navigation, 
bill for enforcing the, ii. 376 . Penal, Mr. Pitt’s 

5 N 
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obiervatjoDs on its origin and nature in England, 
iii. 86. Martial, proclaimed in Ireland, ib. 254. 

Law, Sir Edward, appointed Attorney-General, in 
1801, iii. 054. Mr, T. expelled from the Cora- 

, mitteeofthe Loyal Association, ii. 1 66 . Emigrates 
to America, ib. 

Lawrence, Dr, expresses his joy at the failure oi[ the 
negotiation at Lisle, iii. Il6, Opposes Sir H. Mild- 
Inay’s bill fijrpreventing British subjects from taking 
the veil, ib. 600. Censures the conduct of Minis¬ 
ters, respecting the war with Spain, ib. 743. Sup¬ 
ports the Catholic petition, ib. 748. Defends Dr. 
Milner, ib. 

Lazarus, St. severity inflicted on the nuns of, ii. 27. 

Lead, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 632. 

League, Asiatic, i. 5, 

Leba.s, suicide of, ii. 408. 

Ixibon, execution of, ii. 410. 

Le Brun, election of, as third consul, iii. 545. 

Lech, passage of the, in l/jjO, ii. 601 . 

Lee, Citizen, libels of, ii. 528. 534. 

liceds, the Duke of, supports Mr, Pitt’s Treasonable 
Conspiracy bill, ii. 373. 

liCfebvre, General, ordered, by the Directory, to sur¬ 
round the house of Buonapartfe with a guard, lii. 
532. Goes over to Buonaparte, ib. Preserves 
Buonaparte from the vengeance of the Members 
of the Council of Five Hundred, ib. 536. 

Leghorn, entrance of the French into, in 1796 , ii. 

616 . 

Le Gendre, the butcher, insults the King of France, 
ii. 144. 

Leobeu, preliminary articles of peace between Franco 
and Austria, signed at, in 1797> iii- 99- 

Leonidas, comparison of, with the French Admiral, 
Brileys, iii. 334. 

Leopold, death of the Emperor, ii. 133. 

Lepaux, La Reveillere, remarks on the conduct of, iii, 

102 . 

Letourneur, M. succeeded In the Djl fi etory. by 
M. Barihelemi, iii. 104. 

Letter, from General Dumouriea, to Lord Auckland, 

ii. 639 . A remarkable, from Buonaparte to the 

. King of England, iii. 547 Answer of Lord Gren¬ 
ville, to, ib, 551, A, from Lord Grenville to Mr. 
Pitt, resjswting the change of ministry, in 1804, 

iii. 725 . 

Lettres de cachet, pronounced, by the French Par¬ 
liament, to be instruments of despotism, unknown 
to tlie law, and utterly subversive of tlie liberty of 
the subject, i. 292 . 

Lewins, ——, sent to the Continent, to raise money 
for the Irish rebels, iii. 216. 

Lewisham, Lord, appointed President of the Board of 
Controul, in 1801, iii. 654. 

Libel, a, in the Morning Chronicle, on the House of 
Lords, iii. 151. . Noticed, and proceeded against 
by Lord Minto, ib. In the Courier, charging 
the British government with criielty towards the 
French prisoners, iii. 153. Remarks, proceedings, 
and debates, respecting, ib. 154 to 159 . 


Libels, parliamentary, observations on the nature 
of, ii. 346 . 

Liberty, the tree of, planted in the Roman Capitol, 
iii. 314. 

Liege, addresses from the rebels of, to the National 
Convention, ii. 130. Bishoprick of, acknowledges 
the superiority of the French, ib. 235. The French 
driven out of, ib. 269 . 

Limerick, Lord, opposes the Catholic petition, iii. 

745 . 

Lincoln, the Bishop of, attends Mr. Pitt in his last 
illness, iii. 777 . 

Lisle, account of the negotiations at, in 1797. 'i*- 
108 to 113. Agents from the Irish rebels, received 
at, ib. 114. Debates on the negotiation at, ib. 115. 

Liverpool, the Earl of, appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in 1801, iii, 654. 

Loan, plan of the, for 1794, it. 315. Debates on the 
Imperial, ib. 581. Proposed, in I 796 , ib. Ac¬ 
count of the Loyalty, iii. 17 , Account of the, 
for 1798 , ib. 134. 

Lodi, account of the battle of, in 1796 , 11 . 61 O. Anec¬ 
dote of Buonaparte at that battle, ib. 

Lombardy, entrance of the French into, in 1796 , ii. 
613. 

London, the Bishop of, supports Lord Auckland’s Bill 
for preventing the marriage of an adultress witli 
her paramour, iii. 606 . 

Longford, Lord, supports the Catholic petition, iii. 

745 . 

Lords, augmentation of the House of, at the period 
of the Union, iii. 631. 

Losses, coiHiarative estimate of the French and 
Austrians, in the Italian campaign of 1796 , ii. 
625. 

Lottery, debate and observations on, ii. 75. 

Loughborough, Lord, contends for the right of the 
Prince of 'SValej#> the regency, i. 306. Sarcastic 
remark of, respecting the avowed friendship bc- 
tw'een Lord Lauderdale and Brissot, ii. 216 . 
Created Earl of Rosslyn, in 1801, iii. 670 . 

Louis XIV. charged by Mr. Fox with endeavouring 
to overthrow the religious and political establish¬ 
ments of England, ii. 299 . 

Louis XVI. yields to the advice of M. Neckar, in 
allowing a double number of representatives to 
the Commons, i. 439- Speech of, at the opening 
of the States General, 444. Determines to hold 
a royal session in the Hall of the States General, 
457. Misrepresentations of the conduct of, on 
this occasion exposed, 458. Holds a royal session, 
462 . Proposes a plan of reform, 464. Holds a 
conference with the presidents of the two first 
orders, 479. Refuses to dismiss the troops w'hicb 
bad been stationed for the protection of the capital, 

I 487 Offers to remove the National assenibly, ib. 
Dismisses M. Neckar, 488. Yields to repeated 
importunity, removes the troops from the capital, 
and sanctions the establishment of the militia as 
national guards of Paris, 499 . 'Goes to Paris, 
504. Escapes assassination, ib. Kecalls M. 
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Neckar, 507- Forbids his guards to fire on the 
mob at Versailles, 522. Consents, but afterwards 
refuses, to quit Versailles, ib. Leaves Versailles 
for Paris, 58(>. Is followed thither by the national 
assembly, ib. Resolves to put himself at the head 
of the revolution, 571. Changes bis Confessor, 
ii. 45. Advised not to receive the sacrament at 
Easter, ib. Insulted while at chapel, 46. Stopped 
by the mob on his journey to St. Cloud, ib. Obliged 
to return, 47 . Goes to the National Assembly, 
but obtains no redress, ib. Resolves to attempt his 
escape from Paris, 48. 'Purposes to retire to 
Montmedi, 51. Advised by the Emperor of 
Germany not to leave Paris, 52. Prepares to set 
out for Montmedi, 54. Stopped on his arrival at 
Varennes, and compelled to retufh to Paris, ib. 
Accepts the new constitution, 57 . Resolves to 
maintain the constitution, 123. Refuses to sanc¬ 
tion two decrees, for declaring all emigrants 
traitors, and for depriving the non-juring priests 
of their salaries, 124. Compelled to prepare a 
declaration of war against Austria, 133. Refuses 
to sanction the decrees for forming a camp of 
Jacobins and for banishing the non-juring priests, 

142. Dismisses Roland, Clavlere, and Servan, 

143. Expects to be murdered, 145. Rejects 
Bertrand de Moleville’s plan for retiring to Fontain- 
bieau, ib. Received with acclamations, by the 
national assembly, ib. Deposed and confined in 
tile Temple, 147 . Tried and executed, 176 . Cha¬ 
racter of, by M. de Malesherbes, 267 . 

Ixiuis XVI. the right of, to call upon the British nation 
fur assistance, when his tlirone w^attacked by 
rebels, proved, Ijy the treaty of Pari^ibf 1783, iii. 

594. 

I.ouis XVII. premature death of, ii. 402. 

Loveden, Mr. Moves for an examination of tlie 
King's Physicians, before a c^nuittee of tire House 
of Commons, i. 36l. * 

Lovett, John, committed for trial, on a charge of 
treasonable practices, ii. 354. Discharged, ib. 
41.5. 

Loyal Association, (See Association, Loyal.) 

Loyalists, American, indeninification of the, i. 13. 
276 . 281. 283.561. 

Lucerne, change of the constitution of, iii. 284, 
Part of the canton of, refuses the civic oath pro¬ 
posed by General Schaueubourg, ib. 205. 

Lucie, St. the capture of, ii. 303. 

Luckner, Marcschal, succeeds Rochambeau in the 
command of the Frendi revolutionary army, ii. 
136'. 

Lumsdaioe, Major, death of, iii. 522. 

Luneville, signature of the treaty of, in 1801, iii. 

611 . 

Lutz, Anlhpny, a private in the Minorca regiment, 
takes the standard of the Invincibles, at the battle 
of Alexandria, iii. 681. 

Luxembourg, the Duke de, precipitate conduct of, i, 
481. 

Luxembourg, surrender of, to the French, in 170d, 
ii. 400. 


Lyons, the standard of royalty raised at, ii. 278 . 
Massacre of the inhabitants of, ib. 279 . • 

M. 

Macdonald, General, arrival of, in Tuscany, ia 
1790, iii. 512. Defeat of, by Suworrow, ib. 
Retreats, ib. Joins General Moreau, ib. 513. 
Mack, Colonel, interview of, with Generfil Du- 
mouriez, ii. 271 . Insists on the evacuation of 
tlie Austrian Netherlands by the French, ib. 272 . 
Treachery of, at Ulm, in 1805, iii. 774 , 

Maestricht, the Emperor of Germany renounces 
bis pretensions to, i. 150. Ineft'cctual efforts of 
General Miranda to reduce, ii. 238. 

Magazine, London Corresponding Society’s, Esta¬ 
blishment of the, ii. 352. 

Magistrates, Police, abused by Mr. Sheridan, ii. 546. 
Defended, ib. 547. 

Maitland, Lord, opposes Mr. Pitt's plan of the 
regency, i. 361 . 

Maitland, Major, motion of, respecting tlie disasters 
at Toulon and Dunkirk, ii. 341. Accuses Lord 
Hood of obtaining possession of Toulon, under 
false pretences, of presenting four ships of the line 
to the enemy, and of making a shameful retreat, 
ib, 341. 342, 

Malesherbes, M. de, character of Louis XVI. by, 
ii. 267 . Execution of, ib. 

Mallet du Pan, remark of, respecting th«^ desire of 
the French government for peace, ii. 575. Obser¬ 
vations of, res(x:cling the dismissal of Lord Malmes¬ 
bury from Paris, iii. 113. Applied to his Lordship’s 
dismissal from Lisle, ib. Banishment of, from 
Berne, ib. 288. His characteristic anecdotes of 
BuonapartE, ib. Remarks of, respecting the sub¬ 
jugation of Switzerland, ib, 297 . 

Malta, surrender of, to Buonaparte, iii. 321. Sur¬ 
render «f to the English, in 1800, ib. 6 l 3 ^ 
Landing of an English force at, in 1800, ib. 677 , 
Dispute relating to the restoration of, ib. 701 . 
Malmeslfl^, Lord, proceeds to Paris, to treat for 
l>eace vWth the French government, iii. 7- Fro- 
poses the principle of a treaty, ib. Objects to 
the Directory's wish to engage him in a negotia¬ 
tion for a separate peace, and insists on treating 
for Gre.'it Britain and her Allies, ib. Delivers a 
memorial, demanding the restitution of the Ne¬ 
therlands to Austria, and offering to restore all 
the conquests made by England upon France, ib. 8 . 
Resists the demand of the Directory, for the uUi~ 
matum of the British government, ib. 10 . Leaves 
Paris ib. Proceeds to Lisje^ in the summer of 
1707 , and submits to the French Plenipotentiaries 
the specific terms on which England would agree 
to make jicace, ib. 108. Resists the demand of the 
French Plenipotentiaries, that ^ritain ‘ should ■ 
sufrender the whole of her conquests from France 
and her Allies, ib. 100. Ill, Ordered to leave 
Lisle in 24 hours, ib. 113. 

Malouet, proposal of^ for proseqating the libels of 
Marat, i. 573 . 

Malouet, Target, and Sicyes, conference betvyesai' 
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rsspecting the difFerent ordertof the States'General^ 
i.'449, 450. 

Mamelukes, defeat of the, by Buonaparte, at Cairo, 
iii. 327. Manheim, reduction 'of the town of, ii. 
490. 

Manifesto, falsehood of the French, against Eng¬ 
land and Holland, ii.201. A British, vindicating 
the conduct of government, respecting the rup¬ 
ture of the negotiation with France, in 170, iii- 
12. A ditto, 8g.ainst France, 101796, (Appendix 
A.) iii. 787. A Turkish, against France, after 
the battle of the Nile, iii. 332. 334 A French, 
in answer to the Porte, ib. 338. Its falsehoods 
parovcd, by the intercepted correspondence with 
the Directory, ib. 340. 

Mansfield, the Earl of, supports Mr. Pitt's Treaso¬ 
nable Conspiracy bill, ii. 373. 

Mantua, besieged by the French, in 1796. ii- 616. 
Believed by the Austrians, ib. 6I7. Surrenders, ib. 
624. Refusal of the French directory to sur¬ 
render, iii. 99. Surrender of, to the Allies, in 
1799, ib. 510. 

Marat, inflammatory publication of, i. 572. 

Maret, M. proves the sincerity of the English govern¬ 
ment, in wishing to maintain a neutrality, ii. 193. 
Marceau, General, death of, ii. 601. 

Marengo, account of the battle of, iii. 6O9. Proved 
to have been gained by General Desaix, ib. 6'10. 
False statements of the French, respecting the, 
corrected, ib. 

Martial law, (see Law, martial.) 

Margaret, Maurice, seditious conduct of, ii. 157. 

Trial of, for sedition, ib. 293. 

Marseilles, tlic standard of royalty raised at, ii.278. 

Massacre of the inhabitants of, ib. 279. 

Martin, Mr. supports the Traitorous correspondence I 
bill, ii. 231. | 

Martinique, capture of, ii. 393. Unjusfifiable pro¬ 
clamations issued at, by Sir Charles Grey and Sir 
John Jervis, ii. 477* 

Marigalante, capture of, ii. 393. 

Massacres, at Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, ii. 
278. 279- 

Massena, General, ordered, by the Directory, to 
■ make an incursion into Suabia, in 1799, iii. 503. 
Obtains some advantages in the Grisons, and in 
the Tyrol, ib. 504. Defeated by the Austrians, at 
Feidkirch, ib. 505. Defeated by the Archduke 
Charles, at Winterthur, ib. 506. Abandons 
the position of Zurich, ib. Defeats Generals 
Hotze and Korsakow, ib. 515. Repulsed, in 
several attacks en the Russians, in their retreat, 
ib. 

Manbeugc, the siege of, raised by the Austrians, ii. 

277. 

Maury, the Abbe, arrest of, i. 508. 

Maynooth, remarks of Dr. Duigenan, on the Popish 
establishment at, iii. 214. Some of the students 
of the college of, join the rebels, ib. 

Mayor of London, the Lord, indecisive conduct of, 
during the riots occasioned by the scarcity of corn, 
in 1800, iii. 619. 


Meatli, the county of, incursion of the rebels into, 
iii. 268. 

Melas, Genera], resigns the command of the Aus¬ 
trian army, in Italy, in 1799. to Marshal Suwor- 
row, iii. 510. Unaccountable inactivity of, ib. 
609. Attacks Buonaparte, near Marengo, ib. De¬ 
feated, ib. 610. Concludes a convention with 
the French, restoring all the fortresses taken by 
Suworrow, ib. 

Melville, Lord, appointed First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, in 1804, iii. 731. Exposes the misconduct 
of Earl St. Vincent’s naval administration, ib. 
756. Imiieachment of, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, ib. 758. Trial and acquittal of, by his Peers, 
ib. 759. Ojpservations respecting the trial of, ib. 
760 to 769. 

Memorial, the, of the French Princes of the blood, 

to Louis XVI. i. 433. A, presented by Lord Auck¬ 
land, to the States-General of Holland, ii, 217. 
238. Attack of the, by Mr. Sheridan, ib, 239. 
Defended by Mr. Pitt, ib, 241. Stigmatised by 
Mr. Fox, ib. 242. 

Menard, General, sent, by the French directory, to 
the assistance of the Swiss insurgents, in the Pays 
de Vaud, iii, 279- 

Mengaud, the French commissary, proclamation 
of, to the people of Switzerland, iii. 283. 

Menou, General, broken by the Convention, for 
not forcing the Parisians to an unconditional com¬ 
pliance with their demands, ii. 500. Asaume.s 
the command of the army in Egypt, iii. 6l4. 
Professes the Mahometan faith, ib. Fatal blun¬ 
der of, ij||Egypt, ib. 678. Surrenders Alexandria 
to the Ei^sh, in 1801, ib. 682. 

Mentz, surrender of, to the French troops, ii. 23.5. 
To the Prussians, ii. 278. Seizure ot^ by the 

French^ iii. 298, 

Merchants, tempor^ embarrassments of the English, 
in 1793, ii- 248. 

Of Dublin, pass resolutions against the Irish Union, 
iii. 415. 

Merebant-Taylors’ Hall, dinner at, on the anni¬ 
versary of Mr. Pitt’s birth-day, in 1802, iii. 696. 

Message, the King's, announcing the rupture of 
Lord Malmesbury’s negotiation, in 1796, iii. 43. 
Respecting the threat of invasion, in 1798, ib. 
138. Address, in answer to the, proposed, una¬ 
nimously carried, ib. 139, 140. The King’s, pro¬ 
posing the Irish Union, ib. 403. Commuujcating 
the resolutions of the Irish Parliament, respecting 
the Union, ib. 469. Relating to foreign subsidies, 
in 1800, ib. 59O. 

Mettingen, account of the battle of, in 1796, ii. 597. 

Meurtlie, Boulay de la, memorable speech of, refspect- 
ing the revolution effected by Buonaparte, after 
his return from Egypt, iii. 539 Inconsistency of, 
iii. 540, 541. 

Milan, entrance of the French into, in 1796, ii. 
613. Of the Allies, in 1799, iii. 510. Evacua¬ 
tion of, by the Austrians, ib. 609. 

Mildmay, Sir H. moves for a committee of the whole 
House, to consider an act of the 31st of the King, 
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for the relief of Papists, iii. 5g7. Introduces a 
bill for preventing British subjects from taking 
the veil, ib. 600 . Supported by Messrs. Pitt, 
Bragge, Newbolt, Johnes, Dudley Ryder, Erskine, 
Perceval, Sir W. Scott, and the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester j and opposed by Messrs Hobhouse, 
Windham, Sheridan, Dr. Lawrence, and the Bi¬ 
shop of Rochester, ib, dOO, 60I, d03. Carries 
the Bill in the Commons, but loses it in the 
Lords, ib. d02, 6’03. Supports Lord Belgrave’s 
amendment on Mr. Nicholl’s motion respecting the 
alleged dismissal of Mr. Pitt, ib. 695 . Carries a 
motion for a vote of thanks to Mr. Pitt, by 211 
against 52, ib. 

Militia, the English, rendered eligible to serve in 
Ireland, iii. I 69 . Three fifths of the, enabled, by 
act of Parliament, to enter into the line, in 1799, 
ib. 546, 

Militia, supplementary, proposal for raising a, iii. 16 , 
Raised, ib, 17 . 

Militia, a Scotch, bill passed for embodying, in 1796 , 
iii. 17 . 

Milner, Sir W. seconds Mr. Coombe’s motion for 
the removal of ministers, in 1797 , iii. 67 . 

Milner, Dr. defence of, by Dr. lUwrcnce, iii. 748. 
Claims for the Papists the exclusive ijerforraance of 
miracles, ib. 749 . 

Mincio, passage of the, by the French, in 1796 , ii. 
615 . Retreat of the French beyond the, in 1799 , 
iii. 50g. 

Ministers, intended resignation of, in 1801, iii. 645, 
A list of the new, in 1801, ib. 654. General 
character of the, ib. 655. Re$ign||jpn of the, in 
1804, ib. 724 . A list of the newrin 1604, ib. 
731. 

Ministers, French, change of, ii. 132. Treachery of 
the, ik 138. Extort the King’s consent to a 
decree for disbanding the t^ards, ib. 

Ministry, coalition, formation of the, i. 21 , Its dis¬ 
solution, ib. 446. State of the, in 1792. ii. 110 . 

Minority, list of the, on Mr. Pitt’s address to the 
King, respecting the rupture of Lord Malmesbury's 
negotiation, in 1796, iii. 48. 

Minto, Lord, calls the attention of the House to a 
libel in the Morning Chronicle, iii. 151. Moves 
that the printer and proprietor of that paper be 
fined and imprisoned, ib. 152 His motion carried, 
ib. 153. 

Mirabeau, sentiments of, respecting the Emperor of 

Germany’s expulsion of the ecclesiastics, i. 115. 
Invites the clergy to unite with the Commons, in the 
assembly of the States-General, at Versailles, ib. 448. 

Factious speech of, at the royal session, ib. 47 1. 
Seditious declamation of, in the National Assem- 
ly, ib. 486. Profligate motion of, ib. 498 . Re¬ 
proved by Mounier, the President of the National 
Assembly, ib 518. 521. Gained over to the 
court, ii. 48. Project of, for restoring the regal 
authority, ib, 49 ; Confers with Fayette, ib. 
Death of, ib. 50. Character of, ib. 51. 

Miranda, General, ineffectual effwts of, to reduce 
the fortress of Maestricht, ii. 238. 


Misprision of treason, the law of, explained, iii. 
246. 

Mitchell, Admiral, entrusted with the naval ope¬ 
rations of the expedition against Holland, in 1799> 
iii. 518 Enters theTexel, and compels the Dutch 
fleet to surrender, ib. 5 19 . 

Mitford, Mr. introduces a bill for the relief of 
Catholic dissenters, i. 601 . Supports the su- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and contends, 
that a treasonable conspiracy actually existed in 
1794 , ii. 420. 

Mitford, Sir John, succeeds Mr. Addington, as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, iii. 649 . 
M'Kenna, Dr. admonition of, to the Irish Papists, 
iii. 182. 

M'Nevin, Dr, the Irish rebel, received at Paris, 
in the character of ambassador, iii. 114. Appre¬ 
hended on charges of high treason, ib. 186.248. 
Sent to Paris, to hasten the departure of a force 
for the invasion of Ireland, ib. 215. Admits that 
the Irish rebels would not be satisfied with any 
concessions whatever, ib. 219 . Conveyed to 
Fort George, in Scotland, to be transported, ib. 
269 . 

Mob, treasonable proceedings of the, in 1795, ii. 
511. 

Modena, the Duke of, plundered by the French, in 
1796 , ii. 613. 615 . 

Moira, Lord, deceived respecting the views of the 
Irish rebels, iii. 217 . 221 . Censures the conduct 
of government, in the Irish Parliament, ib. An¬ 
swered by Lord dare, ib. Loses his motion, by 35 
to 10 , ib. 242. Declared a tyrant, by the United 
Irishmen, ib. 244. 

Monasteven, the town of, attacked by the rebels, iii. 
254 

Money, Bill for prohibiting the remittance of, to 
France, ii. 317 . 

Money, causes of the scarcity of, in 1797 > 52. 

54. 

Monge'^wfetter of, addressed to the friends of 
liberty, representing England and Spain as two 
tyrannical governments, anxious to influence the 
judgment about to be pronounced on Louis XVI. 

ii. I 87 . 

Mons, flight of the French troops from, ii. 136. 
Mcaitelesino, defeat of the Austrians at, 10 1796, ii. 
608 . 

Montenotte, account of the battle of, in 1796, ii. 
6 O 8 . 

Montesquieu, stigmatized as an aristocrat, i. 478. 
Montmorenci, proposes the suppression of armorial 
bearings, in France, i. 568. 

Montmorin, M. de, tite French minister, sqcceeds 
M. de Vergennes, i. 256. Duplicity of, ib. 257 . . 
Montrose, the Duke of, appointed one of the paymas- 
ters-general, m 1804, iii. 731. 

Moore, Mathew, charged witli high treason, ii. 
415. 

Moore, Captain, takes three Spanish ships, in 1804, 

iii. 742 
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Morat, the chapel, built in commemoration of tlie 
vidtory of, destroyed by the French, iii. 297- 

Itforeau, (jeneral, takes the fortress of Kehl, in 
1796 , ii. 595 . Crosses the Rhine, and enters 
Germany, ib. Defeats the Austrians, under Gene¬ 
ral Latour, ib. Defeated by the Austrians, ib. 597 . 
Retreats, ib. 603, 604. Carries the entrenched 
camp of Pastrengo, iii. 507. Defeated by the 
Austrians at Verona, ib. 508. Succeeds Gen. 
Scherer in the command of the army in Italy, ib. 
510. Defeated, by Suworrow, on the Adda, ib. 
Falls back upon Turin, ib, 511. Removes to Coni, 
ib. Superseded in his command, by General Jou- 
bert, ib. 513. Enters Suabia, in 1600, and com¬ 
pels the Austrians to retire, ib. 6 IO. Enters 
Bavaria, takes possession of Munich, and con¬ 
cludes an armistice with the Austrians, ib. 

Morning Chronicle, (See Chronicle, Morning.) 

Mornington, Lord, eloquent speech of, in defence of 
Ministers, at the meeting of Parliament, in 1794, 
ii. 295 . Supports the Pitt and Grenville bills, for 
preventing treason and sedition, and exposes the 
views of the seditious societies, ib. 431. Great 
political talents of, in India, iii. 497 . Makes a 
friendly offer to Tippoo Sultaun, ib. 498 , Orders 
the British army to t^e the field, in I799i ib. 

Moselle, the French army of the, defeat the allies, 
and force them to repass the Rhine, ii. 393 . 

Mosse, Captain, death of, at the battle of Copen¬ 
hagen, iii, 675 . 

Moulin, General, election of, as a member of the 
new French Directory, in June, 1799, >»• 529 . 
Orders Lefcbvre to surround the house of Buona¬ 
parte with Directorial guards, ib. 532, 

Mounier, President of the National Assembly, re¬ 
proves Mirabeau, i. 518. 521. 

Mountjoy, Lord, killed by the Irish rebels, iii. 256. 

Mulgrave, Lord, denies the charges of Major 
Maitland, respecting the terms on which the 
possession of Toulon had been oblaim«l., ii. 343. 
Appointed Chancellor of the Duchy oPI^ncaster, 
in 1804, iii. 731. 

Muir, Mr. trial of, for sedition, ii. 309 .310. Tran¬ 
sported to New South Wales, ib, 313. Cruel 
treatment of, denied by Mr. Dundas, ib. 366. 

Munich, seizure of, by the French, in 1800, iii. 610 . 

Murad Bay, defeat of, by Buonaparte, iii. 327 . 

Murat, General, attends the murder of the Duke 
D’Eughien, iii. 732. 

Murder, the, of Louis XVI. ii. 176 , 177- Debates 
respecting, ib. Reflections on tlte crime of, ib. 
247 . 

Murphy, one of the murderers of Barclay, the 
Protestant Schoolmaster, at Forkhill, execution 
of, iii. 179- Father, activity of, in the Irish rebel¬ 
lion, iii. 259 , Taken and executed, ib.26d. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, proofs from the memoirs 
ofi that fhe Irish Priests possessed unbounded 
influence over the rebels, iii. 259 . 

Mutineers, naval, at Portsmouth, conduct of the, iii. 
76 . Appoint delegates, and petition the. House 


of Commons for an increase of wages, ib. 77 . 
Are promised a redress of their grievances, ib. 78 . 
Demand the abolition of the distinction between 
seamen and landmen, tcc. ib. 79 . Obtain the 
King’s pardon, and nearly the whole of their de¬ 
mands, ib. 81. At the Note, conduct of, ib. 82. 
Appoint R. Parker a delegate, ib. Seize the 
cargoes of two ships in the river, ib. 83. Become 
disheartened, and in part return to their duty, ib. 
The ringleaders are tried and executed, and the rest 
receive a general pardon, ib. 84. 

Mutiny in the fleet, at Portsmouth, iii. 76 to 80. 
Debate respecting the, ib. 81 to 84. At the Note, 
ib. 82, 83. Debate respecting the, ib. 84 to 87 . 
A new, excited in the navy, by the United Irishmen, 
iii, 386, 387, 388. 

Mutiny act, naval, passed, iii. 86 , 87 . 

Mutiny bill, the, passed without opposition, i. 89 . 

Mysore, the, entrance of the British army into, in 
1799 . hi. 498 . 

N. 

Naas, the town of, attacked by the rebels, iii. 254. 

Naples, revolution at, in 1799 , iii, 343. The King 
of, makes peace witli France, in 1796 , ii. 616 . 
Prepares to resist the French, iii. 332. Enters the 
Human territory, and is dofeated at Porto Fornio, 
ib. 342. Concludes an armistice with the French, 
ib. Retreats to Sicily, ib. 

Narbonne, M. de, declines the prosecution of Brissot, 
for libelling the King, ii. 138. Dismissed from 
office, ib. 

Nation, motels respecting the state of the, i. 48. 
.02. ii. 57 ™ 

National Assembly ; (see Assembly the French, Na¬ 
tional.) 

National Convention, (see Convention, the French 
National.) 

National Debt, (see Debt, National.) 

Nauendorf, General, defeats General Bernadottc, 
in 1796 , ii. 599 . 

Naval Officers, (see Officers, Naval.) 

Navigation Laws, (see Laws, Navigation.) 

Navy, Mr. Pitt’s new plan for manning the, ii, 438. 
Proposal of Mr. Harrison, for manning the, by a 
tax on places and pensions, ib. 440. Mutiny in 
the, at Portsmouth, iii. 76 to 60. Debate respect¬ 
ing the, ib. 81 to 84. At the Nore, ib. 82, 83. 
Debate respecting tlie, ib. 84 to 87 . A bill passed, 
for more effectually manning the, in 1798, ib. 141. 
146. Rerluced state of the, subsequently to the 
peace of Amiens, ib. 715 , 716 . 

Neckar, M. recall of, by the King of France, i. 300. 
Ignsrance of, in the science of government, ib. 
432. Character of, ib. 432, 433. Epigram on, 
ib. 432. Disappoints the expectations of the 
French nation, by his speech at the opening of th« 
States-General, ib. 446, 447- Suggests the expe¬ 
diency of holding a royal session, ib. 457. Absents 
himself from the proposed meeting, ib. 469 . 
Courts the applause of the mob, ib. 47^. Instances 
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of the embarrassment and servility of, ib. 4 J» 7 . 
Dismissed from oibce, ib. 488. Succeeded by the 
Baron de Bretcuil, ib. 4 yi. Recalled, ib. 507 . 
Propo.ses a loan, but fails of obtaining it, ib. 515. 
Flies from Paris, ib. 575. 

Negotiation, a, between England and France, in 
17 yo, iii. 7 to 10 . Ditto, in 1797 , ib. 107 to 113. 
Ditto, in 1801, ib. 68 v 8 , 084. 

Negroes, African, a bill for regulating the tran¬ 
sportation of, i. 280. 

Neilson, a rebel leader, interview of, with Mr. Grat¬ 
tan, iii. 245. Apprehension of, ib. 252. Con¬ 
veyed to Fort George, in ScoUand, to be tran¬ 
sported, ib. 2 lj(). 

Nelson, Commodore, signal bravery of, in the action 
oft' Cape St. Vincent, iii. 94 . Admiral, sails in 
pursuit of the French expedition to Egypt, ib. 322. 
Sails to Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and arrives at 
Alexandria before the enemy, ib. 323. Attacks 
and defeats the French, in the bay of Aboukir, 
ib. 323 to 325. Compared, by the French Di¬ 
rectory, to Xerxes, ib. 334. Receives the thanks 
of Parliament, for his .services at the Nile, and 
is created a Baron, ib. 4f. Lord, sails with the 
expedition to the Baltic, in 1801, ib. 073. Pa.sses 
the Sound, ib. Commences the attack on Copen¬ 
hagen, ib. 674 . Sends a flag of truce to the 
Grown Prince of Denmark, ib. Goes on shore 
and obtains the King of Denmark’s consent 
to an armistice, ib. 075 . Proceeds with the fleet 
to Carlscrona, ib. 070, Death of, at the battle of 
Trafalgar, ib. 7/5. 

Nepean, Sir E. appointed Chief SecretUT in Ireland, 
in 1804, iii. 731. ^ 

Netherlands, the Austrian, overrun by the French, 
ii.235. Discontents in the, ib. 20(). Tyranny of 
the French in the, ib. 2/0. Partial insurrections in 
the, in 1798 , iii. 341. 

Neutrality, armed, of ) 78 O, i. 3, 

Newbolt, Mr. supports Sir H. Mildmay’s bill, for 
preventing British subjects from taking the veil, iii, 
0OO. 

Newnham, Alderman, gives notice of a motion re¬ 
specting the jrecuniary embarrassments of the 
Prince of Wales, i. 227> 228, 229 . Withdraws 
his notice, ib, 285. 

Newspaper, an English, asserted to be in the pay of 
France, iii. 151. 

Newspapers, a bill proposed and passed, for regu¬ 
lating the printing and publishing of, iii. 154 to 159 . 
Treasonable exportation of, ib, 154, Rebel, loyal 
persons proscribed in the, ib. 243, 

Nicholl, Mr. moves that all salaries under 2000/. 
a year be applied to the use of the war, iii. 130. 
Withdraw.s his motion, ib. 133, Moves a vote 
of thanks to the King, for remmiug Mr, Pitt from 
his councils, ib. 0y4, Loses his motion, by a large 
majority, ib. 095 . 

Nicholls, Sir John, defends Ministers, respecting the 
disjKitc with Spain, iii, 743 . 

Nile, Nelson’s victory of tire, iii. 323. 325. Effects 
ot; ib. 329 , 330. 


Nimegvien, the fortress of, evacuated by the Duke of 
York, ii. 392 . ■* 

Nobles, the French, join the Commons, i, 483. 

Nootka Sound, dispute respecting, i. 557. 503. 

Nore, mutiny at the, in 1797 , iii. 62, 83. Debate 
respecting the, ib 84. 87 . 

Norfolk, the Duke ol. oppose.? the Traitorous Cor¬ 
respondence bill, ii. 231. Moves for an inquiry 
respecting the recall of Earl Fi(zwilliam from the 
Viceroyship of Ireland, ib, 460. Loses his mo¬ 
tion, ib. 475 . Supports the bill for allowing 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Disisenters to act 
as officers in the Supplementary Militia j and 
accuses the Church of England of displaying a 
spirit of persecution, iii. 89 , Opposes Lord 
JVlinto’s motion, for the fine and imprisonment of 
the printer and proprietor of the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, for a libel on the House of Lords, ib. 152. 

North, Lord, coalesces with Mr. Fox, i. 21 . Op¬ 
poses the motion for a rcireal of tlie Test and Cor¬ 
poration acts, ib, 219 . Moves an amendment to 
Mr. Pitt’.s resolutions, respecting the regency, and 
reprobates the alleged right of Parliament to 
appoint a Regent, ib. 329 , 330. Reflections on 
the speech oL >b. 331. 335. His amendment ne¬ 
gatived, ib. 342, Censures Mr. Pitt for Hot intro¬ 
ducing the names of the Princes of the Blood, 
in the list of the Gueen’.s Council, and moves for 
their insertion, ib. 399 . His motion negatived, ib. 
401. Supports Uie Address of the Master of 
the Rolls, relating to the proclamation for pre¬ 
venting seditious meetings and writings, ii. 103. 

North, Mr. F. supports the Traitorous Correspondence 
bill, ii, 231, 

Northern Confederacy, (see Confederacy, Northern.) 

Northern Powers, favourable disposition of the, in 
1798 , iii. 333. 

Norwich, political societies at, letter to the, from the 
Constitutional Society, ii. 374. 

Notables, convention of an assembly of, i. 258. 
DissolfIS, ib. Re-assembled, ib. 300. 431. 

Novi, defeat of the French at, in I 799 , iii. 514. 

Nugent, General, defeats the rebels in tlie county of 
Down, iii. ‘257. 

O, 

Oath, the, taken by the members of tjie French 
National Convention, i. 459 . The Tennis Court, 
refused to be taken by M. Martin D’Auch, ib. 40O. 
Administration of a new constitutional, on the esta¬ 
blishment of a consular government in France, iii. 
545. 

Oath of allegiance, modification of the, for the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, i. 004. 

Oath, coronation, remarks on the nature of the, iii. 
033, 034. Firmness of the King, respecting the* 
ib. 035. 

Oaths, reflections on the multiplication of, occasioned 
by the revenue laws, iii. 348. Reflections on the 
constant violation of, by tlie French, ib, 545. 

O’Coigley, ——, sent to the Continent, by the Irish 
rebels, to obtain the assistance of a French force. 
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iii. 245. Appreliended on the road, and after- 
'\<fard9 executed, 5b. 

O’Coiinor, Arthur, panegyrised by Mr. Tierney, iii. 
141. Communicates witli (he French General, 
Hocbe, respecting a descent on Ireland, ib. 212. 
Sent lo the Continent, by the Irish Rebels, to ob¬ 
tain the assistance of a French force, ib. 245. 
Apprehended on the road, ib. Conveyed to Fort 
George, in Scotland, to be transported, ib. 269 . 

O’Connor, Roger, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land, to"be transported, iii. 20'p. 

Oczakow, the fortress, an innpedimcnt to the con¬ 
clusion of peace between Russia and Turkey, ii. 
p. Ceded to Russia, ib. It). 

Olfice, fees of, motion for, and debate respecting, an 
inquiry into, iii, yO. 74. 

Officers, Naval, discussion respecting a promotion of, 
in 1788 , i. 267 . 

Ogle, Mr. opposes the introduction of Mr. Hobart’s 
bill, for granting the elective franchise. See. to the 
Irish Catholics, iii. ]p5. 

O'Hara, Mr. presents a petition, from the Catholic 
committee, to the Irish Parliament, iii. 184. 

O’Neil, Lord, killed by the Irish reliels, iii. 257- 

Onslow, Vice-Admiral, assists in the defeat of the 
Dutch fleet, off the I’exel, iii. p5. 

Opposition, approach of a schism in the, ii. 2, 
Ridiculous argument of the, in favour of the ex¬ 
istence of a solid government in France, ii. 307 . 
Accused, by their former leaders, of favouring the 
views of the enemy, ib. 320. View of the par¬ 
liamentary conduct of the, in I7p4, ib. 298 . Se¬ 
cession of the, from their parliamentary duties, iii. 
118. Observations on the assigned reasons for that 
measure, ib. 

Orange, the Princess of, seized by the Dutch insur¬ 
gents, i. 248. 

Orde, Mr. attacks the Bishop of Cloyne’s pamphlet, 
resiiecling the insurrection in Munster, iii. 173 . 

Orleans, the Duke of, banished to one of his country 
seats, i. 2p2. Refuses to sign the menjifial of the 
P'reuch Princes of the blood to Louis XVI. ib. 436. 
Character and conduct of the, ib. Employs the 
Abbe Sieyes to draw up the instructions for his 

’ bailiwicks, ib. 437. Addresses the Parisian mob, 
ib. 443. His cowardice, ib. 501. 525. Directs 
the nv)b to the Queen’s apartment, at Versailles, 
ib. 525. Challenges the President, Frondeville, ib. 
575 . His trial and execution, ii. 285. 

Orleans Committee, account of the, i. 501. 

Orleans faction, conspiracy of the, i. 517. 51p. 525. 

Ormond, l/)rd, supports tlie Catholic petition, iii. 7 . 15 . 

Orr, William, execution of, for treason, iii. 239. Sa¬ 
muel, transported, ib. 

Ostend, expedition against, in 1798 , iii. 327. 

Otto, M. endeavours to procure a naval armistice 
between Itnglaud and France, in 1800, iii. Oil. 
Enters into a negotiation for peace with Lord 
Hawkesbury, in 1801, ib. 683. Signs the pre¬ 
liminaries, ib. 684. 

.Oudelot, M. infamous conduct of, i. 4 / 6 . 


P, 

Palace, Corsini, tumult at the, excited by Joseph 
Buonaparte, iii. 307. 

Palais Royal, factious proceedings in the, i. 441. 

Paley, Dr. examination of the notions of, respecting 
Parliamentary Reform, i. 129 , 130. 

Palmer, trial of the Rev. Fysche, ii. SOp, 310. Pe¬ 
tition of, to Parliament, ib. Transported to New 
South Wales, ib. 313. Cruel treatment of, denied 
by Mr. Dundas, ib. 366. 

Paper, a new duty on, ii. 316.—iii. 652. 654. 

Papist, a, review of the law', relating to the mar¬ 
riage of^ a King or Queen of England witli, i. 232. 
234. 

Papists, the, relief of, from certain penalties and dis¬ 
abilities, i. 602 . 604. A bill for tlie relief of, in¬ 
dignantly rejected by the Irish Parliament, during 
the administration of Lord Halifax, iii. I63. Fe¬ 
rocious conduct of, in Armagh, 176 . Murder 
an innocent family, at Forkhill, 177 . Collect arms, 
188. Condemn the petition of the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee as too mild and moderate, 181. Erase 
the name of Lord Kcnmare from tlie Committee, 
ib. Hold parochial meetings, 182. IS 7 . The 
limited claims of the, in 17P2, 185. Their Pe¬ 
tition rejected by the Irish P.arliament, ib. Al¬ 
lowed to practise as attornles, and as barristers, 
and to intermarry with Protestants, ib. Endeavour 
to form a National Convention, ib. Send delegates 
to the King, 186. Obtain farther concessions, 
192 . Proved lo have interested themselves in fa¬ 
vour of the defenders, 193. Obtain the elective 
frarichise|^c. by the sanction of Parliament, 105. 
Continue to be disaffected, 198 . Unite w ith the 
Presbyterians, and commit the most dreadful out¬ 
rages, ib. Their motives for so doing, 199 . 
Encouraged liy Mr. Grattan, to demand their eman¬ 
cipation, 208. Their claims rejected by Parlia¬ 
ment, 210 . Sir H. Mildraay’s bill for preventing 
their increase, in England, proposed, and passed, 
in the Commons, but rejected in the Lords, S()/. 
599 . 602.— (see Veil.) Remarks on the proposed 
indulgences to them, at the time of the Lhiion, 
632. 645. Reflections on the imputed change in 
the principles of the modern, 642. Their obli¬ 
gations proved to be incompatible with their duty 
to a Protestant government, 643. Their Committee 
in Dublin, in 1803, 740. 'J’heir Petition opposed 
by the Corporation of Dublin, 741, Presented to 
Parliament, 744. Rejected in the Lords, by 129 
against 49 , and, in the Commons, by 336 against 
124, 747. 754. 

Paris, riots at, in 1789 , i. 431.442, The Parlia¬ 
ment of, publish a resolution on the state of the 
nation, ib. 438. The Archbi.shop of, attacked by a 
mob, ib. 476 . Fresh di.sturbances at, ib. 484. 489 . 
519 . Massacres at, in 1792, ii. 148. Insurrections 
ill, in 1795 , ib. 491 , 492 . The treaty of, in 1763, 
proved to have given I.iOuis XVI. a right to call 
I upon the British nation for assistance, when h:i 
throne was attacked by rebels, iii. 594 . 
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Parker, Admiral Sir Myde, commands tbe cxpcditinn 
to tlio Baltic, in 1801, iii. 6’73. 

Parker, Richard, appointed a delegate by the mu¬ 
tineers at tlie Nore, in 1797 , iii. 82. Taken, 
tried, condemned, and executed, ib. 83. 

Parliament, Mr. Pitt’s proposed reform in, rejected, 
in 1782 , i. 23. Adjournment of, 52. Resumed 
meeting of, ib. Resolutions carried for preventing 
a dissolution of, 57 . Prorogation of, 89 . Dissf)lu- 
tion of, ib. Meeting of a new, in May, 1784, 94 . 
Prorogation of, in August, 1784, 111. hlceting of, 
in February, 1785, 120. Meeting of, in January, 
17 S 6 , 1 Q 2 . Prorogation of, 185. Meeting of, in 
January, 1787» 188. Meeting of, in November, 
1787, 258. Prorogation of, 288. Meeting of, in 
November, 1788 , 300. Adjournment of, for a 
fortnight, in consequence of the King’s illness, 301. 
Opened by commission, in March, 1789 , 421. 
Prorogation of, 430. Meeting of, in January, 
1790 , 531. Dissolution of, 3f>2. Opening of the 
new, in November, 179 O, S/t). Opening of the, 
in 1792 , ii. 66 . Prorogation of, 108. Meeting 
of, in December, 1792 , I 67 . Prorogation of, 
264. Meeting of, in January, 1794, 293 . Pro¬ 
rogation of, in July, 1794, 384. Meeting of, in 
December, 1794, 419 . Prorogation of, in June, 
1795 , 473 . Meeting of, in October, 1790, 50<l. 
Prorogation, and dissolution, of, iu May, 1796 , 
592 . Meeting of a new, in October, 1796 , iii. 
12. A Reform of, proposed by Mr. Grey, 87 . 
Prorogation of, in July, 1797> 90 . Meeting of, 
in November, 1797 j 115- Prorogation of, in 
June, 179 s, 1 . 59 . Meeting of, in November, 1798, 
343. Meeting of, iu SeplemberJ^ 17 f) 9 . 546. 
Prorogatioti of, 547. Meeting of, in January, 
1800, 556 . Prorogation of, in July, 1800 , 607 . 
Meeting of, in November, 1800, 621 . Meeting 
of the first/mperia/, in 180), 630. 645. 

Parliament, Back-Lane, account of the, in Ireland, 
iii. 186. 

Parliament, of Paris, refuse to register the Stamp- 
duty, i. 290 . Suspended, ib. 297- Recalled, ib. 
300. Publish a resolution on the state of the 
nation, ib. 438. 

Parliament, the Irish, precipitate conduct of, re¬ 
specting the Regency, i. 409 . Proceedings of the, 
iii. 167 . 171 . 173 . 192 . 195 . 209 . 317 . Pass a bill 
to prevent tumultuous assemblies, ib. 171 . 173. 
Reject the petition of the Catholics, ib. 184. Con¬ 
cede several important points to the Catholics, ib. 
185. 192 . 195 . Pass a bill for granting them the 
elective franchise, &c. ib. 1 95 , 1 197- Opening 

of the, in January, 1799 , ib. 415. Prorogation 
of the, in June, 1799 j ib. 458. Opening of the, 
in January, 1800, ib. 459 . 

Parliaments, remarks on the power and jurisdiction 
of the French, i. 290 . 

Parliamentary Reform, (see Reform, Parliamentary.) 

Parma, the Duchy of, united to France, iii. 697 . 

Parnell, Sir John, moves for the dissolution of the 
Irish Parliament, prior to the Union, iii. 468. 
Loses his motion by 150 against 104, ib. 469 . 
VoL. III. 


Parsons, Sir Lawrence, proposes a pUin, in tfie Irish 
Pariianicnt, for concili.iling the rebels, iii. 5?44. 
Loses his motion by 15<j to )(), ib. 245. Op¬ 
poses the Irish Union, ib. 4)6. Moves an amend¬ 
ment to the Viceroy’s address, at the opening of 
the Irish Parliament, in January, 1800, depre¬ 
cating the Union, ib. 459 . Loses his motion, 
by 138 against 96 , ib. 

Parsons, Mr. (now Lord Ross) defends the Established 
Church, in Ireland, against the attacks of Mr. 
Grattan, iii. 169 . 

Parties, French, state of the, after the death of 
Robespierre, ii. 409 , 4)0. 

Pasticngo, the entrenched camp of, taken by General 
Moreau, in 1799, 

Patten, Colonel, moves a vote of censure against 
Minbiiers rcsi)eciing the renewal of the war, iii. 
7)1. 

Paul, the Emjieror, assassination of, iii. 675 . Suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Alexander, ib. 676 . 

Paul’s, St. royal procession to, on the King's reco¬ 
very, i. 423. 

Paupers, account of the number in each county and 
luindred, in the year 1805, ii. 

Pavia, atrocities of the French at, in 1796 , ii. 6l4. 
The pretended treaty of, considered, by Mr. Pitt, 
as a clumsy forgery, iii. 564. Evacuation of, by 
tlie y\ustriai)s, ib. 60 p. 

Pays dc Vaud, insurrection in the, iii. 279- 

Peace, a, concluded with P’rance and Spain, i, 13. 
The, of )783, debates re.speciing, ib. 15, I 6 , 17- 
Petitions for, presented to Parliament, ii. 442. 
I’lie King’s raes 8 .agc iu favoni of, in i 795 , ib. 566. 
Proposal for, by the British government, in 1796, 
ib. 5/8. A new proposal for, with France, in 
1796 , iii. 6,7- Rupture of the negotiation for, 
in 1796 , ib. 10.43. Negotiation for, opened at 
l.isle in 1797 , ib. 108. Closed, ib. 113. Debates 
on the, ib. 1)5. Negotiations for, between Eng¬ 
land and PVance, in 1801, ib. 683. Conclusion of 
a treaty of, between France and Turkey, in 1801, 
ib. The preliminaries of, signed, by I^ord 
Hawkesbnry and M. Otto, ib. 684. Concluded 
at Amiens, in 1802, ib. 

Peers, protest of sixteen Irish, against the address of 
the Irish Parliament, investing the Prince of Wales 
with the regency, i. 4)0. 413. 

Peel, Sir Robert, supports Lord Belgrave’s amendment 
on Mr. Nichoil's motion respecting the alleged 
dismissal of Mr. Pitt, iii. 695 . 

Pelham, Lord, appennted one of the secretaries of 
Slate, In 1801, iii. 654. 

Pelham, Mr. opens the fourth charge against ,Mr, 
Hastings, i. 239 . Judicious conduct of, while 
secretary to Lord Camden, in Ireland, iii. 209 . 

Peltier, M. editor of L’Amhigu, prosecution of, by 
Buonaparte, for a libel, iii. ^ 9 . 

Pensions and Places, a motion for abolishing, ii. 330. 
Observations and debates respecting the, ib, 330 
to 332. Economy of Mr. Pitt respecting, ib. 
332. Motion lost, ib. Absurdity of Mr. Harri¬ 
son’s plan for taxing, exposed^ ib. 440. 

5 e 
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People, Friends of the, (see Friends of the People.) 

Perceval, Mr. supports Sir H. Mikltnay’s bill for 
preventing J!riIi^h subjects from taking the veil, 
iii. 600 . Appointed Solicitor-general, in 1801, ib. 
054. Ditto Attorney-general, in 1804, ib. 731 . 
Opposes the Catholic petition, ib. 748. 

Petion, moves for the trial of Louis XVI. ii. 57 . 

Petion, Mayor of Paris, pensioned by the National 
Assembly, ii. 139 . Presents a petition to the 
National Assembly, demanding the deposition of 
Louis XVI. ib. 147 . 

Petitions, the Catholic, rejected by the Irish Par¬ 
liament, in 17 ^ 2 , iii. 184. 

Petitions for Pe.ace, presented to P.arliament, ii. 442. 

Petty, Sir William, financial estimate of, iii. 34(>. 
Observations of, respecting the relative numbers 
of Protestant.s and Catholics, in Ireland, ib 402. 

Philanthtvipy, British, curious spccimeti of, respecting 
the Irish Union, iii. 45(). 

Philipeaux, Colonel, ileath of, iii. 488. 

Philippeaux, execution of, ii. 3()8. 

Philipsburgh, surrender of the fortress of, to the 
French, in 18(X), iii. (ill. 

Philippe, a Jacobin parricide, horrible anecdote of, 

ii. 149 . 

Philosophi.sts, reflections on the evil tendency of the 
writings of the French, iii. 379 . 

Phipps, Colonel, contrasts the conduct of the British 
troops, in 178 ( 1 , with that of the French, at the 
commencement of the revolution, i. 532. 

Physician, a F'rench, noble conduct of, in resisting 
the intention of Buotiapartc to poison his sick 
soldiers, at Jaftii, iii. 483. Accuses Buonaparte 
of high treason, before the Institute, at Cairo, il>. 
484. Elected president of the Institute, at Cairo, 
ib. 

Physicians, examination of the King’s, respecting his 
illness, i. 301. 

Picbegru, General, takes the command of the French 
army, ii. 39 O. Adopts the plan of General Lloyd, 
ib. 

Pike.s, manufacture of, in Ireland, iii. 249 . 

Pilnitz, object of the conference at, ii. 58. Objec¬ 
tionable passage in the declaration of, ib. 59 . 

• Pitt, Mr. birth of, (vol. i.) (i. Educated by Dr. 
Wilson, ib. Eulers at Pembroke Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, under Dr. Preilyman, ib. Quits the 
University, and is called to the bar, 7- Re¬ 
turned M. F. for the borough of Appleby, ib. 
Makes his first speech, 011 Mr. Burke’s motion 
for a reform in the Civil List, ib. Refuses an 
oiler to be included in the Ilockingham administra¬ 
tion, 8 . Made Chancellor of the F.xchequer, ib. 
Defends the King’s s| 5 eech, in an animated reply 
to Mr. Burke, 10 . Defends the pea(;e of 1783, 
13. Ifi. 17- Censures tlie coalition 1 k 4ween Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, 17 . 20. In a miuorityf re¬ 
specting the peace, 19 . Justilie.s Lord Shel¬ 
burne, 23. Delends the prerogative of the Crown, 
on Lord Surrey’s motion for the interposition of 
Parliament, in the formation of a new mini.stry, ib. 
Reduced to the sifuaiion of a private member, on 


the formation of the coalition ministry, 22. Pro- 
pf)ses a reform in Parliament, ib. His resolutions 
rejected, 23. Brings in a bill, to efl'ecl a refornr 
in the government offices, 24. Visits the Con¬ 
tinent, 29 . Opposes Mr. Fox’s India bills, 35, 
3f). Opposes Mr. Baker’s motion, respecting the 
privileges of Parliament, after the rejection of 
Mr. Fox’s India bills, 42. Becomes Prime Mini¬ 
ster, on the dissolution of the coalition ministry, 
44. Accuses Mr. Fox of artifice and manage¬ 
ment, 53. Justifies his opposition to Mr. Fox's 
India bills, 54. 56. Brings in his own India bill, 
60 . Proposes an India Board, 63. Defends the 
principle of an appeal from the King’s Privy 
Council to the King in C'ouncll, ib. Calls General 
Conway to order, for charging Ministers with bri¬ 
bery, 66 . As.serfs his Majesty’s intention of n<.)t: 
dissolving the Parliament, 67 . Defends the 
prerogative against the controul of the House of 
I'onimons, 70 . States, that his Majesty liad 
not dismissed liis ministers, and that his ministers 
had not resigned, 73. Opposes Mr. Fox’s motion 
for a change of ministers, 83. Reflections on his 
conduct, 90 . 93 . Brings in a bill to prev-ent 
smuggling, 98 . Proposes the Commutation Act, 
ib. Brings in a bill for the regulation of duties 
on British .spirits, 99 , Again introduces his India 
Bills, 101 . Defines (he nature of Chartered rights, 
ib. Recapitulates the supplies which had been 
granted by Parliament, and states the ways and 
means for raising them, 107 . Adopts a new mode 
of disposing of the loan, 108. Renews his pro¬ 
posals forParliamentary Reform, 423. Deline¬ 
ation of Iii.s character as a reformer, 128, 1 29 . 
Comparison of his abilities with those of Mr. 
Fox, ib. Suppo.sed to have adopted the sen¬ 
timents of Dr. Paley, on Parliamentary Reform, 
131. Reviews the financial state of the country, 
136 . Brings in a bill for examining the fees, &c. 
taken in public offices, 137- Brings forward the 
plan of a Commercial Treaty with Ireland, 14.5, 
States the forwardness of a treaty with the Empress 
of Russia, and defends the conduct of Ministers, 
respecting the treaty of Berlin, 285 Maintains 
the necessity of keeping the British government, 
as much as possible, independent of Hanoverian 
politics, ib. Supports the Duke of Richmond’s 
plan for fortifying the dock-yards, 167 . Prtj- 
poses a plan for reducing the national debt, l/l. 
Brings in a bill for subjecting the duties on foreign 
wines to the excise, 175 . Justifies Mr. Hastings 
for his original proceedings against Cheit Sing, 
but censHres him for his subsequent conduct in 
levying an exorbitant tine on that Rajah, 183. 
Offends both parties by this mode of treating the 
subject, 184. Censures Mr. Fox for his oppo¬ 
sition to the Commercial Treaty, between Flngland 
and France, 191 . Eulers into a full view of the 
nature, contents, and probable consequences of 
that treaty, I 94 . Dcvclopes a plan for simplify¬ 
ing tite collection of the revenue, by consolidating 
the duties of custom and excise, 214. Op[)oses 
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the motion for a repeal of the test and corporation 
acts, 222 . Opens the budget for 1/87, --"1- 
Has an interview with the Prince of Wales, 
on the subject of his Royal Highness's pecuniary 
embarrassments, 'i3,'5. Supports the charge against 
Mr. Hastings, relative to the couhscatiou of the 
treasures of the Princesses of Oude, 23", Cen¬ 
sured by parly writers, for bis conduct respecting 
the charges against INlr. Hastings, 243. Defended, 
244. Supports the authority of the Stadtholder, 
256'. Augments tlie naval and military force of 
Britain, ib. Coincides with Mr. Fox, on the 
subject of continental alliances, 20'2. Defends 
the proposed increase of the means of colonial 
defence, 204, 205. Resists an attempt to induce 
the House of Commons to take cognisanefc of an 
objectionable promotion of naval officers, in 1788 , 
as interfering with the royal prerogative, 20/. 
Defends the authority assumed by the Board of 
Contnail, respecting the right of sending troops 
to India, 208. Contends for the propriety 
of incorporating the King’s troops in India with 
the company’s army, 2/3. Opens the budget 
for 1/88, 275 . Proposes a plan for the indem¬ 
nification of the American loyalists, 283. Moves 
a resolution for taking the slave trade into con¬ 
sideration, 280. Opposes the motion for Mr. 
Francis to be a member of the committee for 
conducting the prosecution of Mr, Hastings, 28-1. 
Propo.ses a treaty of defensive alliance with Hol¬ 
land, 28/; and with Prussia, 2SS. Announces 
the King's illness to Parliament, i. 300. Proposes 
the appointment of a committee of the tlouse 
ot Commons, to examine the King’s physician, 
.lOl. Resists the Prince of Wales’s right to the 
regency, insisting on the necessity of a formal 
decision on the subject, by parliament, 302, 303. 
Delivers an important speech on the question of 
right, and on the plan of the regency, 313. 
Asserts the right of Parliament to appoii.t a 
regent, and to define his powers, 31/. Con¬ 
troverts the principles advanced by Lord I.ough- 
borough, 321. Proposes three re.solutiuns in con- 
I'ormity to the substance of his speech, 320. 
Ilc))lies to Air. Fox, 33(). His resolutions carried, 
.343. 350. Discussed in the House of Lords, ib. 
(Communicates his jilan of the regency to the 
I’ritice of Wales, 332. Opens the business, on 
taking into consideration the report of a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the sub¬ 
ject of the King’s illness, developes his plan of 
restrictions on the regent, and examines the ground 
of the oppo.site opinions entertained by his Alajesty’s 
physicians, 30’1, 30'5. Four of his resolutions car¬ 
ried, 377> 378 . Defends the fifth, ib. His fifth 
resolution carried, 385. Moves for the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to wait upon the Prince of 
Wales, with the plan of the regency, 387. Resists 
the motion of Lord North, for inserting the names 
of the Piinces of the blood, in the Queen’s coun¬ 
cil, ayi). Defends the means w'hich he had jiro- 
po.scd for making known the recovery of the King, 
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and the resumption of the royal power, 402. 
Reflections on his conduct during the discussions 
on the regency, 404, 405, ’400. Open.? tho 
budget for 1789 , 425. Proposes to subject 
tobacco to the excise, 428. Supports the army 
estimates of 17fKb 532. Thanks Mr. Burke, for 
his support of tlie British constitution, 540. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Fox’s motion, for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts, 3 12. 5-1,9. Opposes Mr. 
Flood’s plan for Parliamentary reform, 553. 
Opposes Mr. Sheridan’s motion for the repeal of 
the tobacco act, 554. Opens the budget fo» 
1790 , 555. Delivers a nu\s.s.ige from his Majesty, 
relative to the dispute with Spain, respecting 
Nootka Sound, 55 . 9 . Proposes farther indemni¬ 
fications fur the American loyalists, 501. Sup¬ 
ports the convention with Spain, and propose* 
means for defraying the expcnccs of the Spanish 
armament, 577 . Supports the opinion of Mr. 
Burke, that an impeachment by the House of 
Commons, is not abated by a dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, 500. Defends the war with India, 540. 
Supports Mr. Wilherl'orce's motion for the abolition 
of the Slave I’rade, ib. Brings in a bill for 
regulating the government of Canada, 0o-l. 
Answers Mr. Fox, in his opposition to that bill, 
and deprecates the introduction of republi¬ 
can principles into the British constitution, (kxj. 
Proposes a mediation of Great Britain and Prussia, 
hetweeu Russia and Turkey, ii. 8- Resolves to 
counteract the views of the Pimpress Catherine 
respecting Poland and Turkey, 9 . Moves an 
addrcs,s to the throne, on the subject of the Russian 
armament, ib. Claims the confidence of the 
country pending a negotiation, J3. Thanks 
Air. Burke for lus defence of the constitution, 28. 
Opens the bntlget for 179L 32. Not yet aware 
of tho dangers resulting from the dissemination 
of rctolulionary prinei|)les, 01. Justifies the con¬ 
duct of ministers, respecting their interference be¬ 
tween Russia and the Porte, 68. Opens the 
Budget for 1792, 69 . Proposes the repeal of the 
taxes oil Female Servants, Carts, Waggons, small 
Houses, and Candles, ib. Philosophically investigates 
the cau.ses of national prosperity, /O. Proposes a 
lottery, 75 . Speaks in favour of the immediate 
abolition of the Slave Trade, 70- Speaks on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, and deprecates its 
discussion, /(). Kxpresscs a resolution to oppose 
all wild attempt.s at innovation, 83. Communicates 
a copy of an intended proclamation, for preventing 
seditious meetings and writings, to the leading 
members of opposition, 89 . (Jpposes Air. Fox’s 
motion, for the relief of the Unitarians, 95 . 
I'leats Air. Grey’s invective with eontemptj and 
supports the address of the master of the rolls, 
respecting the proclairatiou for previ'iiting seditious 
meetings and writings, 103. Keque^s [lermission 
to retiie from office, unless the seals sliould be 
taken from Lord Thurlow, 108. Endeavours to 
eli'ect a junction of parties, ib. Disappointed, 
through the arrogant pretensions of Mr. Fox, 
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jog. Entertains doubts of the policy and expe¬ 
diency of Reeves’s loyal association, Ib'5. Changes 
his opinion, ib. Appointed warden of the Cinque- 

f iorts, 169- Introduces the Alien bill, 173 . De- 
ivers an animated speech in the debate upon 
the King’s message, respecting the murder of 
Louis XVI. 177 . Moves an address of thanks to 
his Majesty, for his royal message subsequent!)’ 
to the murder of the French King, I 89 . Earnestly 
cndea\'ours to avoid a war, 192 . Advances proofs 
of tlie aggressive and dangerous conduct of the 
French government, 199 . Demonstrates the 
falsehoods contained in the French declaration of 
■war, 201 . Moves an address to the King, pro¬ 
mising support, 211. Defends the proposed 
erection of barracks, 226. Opens the budget 
for 1793 , 229 . Details the motives of tlie war, 
230. Defends the memorial presented by Lord 
Auckland and the Austrian Minister to the States- 
General of Holland, resjrecling the French regi¬ 
cides, 241. Proposes and adopts efi'ective mea- 
•ures for the relief of the cotnmercial interest, in 
1793 . 248. Opposes Mr. Grey’s motion, respect- 
iiw a reform in Parliament, 250. Notices the 
•frects which had been produced by the conduct of 
tlie French reformers, 251. Shews, that all the 
recent petitions which had been presented, for a 
reform in Parliament, and on which Mr. Grey 
bad founded his motion, must have been fitbricated 
by the same parties, 253. Contends against the 
right of universal sutfrage, 257. Accuses Mr. 
Grey’s plan of being founded on French princii)le,s, 
259 . States the difference between the plan of 
reform whi(rh he had himself formerly proposed, 
and that of Mr. Grey, 260 . Oppo.ses Mr. Fox’s 
motion for a peace with France, 2 () 2 . Pro¬ 
nounced, by a solemn re.solution of the French 
convention, to be an enemy of the human race, 283. 
Justifies the interference of England in the internal 
affairs of France, 300. Vattel quoted in support 
of tkit opinion, ib. Contends for the necessity of 
destroying the J.acobin system, .303. Proves 
the imjtructicability of making pi-ace with the 
revolutionary government, 304. 300. Objects 

a,gainst the proposed interptrsition of Parliament, 
respecting the sentence of the Scotch judges upon 
Muir and Palmer, for sedition, 311. Opposes Mr. 
Adam’s opinions re,specting sedition, 312. Defends 
the sudsidiarv treaty with the King of Sardinia, 
315. Defends the increase of the army, ib. 
Opetis the budget for 17.04, ib. Proposes tlie 
formation of volunteer companies, 318. Con¬ 
tends for the legality and expediency of volun¬ 
tary contributions, for the defence of the country, 
321. Charges the opposition with invading the 
rights of the subject, 325. Opposes Mr. Harrison’s 
plan for the abtmtion of places and pensions, 331. 
Introduces a bill for embodying the French emi¬ 
grants, 332. Opposes Mr.'Whitbread’s motion, in 
opposition to the treaties between England and 
her allies, 338. Explains the transactions at Tou- 
ioiij and opposes Gen. Fitzpatrick's motion for the 


liberation of M. La Fayette, 340. Defends Lord 
Hood against the charges of Major Maitland, re¬ 
specting tlie capture and evacuation of Toulon, 344. 
Proposes a Committee of Secrecy, to examine the 
books and papers of the seditious societies, seized 
by the order of Government, 350. Brings up the 
first report of that committee, ib. Develops the 
origin and history of the London seditiou.s societies, 
and traces their connection with France, and with 
the British convention at Edinburgh, 355 to 363. 
Moves for leave to bring in a bill, to enable his 
Majesty to arrest and detain persons suspected of 
treasonable conspiracies, for a limited time, 363. 
Vindicated from Mr. Grey’s charge of duplicity and 
apo^tacy, 366. Replies to Mr. Fox’s angry 
speech, in the debate on the Treasonable Conspi¬ 
racy bill, 30'8. Vindicates the Committee of 
Secrecy against the aspersions of Mr. Sheridan, 379 . 
Is called to order, ib. Answers Mr. Fox, and 
re.sists the proposals for entering into a negotiation 
with France, 380. I'lxposes the fallacy of Mr. 
Sheridan’s statements, respecting the confederate 
powers, 383. Ridicules the notion of his own 
unpopularity in America, and expresses a hope 
that he may always be as unpopular with Jacobins, 
as Mr. Sheridan is popular with them, ib. Explains 
the grounds between the Whig leaders and the 
Ministry, 383. His conduct contrasted with that 
of Mr. Fox, 387 . Accused, by Barrere, of con¬ 
triving a plot for the assassination of Robespierre, 
401. Givas evidence on the trial of Home Tooke, 
415. Supports the suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus act, and contends that a treasonable conspiracy 
actually existed previously to, and at, the time c)f 
the state trials, 420. Contends that, though we 
might be obliged to treat witli the French repub¬ 
lic, no security could be expected, but from a 
monarchical government, 424. Exposes the 
weakness and pusillanimity of Mr. Wilberforce and 
his friends, and shews that the death of Robespierre 
had jrroduced no change in the conduct of the 
French Government to foreign states, 425. Con¬ 
trasts the financial resources of England and 
France, 426. Supports a proposed augmentation of 
the army in 1795 , 433. Moves an amendment to 
Mr. Grey’s motion tor opening a negotiation with 
France, and declares, that no form of government 
in that country shall operate as an impediment to 
peace, 434. Carries his amendment, by 254 against 
90 , 438. Introduces a new plan for manning the 
navy, ib. Justifies the measure of a loan to Aus¬ 
tria, 442. Opens the budget for 1795 , 443. De¬ 
fends the conduct of ministers respecting Ireland, 
448. Moves an adjournment on Mr. Fox’s motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation, 447 . 
Carries the adjournment, by 219 against 63, ib. 
Opposes Mr. "Wilberforce’s motion for peace, 451. 
Proposes a provision for the Prince of Wales, on 
his marriage, 453. 457 . Opposes tlie motion for 
an inquiry into the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam from 
the Viceroyship of Ireland, as unnecessary, 473. 
Fays too little attention to the influence of the 
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press, 507 , 508. Resists Mr. Fox’s proposals at 
the meeting of Parliament, in 17p5, for opening a 
negotiation for peace, 518. Introduces a bill for 
preventing seditious meetings, 521. Speaks in 
support of it, 537 . Supports Mr. Sheridan's motion 
against Mr. Reeves's “ Thoughts on the English 
Gnuarnment," as a libellous pr^uction, 555. Pro¬ 
poses a renewal of the act for allowing the free im¬ 
portation of corn, 50.5. Opens the budget for 179 ( 1 , 
ib. Proposes a loan, ib. Delivers a message from tlie 
King, in favour of a negotiation for peace, 566. 
Moves an address of thanks, for the message, 567 . 
Address carried, 568. Adopts means for ascertaining 
the real views of the French government, respecting 
peace, 577> Resists Mr. Grey's motion for com¬ 
pelling ministers to commence a negotiation, ib. 
Proposes a new loan, and new taxes, 581. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Grey's motion for the impeachment of 
ministers, 583. Ojiposes the resoluUons of Mr. I*'ox, 
for the condemnation of ministers, 588. Declares 
his wish for peace, ib. Explains the diflerence 
between himself and Mr. Burke, respecting the 
object of the war, ib. Confutes Mr. Fox's charge 
of insincerity, in the attempt to open a negotiation 
for peace, 580. Makes a new proposal for peace, 
through the Danish minister at Paris, iii. 6. Re¬ 
ceives a repulsive answer, ib. Expres.ses satisfaction, 
on the opening of the new Parliament, in 17()6, at 
Mr. F ox's promise of support, should the French 
refuse to listen to equitable proposals for peace, 
15. Proposes to raise a supplementary militia, 16 
Opens the budget, and proposes the lo) ally loan, 
for 1797 * Informs the House of certain sums 
transmitted to the Emperor of Germany, since 
the dissolution of the preceding Parliament, and 
proposes a vote of 3,(XX),(XX)1. for the use of that 
sovereign, 18. Defends himself against Mr. Fox’s 
charge of having violated the constitution, by trans¬ 
mitting money to the Emperor of Germany, with¬ 
out the autliority of Parliament, 19 to 23, and 24 
to 39 . Exjtoses Mr. Combe’s ignorance of the 
duty of a member of Parliament, in servilely fol¬ 
lowing the orders of his constituents, 26 . Moves 
an address on the King s message, announcing the 
rupture of the negotiation with France, 43. Carries 
the address against Mr. Fox’s amendment, by 
212 against 37, 48. Corresponds with the Directors 
of the Bank, respecting the payment of Treasury 
bills, 53. Considers it necessary to stop the 
payment of cash at the Bank, 55. An order in 
Council issued to that effect, ib. Delivers a mes¬ 
sage from the King, on the sulqect, and moves 
the appointment of a Secret Coramitte.e, to investi¬ 
gate the affairs of the Bank, ib. Explains the 
nature of money transactions between Government 
and the Bank, 57 . Carries his motion against Mr. 
Sheridan’s amendment, by 244 against 86, 58. 
Introduces a bill, which is imm^iately passed, 
for enabling the Bank, for a limited time, to 
issue notes instead of cash, 60, Justifies his con- 
‘duct respecting the Bank, against Mr. Grey's mo¬ 
tion, 61. States the amount of Sank notes in^ 


circulation, from 1783 to 1797• 62 . Explains the 
true principle hmiking, 65. Censures some of 
the opinions of Adam Smith, 66 . Proves that the 
quantity of specie in the couotiy bad not been dimi- 
nislied by the war, ib. Opposes Mr. Harrison's 
motion for an inquiry into sinecure places and fees 
of office, and moves the previous question, which 
is carried, tqr J 69 against 77> 70> 71- 75. Charged 
by Mr. Fox with taking sinecure places for himself, 
74 . Defended agaiust this charge, ib. Moves 
for a grant, to defray the expence incurred by 
increasing the pay of the seamen, in consequence of 
the mutiny at Portsmouth, 81. Defends himself 
against the aspersions of Mr. Whitbread, on his 
conduct respecting the mutiny, 82. Moves an 
address on tire King’s message, recommending the 
prevention of sedition and mutiny in the navy, 84. 
Brings in a bill conformably to the address, 85. 
Proves the mutiny t» have been the.eifoct .of a 
settled system to excite disaffoctioti in the country, 
ib. Brings in a biii for preventing all intercourse 
with the mutineers, 87 . Accused by Mr, Grey 
of incuasi.stency on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, 88 . Vindicated iiom that charge, ib. 
Obtains a vote of credit for half a milliw, to 
meet unforeseen expences, during the recess, 90 . 
Resolves to make another effort for peace with 
France, 107 . Exposes tlie duplicity and injustice 
of the Erench, during tlie negotiations at Lisle, 
115. Expatiates on the horrors of a French inva¬ 
sion, 116 . Opens the budget for I 798 , JI 9 . 
Proposes the Income tax, ib. Proves Mr. Fox’s 
secession from Parliament to be a violation of duty, 
122 . Carries the Income-tax bill, by 196 against 
71 , 123, Proposes a plan for the redemption of 
the I.and tax, 125. Introduces a bill, con¬ 
formably thereto, which becomes a law, 129 . 
Exposes the absurdity of Mr. NichoU's.motion, for 
applying all salaries under 20001 . a year to ,the use 
of the War, 131. Brings forward a second budget 
for 179 H, 133. Explains the terms of the loan, 
134. Adopts measures for resisting the threatened 
invasion, 137. Speaks in favour of an address to 
the King oa the subject, 140. Supports the bill for 
securing suspected traitors, ib. Introduces a bill 
for more effectually manning the navy, 141. Op¬ 
posed by Mr. TieriJ»;y, 142, 143. .Replies to that 
gentleman, 143. Called to order by him, 145. 
Explains, ib. Receivesa challenge from, and fights 
n duel with, Mr.Tierney, 146. Remarks on this 
event, 147 1° Supports the bill for the regu¬ 
lation of newspapers, 154. Comments on an 
assertion of Mr. Erskine’s, at the Whig Club, 158. 
Challcr^s that gentleman to rc{)eat the asjKrtion 
alluded to in the House of Commons, 150. Per¬ 
suaded by Mr. Burke, at tire commencement of the 
war with France, to make farther concessions to 
the Irish papists, 102 . Endeavours to form a new 
confederacy against France, 333. Concludes a 
treaty with the Emperor Paul, ib. Opens the Bud¬ 
get, for 1709, 344. 346 . Adverts to certain 
frauds wliich had been practised, to evade the 
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trigle aBsessment of taxes, 346. Proposes the! 
Income Tax, 346. 349 . Combats the opinion, that 
a tax on the produce of the funds is a violation of 
the faith of government, 351. Confutes the 
notion, that a commercial people, cannot be a war¬ 
like people, 356 . Eulogises the British Constitu¬ 
tion, 357 . Justifies the principle of Uie Income 
Tax, 363 to 371 . Defends it from the imputation 
of establishing a tithe, 370 . Carries his proposed 
resolutions, by 183 against 17 , 372 . Proposes a 
subsidy to Russia, of 825,000^ 377 . Repels Mr. 
Tierney’s conclusions, respecting the object of the 
war, ib. Detects the inconsistency of that gentle¬ 
man’s arguments, and exposes the fallacy of his 
ideas, 381. Draws a just character of the French 
Republic, 382. Introduces two bills, one for 
renewing the bill to enable the King to detain per¬ 
sons suspected of treason, the other for the suppres¬ 
sion of the seditious societies, 394 , Projects the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 403. 
Speaks in favour of that measure, in opposition to 
Mr. Sheridan, 405, Shews that the settlement 
between England and Ireland, in 1782, was not 
final, 409 . 41 g. 421. Instances the case of the 
regency, to prove that a dilierence on important 
points might subsist between the English and Irish 
Parliaments, 412. Explains his plan for the 
Union, 417* Supports his own sentiments in favour 
of the Union, by those of Mr. Foster, on the ques¬ 
tion of the commercial propositions, 4 19 . 428. 
431. 433. Confutes the objections of Mr. 
Sheridan and others, against the Union, 434. Pro¬ 
poses eight resolutions, as the ground-work of the 
intended Union, 445. Complimented by Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan, as an orator, but condemned as a statesman, 
448. Carries his resolutions in favour of the 
Union, by 140 against 15 , 449 . Moves the pre¬ 
vious question, and carries it, by 141 against 45, 
on Mr. Sheridan’s resolutions against the Union, 
ib. His speech, and resolutions on the Union, 
transmitted to Ireland, 457. Declared not to 
have given any pledge, or promise, to support the 
claims of the Irish Catholics, 463. Devoted, by 
Mr. Grattan, to an immortaUUj of eternal iu- 
' famy," 465. Proposes that the resolutions voted 
by the Irish Parliament, respecting the Union, be 
adopted in England, 469 . Explains his sentiments 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 470, De¬ 
fends the Irish Resolutions, against Mr. Grey’s 
amendment, 473. Moves an Address to the King, 
founded on the Irish resolutions, 475 . Succeeds 
in the final accomplishment of the Union, 476 . 
Thwarted, in his plans of foreign policy, by 
the derelict ion of the Austrian cabinet, 517 . Defends 
the conduct of Ministers, in Parliament, for rejecting 
the pacific overtures of Buonaparte, in 1799 - 1800 , 

560 . 564 . Confutes the arguments of Mr. Erskine 

561 . 564 , 565, 566, 507 . 574 .586. 589 , Takes a 
comprehensive view of the question of aggression, 
between England and France, 562. Proves, that 
the dismissal of M. Chauvelin was not the cause 
o£ the war, ib. Asserts the rigid neutrality of 


England towards France, previously to the war, 
563 . Adverts to the aggressive and hostile con¬ 
duct of France, towards neutral states, previously 
to the war with England, 564. Treats the pre¬ 
tended treaty of Pavia as a clumsy forgery, ib. 
Reviews the proceedings of France, from the im¬ 
prisonment of Louis XVI. to the treaty of Campo 
Forraio, and the surrender of Venice to Austria, 
ib. Contradicts the opinion of Mr, I rskinc, 
that the point on which the former negotiation was 
broken oft', related to the possession of the Aus¬ 
trian Netherlands, 566. Asserts the negotiation to 
have been broken oft’, because England refused to 
recognize the principle, that whatever France, in 
time of war, had annexed to the Republic, must 
remain inseparable for ever, and could not become 
the subject of negotiation, 569 , Adverts to the 
conduct of France, respecting Switzerland, Ame¬ 
rica, Egypt, and Malta, 568. Describes the ruling 
principles of the French revolution, 569 . Asserts 
the instability of the French government to have 
been one cause for the rejection of the First Con¬ 
sul's overture,s, by the English cabinet, 57 1 . Re¬ 
fers to the memorable speech of Boulay de la 
Meurlhe (see Boulay de la Meurthe) ib. Exa¬ 
mines the present state of France, 572 . Deline¬ 
ates the character and conduct of Buonaparte, 
573 . Proves the necessity of entering into the F’irst 
Consul’s jrersonal character, 574. Traces his origin, 
and progress; and contends that his character 
aftbrds no security for the observance of treaties, 
574 to 583. Expresses his opinion, that a time 
might arrive, when it would be expedient to treat 
with Buonaparte, 585. I'akes a view of the 
French finances, 587. Vindicates himself against 
the charge of inconsistency, in opening a negotiation 
in ]797« aod in refusing to negotiate now, 588. 
Answered by Mr. Fox, 59 O. Moves for a grant 
of 500,000/. to subsidize the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, the Elector of Bavaria, and other powers, 
ib. Answers Mr. I’icrney’s call, respecting the 
object of the war, 59 1. Answers Mr. Nicholl’s 
observations, respecting a scarcity of corn, 5Q5. 
Carries his motion for subsidizing the Emperor 
of Germany, Ac. by l 62 against 19 , 596 . 
Supports Sir H- Mildmay’s bill, for preventing 
British subjects from taking the veil, 600 . 
Supports Lord Auckland’s bill, for preventing 
an adultress from marrying her paramour, O 06 . 
View of the policy of, with respect to foreign con¬ 
nexions, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
614 . 61 8. Supports the Addre.ss of the Hou.se of 
Commons to the King, on the scarcity of corn, 
in 1800, 622 . Deprecates the introduction of 
party politics, ib. Wise principles of {lolitical 
economy, entertained by, ib. Proposes a bounty for 
the imi>ortation of corn, 624. Opposes Mr. 
Tierney’s motion for an enquiry into the state 
of the nation, 629 . Determines to resist the 
Northern confederacy, 630. Avoids a promise 
for the repeal of the test laws, 632. Remarks 
on the proposed new test of, 637- Deceived, 
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respecting the Catholic question, 667 , 639 , 63 g. 
Determines to resign, but consents to remain in 
office, tiil a new administration shall be arranged, 
645. Defends the < (’iidiict of Ministers, against 
the impntaiions of Mr. Grey, 647. Opens the 
Budget for 1301 , 649 . Regrets the partial failure 
of the Income Tax, 652. Adverts to the pro¬ 
sperous state of the country, ib. Resigns his offi¬ 
cial situation, 654. Promises to support Mr. Ad¬ 
dington’s administration, 655. Explains his mo¬ 
tives for resigning, 658, 659 . Adverts to certain 
papers, circulated amongst the Irish Catholics, by 
Lord Cornwallis, 663. General remarks on the 
conduct and motives of, 665 . Defends the pre¬ 
liminary treaty of peace, in 1801, 697, 699. 
Differs with most of his personal friends, respect¬ 
ing the treaty, 694 . Preserves an independent 
lino of public conduct, 692 . Defends bis ffnan- 
cial system against the attacks of Mr. Whitbread, 
693 . Attacked by Sir Francis Burdett, and de¬ 
fended by Lord Temple, and Mr. Archdall, 
ib. 694 . Attacked by Mr. John Nicholls, ib. 
Receives the thanks of the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Sir H. Mildmay, carried by 211 
against 52, 695 . Anniversary of the birth-day of, 
commemorated nt Merchant Taylors’ Hali, 696 . 
Alotives of, for approving the peace of Amien.s, 
706 . Defends the new war, "08. Enforces the 
necessity of vigorous measures, Deprecates 

the adoption of a weak and timid system of policy, 
ib. The advice of, neg'.ected by the new Alinisters, 

711 . Differs from both sides of the House, on 
C’oloncl Patten’s motion for a vote of censure 
against Ministers, and moves the previous question, 

712, 713 . Justification of the conduct of, on 
this occasion, ib. Supports the measures of Ali¬ 
nisters, for the defence of the country, but con¬ 
siders them as not .sufficiently extensive, 7M. 
Reproves Alinisters for not rendering the volun¬ 
teers more effective, ib. Aloves for papers, with 
a view to an inquiry into the criminal neglect of 
the Admiralty, 715 . Proves the existence of 
neglect, 716 .’ Extols Lord St. Vincent’s naval 
character, 719 . Answers Air. Sheridan’s delence 
of that nobleman, ib. Proves the reduced stale ot 
the navy, since the peace of Amiens, ib. Loses his 
motion, respecting the Admiralty, by 200 against 
130, 720 . Receives overtures from Mr, Adding¬ 
ton, 721 . Stipulates for the admission of the 
Lords Spencer and Grenville, and Mr. Wind¬ 
ham, into the new ministrj', should one be 
formed, ib. Declines the acceptance of Air. 
Addington’s offer, in consequence of his objecting 
against those statesmen, 722. Supports Air. B'ox's 
motion, respecting the defence ot the country, in 
1604, 723. Differs fiom Mr. Fox, on the power 
of the King to call his subjects to,arms, in case of 
invasion, ib. Opposes Mr. Yorke’s motion for the 
suspcn.siou of the army of reserve act, 724. Com¬ 
missioned by his Majesty to form a new adminis¬ 


tration, ib. Presses the King to admit Mr^ Fox 
into the cabinet, but does not succeed, 725 . 
Form.s a new ministry, without the assistance of 
either the Fox or Grenville party, 731. Appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ib. Introduces a bill, for creating 
an additional force, with a view to continental 
co-operation, 735. Opposed by the Addington 
and Grenville parties, 736. Refuses to obey Mr. 
Sheridan’s call for resignation, and pledges 
himself to retain his place, 738- Strengthens the 
connexion between this coiuitiy and Russia, and 
lays the foundation of a new confederacy' against 
France, 739 . Demands a categorical answer from 
Spain, re.specting her armaments, grc. 742. De¬ 
fends the conduct of the English government, 
respecting the dispute with Spain, 743. Carries 
various resolutions on the subject, ib. Corrects 
an erroneous statement of Mr. Sheridan’s, respect¬ 
ing a pledge to the Catholics, 744 . Opposes the 
Catholic petition, 751- Acknowledges the influ¬ 
ence of the Romish priests, in exciting rebellion 
in Ireland, 752. Vindicates his conduct, in advanc¬ 
ing money to Messrs. Boyd and Benficld, 755. 
Indemnified for that act, by Parliament, ib. Ho¬ 
nourable conduct of, at the time of l.ord Melville’s 
trial, 770 . Moves for a select coramitiee, to 
consider the tenth report of the commissioners 
of naval inquiry, 771 . Loses his motion by the 
Speaker’s casting vote, ib. Supports the pro¬ 
posal for substituting an impeachment, instead of 
a criminal information, against Lord Melville, 
772 . Refuses Lord Sidmouth’s request, to appoint 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire First Lord of the 
Admiralty, ib. Illness of, 773- Accomplishes a 
new confederacy against France, 774• Thwarted 
in his plans, by the reverses of the contcdcrate 
armies, ib. Sends I.ord Harrowby to Berlin, in 
the hope of persuading the King of Prussia to 
join the confederacy against France, 775. I’ro- 
cecds to Bath, for the recovery of his health, 776 . 
Returns to Putney, ib. Last illness of, 777- Death 
of, 779- Character of, 786 . The remains of, 
ordered, by Parliament, on the motion of Mr. 
Lascelles, to be interred at the public expence, 
784. The debts of, ordered to be paid by Parlia¬ 
ment, 785. Account of Uie pecuniary alfairs of, 
ib. Funeral of, ib. 

Pitt administration, (see Administration Pitt.) 

Piu.s, Pope, remonstrance of, to the Emperor ol‘ 
Germany, on his religious innovations, i. 115, 

Places and pensions, plan for the abolition of, (See 
Pensions.) 

Plowden, Mr. statement of, respecting the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Burke’s son to be secretary to the 
Catholic committee, iii. 191 . Accuses Dr. Duigenan 
of bigotry against the Catholics, ib. J 95 . 

Po, passage of the, by the Frencli, in 1796, h- 609 , 
Poitou, twenty females from, guillotined, ii. 395 . 
Poland, affairs of, in 1792 , ii. 114. Revolutioa 
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iq, ib. 115. Entered by a Russian army, ib. Iip. 
New constitution of, destroyed, ib. Account of 
the trouble in, in 1795, ib. 481. Invasion and 
subjugation, ib. 482. Eitinclion of the monarchy 
of, ib. 483. Partition of the kingdom of, ib. 484- 

Pole, Colonel, drives tlie rebels from Castlecomer, 
iii. 2ti8. 

Police, new system of, introduced into the metro¬ 
polis, ii. 76. Remai^.s on tlte, ib. 

Pondicherry, surrender of, to the English, ii. 279- 

Ponsonby, Mr. explanation of the intended par¬ 
liamentary conduct of, subsequently to the recovery 
of theKing, i. 417- Refuses to communicate with 
thetMarquis of Buckingham, ib. Dismissed from 
• office, and joins the Opposition, ib. 464. Received 
-as the adviser of Earl Fitzwilliam, 465. Opposes 
Mr. Hobart's bill for granting the elective 
franchise, &c. to tlie Irish Catliolics, iii. 195 . 
Opposes the Irish Union, ib. 466. 

Pope, contribution of, to Buonaparte, in 179^, 
ii. Makes peace with France, ib. 624. At¬ 

tempts to avert the vengeance of France, iii. 308. 
Implores.Divine assistance, ib. 309 . Forbids his 
subjects to resist the French, ib. 313. Sent from 
Rome, by General Berthier, ib. 315. Supremacy 
of the, opinion of Dr. Troy respecting, ib. 642. 
Cowardice of the, in crowning Buonaparte Emperor 
of the French, ib. 735. 

Popery, low state of, in Ireland, during the admi¬ 
nistration of the Earl of Halifax, iii. 163. 

Popham, Capt. destroys the sluices of the Bruges 
canal, 1111798 , iii. 327 . 

Populatiun, account of the, of *eqch county, ii. 
635. 

Porte, spirited manifesto of the, after the victory of 
the Nile, iii. 332.336. Firm conduct of the, 
respecting the French expedition to Egypt, ib. 
337 . 

Portland, the Duke of, supports the motion of the 
marquis of Abercorn, in favour of tlie procla¬ 
mation lor preventing seditious meetings and writ¬ 
ings, ii. 105. Appointed Secretary of State, ib. 
380. Appointed President of the Council, in 
1801, iii. 654. Ditto, in 1804, ib. 731. Retires 

■ from that office, ib. 772 . 

Porto Fornio, defeat of the Neapolitans at, iii. 342. 

Portsmouth, mutiny at, in 1797> 7 ^ fo BO. 

Debate respecting tlie, ib. 61 to 82. 

Potatoes,' amomit of tlie tithe of, in Ireland, iii. 

169. 

Poussielgue, General, letter of, to Merlin, from 
Egypt, recommending a peace with England and 
tlie Porte, iii. 502. 

Powerscourt, Lord, moves an amendment to the 
Earl of Glandore’s address, in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, on the Union with England, iii. 416. 

Powis, Mr. move# an address to the throne, respect¬ 
ing a change of administration, i. 79< Opposes 
the projiositions of Mr. Pitt, respecting the regency, 

ib. 371 . 

Prague, the city of, taken by General Suworrow, ii. 
483. 


Prerogative, Royal, reoaatltB on the, i. 43. 50. 52.55. 

Presburgh, the treaty of, account of, iii. 774. 

Presbyterians, the Irish, unite with the Papists, and 
commit dreadful outrages, iii. 203. Motives of 
tlie, for so doing, ib. 

Press, inftuence of the, in the destruction of the French 
monarchy, ii. 139 . Important influence of the, 
neglected by Mr. Pitt, ib. 507. Remarks on the 
importance and profligacy of the Rritish, iii. 150- 
Regulations respecting the liberty of the, ib. 395 . 
Licentiousness of tlie British, complained of, by 
Buonaparte, ib. Gg?. 698 . 

Price, Dr. conduct of, at the Revolution Society, i. 
529 . 

Priestley, Dr. the authority of, for the danger to 
which tlie Church is expo.sed, quoted in the 
House of Commons, i. 224. Hopes for the 
extirpation of the Established Church, ii. 37- Re¬ 
solves to commemorate the destruction of the 
Eastile, at Birmingham, ib. 39 . Demolition of 
the house of, by the mob, ib. The losses of, 
made good by Uie hundred, ib. 40. Strictures on 
the character of, ib. 41. Abjures his country, 
and retreats to America, ib. 42. 

Priests, massacre of, at Paris, in September, 1792, 
ii. 148. 

Priests, foreign, removal of, from Rome, iii. 318. 

Priests, the Roman, made responsible for the peace 
of their districts, iii. 318. 

Priests, loyal, promulgation of a law respecting, iii. 
319 . 

Princes, German, pacifle conduct of the, ii. 130. 

Princess Royal of France, liberation of tlic, ii. 493 . 

Principles, revolutionary, progress of, in England, 

ii. 35. 

Prisoners, dreadful state of, in France, ii. 394. 
State, trial and acquittal of, ii. 425. 

Prisons, French, forced by the mob, i. 491 . 

Proclamation, a, for preventing seditious meetings 
and writings, ii. 89 . By Dumouriez, to the Hol¬ 
landers, ib. 236. Against Sedition, Appendix, 
ib. 637 . Issued by government for apprehending 
the authors of the attack upon the King, in 1795, 
515. An Irish, against treasonable associations, 

iii. 212. 

Protest, the, ''of sixteen Irish Peers, against the 
regency of the Prince of Wales, i. 410. Of 

~ Earl Fitzwilliam, against a negotiation for peace 
with France, (Appendix B.) iii. 79l< 

Protestants, alarm of the Irish, in 1792, iii. 187- 
Letter to tlie, ib. Massacre of the, at ScuIJa- 
bogue, ib. 256 . Murder of the, in the rebel 
camp at Vinegar Hill, and at Wexford, ib. 258, 
259 . Extermination of the, threatened by the 
United Irishmen, ib. 387- 

Protestants, French, edict for indulgences to, i. 

294 . 

Protestants and Catholics, observations on tlie re¬ 
lative numbers of the, in Ireland, iiL463. 

Prussia, jealousy of, respecting the revolutionary pro¬ 
ceeding in Holland, i. 117 . Death of the King of. 
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367. Proposes a bill for enabling Roman Catholics 
to bold commissions in the Array and Navy, by 
abolishing the existing test, and by substituting a 
new oath in its stead, 375. Supports the resolutions 
of Mr. Fast, in condemning the war, and censuring 
the CQnduct of Ministers, 378 . Declares the 
traitorous designs, imputed to the seditious clubs, 
to be fabulous plots and forged conspiracies, 379 . 
Attacks the Duke of Portland and his friends, 
for accepting situations under government, 381. 
Panegyrizes Mr. Fox, ib. Opposes the clandestine 
outlawries bill; for the purpose of delivering his 
sentiments on the state trials, and on the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, 430. Moves 
for a repeal of the Habeas Corpus suspension 
act, reprobates the war, denies the existence of all 
seditious and treasonable conspiracies, and insists 
that the acquittal of the state prisoners was a 
full proof of their innocence, 428. Loses his motion, 
by J44 against 41, 430. Supports Mr. Fox’s 
motion for an enquiry into the state of the nation, 
in 1795 , 441. States his having advised the 
Prince of Wales not to bind himself by the 
obligation expressed in the royal message of the 
year 1787. respecting the non-contraction of 
future debts, 4.54,455. Proposes contributions from 
the King and Queen, the sale of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and a tax on sinecure offices, for the 
purpose of defraying the Prince of Wales’s debts, 
ib. note. Infers, from the King’s Speech, at the 
opening of Parliament, in 1795 , that the prospect 
of peace was more distant than ever, 517 . 
Opposes the Pitt and Grenville Bills, for the pre¬ 
vention of treason and sedition, 526. Abuses the 
police Magistrates, 546. Speaks of Mr. Reeves, 
the father of the Loyal Associations, as a libeller 
of the Constitution, . 549 . Moves, that th.at gen¬ 
tleman’s pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Eng¬ 
lish Government," is a high breach of the privi¬ 
leges of the House of Commons, 550. Withdraws 
that part of his motion, which charges Mr. 
Reeves’s pamphlet with being a libel on the revolu¬ 
tion, 559 . Moves, that the said pamphlet be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
ib. Loses his motion, by Mr. Dnndas’s amend¬ 
ment, 563 . Moves an amendment to Mr. Pitt’s 
motion for an address of thanks to his Majesty, 
respecting a negotiation for peace, 567 . Loses' 
his amendment, 568. Supports Mr, Grey’s 
motion for the impeachment of Ministers, in 
1796 , 583. Objects to Mr. Pitt’s plan for raising 
a supplementary militia, iii. 16 . Supports Mr, 
Fox’s motion, that ministers bad betmyed their 
trust, &c. in sending money to the Emperor of 
Germany, without the authority of Parliament, 
40. His inaccuracy and misrepresentation of, on 
the subject, exposed, ib. Moves an amend¬ 
ment to Mr. Pitt’s motion for a Secret Committee 
to investigate the afiairs of the Bank, 58. 
J..(;$e8 bis ndotioo, by 244 against 86, ib. Sup¬ 
ports Mr. Harrison’s motion, for an enquiry 


into sinecure places and fees of offices, 72 . ^Ac¬ 
cuses Mr. Rose of holding places to the amount of 
10,000/. a year, and is contradicted, and charged 
with falsehood, by that gentleman, 73 . Apolo¬ 
gises, ib. Censures Mr. Pitt respecting the 
mutiny at Portsmouth, 81. Supports Mr. Pitt’s 
address for the prevention of sedition and mutiny 
in the navy^ 84. Exposure of his false notions of, 
respecting the secession of the opposition from 
their Pa^mentary duties, II 9 . Opposes the 
Income'll 120. Refuses to vote lor the sup¬ 
plies, till Ministers should be di8mis.sed, ib. 
conds the proposed address to the King, respect¬ 
ing the threatened invasion, in 1798 , 139 . Op¬ 
poses the Bill for securing suspected traitors, 
140. Opposes the Irish Union, 404. Moves 
an amendment to Mr. Dundas's j^dress, ib. 
Ix>se8 his motion, 412. Compliments Mr. Pitt as 
an orator, but condemns him as a statttjn^, 448. 
Moves an amendment to Mr. Pitt’s ifl|mtions, 
respecting the Union, 449 . Loses his fnNren, by 
140 against 15, ib. Repeats his argum^ft'’against 
the Union, 452. ' Asserts that, if a sovereignty do 
not rest in the peo{:d|^ the House of Brunswick are 
usurpers, ib. Erroneously adduces<.tbe revolution 
of 1688 , support of his position, ib. Corrected 
by Mr. Windham, 455. Opposes Mr. Pitt’s 
motion, for a grant for foreign subsidies, in 1800, 
591 . Loses a motion for an enquiry into tlie cause 
of the failure of the expedition to Holland, 597 . 
Opp^s Sir H. Mildmay’s bill, for preventing 
Briusi|||ibjee|ij&pm taking the veil, 600 . Opposes 
Mr. Pitt’s millhti respecting the neglect of 
the Admiralty, hi 1803 ; and accuses the mover 
of fiictious and ■'party motives, and pronounces a 
panegyric on Lt rd St. Viucei^, 716 . Opposes Mr. 

Pitt’s army of resen'e bill, at^4i»ert8 part^i^nten- 
tions to b« objects of greater importance than the 
means of national defence, 736. Calls upon Mr. 
Pitt to resign, 737. Moves for a*ihpeal of Mr. Pitt’s 
additional force act, 744. Answered by Mr. Pitt, 
ib. Loses his motion by a majority of 140, ib. 

Shipping, increase of, ii. 376 . 

Shop Tax, repeal of the, i. 427. 

Sidmonth, Lord, succeeds the Duke of Portland, as 
President of the Council, iii. 772. Applies to Mr, 
Pitt, for the o^|te of First Lord of the Admiral¬ 
ty, for Lord Bj^lnghamshire, which is refused, 
ib. Retracts bis tendered resignation,"ib. Resigns, 
and is succeeded by Earl Camden, ii. 773. 

Sieg, battle of the, in 1796 , ii. 593 . 

Sieyes, the Abb6, employed by the Duke of Orleans, 
to draw up the instructions for his bailiwicks, i. 
437 . His conference with Malouet and Target, 
respecting the difierent orders of the States Gene- 
r&\^ ib. 450. Avows a design of destroying the 
French nobility, ib. Defends the property of the 
church, ib. 513. Election of, as a member of 
the new French Directory, in June, 1799 , iii. 
529 . Meditates a nfew revolution, ib, 530. Holds 
frequent eonforences with Buonaparth, ib. 532. 
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Plan of, for a consular government, ib. 541. Made 
cdhsul, with Buonaparte and Ducos, ib. 542. Made 
a member of the conservative senate, ib. 545. 
Simms, Robert, conveyed to Fort George, in Scot¬ 
land, to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Simon, the Count de St. spirited conduct of, i. 481. 
Sinclair, Sir John, moves an amendment to the address 
on the rupture of the negotiation at Lisle, but 
afterwards withdraws it, iii. 115. Opposes the 
Income Tax, ib. 362. Fallacy of the iftjjumentg of, 
exposed, ib. 363 . 

Sinecure places, taxation of, Opposed liy Mr. Fox, ii. 
331. Motion for, and debate respecting, an in- 
ijuiry into, iii. 70 to 75. 

Sinking Fund, (see Fund, Sinking.) 

Sin,Major, secures I,ord E. Fitzgerald, iii. 251. 
Skin^ng, V^rial of, for sedition, ii. 293 . 

Slave Tradet tesoiution for taking the, into considera¬ 
tion, i .JgO . Abolition of the, moved by Mr. Wil- 
berfiw|p!!b. 594 . Arguments in defence of the, 
ib. ^pQ^nie motion o^atived, ib. Motion for die 
gradt]id|polilion of the, carri^, ii. 7d. 

Smith, A&d, some of the oninioos. of, censored by, 
Mr. Pitt, iii. 66. 

Smith, Mr. M^y^evowa himselt aW Gnitanan, 11 . 91 . 
Assertions o^^respecting the Unitarianj^ disproved, 
ib. 98 . Opposes the Income Tax, iifi sds. Op¬ 
poses Mr. Pitt’s motion, for a grant for foreign 
aubsidies, in 1600, ib. 59 I. Supports the Catholic 
Petition, ib. 748. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, arrives at Acra, iii. 486. ^^gtures 
the French train of artiller}', seige 

of Acra, ib. 487. Gallantry aiiP|ii bm^tude of, 
during the «iege, ib, 488, 489, 4^ 493. Attempt 
of the French to assassinatei. ib. 4g3sy Falsely 
acciUH^ of infaumiinity, by Buonapart^ ib. 494 . 
Agroii to the coalfaikion of ElAriscb, ib. 6l3. 
Smollett, comments of, m the right of jhe Prince of 
Oran^ afterwaiids William III. to assume the pre¬ 
rogative of the Ipiig of England, i- 331. note. 
Smuggling, a bill b prevent, i. 98 . 

Society, Constitutional, addre.s8 of the London, to the 
National Convention, ii. 159 . Resolutions of the, 
comparing the Scotch Judges to Judge JefFerys, 
and threatening them with a similar fate, ib 350 
Approve, and circulate, the inflammatory address of 
the London Corresponding ib. 352. The 

Secretary of, apprehended, andvwihraitled to prison, 
ib. 353. Books and papers of, seized, and referred 
to a Committee of Secrecy, ib. 354. History of, 
laid before Parliament, ib. Letter of the Secretary 
of, to the United Political Societies, at Norwich, ib. 
358. note. 

Society, the London Corresponding, account of, ii. 88 . 
Pro(?eedings of the, ib. 29 I. Send delegates to 
different parts of the kingdom, ib. Meeting of 
the, in 1794 , ib. 292 . 349 . Letter of the Secretary 
of, to the Secretary of the Constitutional Society, 
ib. Inflammatory address of the, ib. 350. Resolve 
to assemble a general convention of the people, 
ib. 352. Establish a literary magazine, circulate 
seditious songs, and devote the whole royal family 


to destruction, ib. Propose a central assemblage of 
delegates, from all the seditious dubs, ib. Adopt 
means for supplying the disaffected with arms, ib. 

353. The Secretary of, apprehended, and com¬ 
mitted to prison, ib. Books and papers of the, 
seized and referred to a Committee of Secrecy, ib. 

354. History of the, laid before Parliament, ib. 
Send delegates to Scotland, ib. 413 . Meet at Copen¬ 
hagen House, ib. 519* Account of the publica¬ 
tions of the, ib. Proceedings of the, subsequent to 
the passing of the treason and sedition bills, iii. 
385. Abandon the project of annual Parlia¬ 
ments, and universal solfrage, for more republican 
objects, ib. 386. 

Society, the Bevolulioi\, account of, i. 529 . Con¬ 
gratulates the French National Assembly, ib. 530. 
Answer of the, to the Friends of the Constitution, 
and of Equality, in the city of Montpellier, ii. 4 . 
Proceedings of the. ib. 36. Address of the, con¬ 
gratulating the French on the insurrection of the 
lOlh of August, signed by Dr. Towers, ib. 157 . 
Correspondence between the, and the Jacobin clubs 
in France, proved by Mr. Burke, ib. 228. 

ties, seditious, secret, members of, rendered 
liable to fine, imprisonment, or tran.sportatioD, iii. 
394 . Debating, suppression of, ib. 295 . 

Soleure, change of the con.slitulion of, iii. 281. Cap¬ 
ture of, by the French, ib. 286. 

Solicitor General, the, introduces a bill, prohibiting 
the remittance of money to France, ii. 311. 

Sombreuil, M. de, imbecility of, i. 492 . 

Sombreuil, Count, taken by the French, atQuiberon, 
and executed as a traitor, ii. 489- 

Somerset, Lord Charles, appointed one of the pay¬ 
masters of the forces, in 1804, iii. 731. 

Song, seditious, part of a, found in the house of 
Hardy, ii. 416. 

Soul, the immortality of the, acknowledged by the 
French National Convention, ii. 400. 

Sound, passage of the, by a British fleet in 1801, 
iii. 673 . . ^ 

Spain, preliminary treaty of ^ce signed with, i. 13. 
Applies to France for the fulfilment of the family 
compact, ib. 563. Not succeeding in her applica¬ 
tion, complies with the demands of England, 
respecting Nootka Sound, ib. 564. Debates in 
Parliament, on the convention with, ib. 576 , 577 . 
Makes peace with France, cedes the Spanish part of 
the island of St. Domingo, and acknowledges the 
French and Batavian republics, il. 485. Com¬ 
mencement of the war with, iii, 742. Debates in 
Parliament, respecting the, ib. 

Speaker, inconsistency of the, during the debates on 
Mr. Pitt’s army of reserve bill, iii. 737 . Propriety 
of the casting vote of, respecting Lord Melville, 
questioned, ib. 771 . 

Spencer, Earl, appointed Lord Privy Seal, ii. 380, 
Vindicates Ministers from the charge of having 
acted dishonourably to the seceders from Opposi¬ 
tion, ib. 471 . Asserts the sincerity of Ministers, 
in their attempt to obtain peace, in 1796 , iii. 49 , 
Supports the Catholic Petition, ib. 745. 
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Spencer, Lord Charles, appointed one of the Post- 
masters-general, in iSOl, iii, 654. Appointed one 
of the Paymasters-general, in J8(?4, ib. 731. 

Spires, surrender of, to the French trwps* »»• 235. 

Spirits, Brijibh, a bill for r^ulating the duties (Hi, i. 
99 . New duty 011 , ii. 316. 

Stadtholder, the, stript of his prerogatives, and com¬ 
pelled to take refuge iu the town of Breda, i. 162 . 
Deposed, ib. 246. Restored, ib. 249 . Tlie office 
of, abolished in Holland, ii. 432. 

Stair, Lord, moves an address to tlie throne, on the 
meeting of Parliament, in 1794, ii. 307- 

St. John, Mr. opposes the Irish Union lit 449. 

Stamps, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 652 

Standing armies, Mr. Pitt’s remarks on, 1 . 273. 

Stanhope,' Earl, opposes 'the Traiwous Corres¬ 
pondence bill, ii. 233. Moves an acUress, beseech¬ 
ing his Majesty to disavow the seniraents con¬ 
tained in the memorird, which had btoo presented 
by Lord Auckland, to the States Gen 'fal of Hol¬ 
land, respecting the French regicides, 941. Moves 
an address to his Majesty, *beseechinS him to ac¬ 
knowledge the French Repdblic, 308 Panegyri.ses 
the French Revolution, ib. Deebres himself a 
Jacobin, ib. mte. Moves for a Parliamentary in¬ 
vestigation of the case of Muir and Palmer, con¬ 
victed of sedition, 312. Coneji^mns the war, and 
quotes the Bible, to prove t'lat kings are curses 
on mankind, 345. Severely reprimanded by the 
Lord Chancellor, ib. Resolution of, unanimously 
voted to be expunged from the journals of Par¬ 
liament, 316. 

Stanhope, Mr. pronounces Mr. Grey’s manoeuvre, in 
obtaining a majority, in one of the stages of ]V^ 
Pitt’s army of reserve bill, to be disgraceful anB 
contemptible, iii. 737- 

Stanislaus, King of Poland, patriotic conduct of, ii. 
116. (Consents to abolish the new constitution, ib. 

119. 

Slauz, desperate action at, iii. 296 . 

Star, the Union, address of the United Irishmen, 
copied from, iii. 114 «' 

State Prisoners, (See Pilsbuers, State.) 

States General, meeting of the French, at Versailles, 

i, 

Steiguer, the Avoyer, patriotic conduct of, iii. 280. 
284. Quits the senate, and repairs to the army, ib, 
286,187. Dies, ib. 

Steele, Mr. moves the previous question on Mr. Grey’s 
motion for the impeachment of Ministers, in XJQQ, 

ii. 583, Appointed one of the paymasters of the 
forces, in 1801, ib. 654. 

Stone, Mr. J. H. goes to Paris, and presides at a civic 
feast, ii. 98 , 

Story, Admiral, surrenders the Dutch fleet in the 
'I’exel, to Admiral Mitchell, in 1799 > 

Sturt, Mr. opposes the Pitt and Grenville bills, for 
preventing treason and sedition, ii. 541. Cen¬ 
sures Mr. Reeves’s comparison of the British Con¬ 
stitution to a tree, as treasonable, ib. 548. 

Suabia, entrance of the French into, and retreat 


from, in 1799, ^04- Enhance of the French 

into, in 1800, ib. 6 IO. , 

Suabian troops, cowardice of the, ii, 595 . 

Subsidy to Russia, a, proposed by Mr, Pitt, iii. 377. 
Opposed by Mr. 'Tierney, ib. 

Suftblk, Lord, opposes the Income Tp, iii. 373. 

Sugar, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 652. 

Supplies, motion for postponing the, carried by a 
majority of twelve, against Ministers, i. 73. 

Surinam, surrender of, to the English in 1799> '**• 
^34 • 

Surrey, motion of, respecting the formation 
of a new ministry, i 30. Resolutions moved by, 
with the view of effecting the dismissal of Minis¬ 
ters, ib. . 59 . 

Sutton, Father, activity of, in the Irish rebellion, ill. 

250. ..j, " '. ' 

Sutton, Sir T. M. appointed SoHcif|j|,Genera3, in 
1804, iii. 731 . ■ 

Suworrow, General, enters Poland, de 6 j|j^|^he Polish 
army, and takes General Kosciusko f|p^cr, ii. 
485. Reduces Prague and Warsaw,^fea subju¬ 
gates the whole kingdom, ib. Arrl^P^^n Italy, 
with 20,000 KRssiajis, in 1799 , an^lSsumei the 
chief command olSfeie Austro-Russian army, iii, 
510. Defeat'* the French, on tht^^da, ib. De¬ 
feats Gd^ral Macdonald, ib. ill, 512. Is 
thwarted in his plans, by the Austrian cabinet, ib. 
515. Defeats Massena, in several actions, ib. 510’, 
Retreats to Germany, ib. Dies of a broken heart, 
ib. 608. 

Swed||b>;at war with Russia, i. 258. Assassination 
ofl» MeijllL ii. 119- Termination of the 
difierence bsnTOn England and, in 1801, iii. 676 . 
llemonstrance.<i| the King of, respecting the mur¬ 
der oCtbe Duke!B'Enghien,ib. 733 . Accession 
of, to the new confederacy M Mi hgt Frp' 0 ^|b, 774. 

Sweeny, John, conv eyed torfwt Cte<)r|p>nii Scot¬ 
land, to be transported, ^ ’ ja, 

Sweetman, John, apprehended cbargSl' of high 
treason, iii. 186. Proved to We interested him¬ 
self, as an agent of the Catholic Committee, in 
favour of the Defenders, ib. 194. Apprehended, 
ib. 248. Conveyed to Fort George, in Scotland, 
to be transported, ib. 269 . 

Swiss, happy state of the, prior to the French revo¬ 
lution, iii. 275 . Determine on neutrality, ib. 278 , 
Depart from i^jneutral system, to favour the 
escape of the Fronch troops from Germany, ib. 
Send General Weiss, to quell tho insurrection in 
the Pays de Vaud, ib. 288. Agree to a truce 
with General Brune, ib. 285. Gallantry of the, 
at Berne, ib. 286’. Now government of the, ib. 
291 . Sufferings of the, in the canton of Uiiter- 
walden, ib. 295 , 297 . 

Swiss guards, ineffectual attempt to seduce the, i. 

4*1. 

Switzerland, the constitution of, determined to be 
subverted by the French, iii. 277 . Insurrection 
excited in, 279 . Entrance of the Frencli into, 
281. 283. Weakness of the government, and: 
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great resources of the country of, 282. 284. Ad- 
viijice of the French army in, ib. Order of the 
government of, for arming the people, 286. The 
small cantons of, appeal to the French Directory, 
against the alteration of their government, 29 I. 
Formation of the new legislative body, and Di¬ 
rectory of, 293 . The small cantons of, conclude 
a treaty witli the French, and accede to the new 
constitution, ib. Final reduction of, 297 . Ac¬ 
tions in, in 1799 ) ^05. 

Sydney, Lord, supports Lord Minto’s [ni^n,'for the 
fine and imprisonment of the printef^piiii proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle, Ibr a libel^pQ the House 
of Lords, iii. 152. 

Synnot, Father, conduct of, during the Irish rebellion, 

iii. 264 . 


■r 


T. 

of the, by the French, in 



Target,, 
rei" 


Ta£liamentd,ic 

TalleyMflprM* proves the sincerity of the English 
govdpwpt, in wishing to maintain a neutrality, 
"^^alsely declares to the Turkish ambas- 
i^ris, contraiy to thdldeclaration of the 
ch amb^ador at the |prte; that the conquest 
of Malta w ijjfe e sole object of Bhonaparte's mis¬ 
sion to the ^It, iii. 337 . Transmits Bonaparte’s 
letter to the King of England, to Lore (Grenville, 
ib. 548. Declares France not to have been .the 
aggressor in the war, ib. 554. Falsehoods and 
contradictions of, confuted bj^ the declai^ions, of 
Robespierre and Brissot, ib. 555. * 

Tallien, attacks Robespierre, ;iaji|^MaiPlK the 
French National Convention, iUPK. 

Tallot, speech of, iq -the couo^l^f five hundred, 
after the entrance of Buonapl^-, ith 0^ 

Ipuet, aj^Sieyes, conference between, 
j^the (dplH|qt orders of the States Ge- 
ueral,X:45fi#> 

Tarletotip'Coloneyi 8u|^ort.s General Fitzpatrick’s 
motion, for tfaepneration of General La Favette, 
ii. 340. , 

Tarleton, General, censures Ministers for suffering 
inexperienced youths to raise regiments for rank, 
ii. 433. 

T. 1 X, Income, proposal of the, iii. 1 19 . Debates 
respecting the, 120 tb 123. Proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
in 1798 , 346- 358. Scale c^jtessment of tl)e, 
559 , -Opposed by Mr. Tieqplr, Sir J. Sinclair, 
Sir F. Baring, and JVjr. W. 'Smith, 362, 363. Re¬ 
solutions respecting the, agreed to without a divi¬ 
sion, 361 . Remarks on tlie unequal operation of 
the, 30'2. Debates on the, 372 . Carried in the 
House of tU)inmous, by 183, against I", ib. 
Opposed in the upper H<nise, by the Lords 
Suftblk and Holland, and by the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, 373 . Suppi.'ried by the Lords Aucklfind, 
Grenville, and the Chancellor, ib. Passed into a 
law, 374 . Partial tiiiluie of the, in 1800, 652. 

Taxes, Assessed, increase of (he, in I 798 , iii. 120 

Taxes, N( W, for 1795, ii. 443. Ditto, for 1/96, 


ib. 582. iii. 17 . Ditto, for 1798 , ib. 120 . Ditto, 
for 1799 , ib. 344 . 358. Ditto, for 1801, ib. 651. 

Taylor, Mr. unparaamentary conduct of, ii. 5. Cen¬ 
sures the proposed erection of barracks, ib. 225. 

Tea, a new duty on, in 1801, iii. 651. Remark¬ 
able increased sale of, after the passing of the 
Commutation Act, ib. 

Tell, William, the monument of, destroyed by the 
French, iii. 29 . 

Temple. Earl, the conduct of, airaigned by the 
OppoJition, 1 . 59 . Expresses his joy at the failure 
of the ivigotiation at Lisle, iii. II 6 . Calls upon 
Mr. Tiernsy to name the Editor of the Courier, 
in order t\at he might be indicted for a libel on 
governmeit, published in that pai»r, ib. 155. 
Account ot the first and second administrations of, 
in Ireland, ib. 166 . Defends Mr. Pitt, against the 
attacks of Sir Francis Burdett, ib. 693 . Censiu-es 
the conduct of Ministers, respecting the war witli 
Spain, ib.-743. 

Tennis-Court oath, the, refused to be taken by M. 
Martin D'Auch, i. ■^3. 

Tennant, Wnj- conveyw to Fort George, in Scotland, 
to be transported, iii. 269 . 

Terror, the system of, in France, ii. 283. 

Terrorists, efforis of the French, in 179®, ii- 491 . 

Test, remarks on Mr. Pitt’s proposed new, iii. 63/. 
639. 

Test and Corporation Acts, new motion for the repeal 
of the, negatived, i. 424. Repeal of the, moved 
by Mr. Fox, ib. 540. Opposed by Mr. Pitt, ib. 
542. and by Mr. Burke, ib. 550. The motion 
rejected, ib. 551. ^ 

Thanksgiving, a general, for the King’s recovery, i. 

■ 423. 

Thelwall, John, committed for trial, on a charge of 
treasonable practices, ii. 354. lYial and acquittal 
of, ib. 415. 

Themistocles, comparison of, with Buonaparte, iii. 
334. 

Thermidorians, appelLition of, assumed by the anti¬ 
terrorists, ii. 410. 

Theurct, execution of, Declan-ttion of, 

respecting the necessity of destroying both priests 
and nobles, ib. 

Thiboelt, Colonel, cowardice and treachery of, ii. 
392. 

Thornton, Mr. H. supports Mr. Grey’s motion for 
opening a negotiation with France, in 1/95, ii. 438. 

Thornton, Mr. S. supports Lord Belgrave's, amend¬ 
ment on Mr. Nicholl’s motion respecting the 
alleged dismissal of Mr. Pitt, iii. 695 . 

Thurlow, Lord, opposes Mr. Pitt’s Revenue bill, and 
thcNe-w Forest Timber bill, ii. 106 , 107 . Called 
upon to deliver the seals, ib. 108. Cliaracter of, 

* ib. 111 . Supports the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
bill, Ib. 151. 

Tierney, Mr. opposes the Income Tax, iii. 120 . 
361 . Refuses to vote for any supplies till minister,s 
shall be dismissed, 120 . Pronount^ a panegyric 
on Arthur O’Connor, 141. Opposes the bill for 



